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PREFACE. 


ESE Here never appeared, 1 believe, a- 
mong Chriſtians, ſo general a Diſ- 
0 T el affection as in the preſent Age, to 
the Chriſtian Religion, in Men 
pretending at leaſt to Reaſon, and 
Learning, and Natural Religion, 
and Moral Vertue. And tho? I could have little 
Encouragement to hope, that I ſhould write any 
thing which might much prevail with Men of 
theſe Accompliſhments; yet I was'perfuaded, 
that ſo good a Caule, cho but in weak Hands, 
could nor fail of ſome Effect upon all that would 
be at the pains to conſider it. And to this pur- 
poſe, I thought, the beſt way would be, not to 
read Lectures, as it were, of Anatomy upon the 
ſeveral Parts of it, and' repreſent it Nees meal, 
like a lifelefs Carcaſs; divided and diſſected; 
tho? I had been able to ſhew never ſo much 
Skill in the Operation; but to give an entire 
View of the Grounds and Reaſons of Chriſtia- 
nity, the connexion of its Parts between them- 
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1755 ſelves, and the Preference which it has to all 


other Religions; from whence, I knew, it muſt 
appear 1n as true a Light, and with as much 
Life and Force, as it could do under the Diſad- 
vantages, Which might be expected from no 
better a Pen. There is an Excellency in every 
Part of our Religion ſeparately conſider'd, but 
the ſtrength and vigour of each Part is in the 
Relation it has to the reſt, and the ſeveral Parts 
muſt he taken altogether, if we would have a 


true Knowledge, and make a juſt Eſtimate of 


the Whole. 
But that which I made my more particular 
Care, and which, I thought, the more requir*d 


my Pains, becauſe I had not abſerved it to be 


much inſiſted upon by others, was to ſhew the 
Necellity of a Divine Revelation, the inſufficien- 
cy of Natural Religion, and the Imperfections 


and Errors of Philoſophy, as well as the mant- 


felt Falſhood of the Religions both of the Hea- 
then and of the Mahometans; and moreover 
to prove, that beſides all other Things requiſite 
to a Divine Revelation, the Religion delivered 
in the Old and New Teſtament has received a 
full Promulgation in all Parts of the World. 


From theſe Foundations thus laid and fecur'd, 


we have no lefs than a Demonſtration for the 
Truth of our Holy Religion, 7 

We are often told by thoſe that are no 
Friends to our Religion, that we mult by all 
means take great Care of not being , deceived 
through the Prejudices derived from our Edy- 
Fation : but I believe it would be found up- 
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on Enquiry, that ſuch Men are ſo far from 
being prejudiced in Favour of our Religion, 
that their Prejudices lie extremely againſt it. 
For, beſides the Corruption of Humane Na- 
ture always inclining to Error and Vice, tho? 
they had the Principles of Chriſtianity. inſtill'd 
into them in their tender Years, yet they could 
learn them then only as confeſsd Truths, to be 
receiv'd for Articles of Faith and Rules of Life. 
But the firſt thing probably to which they have 
ſet themſelves with any Application, was the 
reading oſ Heathen Authors, and when per- 
haps they have ſtudied Philoſophy and other 
Humane Learning for many Years, but never 
conſidered Divinity, as a Science, and have 
ſearched into it no farther, nor have any other 
Notion of it, than what they were taught in 
their Childhood or Vouth, they look back up- 
on their firſt Inſtructions as groundleſs, and fit 
only for Children, becauſe they find little or no- 
thing of them in thoſe Authors, with whom 
they have been ſo long converſant, and whom 
upon many Accounts they have ſo juſt Reaſon to 
admire. 'Fhis ſeems to be the Caſe of many who 
have read ancient Heathen Authors, without the 
Regard, which ought always to be had to That, 
which is acknowledg'd by All, who have made 
any due Enquiry into theſe Things, to be the 
beſt Learning and: of greateſt Antiquity, and is 
no where to be had but from the Scriptures. 
Others there are, who have often heard of the 
Names of Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle, and of 
Tully, Seneca, and other Famous Writers; they 
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find them frequently quoted, and commonly 


with Commendation, ſeldom to diſcover any 


Fault in them, unleſs it be in their Notions of 
Natural Philoſophy , where Religion ſeems to 
be leſs concerned. They have heard too of the 
Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, and theſe, tor any 
thing that they know or conſider, may be as 
Faithful and as Ancient as the beſt. 
But tho” all theſe Authors have indeed very 
many Excellencies, yet we muſt not ſo far mi- 
ſtake, as to think all things Excellent which they 
deliver. I ſhall therefore, beſides what I have 
already obſerved, make ſome farther Reflecti- 
ons in this place, both upon the Hiſtory, and 
upon the Philoſophy of Heathen Nations; and 
then I hope I may be allowed to expoſtulate 
with the Adverſaries of our Religion, concern- 


ing the unreaſonableneſs of their Proceedings, 


before I come to give a ſhort Account of my 
preſent Undertaking. 


I. Whatever knowledge almoſt we have now: 


leſt of the Antiquities of other Heathen Na- 
tions, it comes conveyed down to us by the 
Greek Authors; and yet there is perhaps no 
Nation, which generally had a worſe Reputa- 
tion in matters of Hiſtory, not only by common 


Fame and the Invectives of Satyriſts, but from 
the Cenſures of the beſt Writers, and the Accu- 


{ations which the Hiſtorians made one of ano- 
ther, as * Joſephus ſhews of many whoſe Works 
are now loſt. b Thacydzdes himſelf could not 


ä 


2 Vid. Joſeph. contr. Apion. J. i. + Thacyd. Lic. 20,21. 
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eſcape free from Cenſure, who complains f 
the negligence and unfaithfulneſs of the other 
Greek Hiſtorians, and he 1s 1 to point 
particularly at Herodotus, whom Plutarch expo- 
{ed in a ſet Diſcourſè: tho much indeed has 
been faid in V indication of Herodotus, by H. Ste- 
phens and Joac. Camerarius; and the Diſcove- 
ries of Modern Travellers confirm many things 

in his Hiſtory, which were formerly nn 
incredible. © Strabo has obſerv'd, yi rhe | 
Greeks knew little of the moſt Famous Nations + 
of Aſia, except the Perſians, and that Homer 
knew nothing of the Empire of the A rians or 
Medes, but that he has omitted the mention of 
the Magnificence of Babylon, Nineveh, and Ec. 
bataxe,, tho he took notice of the tian 
Thebes, . and of the Wealth both of that Place 
and of Phænicia. * Salluſt ſuſpected that the 
Athenians too highly magnified their own ACti« 
ons. © Quintilian compares the Greek Hiſto- 
rians to Poets, for the Liberty which they com- 
monly took. f Arrian, upon the different Ac- 
count given by Ariſtobulus, and Ptolemens Lage F 

of the Death of Calliſthenes, remarks, that the 
moſt credible Hiſtorians, who accompanied 
Alexander, difagreed in the relation of things, 
which were publick, and could not be unknown 

to them. There is in s Voſpiſcus a ſevere 


1 » 
. 


c Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. 4 Salluft. Bell. Catilin. 

© Gracis Hiſtorus plerumque Poetice ſimilis eſt licentia. Quint, 
LK T4 De Exped: Ales. E1v. 

s Neminem Scriptorum, quantum ad Hiſtoriam pertinet, non a- 
liquid eſſe. mentitum. Vopiſc. in Aureliano. 
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Charge againſt the Hiſtorians in general, that 
there is none of them, who. has not falſified in 


ſome thing or other, particularly that as to Li- 


be clearly proved upon them. And h Plizy has 
furniſhed us with an inſtance of great Partiality 
in the Roman Hiſtories, which conceal that 
Porſexa in his League with the People of Rome, 
obliged them to make no uſe of Iron, but for 


2 lay Tacitus and Trogus Pompeius, it might 


the Tilling of their Grounds : This, Plizy con- 
feſſes, was an expreſs Article of that League: 


And how unlike is the Roman to the Fewiſh 


Hiſtory in this very Inftance? For in the Scrip- 


tures we find it twice mentioned, that the I/ 


raclites were reduced to that Condition, that 


they were permitted to have no Weapons of 


War, Judges v. 8. 1 Sam. xiii. 19. But the Ro- 
man i Hiſtorians had more regard to the Ho- 
nour of the Roman Name than to Truth. And 
it is no Commendation of the ſame Hiſtorians, 
that they take fo little notice of the Jews, and 


ſay ſo little to their Advantage, when they do 
ſpeak of them, ſince Joſephus has proved the 
Leagues between the Jews and the Romans, and 
the Privileges granted them by the Romans, be- 
yond all Denial, from the Tables then extant 
Wherein they were contained. 
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ſena, nominatim comprehenſum in venimus, ne ferro, niſi in Agri- 
cultura, uterentur. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiv. c. 14. 

i Tacent id Hiſtorici, ut pudendum victori poſtea Gentium Populo; 
at Plinius ingenue fatetur, Grot. ad 1 Sam. Xiii. 19. 


Diom- 


h In frdere, quod, expulſis Regibus, Populo Romano dedit Por- 
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Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus differs in many things 
from Liyy, and the other Roman Authors. 
And * Polhbius, contrary to the known Story 
of the Roman Hiſtorians, informs us, that the 
Gauls, after they had been in full Poſſeſſion of 
all things, and Maſters of Rome it ſelf for ſeven 
Months, returned home, voluntarily delivering 
up the City, without any hurt or force from 
the Romans, but with great Spoil : and that the 
News, that the Veneti had invaded their own 
Country, was the cauſe of their Return. F- 
bins Pictor, the moſt ancient Roman Hiſto- 
rian, lived in Hanibal's time, and wrote, in 
Greek, an Account of the Carthaginian War: 
but = Polhbius ſays, he differed from Philinus, 
and both were partial; Philinus to the Cartha- 
ginians, and Fabius to the Romans. But does 
Livy confute Philinus, or acknowledge the Par- 
nality. of Fabias £;; . 

n [ivy declares, that moſt of the Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, whether publick or pri- 
vate, were deſtroyed, when the City was 
burnt by the Gauls, and that for this Reaſon, 
his Hiſtory to the rebuilding of the City, near 
Four hundred Years after it was firſt built, is 
but uncertain. | 
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The moſt ancient Writings, which had any 


relation to Hiſtory among the Romans, were 


their Funeral Orations: Theſe were preſerved 
in their ſeveral Families, which, as * Twlly con- 
feſſeth, cauſed their Hiſtory to be faulty, many 
things being inſerted in this ſort of Works, 
which were never done, falſe Triumphs, falſe 
Conſulſhips, and falſe Genealogies. The ? An- 
nales Maximi were of good uſe, but they con- 
tained only the firſt Lines and rough Draughts. 
of Hiſtory, which appeared quite another thing, 
when it was filled up, and repreſented entire, 
with the Reaſons and Circumſtances of Affairs, 


according to the Pleaſure or Skill of the Writer. 


But the Praiſes 4 of their Anceſtors were ſung 
in Verſe, at their Banquets, where ſtrict Trutk 


could rarely be heard. The * firſt Publiſhers of 
Hiſtory, in the Latin Tongue, were Poets; 


Nevius wrote the firſt Punick War in Verſe, an 
was puniſhed for defaming the Metelli- After 


him, Enunius wrote his Annals in Eighteen. 


Books, and was in great Favour and Eſteem 


with Scipio Africanus and Scipio Aſiaticus. The 
Generals of Armies ſometimes had their Hi- 


ſtorians or Poets along with them, whom they 
liberally rewarded; we may be fure, not for 


telling when they were beaten. * Atticus, in 
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9 Cic. Brut. Liv. J. viii. c. 40. 

P Id. de Orat. lib. ii. 

eee 2. Liv. c. 2. = 
Vo. de Miſt. Lat. I. i. c. 2. s Id. Pro Archia Poeta. 

© N4071am quidem conceſſum eſt Rhetoribus ementirs in Hiſtorits, 


ut alizuid dicere poſſint argutius. Id. Brut. 
Tully 
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Tully, fays, it was a thing of courſe to relate 
Matters of Hiſtory, not according to Truth, but 
in ſuch a manner, as might beſt ſhew the Wit 
and Eloquence of the Writers. = Tally lays it 
down as a known and fundamental Rule of Hi- 
ſtory, that an Hiſtorian ſhould dare to ſay any 
Truth, but nothing that is falſe. Yet in an 
Epiſtle to Lauceius, whom he entreats to write 
the Hiftory of his own Miniſtration of Affairs, 
he earneſtly beſeeches Laceius, in plain Terms 
to neglect the Laws of Hiſtory in his Favour, 
and to diſregard Truth. And as if this had 
been a thing not unuſual, or, at leaſt, warrant- 
able enough; he commends this Epiſtle in ano- 
ther to Atticus, and deſires him to promote the 
Deſign. It has been remarked by ſome as a 
Fate upon Cicero, that this Teſtimony of his Va- 
nity ſhould remain, when the Hiſtory, of which 
he was ſo defirous, is loſt, if it was ever writ- 
ten: But who knows how many ſuch Epiſtles 
are loſt, when the Hiſtories are preſerved ? 
LTrebonius made the like Requeſt to Cicero, and 
Pliny wrote in the like manner to Tacitus, and 
both with the ſame Fate. Plizy wrote Inſtru- 

Cions of what he deſired might be inſerted con- 
cerning himſelf, - intimating withal, that Taci- 
tus would give to every thing a Luſtre and Gran- 
deur, exceeding the Truth, and beyond what 


v De Orat. lib. 11. 

* Epiſt. Famil. lib. v. Epiſt. 12. Ad Attic. lib. iv. Epiſt. 6. 

Y Cie. Epiſt Fam. 1. x1 | | 

z Hee uricunque ſe habent, notiora, clar:ora, majora tw facies * 
guanjuam non exigo, ut excedas atts re; modum Plin. Epiſt. 
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he required. This is in common with the 
Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, that they put ſuch 


Speeches as they think fit, into the Mouths of 


the ſeveral Perſons concerned in the Actions 
they relate, which gives another View and Ap- 
pearance to the Scene of Affairs, and acqua ints 
us, not what ſuch Perſons ſaid or thought, but 
what the Hiſtorian would have ſpoke, and what 
Advice he would have given, if he had been in 
their place. It is ſtrange to ſee the Difference 


between Czſar's own Speeches in his Commen- 


taries, and thoſe which Dion Caſſius makes for 
him, both in the Circumſtances and Reaſons of 
things. But the Hiſtorians left their proper Bu- 
ſineſs, and play'd the Orators upon theſe occa- 
ſions. And therefore b Diodorus Siculus found 
fault with this way of inſerting ſet Orations in- 
to Hiſtories, and © Trogus Pompeius blam'd it 


particularly in Livy and Salluſt. But Herodotus 


bas much of the Simplicity of Ancient times, 


His Speeches are Natural, containing for the 
moſt part but a bare Narrative of what was ſaid 
or done, only the Perſons tell their own Story. 
But of all the Speeches which are to be met 
withal in any Hiftory, there are none ſo Natu- 
ral, or Which have ſuch plain Characters of 

Truth in them, as thoſe in the Scriptures. 2 
The Antiquities of China were deſtroy'd about 


two hundred years before Chriſt, and from the 


ſeveral Relations given of that matter by diffe- 


_ n 
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2 Czſar, Comment. 1. vii. Dion. Caſſ. l. Xxxviii. 
© d Digd. Sic. lib. xx. init. © Juſt. J. xxxvi, c. 3 
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rent Authors, it appears, that the Chineſes are 
rather willing to have it believ'd, that their old 
Books were in ſome ſtrange manner or other | 
preſerv*d,than that they are able to make it our. 
It was the Cuſtom of the Agyptians to omit 1 
the mention of theſe Perſons, of whom they 
had any Diſlike, or who had made themſelves 
odious to them. Thus in the xx Dynaſty of 
their Kings, there 1s a total Vacancy for the 
ſpace of cLxxvin: Years, which the Learned 
Mr. Greaves, with great Probability, ſupplies 
with the Names of thoſe Kings, who built the 
Pyramids, two whereof, Cheops and Chephren, 
as 4 Herodotus ſays, the Agyptians, out of Ha- 
tred to them, would not fo much as name, but 
calPd the Pyramids, which they had erected, 
the Pyramids of Philition, a Shepherd, who in 
thoſe days fed his Cattle there: The which Ha- 
tred, ſays Mr. Greaves, occaſion'd by their Op- 
preſſions, as Diodorus alſo mentions, might cauſe 
Manethos to omit the reſt, eſpecially Sabachus: an 
Ethiopian, and an Uſurper. . But whatever ac- 
count is to be given of the Agyptian Hiſtory in 
that particular, this makes the Hiſtory of that 
Nation in general very uncertain, and may af. 
ford a ſufficient Reaſon, why the Jems are ei- 
ther omitted, or miſrepreſented by Heatlien Hi- 
ſtorians, who had what they relate of them 
from the AÆgyptiaus; and the Hebrems neitnerr 
lived with the Agyptians, nor left them, upon 
ne LPG EE SSA 7 OIL 2 
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concerning it. 


And here I muſt once more complain of 


Mr. Blount, who, as if he had been an Agyp- 
tian Hiſtorian, that had an implacable Hatred 
of our Religion, profeſſing to tranſlate that 
place of Tacitus, which concerns the Original of 
the Jems, cuts his Tranſlation ſhort, and goes 
no farther than the vilitying and falſe part of 
the Account, which Tacitus gives; for his Cha- 


racter of their Religion, and the Relation of 


what Pompey diſcover d upon his Entrance into 
the Temple, is omitted. And beſides, that 
Which he has tranſlated, is far from being ex- 
act: but as I obſerv'd before, that in ſpeaking 
of the Ark, he had made Sir Thomas Brown ſay, 
that will not appear feaſible, which the Learned 
Knight had ſaid, will appear feaſible; ſo he has 
dealt no better with Tacitus, making him like- 


wile deny what he had affirm'd: Tacitus f ſays, 


Hi ritus, quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate defen- 
auntur : Theſe Rites, by what means ſoever intro- 
duced, are defended by their Antiquity. Which 
s Mr. Blount tranſlates thus: Bat by what means 
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ſoever they have been introduc'd, they have no An- 
tiquity for their Patronization. This is to uſe the 
Hiſtory of Tacitus as ill as he doth that of the 
Bible, and much worſe than Tacitus himſelf has 
done the Jews, For if it be rightly underſtood, 
what Tacitus has written of the Jems proves a 
very remarkahle V indication of their Religion. 
He fays indeed that they conſecrated the Image 
of an Aſs, but he ſays it only as a Report, 
which he confutes afterwards himſelf by ac- 
knowledging, that Pompey, when he entred in- 
to. the Temple, found no Image in it ; and gi- 
ving an Account of their Religion, he ſays: 

Agyptis pleraque animalia,  effigieſque compoſitas 
_ venerantur. fudæi mente ſola, unumque numen 
intelligunt. Profanos, qui Deum imagines morta- 
libus materiis, in ſpecies Hominum effingunt. Sum- 
mum illud, æternum, neque mutabile, neque inte- 
riturum. Igitur nulla ſimulachra urbibus ſuis, no- 
dum templis ſunt. Which is ſo contrary to 
what this Hiſtorian writes before in theſe words, 
Effgiem animalis, quo monſtrante, errorem ſitim- 
que depulerunt, penetrali ſacravere; that ſome 
have charg'd him with contradicting himſelf: 
But it is evident, that the Story of their wor- 
ſhipping an Aſs, is related as a Tradition, Which 
1 — ſufficiently confuted by his own 
Account of their Doctrine and Worſhip, and by 
what Pompey found, Nulla intus Deum effigie, , 
vacuam ſedem, & inania arcana, Whatever his 
Deſign was, and however his obſcure way of 
Writing has made him to be miſunderſtood, 
there can hardly be any thing ſaid more - — 
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Truth and Honour of the Jewiſh Religion, than 


what Tacitus has deliver'd of it. 
And if any one will compare that which Tal- 


ly hath faid in the ſame ! Oration of the Greeks 


and of the Fews, he muſt conclude, that what 
is ſpoken againſt the Jews, is rather to their 
Commendation, than to their Diſgrace. Tally 
there declares the Greeks to be of no Credit nor 
Eſteem, but unfaithful, and of the worſt Re- 
putation, even to a Proverb, in their Teſtimo- 
nies and Oaths. He is careful not to involve 
the Athenians and Lacedæmonians in the com- 
mon Scandal, who appear'd for his Client, and 
gives a high Character of the Maſſilians, and 
would ſeem to confine his Diſcourſe to the Aſia- 
tick Greeks, by whoſe own Confeſſion, he ſays, 
the People of Phrygia, Myſia, Caria, and Lydia 
were proverbially infamous. When he has ex- 
preſs'd this Contempt of the Greeks, he falls 
next upon the Fews : But what has he to ſay of 
them? He calls their Religion a barbarous Su- 
perſtition, and Jeruſalem a ſuſpicious and rail- 


ing City, and he pronounces the Jewiſh Religi- 


on to be unſuitable to the Splendor and Gravi- 


ty, and the Cuſtoms of the Romans; he inſi- 


nuates that they were a People not well affected 
to the Roman State, and urges the Conqueſt of 


them by Pompey, as an Argument againſt the 


Truth of their Religion. When ſo very Lear- 
ned an Orator had nothing but theſe common 


'Topicks of Slander to charge them withal, tho? 
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it was for the Intereſt of his Cauſe to ſpeak the 
worſt he knew.of them; what could be a grea- 
fer Juſtification of the Jews and their Religion? 
One of the Accuſations laid againſt Flaceas, 
whoſe Defence Tally. had undertaken, was, that 
Sums of Gold having been wont to be ſent out 
of Italy, and out of all the Roman Provinces to 
the * at Jeruſalem, Hlaccus had forbidden 
any to be exported from Aſa. Here it con- 
cern'd Tully to expoſe the Worſhip of the Jews, 
and to vindicate the Prohibition relating to it; 
but he, who never ſpoke little upon any Sub- 
ject, that could afford 'a Scope for his Elo- 
quence, ſays ſo little here to the diſpraiſe of 
the Jews and their Religion, that the Commen- 
dation of another had been leſs to their Ho- 
nour. It is obſervable, that Tally mentions no- 
thing of their Worſhipping an Aſs, Which Was 
ſo groundleſs and fooliſh a Slander, that it is 
hard to imagine what could give occaſion to it; 
and perhaps no better Account of it can be aſ- 
ſigned, than that the Enemies of their Religion 
were reſolved to faſten the worſt and moſt ridi- 
culous Falſhood they could upon it. But if it 
may be permitted me to add a Conjecture to 
thoſe which have been made by Sthers, it 
ſeems probable, that the higheſt degree of Ex- 
communication among the Jens being ſtyled 
Shammatha, which is. the ſame with Maran- 
Atha , Sham ſignifying Lord, as i Marap allo 
doth in the Syrzac and other Languages, and 
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norantly or maliciouſly be miſtaken for Athon, 
which ſignifies an 4/s. And it is likely, that 


this Calumny might be firſt raiſed by ſome bo- 
dy, who had been Excommunicated, and turn- 
ed Apoſtate, in Heliopolis, or ſome other part of 
 #eypt; for Apion was the firſt that vented it: 
and the Jewiſh Temple, in Heliopolis, being 
*« denominated: from its Founder, Onias the 
High Prieſt;. that might give ſome countenance 
to this pretence, as if it had taken its Name 
from "O»&, an A, and had been from thence 


called O-, as the Temple of Aſtaroth is in the 


Verſion of the Lxx11. x Sam. xxxi. 10. and by 
Joſephus called *A5agldoz denoting the Ima- 
ges of Sheep, which were worſhipped by the 
Sidonians and Philiſtines, as Buxtorf obſerves 


from Kjmchi _ | d 
But I muſt here obſerve, that Fabricius, in 


his Codex Apochryphas, imagines me to ſuppoſe, 


that Shammatha, or Maran Atha, was changed 
into Athon: which indeed is very unlikely, but 
that Atha ſhould, by miſtake, or by deſign, be 


changed into Athon: and Shammatha, or Ma- 


ran Atha, into Maran Athon, or Shammathon, is 


not improbable for the Reaſons alledged. 


It would be a very wrong Inference from 
what has been ſaid, to conclude, that there is 
no certainty in the Greek and Latin, and other 
Heathen Hiſtorians : For the Circumſtances of 
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the Relation, and the Conſent of divers Au- 
thors, may put moſt parts of Hiſtory paſt doubt. 
But it ought to be conſidered, that thoſe which 
have been mentioned, are Exceptions, towhich 
the Sacred Hiſtorians are by no means liable; 
they do not charge one another with Falſhood ; 


XVI 
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nothing can be diſcovered of Partiality in their 


Writings, but they tell the nioſt diſgraceful 


| Truths of their Anceſtors, and of themſelves; 


and the Hiſtory it ſelf has ſo many publick 
Circumſtances, that they clear it beyond all ſuſ- 
picion of Deceit. If the Names of ſome Men 
be omitted, upon particular occaſions, ' in the 
Scriptures, we find them mentioned there up- 
on others. And there is evident Reaſon, that 
the Names of infamous Men ſhould in ſome. 
Caſes be omitted; and ſhould not be inſerted 
in Genealogies, and enrolled in the' Regiſters 
of Honour. But when the Memory of Perſons 


and Actions is totally ſuppreſs'd, this muſt ex- 


tremely abate the Credit of any Hiſtory. The 
Jews are the only People in the World, that 
have had their Antiquities by an uninterrupted 
Tradition delivered down and preſerved in an 


Authentick Book, unanimouſly atteſted by the 


whole Nation, in all Ages, which they have 
never changed nor altered, but have in great 
numbers facrificed their Lives ia Teſtimony of 
it. If the Heathen in divers things contradict 
the Hiſtory of the Jems, they contradict one 
another as much in the Accounts of their own 
Antiquities; and what they relate of the Fews, 
is upon uncertain and contrary Reports. If 

a 2 they 
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they conceal what concerns the Jews , tt was 
their Cuſtom to ſtifle that which did not pleaſe 


them. In the Tranſlation made by the Jems, 


at the command of a King of Agypt, or how- 
ever, well known, and in conſtant uſe in Ægypt, 
nothing relating to the A:g3piians is omitted; 
and Joſephus has ſhewn, how little the Agyp- 
tians were able to diſprove any particular, 
wherein they found their Nation concerned, 
The Hiſtories, as well as the Religion of moſt 
other Nations, were kept ſecret, and not com- 
municated to the People; no Book of Hiſtory 
among them was ever put into the hands of a 
whole Nation, with a ſtrict Charge to every 
one to read and ſtudy it, as the Books of Mo- 
ſes were, when the principal and moſt memo- 
rable Things related, were within the know- 
ledge and memory of all that read them. The 
Jems were under a neceſſity of preſerving their 
Genealogies, with all imaginable Care and Ex- 
actneſs, if they would make good the Claim 
and Title to their Inheritances, ſo that the 
meaneſt among them could with the greateſt 
certainty, derive his Line from Adam ; whereas 
the Perſian Kings, as we learn from ® Herodo- 


on 


tus, could boaſt but of a ſhort Deſcent ; and rhe 
Kings and Emperors of the Romans, and of 


other Nations, to advance their Pedigrees, 


were forced to have recourſe to fabulous Re- 
ports. And the Heathen Accounts of the Ori- 
ginal, not only of particular Families, but of 


n 
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the ſeveral Nations of the World, are acknow- 
ledged to be Fabulous, or, at the beſt, but very 
uncertain, by the moſt accurate Hiſtorians. 
The Account of the Prophecies and Miracles 
contained in the Scriptures, was impoſſible to 
be miſtaken at firſt, and it has been tranſmitted 
with all the Certainty that any Hiſtory is capa- 
ble of, to Poſterity. And the Writers of the 
Old and New Teſtament all agree in the Ac- 
count of the Creation, of the Deluge, of Abra- 
ham and the other Patriarchs, of the Bondage 
of the Hraelites in A2ypt, their Miraculous De- 
liverance from thence, and their Journying 
into the Land of Canaan; they all frequently 


aſſert, ſuppoſe or imply the Truth of theſe 


things; there is a continued Series and Line 
of Truth obſervable throughout the whole 
Scriptures. But among Heathen Writers it is 
otherwiſe; they contradict one another in Mat- 


ters of any conſiderable Antiquity; if they agree 


in ſome material Paſſages, it is commonly with 
much variation in the Circumſtances, and with 
great Uncertainty and Doubtfulneſs; and the 
things in which they moſt agree, are ſuch as 
have been taken from the Scriptures, which 
compoſe a Book, that if it were but for the 
Antiquity and Learning of it, is the moſt valu- 
able of any Book in the World, and nothing 
but Vice and Ignorance, and that which is the 
worſt ſort of Ignorance, a pretence to Learning, 
could make it ſo much defpifed. _ 
II. If the Hiſtories of Heathen Nations be. ſo 
little to be rely'd upon, their Philoſophy will 
2 3 appear 
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appear to be worthy of no more Regard, which, 
for any thing of Truth and Uſefulneſs there is 
to be found in it, depends fo much upon Hiſto- 
rical Traditions. That Poetry is the moſt anti- 
ent way of Writing, is not only aſſerted by 
Heathen Authors, but may with great probabi- 
lity be made out from the Scripture it ſelf. Po- 
ets were the chief Upholders of the Religion 
and the Philoſophy in uſe among the Hea- 
then; both theſe were at the firſt taught in 
ſhort Maxims, which, that they might be the 
better receiv'd, and the more eaſily retain'd in 
Memory, were put into Verſe, without any far- 
ther Ornament than juſt what was neceſlary to 
give a clear and full Expreſſion to their Noti- 
ons and Precepts. * Socrates and the Philoſo- 
phers of his time had a value for the Verſes of 
Theogms ; and thoſe which go under the Name 


of Pythagoras, are at leaſt as antient as » Chry- 


ſippus, Who alledg'd their Authority. Solon 
himſelf wrote Elegies, whereof ſome Remains 
are ſtill preſerv*d. This gave the Poets a mighty 
Reputation, and we find not only Solon, but o- 
thers of them quoted and appeald to by Demo- 
ſthenes and Aſchines in the Courts of Judica- 
ture, as well as by Philoſophers in their Diſ- 
_ courſes. But the Poets for the more delightful 


Entertainment of the People, not only indulg'd 
themſelves in that antient and uſeful way of 
Inſtruction by Fables (for he e was hardly e- 
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ſteem' d a Poet, who had been the Author of 


none) but they became the Promoters of all 


manner of ſuperſtitious and idolatrous Worſhip *; 
the Oracles were deliver'd in Verſe, every Poet 


wrote ſomething in honour of the falſe Gods, 


and 4 Socrates himſelf, during his Impriſonment, 
made a Hymn in praiſe of Apollo. By which 
means the Original Notions of Religion and 
Vertue were ſo obſcured and corrupted, that it 
was impoſſible in any humane way to provide 
a ſufficient Remedy. Plato complain'd of the 
Fictions of Poets; but when he ſet himſelf to 
recover Men to a true Senſe and Notion of 
things by the help of ſome antient Traditions, 
which he had met withal, he fell into very ab- 


ſurd and ſinful Errors; and both he and Socra- 


tes practis d the Idolatries of their Country. 
They aſſerted many excellent Truths, which 
they had receiv'd, as they profels'd, from An- 
tiquity; but whenever they argu'd any Point, 
they commonly fell iato Miſtakes, which often-, 
times were of very ill Conſequence. So weak a 
thing is Humane Wiſdom without the Guidance 
of Divine Revelation! -And of this the Philo- 
ſophers were ſo ſenſible, that divers of them 
would have it thought, that they had ſome ſu- 
pernatural Aſſiſtance, tho? they were able to 
bring no ſufficient Proof of it. 
The Pretences of others deſerve no Rege. d; 
their Impoſtures were too notorious to adinit of 
any Denial or Excuſe. The Genius of Socrates 
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may be ſuppos d worthy of more Conſiderati- 
on: yet it amounts to no more than this, that 
Socrates declared that a certain Genius had ac- 
company*'d him from his Childhood, which of- 
ten forbad him to do what he had deſign'd, 
but never put him upon doing of any thing; 
and by the Information of this Genius, he of- 
ten forewarn'd his Friends of the ill Succeſs of 
what they were about to undertake. But after 
the beſt Search I have been able to make con- 
cerning this Genius of Socrates, T cannot but 
look upon it as an intricate and perplext Buſt- 
neſs. * Gaſſendus endeavours to prove at large, 
that it was only an Artifice and Pretence, to 
gain the greater Credit to his Doctrine. It may 
uffice in this place to obſerve, that * Xenophon 
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acquaints us, that when he adviſed with Socra- 2 
tes, Whether he ſhould follow Cyras in his Ex- tr 
pedition, Socrates ſent him to the Oracle of A- C 
pollo, who, he ſaid, was to be conſulted in ob- bi 
{cure and uncertain Affairs, which affords no Kk. 
very advantageous Character either of Socrates w 
himſelf, or of his Genius. Tally informs us, be 
that Antipater the Stoick had made a Collection th 
of ſuch things as Socrates's Genius had diſco- of 


ver'd to him; but whatever they were, it ly 
appears that Tally had little regard to them. br 
This we are ſure of, that all the Philoſophy of tes 
Socrates ended in nothing but Uncertainties : For tu. 


when he had juſt before his Death diſcours'd of W. 
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the State after this Life, the moſt that he could 
fay to his Friends in Concluſion, was, u that 


they had a Noble Prize before them, great 


Hopes, and a glorious Venture, and therefore 
| ought to poſſeſs and charm their Minds with 
tho Thoughts. The Suggeſtions of his Geni- 
us ſignify'd little to him, if it left him no better 
inſtructed, as to a future State, in the laſt Mo- 
ments of his Life. * M | 5 


It muſt be acknowledg d that Socrates made 
great Improvements in the Moral and uſeful part 


of Philoſophy: He was of an excellent Under- 
ſtanding, loving and belov'd of honeſt Men, 
and had Courage and Reſolution enough to 


bear the Affronts and withſtand the Maſice of 


others; he minded none but the practical Do- 


Etrines of Philoſophy ; and tho' he never had 
travelPd in ſearch after Learning, as it was the 


Cuſtom in thoſe Ages for Philoſophers to do, 


but ſcarce ever ſtirr'd out of Athens, yet he 


knew how to make the beit uſe of the Notions 
which were brought to him by thoſe, who had 


been in foreign Countries. It muſt be confeſs'd, 
that if Plato had not made Socrates the Author 


of things which he had never ſaid, as not on- 
ly = Xenophon , but Socrates himſelf declared, 
but had given us as plain an Account of Socra- 
tes's Philoſophy, as Arrian has of that of Epicte- 
tus, we might have known more of him than 
we now are able to do, But from what Plaro 
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and Nenophon have ſaid of Socrates, we may be 


aſſur'd, that he did not refrain from idolatrous 


Worſhip , nor reje& the Heathen Oracles, nor 


deliver his own Doctrines, without much Un- 
certainty and Diffidence. 

Plato carry'd his Philoſophy to far gregter 
Heights than Socrates had done, and the ſubli- 
mer parts of it were not to be diſcover'd to the 
Vulgar; which were ſo difficult, that he de- 
clares to Dionyſius, that Men of great Abili- 
ties, and as great Application and Induſtry, at- 


ter the Study of Thirty Years, at laſt, with 


much ado, underſtood them. One of Plato's 
Acquaintance obſerv'd , that moſt that apply'd 
themſelves to the Study of his Philoſophy , 


When they were young, could hardly get to 
underſtand it in their old Age; which he illu- 


ſtrated by an odd Compariſon from a Jelt of 
Antiphanes, of Words ſpoken in a certain City 
in Winter, that were frozen, and never heard, 


but upon a Thaw the next Spring. Some things 


were not to be written at all, or ſo obſcurely as 


not to be intelligible, if they ſhould tall into the 
hands of Men, who were not fit to be truſted 


with the Secretof them; and he acknowledgeth 
that his beſt and only ſure Argument for the 
Immortality of the Soul, without the Knowledge 
of which, all Philoſophy can be but of little 
worth, was from ancient and ſacred Tradition. 
The Notions and Traditions, which Plato had 
brought from other Countries, with his de- 
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lightful way of ſetting them forth, gain'd him 
great Reputation ; ſome Attempts were made by 
himſelf and thoſe of his Sect, to bring his Laws 
into practice, and to erect a Commonwealth af 
ter the Model of them ; his Name and Memory 
| 3 in great Eſteem, his Birth-day was kept, 
and the Solemnity of it was renew'd about two 
hundred Years ago, by ſome of his Admirers , 
as we are told by b Ficinus, one of that Society. 
But there 1s too much Alloy found in his Philo- 
ſophy for any Endeavours to gain it a conſtant 
and general Reception. His Errors in ſome Ca- 
ſes are ſo notoriouſly groſs and ſcandalous, that 
© Serranus ſets over againſt them in the Margin, 
Prima inſania hominis delirantis, and Portentoſa in- 
ſanta. El 
Ba, LO had ſtudy'd twenty Years under 
Plato, but he ſo often confutes and contradicts 
his Maſter, that he has been charg'd with In- 
gratitude for it. And if Socrates and Plato did 
not firmly believe the SouPs Immortality, Axi- 


ſtotle believ'd the contrary, as many have 


prov'd out of ſeveral places in his Works. * His 
Will ſhews that he was both in his Practice and 
Judgment for the Idolatries of his Country. 

8 Ariſtotle alledg'd the Obſcurity of his Philo- 
ſophy in excuſe to Alexander, who was dil- 
pleas'd, that ſome of his Books had been made 

publick ; he anſwer'd, that they were publiſh'd, 


b Comment. in Conviv. Plat. de Amore, c. i. © Vid. 
Plat. de Repub. l. v. Serran. Edit. 4 Origen. contra Cell. 
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and not publiſh'd, becauſe they could not be 
underſtood. h Which Avicenna found to be 


very true, when he had read Ariſtotle's Meta- 1 
phyſicks forty times over, and afterwards got | 


them by Heart, and then in Deſpair of ever 
apprehending the Senſe of them, laid my a- 
ſide; tho atterwards, by the help of a Book 
of Albumazar Alpharabius, he perſuaded himſelf, 
that he underſtood them. His Books by an Ac- 
cident lay conceal'd, till a little before they were 

brought to Rowe, upon the taking of Athens 
by Hlla. But they were known to few Phi- 
Joſophers in * Twllys time. And a Learned Au- 
thor has given an account, what their Fate has 
been ſince. . 

The Sect of the Stoicks is obſerv'd by Joſephus 
in the account of his own Life, to have been 
like that of the Phariſees ; which! Grotius ſays, 
is no wonder, ſince in Cyprus, which was Lenos 
Native Country, there were always many Jews, 
But if the Stoicks were at firſt indebted to the 
Jems, they certainly afterwards borrow'd much 
more from the Chriſtians. This Sect was very 


numerous, and had Men of great Note in the 


Primitive Ages of Chriſtianity , who did not 
loſe the Opportunity offer'd them of improving 


it. But the Philoſophers then began to carry 


on a Joint-Intereſt, and thoſe who denomina- 
ted themſelves from any particular Sect, were 
no longer ſtrict in adhering nicely to its Princi- 


b Pet. Caſtellan. Vit. illuſtr. Medic. p. 138. 
: dtrabo, lib. xiii. Plut. in Sylla. k Cic. Topic. 
rot. ad Matt. xxii. 23. | 


ples. 


the World, the Philoſophers thought it con- 


cern'd them to review all that had been former- 


ly written, to unite their Forces, and ſelect thoſe 
Notions out of every Sect, which were moſt 
plauſible, omitting ſuch as they ſaw would then 
give Offence: and it appears that they were 


greatly beholding to the Religion which they 


oppoſed and pretended to deſpiſe; it is evident, 
that they had read the Scriptures, and do ſome- 
times make uſe of Terms which they had taken 

from thence, unknown to former Philoſophers. 
m Potamon Of Alexandria, Contemporary there 
with Philo Judens,, was the Founder of that 


which was calPd the Eclectic Sect, being a Mix- 


ture and Compound of divers forts of Philoſo- 
phy. Sotion, Maſter to Seneca, was of this Sect, 
as alſo Ammonius a Chriſtian,' whole Scholar Pla- 
tarch was; * Plotinas Iikewile adhered to no 
one Sect, but mixt the Stoicł and Peripatetick 
Notions with the Pythagorean and Platonick: But 
Philoſophy, after all their Endeavours, (till re- 
taining many Errors, and wanting that Evi- 
dence and Authority, which is the Foundation 
of all true Religion, could never maintain its 
Eround againſt that Religion, which was prea- 
ched by thoſe, whom they contemn'd as igno- 
rant Men; but which in a ſhort time wrought 
ſuch a Reformation in the World; as the Pholoſo- 
phy of all Ages had been never able to effect. 
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It is not to be deny'd, that there were many 


great and eminent Examples among the Hea- 


then, but then there were always as great Enor- 
mities allow'd in the moſt civiliz'd Nations. 
Philoſophy was » prohibited by three of the 
Principal States of Greece, by the Thebans, the 
Spartans, and the Argives. And the Romans, 
who have ſet ſo many Famous Examples 
to the World, were little oblig'd to Philoſophy: 
for all their Worth and Greatneſs was raiſed up- 
on the Stock only of common Notions, the Tra- 
ditions that they had receiv'd with the reſt of 
Mankind, and the Laws brought from Athens, 
which were enacted by Solon, who had been in 


zypt at a time, when the Fews were there in 


{ſufficient Numbers. But it was a long while 
before Philoſophers were ſuffered at Rome : they 
had been ? expelPd by the Senate: Tully was 


the firſt that brought Philoſophy into any Cre- 


dit there, and by the Apologies which he of- 
ten makes for his giving himſelf to the Study of 
it, we may perceive under what Prejudices it 
then lay among the Romans, and that there was 


need of all his Wit and Eloquence to gain it 


Admifhon. | 


A ſtrict Diſcipline both in Peace and War, 


great Application and Induſtry, by which they 
improved their common Notions, and arriv'd 
to wonderful Experience and Dexterity in the 
Management of Affairs, a zealous Love of their 
Country, and an unparallePd Conſtancy, mani- 


e Teitul. Apol. c. 47. p A. Gell. lib. xv. c. 11. 
feſt 
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feſt in all their Actions, and eſpecially in the 
Obſervation of their Laws, raiſed the Romans 
to that mighty Heighr and Extent of Empire. 
But that which they retain'd of Truth, in rela- 
tion to Matters of Religion, had been fo abu- 
ſed and diſguiſed with Fabulous Corruptions, 


that at length it had generally loſt all Belief 


amongſt them. 4 Tally made no Scruple at a 
publick Tryal in a Court of Judicature, to deny 
the Puniſhments of the Wicked in a future State, 
as a ridiculous Fiction; which ſhews a ſtrange 
Corruption of Principles in that Age, when 
he could propoſe. to himſelf to gain his Cauſe 
by ſpeaking in that manner. In another Ora- 
tion he ſays, * Non ſemper ſuperet vera illa &5 
directa Ratio, vincat aliquando cupiditas, vo- 
luptaſque rationem. That this ſhould be ſpoken 
in a publick Pleading by one of the Graveſt and 
moſt Learned of all the Romans, ſhews how little 
either the Philoſophy which he had ſtudied, or 
the Roman Laws themſelves could do towards 
the Eſtabliſhment of Vertue, and that the Mode- 


ſty of Youth, and the Vertue and Honour of 


Families, muſt be ſecur'd upon ſome better 
Principles. Afterwards he adds: Veruùm ſiquis 


eſt, qui etiam meretriciis Amoribus interdictum 


judentuti putet, eff ille quidem valdè ſeverns-: 
Negare non poſſum, ſed abhorret non modo ab 
hujus ſeculi licentia, wverum etiam a Majorum 
conſuetudine atque conceſſis. I believe there is 


„ 


Pro Cluentio. Pro M. Cælio. 


Chri- 


ſcarce any Man ſo far loſt to all Shame among 
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Chriſtians, that he would be willing to hear 
himſelf fo defended in a Publick Court, or any 
Judge that would admit of ſuch a Defence: 
 which1is a manifeſt Argument of the Excellency 
of the Chriſtian Religion, that it lays ſuch a 
powerful Reſtraint upon Men. But this looſ- 


neſs of Manners was the fatal Fore-runner of | 


that horrid and monſtrous Lewdaeſs, which af- 
rerwards, like a Leproſie, overſpread the Ro- 

man Empire. The Conſpiracies of that Time, 
which ſo much endanger'd the State, were con- 
triv'd by Libertines, and no greater Cruelties 
have ever been committed than by this Sort 
of Men, when once they have got into Power; 
as may be ſeen in Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, &c. 


And Tully himſelf, perhaps, might feel the Ef- 


fects of theſe Encouragements to Vice, being 
kill'd by a Villain, whoſe Life he had former- 


| ly faved by that Eloquence, which was ſome- 


times employ*d, as if he had been retain'd a- 
gainſt Vertue. 1 295 e 


It muſt be owned, that Tally has in many 


places of his Works laid down admirable Rules 
of Vertue, but then it is with little or no re- 
gard to ſuch Principles as are the only ſure 


Foundations of a Vertuous Life, viz. the Fear 


of God, and the Expectation of Rewards or 


Puniſhments after Death; and ſuch was the 


defect of his Philoſophy , that he could be po- 
fitive and certain in nothing. Seneca, as he 
profeſſeth, has taken many of his beſt Precepts 
from Epicurus, which, without a due Conſide- 


ration had of a God and a Providence, are no 
| bet- 
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better than Prudent Cautions againſt Temporal 


Evils , either of Body or Mind. Seneca many 
times diverts rather than inſtructs; what he 
ſays is always fine, but not always ſolid; he 


_ dances upon the ſurface, according to Quinti- 


lian's Cenſure of him, but ſeldom deſcends to 
the depth of things; and it were well if that 
Character, which he has given of Sexeca's 
Style, might not be applyed to his Senſe, abun- 


dat dulcibas Vitiis, a luſcious Poiſon ſometimes 


diffuſeth it ſelf in his Writings. 4 Seneca de- 
rides the ſubtilty and trifling both of Zero and 
Chryſippus ; but he did, it ſeems, think himſelf 
more concern'd to expoſe them for being ill 
Diſputants, than for being Teachers of ill Do- 
ctrines: tho' upon this account they were ſo 
very ſcandalous, that Sextas Empiricus endea- 
vours to-prove from their Words, that there is 
no real and certain Difference betwixt Vertue 
and Vi ⁵ 
The bare knowledge of the Chriſtian Do- 
Frine, even without a ſincere Belief of its Au- 
thority, has taught Men to abhor thoſe Crimes 
which were approved of by the: Philoſophers, 
and practiſed in the wiſeſt Heathen Nations: 
and when things, notoriouſly Evil, were receiv'd 
and taught by thoſe, who did and ſaid ſb ma- 
ny things well; it is evident, that what was 


good was not owing ſo much to the ſtrength 
of their own Reaſon, as to ſome higher Princi- 


: —_— * Ls * 
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a Sen. Epiſt. 82. de Benefic. lib. 1. c. 3, 4. 
* Sext, Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot' I1Þ. 3. c. 24, 28. 
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le. I will here give but one Inſta nce, and it ſhall 
e concerning the lawfulneſs of killing Infants, 

or expoſing them to be ſtarved or deſtroyed. 


This was the Expreſs Doctrine of Plato; and 
Ariſtotle, who contradicts htm in moſt other 


things, follows him in this. Indeed, this was fo 


general a Practice, that it is taken particular 
notice of, that the Thebans had a Law to for- 


bid it. Romulus made a Law to regulate this 


Practice, and to hinder it in ſome Caſes. Ta- 


citus obſerves it as a thing deſerving his Re- 


mark, that this was not practiſed either by the 
Jews or the Germans, tho the latter had a Cu- 


ttom of caſting their Children into the Rhine 
for a tryal of their Legitimacy. But that which 
is more ſtrange, is, that Seneca and Plutarch, 


who liv'd fince the Preaching of the Goſpel, 


ſhould approve of ſuch Barbarous Cruelty. 


z Hierocles , who, as Lactantius informs us, was 
well acquainted with the Scriptures, was con- 
tented to ſay, that it is natural and anſwerable 


to the Ends of Marriage to bring up all, or at 


leaſt, moſt Children; which was a great Con- 
ceſſion in a Philoſopher. Solon, who was as 
Famous for his Philoſophy as for his Laws, and 
the Legiflator to that State, which was the Seat 
and proper Soil, as it were, of Philoſophy, by 
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an expreſs Law = indemnified all that killed 
their Children, and the Philoſophers were ever 
true to theſe Principles. : 

I have inſiſted upon this the more, not only 
becauſe it is an evident inſtance of the inſuffi- 
ciency of Heathen Philoſophy , but becauſe 


ſome Readers may be as difficult to believe a 


thing, which muſt needs ſeem very Monſtrous 
to Chriſtians, as Þ Lipfius's Friend was, to whom 
he wrote a long Epiſtle, to convince him that 
this was the Practice of Heathen Nations, and 
agreeable to the Judgment of their Philoſo- 
phers : So that many of the Adverſaries of the 
Chriſtian Faith, may perhaps owe their Lives 
to that Religion which they Blaſpheme. 

I have purpoſely avoided too curious an En- 
quiry into the Lives of the Philoſophers, and 
rather choſe to caſt a Veil over what not only 
their Enemies but their Friends have ſaid of 
them. The Practice of Men is generally worſe 
than they confeſs it ought to be; they never 
live above their Rule and Profeſſion ; it is well, 
if in moſt things they do not fall much ſhort 
of it; and if their Principles be bad, what muſt 


we expect from their Examples? But the Acti- 


ons of the Philoſophers concerned thoſe with 
whom they lived, our Buſineſs is with their 


Writings; and I need not fear the Cenſures of 


Learned and Judicious Men in any thing I have 
ſaid of them; for they will acknowledge it to 
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be Truth, and others ought to be told ſo, that 
they be no longer wyhng to change the Bible 
for the Works of Philoſophers, which they com- 
monly read and underſtand as little as they do 
, 5 

The utmoſt that Philoſophy could reach, was 
no farther than to uncertain Hopes and doubt- 


1 


ful Arguments. But our Saviour and his A po- 


ſtles taught with Authority, and not as did the 
Philoſophers; The Words which they ſpake , they 
were Spirit, aud they were Life; They came with 


full Power, and had their Credentials from 
Heaven to produce, which are the fame that 


we now alledge for the Authority of their Com- 
miſſion. . And what can be more certain than 
plain Matter of Fact, which is clearly prov'd 
by undeniable Circumſtances, and by Witneſſes 
beyond Exception, and which is of tliat Nature, 


that all the Divine Attributes are engag'd for 


the Truth of it? It is ſtrange that Men ſhould 
pretend to fetch their Infidelity from the Depths 
of Philoſophy, and the Oracles of Reaſon; as if 
any floating, confus'd:Notions, might not ſerve 
for Objections. But it is to the advantage of 
a bad Cauſe, to involve it in tedious and un- 
neceſlary Diſputes, to make Digreſſions into 
doubtful Points of Criticiſm and Philoſophy, 
to amuſe the Reader, and draw him off from 
the main Queſtion: Whereas a good Cauſe 
may commonly be brought to a clear and ſhort 


Iſſue. The preſent Controverſie will admit of 


all kinds of Learning , but has no need of it. 
My Buſineſs therefore has been to free this Mat- 
| | | ter, 
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ter, as much as may be, from all the Intricacies 
of Learning, to reduce it to plain Cireumſtances 
of Fact, Whereof every Man may be capable of 
making a true Judgment, and to bring it to that 
very Caſe, in which St. John argues; He that 
believeth not God, hath made him a Lyar, becauſe 
he believeth not the Record that God gave of his 
Son, 1 John v. 10. But, he that hath received 
his Teſtimony, hath ſet to his Seal that God is true, 
x John iii. 33. | us T6 16079451 46% ; | | 
And how can we forbeir to adore the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodnefs of God, who, by the won- 
derful Diſpenſations of his Providence, has not 
ſuffered himſelf to be without Witneſs in any 
Age or Nation? If Tdolatry ſpread it ſelf from 
Azypt into many other Parts of the World, as 
c Herodotas and Diodoras Siculus have ſhewn, 


we have the more reaſon to admire the Wiſdom 


of Divine Providence, in appointing At to 
be the place where the People of 1/rae! did fo 
long ſojourn, and where ſo many ſignal Mira- 
cles were wrought to give a check and ſtop to 
Idolatry in the very Source and Fountain of it, 


if Men had not been beyond all meaſure obſti- 


nate in their Folly and Diſobedience. "i 
And the ſame Goodneſs-of God has not been 
wanting to any Nation of the World. For, 
* tho'-the Law of 1 Fenn 
eee , ns 
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for the People of Iſrael, yet proviſion was made 
for the receiving of all ſuch as were willing to 


become partakers of it, to the obſervation even 


of their ceremonial and typical Service ; none 


beſides the Iſraelites were required to obſerve it, 


but neither were any excluded from it. And by 
the conſtitution of the Jewiſh Law and Govern» 


ment, as.well as by the Providence of God in 
all his Diſpenſations towards that People, effe- 


ctual Care was taken that all the neceſſary Points 


of Religion, which concern Mankind in gene- 


equally extende 


that their Succeſs has been very great. 


ral, ſhould by them be communicated to the 


reſt of the World. But the Chriſtian Religion 
was, by its _ Inſtitution and Deſign, 
to all Nations, and was ſoon 


propagated all over the World, Nations but 
ately known to us, have been conſtant Objects 
of the Divine Care, and had early Diſcoveries 
made to them of the reyeaPd Will of God, as I 
have proved at large by the Teſtimonies of Pro- 


teſtants as well as of Papiſts, And it is very ob- 


ſervable, which © Varenius has remark*d, that 
the Jeſuits, in ſome places at leaſt, have preach'd 
the Subſtance of Chriſtianity without the Mix- 


ture of many of thoſe Doctrines, which are pe- 


culiar to the Roman Communion ; and he owns 


—_—. 


St. Athan. de Incarnatione Verbi Dei. To, vag {Ora cireluras 
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3 It * was the Opinion of a converted Ma n- 
darin, That thoſe who had any occaſion to hear the 


Law of God, or to read the Books which treat of 
it, and did not judge it to be true, wanted Brains 5 


and were void of Underſtanding. And it might 


well be thought incredible, if we did not find 


it true in Experience, that when Chriſtianity 
has gain'd fo much upon Heathens, and s Tyrks 
have become its Profelytes and Martyrs, even 
in Conſtantinople it ſelf; it ſhould notwithſtand- 
ing grow into Contempt among profeſs'd Chri- 
ſtians, who diſpute every Article of the Faith 
into which they were baptized, and every Com- 
mandment, which they have undertaken, and 
folemaly vow'd to obey. ls 

But do they not prove what they pretend? 
As little of that as may be; but they ſay it, 
and ſay it often and confidently, and perhaps 


ſometimes Wittily, and this mult paſs for Proof. 


But do Men love, or will they endure to be tal- 
ked or jeſted out of any thing that is dear to 

them but their Souls? Let the Wit be what 
they pleaſe, or can fancy it to be, certainly tliey 
muſt be much too fond of it, who can be con- 
tented to loſe not only their beſt Friend, but 
Heaven it ſelf for a ed, which perhaps, after 
all, would be little taken notice of on another 
Subject, and has nothing to recommend it but 
Profa neneſs, and that alone which ſhould make 
it abhorr'd, cauſeth it to be admired. | 
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As there is nothing ſo bad but ſome may 
pretend to ſpeak for it, (as a re negyrick has 


been written upon Buſiris, and another upon 


Nero) ſo nothing is ſo excellent but it may be 
ſpoken againlt ; and if no Right or Title muſt 


be allow'd as true or certain, which may be 


any Man can have that he may call his own. 


But let it beconſider'd that there is little Learn- 
ing or Judgment required in advancing or 
maintaining new and ſtrange Doctrines, and in 
rejecting the old. Things may be ſo plain, as 


for that very Reaſon to be hard to prove, be- 
cauſe there 1s nothing plainer to prove them 


by. A bold Denial of the Truth of our Senſes 


and Faculties may ſeem to promiſe ſomething 
of more than ordinary Subtilty ; tho* there be no 
more 1n it than this, that he who reſolves to 
deny the very Grounds and Foundations of all 
Reaſoning, has taken effectual care not to be 
confuted. It is a Miſtake to think that it is ea- 
ſieſt to ſpeak upon a common Subject; a Man 
indeed can never want ſomething to ſay upon 


ſuch a Subject, but he is prevented in what he 


ſhould fay, it is known before-hand, and expe- 
cted from him: The niceſt thing of all is to en- 
force and improve known Arguments, and to 
give new Life, and a better Genius, as it were, 
to that which has been ſaid a thouſand times 
before. It is uſually eaſieſt to diſcourſe on the 
wrong fide of a Queſtion, becauſe there never 
is ſo little ſcope for Fancy and Invention, as 
when a Man is confined to ſtrict Truth ; _—_ 
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will admit of all Extra vagancies, but Truth is 


a ſevere and uniform thing, and there are thoſe 


whom any Extravagancy almoſt will pleaſe, for 


the Novelty of it. There may be ſome Art re- 


quired to make a known Story delightful in the 
relating, but News is commonly welcome, tho? 
it be never ſo ill told; and the moſt beautiful 
and uſeful Creatures arc little regarded, when 
the worſt of Monſters are the more gazed at the 
more they be deform'd. Let thoſe who make 
ſuch a Noiſe with their Singularity, but change 


the Subject, and try how it will ſucceed with 
them, they will ſoon find the Difference, and 


perceive that they will ceaſe to be in vogue, 
when they have no longer the Vanity and Ill- 
nature, and Vices of Men on their fide. _ 
It is with our Minds in this reſpect, as it is 
with our Bodies, when once they are well ſup- 
ply'd with all that is neceſſary or convenient, 
they begin to loath wholſome Food, and to ſeek 
out for Varieties of Luxury, and are fond of 
any thing that may pleaſe them to. their Hurt. 
It is thus in every Art and Science, eſpecially in 
ſuch as all Men think themſelves more or leſs. 
concern'd to know. Men firſt were contented 


to ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood, and to expreſs 


their Meaning plainly and naturally with Truth 
and Simplicity toone another ; afterwards ſpeak- 
ing became an Art, and arlaft in the beſt and 


moſt elegant Languages, it degenerated into no- 


thing but Affectation, and all the Ridiculouſneſs 
of a falſe Eloquence. The ſame thing happen'd 


in Philoſophy ; the Sceptichs carry'd this inno- 


vating 
1 
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vating Humour to the utmoſt Extravagancy; for 
the Primitive Traditions being obſcured and 
corrupted, and every Succeſſion of Philoſophers 


ſtriving to ſet up for themſelves, and to outgo 
each other, they had * it to that paſs, 


that Tully, who knew as wel 


| as my Man, fays, 
that nothing can be more abſur 


than what 


ſome of the Philoſophers held. But the Author 


of the Leviathan proceeds farther, and obſerves, 


that ® zo Living Creature is ſubjec to the Privi- 


lege of Abſurdity, but Man only, and of Men, thoſe 
are of all moſt ſubject to it that profeſs Philoſophy. 


And if we will not believe him upon his word, 
he has given us his Example for it; few Men, 
I think, having written more extravagant things 
than he has done in every part of Philoſophy ; 


if Religion were ſet aſide, he would never have 
eſcaped among the Philoſophers and Mathema+ 
ticians of any Age: he diſputed the Principles 


of Geometry, as well as the Foundations of all 


Religion, and both with a like Succeſs, He 


calls —_—y the Privilege of Mankind; a 


ſtrange Privilege ! which he has made the moſt 
of. But ſince with a little time the Novelty and 
Varniſh of his odd Opinions are worn off, they 


are not now, that I have perceiv'd, ſo much re- 

garded, but have been forced to give way to o- 
ther Notions which are as bad, and have no- 
thing more to recommend them, but that they 


are of a later Date and a newer Faſhion. 
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| | There is little Reaſon why any one ſhould 


value himſelf for talking againſt receiy'd Do- 


| Arines, and perſuading others to what they are 


already but too much inclin'd. But to reſcue 


antient and deſpiſed Truths, and bring them 


into Reputation; to convince the Judgments , 
and gain the AﬀeCtions of Men; to make the 
ſame Truths always pleaſe and always appear 


| with a new and amiable Luſtre; this is indeed 


a difficult Task. For a Man to cultivate the 


Principles of Vertue, and improve the Growth 


of it, to make every Subject which he treats of, 
to become the better for him, and to thrive and 
flouriſh under his Hands, is an Argument of 
true Learning and ſubſtantial Knowledge ; but 


there is no Skill required to make the Weeds f. 


Vice grow apace; all the Art is in deſtroying 
them, and it is a ſign of a little Mind when one 
is able to diſtinguiſh himſelf only by Singula- 
rity, by an odd Dreſs, or a new Mode, When 


his Wit borders upon Madneſs and Prophane- 


neſs, and his Learning 1s all out of the way. 
Many who are neither Heterodox in Religion, 
nor fond of being ſingular in any thing elſe, 
have ſhewn an extraordinary Sagacity, and a 
ſurprizing Variety of excellent Learning upon 
Subjects which are unuſual and in themſelves 
but little conſiderable. And I will not deny 
but that ſome of the Men of Singularity have 
no worſe Deſign than to gratify a little Vanity, 
and to appear like Somebody in the Common- 
wealth cf Learning, as if Learning were a mere 
Trifle, a very Play-thing, to be employ'd to no 
1 A 
| 


be ſtrange Faculties to want ſuch Impr 
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ſerious and uſeful purpoſe, but would ſerve on- 
ly to give Men occaſion to talk, and to be talk'd 


— 


of. This is calld Pedantry, and I know not | 


why that ſhould go under a better Name, which 


is of a worſe Nature, and joins the Trifling of 


Pedantry to the Miſchief of Irreligion. If this 
fort of Men would but buſy themſelves no 
worſe than Tiberius did, when he examin'd, 
who was the Mother of Hecaba, what Name 
Achilles went by, whilſt he hid himſelf in Wo- 
mans Apparel, and what Songs thoſe were, 
which the Syrexs were wont to {ing ; thoſe in- 
deed are profound Enquiries, and ſo worthy of 
them, that it were pity they ſhould be diſturb'd 
in ſuch ingenious Diſquiſitions. But if Men 
will be for removing Foundations, and reject- 
ing eſtabliſh'd Doctrines, and denying the Prin- 
ciples of Religion; it is fit they ſhould be told 
that there is neither Wiſdom nor Learning in 
this; and thoſe who are acted themſelves by a 
Spirit of Contradiction, have the leaſt Reaſon 
of any Men to take it amiſs to be contradicted, 
tho? it be in never fo plain a manner. In ſhort, 
it is poſſible that ſome may be well skill'd in 
Tricks and Artifices, who know little of the ſub- 


ſtantial and uſeful Part of the Law, and it is 
certain, that many who talk boldly of the high- 
eſt Points of Religion, are ignorant even of he 


Principles of the Doctrine of Chriſt, There ſure- 
ly can be little need for any Man to have re- 
courle to Error and Extravagancy for the Exer- 
ciſe and Improvement of his Faculties; they mult 

ovement. 
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Truth it ſelf is infinite, tho? always uniform 


and conſiſtent in every part, and will afford 


room enough for the free uſe of Reaſon, in ex- 


amining and conſidering the Nature of things, 
in ſtating particular Caſes by general Rules, in 
the Study of Antiquity, and in explaining par- 
ticular Texts of Scriptures, according to the A- 
nalogy of Faith, and the Tenour of found Do- 


ctrine. And it may juſtly be look'd upon as a 


| Defe& of Judgment and good Senſe, or be ſu- 
| ſpeed (which is much worſe) of want of Sin- 
| cerity and a good Conſcience, when Men can 
find nothing, by which they may recommend 


themſelves to the World, but by ſetting up for 


Novelties in Religion. For what Man of an 


honeſt Meaning, and of ſufficient Abilities and 


| Strength of Parts, to proceed ſecurely in direct 


and approved Paths, would run out of the way 


by Cunning and Artifice, to ſteal a deſpicable 


Reputation, which another would be aſham'd 
of, and of which the beſt thing that can be ſaid, 
is, that, as it is never worth the having, ſo it is 


never laſting. 


After the Reception and Eſtabliſhment of the 


Goſpel for ſo many Ages, we are calld upon to 
prove the Grounds and Principles of our Relt- 


gion all over again, and we will never decline 


| a thing ſo eaſy to be done. But the Modern 


Infidels have chang'd the State of the Queſtion: 
the Truth of the Miracles wrought by our Sa- 
viour and his Diſciples was never deny'd by the 
Adverſaries of Chriſtianity of old; this was not 
diſputed by Celſus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and Ju- 


ian 
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Fil lian the Apoſtate ; if ſome of them did upon 
| | any occaſion inſinuate the contrary, that was 10 
[nt ſo malicious and groundleſs a Calumny, that 
111 they were neither able to inſiſt upon any Proof th 
| of it, nor to reconcile it to what they them- th 
*l ſelves had elſewhere ſaid. The Matter of Fatt W 
Wl was acknowledg'd by the antient Fews, and has 
Wat been confeſs'd by their Poſterity; they could 
1 not contradict the Miracles, but deny'd the Con- of 
i} ſequence of them: though the Men we have to 
If deal withal, to make clear work, with much he 
x Confidence, but with as much Ignorance, deny | 
both. Let them know then, that they are in 
part confuted by the Enemies of our Religion; pr. 
and it were ſtrange if its Friends ſhould fail in inc 
[1 the other part. 5 no 
IV. I have here endeavoured to do ſome th. 
Right to our Religion, and to ſatisfie all ſuch to 
as are willing to be fatisfied in the moſt diffi- if | 
| cult Points of it. And tho? I have diſcourſed 05 
1 at large upon the Subjects of which I treat, and he 
1 not in the uſual Method of Objection and An- Au 
16 ſwer; yet I have always had my Eye upon the 
1 Objections, which I have known, that I could ab. 
think at all material. But to bring in Obje- all 
f ctions at every Turn in plain Diſcourſes, ſuch ny 
as theſe were deſign'd to be, as far as the Mat- to 
ö 
| 


- * 
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ter would permit, might have been of no good hac 
Conſequence. A Man may very well be guid- I ſpa 
ed in the right Road, without having all the Me 
wrong and dangerous Paths deſcrib'd to him; dic 
and he may be directed how to recover or pre- I Co, 
[} ſerve his Health, without being preſented _ 
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a Catalogue of Diſeaſes; he may get ſafe to his 
Journey's end, without knowing all the Bogs 
and Precipices by which he might have miſcar- 
ried; and in order to be well, there is no need 
that he ſhould be acquainted how many ways 
there are of being ſick. I have heard of ſome 


that read Objections without the Anſwers; as 


lately a ſhameleſs Writer has produced the Ob- 
jections of Celſus and Fauſtus, againſt the Canon 
of Scripture, without taking Notice of the An- 
ſwers given by Origen and St. Auſtin, from whom 


he had them. And tho? both the Objections 
and Anſwers ſhould be read, yet Objections are 


commonly in few Words, and are often remem- 
bred, when the Anſwers are forgotten. And 
indeed, tho? I were never ſo expert at it, I have 


no Ambition to try my Strength in tying a knot, 


that I may ſhew my Skill in unlooſing it. But 
to provide againſt all Exceptions, as much as it 


is poſſible, I have proved at large, that if all 


Objections could not be anſwered, this would 


be no ſufficient Reaſon to reje& or queſtion the 
Authority of our Religion. 


I cannot ſay, I muſt confeſs, that I have been 
able, or have been much ſolicitous to obviate 
all the Cavils which may have been ſtarted, ma- 


ny have been given up, and others ſeem never 


to have been ſeriouſly urged. An Author who 


| had more Learning it ſeems, than Judgment to 
ſpare, wrote a Book, to prove that there were 


Men before Adam; but this was rejected by Ju- 
dicious Men, as a very abſurd and ridiculous 
Conceit, particularly by Grotius, as the Author 

com- 
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complains, who yet afterwards retracted it him. I - 
ſelf, Some, notwithſtanding, are ſo fond of 
any Paradox, that they are {till for maintaining 
it. I confeſs, it agrees admirably with a Tra- . 


dition of the Arcadians, that their Anceſtors 
were before the Moon; and if any Man ſhould Þ .. 
pretend, that this might very well be true, ac- | 
li cording to the Carteſian Hypotheſis, by attempt- | f 
11 ing to prove, that Arcadia might be inhabited l 
1188 betore the Moon, of a Luminous, became an 
Wil Opake Body; in ſo curious an Age, be muſt | 
W | have ill Luck if he ſhould want his Applauders, 1 
1 If ſome object, that the Originals of the Books 
Ji of Scripture in the Hand-writing of the ſeve- 
ral Authors, are not ſtill remaining; doth this 
deſerve to be anſwered, till they can produce the 
Original Writings of all other Books? or at 
leaſt of all or any that are as ancient, as even 
the laſt written of the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment? Would they have an Office erected, to 
prove the Titles to all Eſtates by Original 
Deeds? and upon what Period of Time will 
they fix for the Date of them, which will ad- 
mit of any Compariſon with the Date of the 
Manuſcript Copies now extant of the Scrip- 
ture? It has been objected againſt the Hiſtory 
| of the Flood, that America is divided from all 
THE the reſt of the World by the Ocean, and that 
I divers Beaſts are found there of a different Spe- I 
(hi cies from any known in other Parts of the 18 
10 World, which therefore cannot be of any of $.”i”* 
PER thoſe Kinds contained in the Ark. But this Ob- N 
jection deſerves no Anſwer, till thoſe that make | * 7 
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it, can give an Account of all the Species of 
Animals in the World, and an exact Deſcrip- 
tion of the Limits of North America, and how 
| it borders upon the Sea, or the adjacent Conti- 
nent. In the mean time, are not Elephants Na- 
tives only of India, and of ſome parts of Afri- 
| ca? And are not divers other Animals peculiar 
| to ſome Countries, and not the natural Breed of 
| other Places on the ſame Continent * ? 


It is as vain to object, that the Negroes are 


| not deſcended from Noah, unleſs the Arguments 
could be confuted, by which it is prov'd, that 
| Africa was peopled from Cham. Aaypt is the 


Land of Cham, (Pſal. cv. 23, 27.) or Ham, the 


Jupiter Hammon : * St. Jerom Witneſſes, that it 
| was called Ham in the Agyptian Tongue in his 
time. I Chemmis was a great City of Thebats, 
and the Inhabitants were call'd Chemmites, or 
| Chammites, m Pliny ſays, that Athiopia was de- 
| nominated from Athiops, the Son of Vulcan: 


which were reaſonable to believe, if it could be 


proved, that there ever was ſuch a Man. And 
there is the ſame Reaſon to think, that the A- 
| th:opians are deſcended from Cham, ſince his 
Name carries it in the ſame importance with 


Athiops: For Cham ſignifies Hot, and Chum 


' Subjicio Magonem ex Dionyſium ſcribere mulam e& equam, 
cum conceperint, duodecimo menſe parere. Quare non, ft hic in 
Irala cum peperit mula, fit Portentum, adſentiri omnes terras. 
Neque enim Hirundines & Ciconiæ, que in Italia pariunt, in om- 
Abels terris pariunt. Non ſcitis Palmas cariotas in Syria parere, 
invectas in ſtaliam non parere? Varro de Re Rullica, I. 11. c. 1. 

* Tradit. Hebræ. in Geneſ. 

Herod. Ii. ii. & 19. m Pin l 6. 
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Black, from Chamam , to be Hot. " Eupolemus 
delivers it as a Tradition among the Babylozians, 
that Chum was the Father of the At hiopians, 
whom, by miſtake, he makes the Son of Cha- 
aan the Father of the Phænicians, and the Bro- 
ther of Miſtraim, (or Mizraim ; in the Septuagint 
Verſion, Meſrain, and Meſraim,) the Father of 
the Agyptiaus: But he ſays, that Chum was, by 


the Greeks, called Asbolus; that is, Soot, Black- 


zeſs ; and * Chemia, the ancient Name of Agypt, 
ſignified Blackneſs. Agypt, in the Old Teita- Þ 
ment, has its Name from M:zraim, the Son of 
Cham, and Athiopia from Caſh, another of his 
Sons: Can the Æthiopian (the Caſbite) change his 
Skin ? (Jer. xii. 23.) And thele Caſbites or thi. 
opians were far ſpread, and are divided into 
y Eaſtern and Weſtern by Homer, who is follow- 
ed therein by Strabo and Pliny. From all which 
it appears, that the People of Africa were origi- 


_ nally deſcended from Cham, and that their Co- 


lour was always the ſame. And it may be con- 
ſidered, that if the Hairineſs of Eſau had de- 


ſcended to his Poſterity, it would have diſtin- 


guiſhed them as much from other Men as thoſe 
of Charms Poſterity are diſtinguiſh'd by their 
Blackneſs. Some have alledged, that the Sea, 
through which the Tſraelites paſſed, is not Red: 
But they may be pleaſed to know, that Religion 
is nothing concerned in what has been written 


n Apud Euſeb. Prepar. Evang. l. ix. c. 17. 

o Plut. de Iſid. & Offer. | | 

in. 1. V. c. 8. J. viii. c. 32. Stzab. Li. 
| | | (90 
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don both ſides upon this ſubject; for it is not cal- 
led the Red Sea in the Hebrew, but the Sea of 


Weeds, with which it abounds. It has the de- 


| nomination of the Red Sea from the Greeks; . 
| however it came by it, (for the Criticks are not 
| agreed about 1t 
Name, which is therefore made uſe of by the 
; Sepruagint, and in our own and other Tranſla- 


) and 1s beſt known by that 


tions, which herein follow St. Lake and the A- 
poſtle to the Hebrews, Men muſt call things by 
known Names if they will be underſtood, what- 


ever gave the firſt occaſion to thoſe Names. As 


to many Objections, let Men but do Moſes the 


FE Right, which they would do Thacydzides or 


Tacitus, and we need defire no more, tho? they 
ſhould not allow for the great diſtance of Time 
between them: Indeed, they might live in the 


| ſame Age, for all that many of theſe Objectors 


know, and be next Neighbours. I have known 
divers Objections made, which the looking only 
into the Bible would anſwer, and many pro- 
ceed from the want of being converſant in it. 


Some have ſuppoſed, that they had great mat- 


ter of Objection from Chriſt's Curſing the Fig- 
tree, and cauſing it to wither away: But never 
ſo little Reflection might ſerve any one to take 
notice, how merciful a thing it was in the Son 
of God, and how ſuitable to the Goſpel which 
he preach'd, for him to ſhew his Power of pu- 


niſhment upon a Tree rather than upon a Man: 


It was then, and is at any time as eaſie for him 


to puniſh his Revilers, as it was to Curſe this 


Tree, or as it can be for them to Revile him, 
C 2 tho” 
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tho' they be never ſo ready at it. But to ma- 
nifeſt himſelf to be the Saviour, not the De- 


ſtroyer of Mankind; He Cured all manner of 


Diſeaſes, and raiſed the Dead; but never took 
away the Lite of any Man, nor inflicted any 
Wiſeaſe: He ſpared his worlt Enemies, the 


cribdes and Phariſees, and puniſhed their Hy- 


pocriſie in the Emblem only of a Fig-tree flou- 
rithing 1n Leaves betore the Time and Seaſon 


of Figs, and thereby promiſing very much and 


early Fruit, but having none; it made a ſhew 
of Figs out of Seaſon, but had nothing to an- 
{wer 10 fair an Appearance. This is the Para- 
ble of the Fig · tree repreſented in Fact, which 
we find expreſs'd in Words, Lake xiii. 6. and 
denoted the Deſtruction of Jeraſalem, whither 
our Saviour was then going, for its Unfruitful- 
nets and Hypocriſie, Matth. xxi. 18. 


Other Objections, which may ſeem more con- 


ſiderable, have been confuted even to a Demon- 
{tration. Cavils which have been raiſed con- 


cerning the Quantity of Space, which will be 


required to contain the Bodies of all Men at 
the Reſurrection, and concerning the * Bottom- 
leſs Pit, have been demonſtrated to be frivo- 


lous. That the Capacity of the Ark was ſuffi- 


cient to contain Noah and his Family with the 
Beaſts and Food for them; and that the In- 
creaſe of Mankind might extend to ſo great 
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Numbers in no longer a Compals of Years than 


the Scriptures in any Inſtance aſſign, are things 


| which have been often prov'd beyond any poſ- 
| ſibility of a Confutation ; and what ever force 
| there may ſeem to be in Objections of this na- 
ture, they are to be reckon'd among the YVulgar 


Errors, and in that Number Sir '[homas Brown 
has placed ſome of them, for Learned Men have 
been long ago aſham'd to make them ; and this, 
one would think, ſhould cauſe others to be 
more modeſt and cautious in their Objections a- 
gainſt the Scriptures, when ſuch as have the 
Appearance of the greateſt Strength in them, 
being once brought under ſtrict Examination 
prove to be be evidently falſe. And if they find 
they have been miſtaken and are willing to be 
undeceiv'd ; this will go fo far towards their 
Conviction, that I cannot but hope that the 
Conſiderations here propoſed, may be of ſome 
weight with them. 

Thus far, methinks, at leaſt, I may hope to 
prevail upon thoſe. who will not be convinced 
of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
they will no longer imagine it fafe or prudent to 
ſpeak lightly or profanely of it. Religion is 
too ſerious a thing, and of too great Concern- 
ment to Mankind, to be expoſed to the Scorn of 
every one, that thinks he can make a Jeſt. And 
that which is too hard for their Reaſon ; will 
be in little danger of their Raillery, but will ra- 
ther receive an additional Confirmatiom from it. 
The beſt and molt ſacred things are always molt - 
capable of Diſhonour and Affronts; for to aft- 

C 1 tront 
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front and abuſe any Perſon or Thing, is to en- 
deavour to make it appear bad, and it 1s the Se- 
curity of ſome things and ſome Men, that they 
cannot be repreſented worſe than they are. It 
is in any one's Power to affront the greateſt 
Prince, and a Man of the moſt eminent Vertue 
may be moſt eaſily abuſed ; but no Treaſon can 
be ſpoke againſt a Beggar, and it 1s the hardeſt 
matter to find out how to diſgrace him of whom 
nothing can be ſaid worſe than he deſerves. It 
is a kind of Teſtimony given to Religion, and 
an Acknowledgment paid to Vertue, when Men 
ſo induſtriouſly labour to vilify it. For how 
can that be diſparag'd which 1s of no Worth or 
Excellency ? Or why ſhould Men endeavour to 
bring that into Diſcredit, which hath not at pre- 
ſent a confeſs'd Reputation? Whether this be 
a deſerv*d Reputation or no, they may queſtion 
if they think fit, but then let them make it a ſe- 
rious Queition, and not to be decided by the 
loudeſt noiſe. But here is the Miſchief, they 
have no Patience to attend to the Force of an 


"———_ 


Argument, or to go on with a Diſpute ; but a 


Cavil is ſoon ſtarted, and Objections are more 
eaſily rais'd than anſwer'd upon any Subject, 
and then they trample with wonderful Scorn, 
and triumph upon that which they conceive is 


10 miſerably overcome: but alas the Victory is 


over themſelves; nothing is either the more or 


the leſs true for their believing or disbelieving 


it, and Religion is always the ſame, how pro- 


* 


We 
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We have no deſign to impoſe upon any, Man's 
Faith; but if there be Ren n Whkhs e 
it may well be expected from Reaſonable Men, 
that they ſhould hearken to Reaſon. Religion 
is Reaſon and Philoſophy, as the Fathers often 
| ſpeak, the beſt and trueſt Philoſophy. And L 


am perſuaded, how much ſoever I may have 


 faiPd in the Performance, that the Chriſtian 


Religion is capable of being prov*'d with ſuch 
clear and full Evidence, even to ordinary Un- 
derſtandings, as to make all Pretences of argu- 


ing againſt it appear to be as ridiculous as they 


arg impious. 
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"i ſuffer ſo much, and yer but few be ſaved, p 4 
; | Book. Page 44. 1.6. after #nder/tood,: ont 5 In which” he fol- 
0 lowed the Example of other Chriſtians, who lived before him, as 

| Arnobius teſtifies. (Here ſhould be placed the Referente to the 
| | Citation out of Arnobius.) P. 126. Marg. after 703, inſert. Orig. 
000 contra Celſ. 1. 3. p. 177. P. 128. after g αν , inſert. Orig. : 
1 | ib. p. 118. [andthe * placed before, Clem. Alex. I. 2. belongs to : 
11 this page of Origen.] P. 196. 1. 33. after Apoc. x. 3. add; And to 
1 hear is to underſtand, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. He that ſpeaketh in an un- 
11/8 known Tongue, ſpeaketh not unto Men for no Man * heareth, 
a 1118 that is, underſtandeth him. In which Senſe, b Cicero ſays, All 
BY 01108 Men are deaf to Languages, which they do not underſtand. Al 
{3.1118 a Odd eis vg Het. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. b Epicurei noſtri Grace fari neſci. 
T1118 unt, nec Græci Latine. Ergo hi in illorum, & .illi in horum Sermont 
1 ſurdi: item nos in iis Linguis, quas non intelligimus, quæ #%] 
4 | ſunt innumerabiles, ſurdi profecto ſumus. Cic. Tuſc. Diſp. 1. 5. c. 40. 2 
| 1 | | Page 254. 1. 18. after of ir, add ; Abiathar, when he became 27 

a worthy of Death, is ſtyled, a Man of Death. For ſo Solomon calls | 
| him, Thou art a Man of Death; but I will not at this time put 
thee to Death, 1 Kings 11. 26, And thus Adam by his Tranſgreſ- th 
ion became a Mar - am tho' he was not actually put to — 24 
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F 
Of Humane Reaſon. 


HE Divine Authority of the Scriptures being proved 
| in the Firſt Book, ſuch Points are cleared in the de- 


cond as are thought moſt liable to exception in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion But before Men venture upon Objections 
againſt the Scripture, it is fit for them to confider the 


ſtrength and compaſs of their own Faculties, and the 


manifold Defects of Humane Reaſon, p. 1. In ſome 
things, each fide of a Contradiction ſeems to be demon- 


ſtrable, p. 3. Every Man believes, and has the Ex- 


perience of ſeveral things, which in the Theory, and Spe- 
culative Notion of them, would ſeem as incredible, as 
_ thing in the Scriptures can be ſuppoſed to be, p. 9. 

hoſe who disbelieve, and reject the Myſteries of Religion, 
muſt believe things much more incredible, P- 19. 


CHAE 
Of Inſpiration. 


All motion of material things is derived from God; and 


it is at leaſt as conceiveable by us, that God doth aft 
upon the Immaterial, as that he acts upon the Material 
part of the World; and that He may att more powerfully 
upon the Wills and Underſtandings of ſomer Men than of 


others, p. 22. Wherein the Inſpiration of the Writers of 


the Scriptures did conſiſt, and how far it extended, p. 
24. Such Inferences from thence, as may afford a ſuffi- 
| 7 cient 
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cient Anſwer to the Objectinos alledged upon this SubjeR, 


p. 32. The Inſpiration of the Writers of the Scriptures, 


did not exclude Humane Means, as Information in Mat- 
ters of Fatt, &c. ibid. It did not exclude the uſe of 
their own Words and Style, ibid. Tho ſome things are 

. ſet down in the Scripture indefinitely, and without any 
poſitive Aſſertion or Determination; this is no proof a- 
gainſt their being written by Divine Inſpiration, p. 33, 
In things which might fall under Humane Prudence and 
Obſervation, the Spirit of God ſeems to have uſed only a 
directive Power and Influence, p. 36. This infallible 
Aſſiſtance was not permanent and habitual, p. 38. It 
did not prevent Perſonal Failings, p. 39. No Paſſage 
or Circumſtance in the Scripture Erroneous, ibid. 


2 A P.-E 
Of the Style of the Holy Scriptures, 
The Grammatical Conſtruction and Propriety of Speech, 


p- 41. Thoſe, which are loo d upon as Defects in the 


Scripture-Style, were uſual in the moſt approved Hea- 
then Authors, ibid. Metaphors and Rhetorical Schemes 
aud Figures, p. 45. The Siyle different of different Na- 
tions, p. 46. The Titles of Kings, p. 47. What Arts 
were uſed by Orators, to raiſe the paſſions, ibid. That 
they ſometimes read their Speeches, p. 50. The Figura- 
tive Expreſſious of the Prophets, aud their Types and Pa- 
rables were ſuitable to the Cuſtoms of the Places and Times 
wherein they liv'd, ibid. Several things related as Mat- 
ter of Fact, are ouly Parabolical Deſcriptions or Repre- 
| fſentations, p. 52. The Prophetick Schemes of Speech, u- 
ſaal with the Eaſtern Nations, p. 54. The want of di- 
ftinguiſhing the Perſons ſpeaking, has been a great Cauſe 
of miſunderſtanding the Scriptures, p. 55. The Anti- 
quity and various ways of Poetry, p. 56. The Me- 
taphorical and Figurative uſe of Words, in ſpeaking of 
the Works aud Attributes of God,' p. 58. The Deco- 


rum or ſuitableneſs of the Matter in the Style of Scrip- 
OS | tures 
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ture, p. 66, The Method, p. 73. Some Books of 
| Scripture, admirable for their Style, p.75. Why the 
Style not alike excellent in all the Books of Scriptures 


p. 78. 
CHAP. N 
Of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures. 


Any Controverſy concerning the Authority of ſome Books of 
Holy Scripture no Prejudice to the reſt, p. $1. The un- 
controverted Books contain all things neceſſary to Salua- 
tion, p. 82. The Diſpute concerning the Apochrypha, 
falls not here under Conſideration, p. 84. No Suppreſ- 
fron or Alteration of the Books of the Old Teſtament, 
by Idolatrous Kings, &c. ibid. The Bock of the Law, 
in the Hand-Writing of Moles, found in the Reign of 
Joſiah, p. 86. No Books but thoſe which were written 
by Inſpiration, received by the Jews into their Canon, 
p. 88. What Opinion the Ten Tribes had of the © 
Books of the Prophets, &C. p. 92. Neither the 
Samaritans, nor the Sadducees rejected any of 
the Books of the Old Teſtament, ibid. Of the 
Books, whereof mention is made in the Old Teſta- 
ment, p. 94. Why the Books of the Prophets have 
the Names of the Authors expreſsd, and that there 
was not the ſame Reaſon, that the Names of the Au- 
thors of the Hiſtorical Books ſhould be expreſs'd, p. 96. 
A wonderful Providence manifeſt in the preſervation of 

the Books of the Old Teſt. for ſo many Ages, ibid. The 
New Telt. confirms the Old, p. 97. The Caution of the 
Chriſtian Church in admitting Books into the Canon, 
ibid. The Primitive Chriſtians had ſufficient means to 
examine, and diſtinguiſh the Genuine and inſpired Wri- 
tings from the Apochryphal or Spurious, p. 99. The 
Goſpel of St. Matthew iz Hebrew, how long preſer- 
ved, p. 102. The Greek Verfion of it, ibid. The 
Canon of Scripture finiſhed by St. John, and the Books 
of the other Evangeliſts, &c. reviewed by him, p. 1 1 


— 
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The Teſtimony of the Adverſaries of our Religion, p. 104. 
Copies of great Antiquity ſtil] extant, p. 105. Hvw it 
came to paſs, that the Authority of ſome Books was at firſt 


— 


confirmed in Councils in Tertullian's time, p. 112. 
The Canon of Scripture generally received by Chriſtians 
of all Sects and Parties, p. 115. By the Canon of 
Scripture is to be underſtood a ſet number or Catalogue 
of Books of Scripture, p. 117. There is ſufficient rea- 


Canon of Scripture, p. 118. Tho” the Councils men- 
tiou'd by Tertullian, as having atteſted and confirm'd 
the Canon of Scripture, be omitted by other Authors, yet 
this is no proof, that the Canon of Scripture was not at- 
teſted and confirm'd by ſuch Councils, p. 119. Tho un- 
canonical Books were read in Churches, and the Autho- 
rity of ſome Books, which had been receiv'd into that 
Canon, was afterwards diſputed ; this does not prove 
that their Books were not inſerted by St. John into the 
ö Canon, which was aiteſted and confirm'd by thoſe Coun- 
ö cils, as fix'd and eſtabliſh d by him, p. 121. A paſſage 
V Origen explain d, that has been unjuſtly alledę'd to 
| prove, that in the times of the Apoſiles Chriſtians could 
3 not agree about their Writings, p. 126, 


RAP AY, 


Teſtament. 


An extraordinary Providence manifeſt in the preſervation of 
the Scriptures from ſuch Caſualties, as have befallen other 
Books,, p. 129. The Defect in the Hebrew Vowels, 
and the late invention of the Points no prejudice to the 
Authority of the Bible, p. 130. The change of the old 

Hebrew Characters into that now in uſe, is no prejudice 
to the Authority of the Hebrew Text, p. 133. The 


difference berween the Hebrew Text and the Septua- 
| | . gint, 


Adoubted , p. 106. The Canon had been fix d and 


Von to believe that St. John did both finiſh and ſettle the 


5 Of the various Readings in the Old and New 


Keri, and the Ketib, no prejudice to it, ibid. The 
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gint, and other Verſions, or between the Verſions them- 
ſelves, no way prejudicial to the Authority of the Scrip- 
tures, p. 135. It is confeſſed by the greateſt Criticks, 
both Proteſtants and Papiſts, that no difference is to be 
found in the ſeveral Copies of the Bible, which can pre- 
judice the Fundamental Points of Religion, or weaken 


| the Authority of the Scriptures, p. 139. No leſs may be 


ſaid in behalf of the New Teſtament than of the Old, 
p. 143- The great Care and Reverence which the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians had for the Buoks of it, ibid. Here- 
ticks could not corrupt the Text, and paſs undiſcovered by 
the Orth:dax, or even by other Hereticks, ibid. 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Difficulties in Chronology in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Uncertainty of Chronology in general, p. 149. Diffe- 


rences in Chronology, do not infer Uncertainty in the 


Matters of Fatt themſelves, ibid. They do not infer, 
. that there was any Chronological Miſtake made by the 


Pen-men of the Holy Scriptures, p. 152. The total 
term of Tears is not always exactly diſtinguihed from all 
the Particulars, of which it is compoſed ; and this has 
been the occaſion of Miſtakes in Chronology, ibid. A- 
nother occaſion of Miſtakes has been, that ſometimes the 
Principal Number is ſet doun, and the odd or leſſer 
Number is omitted, which us added to the princial Num- 
ber in other places, p. 153. Sometimes an Epo- 
cha is miſtaken by Chronologers, p. 155. The. likeneſs 
of two Words may occafion Variations in Chronol gy, 


p. 156. The Numeral Letters were eafily miſtaken by 
Tranſcribers, ibid. Some Alierations of the Septua- 


gint from the Hebrew ſeem to have been made with 


deſign, p. 157. The Terms of Time ſometimes taken 


incluſively, and at other times excluſively, >, P: 00 
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Of the Obſcurity of ſome places in the Scriptures, par- 
: ticularly of the Types end Prophecies. 1 8 


How it comes to paſs, that there are ſome things in the No 
Scriptures hard to be underſtood, p. 162. Some Do- a 
ctrines are difficult in themſelves, p. 163. The Learn- 4 
ing ani Wiſdom of ancient Times conſiſted in Proverbs k 
| and Parables, p. 165. Many places of Scripture, which 7 
| are obſcure to us, were not obſcure in the Ages when "= 
| they were written, p. 168. The main ſcope and defign I 
J of Parables is to be obſerved, aud not every word and cir- th 
1 cumſtance to be inſiſted upon, p. 173. The Obſcurity of 9 
1 Prophecies and Types confidered, p. 175. Differences in z 
the Interpretations of Prophecies no Argument for the 
ö Uncertainty of them, ibid. It is evident, and agreed 
by Interpreters, that Prophecies have been fulfilled, tho 07 ; 
{ =, "wp 772 about the Time when they were fulfilled, ibid. 
| Some Prophecies purpoſely obſcure, and why, p. 176. 0 
f Some Prophecies had never been conveyd down to Po- f t 
ſtterity, unleſs they had been obſcurely written, p. 178. 
Others could never have been fulfilled, p. 179. f 7 
Prophecies had been plainer, it would have been thought fu 
that they had been fulfilled only by defign and contri- fo 
Vance,. p. 180. Men would haus committed Sin, iu N 


many caſes, to fulfil Prophecies, ibid. They may ſome- 
times be obſcure in Mercy to Men, p. 181. And at o- bs 
ther times for a Judgment upon the Obſtinate, ibid. The y 


obſcurity of Prophecies deſigned to abate the Confidence, 1 
and exerciſe the diligence of Men, p. 182. Some Pro- 3 } 
phecies plainly delivered by all Prophets; thoſe which are 7 
not fo delivered, of great uſe, even before the Accom- / 
pliſoment, p. 183. This ſbeun of the Revelation of * 
S. John, p. 184. The Nature and Certainty of Types i 
conſidered, p. 186. The Obſcurity of Scriptures is not > 


uch, as to be any Prejudice to the End and Deſign of IJ 
21 them, P. 189. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


| 0f the Places of Seripture, which ſeem to contradif 


each other. 


No reaſon to expect that the Scriptuyes ſhould be ſo penned 


as to afford no ſuſpicion of Contraditiion to injudicious 


and raſh Men, p. 191. What Method ought to be ta- 


ken, to make a true Judgment of any Author, p. 193. 
An Objection may imply too much, as well as prove too 


little, to be of any force, p. 195. Contradiftions in 
Points of Chronology , and other things of little moment, 


tho” they ſhould have happened by the fault and negligence 
of Men, would be no Argument againſt the Authority of 
the Scriptures, _ - © % p. 198. 


i n Fi 


0f the Creation of the World, and the Preſervation 


of it. 


Of the Time, when the World began, Pp. 200. There is 


no roaſon to ſuppoſe the World to have been at firſt made 
by Mechanical Laws, tho it was preſerved according to 


ſuch Laws, p. 201. Sufficient Reaſons may be given 


for the Creation of the World in that manner , which 
we find related in the Book of Geneſis, p. 202. with 


reſpect to the Angels, p. 205. with reſpect to Men, 


p. 207. The Prefervation of the World is not perform- 
ed according to Mechanical Principles, p. 210. The 
Mechanical Hypotheſes grounded upon Miſtakes , viz. 
that there is always the ſame Quantity of Motion, p. 212. 
that there is a Plenum, ibid. 'They ſuppoſe it more 
Mortßhy of God to leave Matter and Motion to perform 
all by themſelves, without his immediate Interpofition and 
Aſſiſtance, p. 215. The Ordinary aud Extraordinary, 
or Miraculous Works of God conſidered, ibid. The 
Laws of the Material, and of the Moral Part of the 
World, compared, p. 217. The Mechanical Hypo- 
theſes 


Nn 
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theſes inconſiſtent with our Duty of Prayer to God, PE 
deliverance in Sickneſs and Dangers, ibid. The M. 


chanical Philoſophy proceeds upon a miſtaken Notion of 


God, p. 218, 
| CHAP. X 
Of other Habitable Worlds beſides this Earth. 
All things are alike eafie to God, yet Men are moſt incli- 
ned to admire and gloriſie Him for the vaſtueſs of his 
Works, p. 220. Wonderful Diſcoveries lately made 
upon Earth by Microſcopes, as well as by Teleſcopes, in 
the Heavens : But Angels, who have no need of artif:- 
cial Helps to diſcern them, glorifie God for his Works, 
more than Men, p. 221. The Uſe and Benefit of the 
Stars, p. 222. The Earth to be confidered as the Seat 
of Mankind in all Ages, under which Notion it is no 
contemptible Place, p. 223. The Planets not inhabita- 
ble, ibid. For what Uſes they may be defigned, p. 224. 


CHAP. XI. I 
That there is nothing in the Scriptures, which contra- 
dicts the late Diſcoveries in Natural Philoſophy. 


The Uſe of popular Expreſſions implies neither the Affirma- 
tion, uor the Denial of the Philoſophical Truth of them, 
p. 227. How the Sun is ſaid to ſtand ſtill, Joſ. 
X. I2. p. 228. The Firmament in the midſt of the 
Waters, Gen. i. 6. explained, p. 229. The Sun and 
the Moon how ſaid to be 720 great Lights, Gen. i. 16. 
p. 230. The Pillars of the Earth, 1 Sam. xi. 8. p. 
231. The Sky ſcrong, and as a Molten Looking-glafs , 
Job. xxxvii. 18. p. 232. The Scripture ſpeaks ſtritily 
according to Philoſophy, ibid. The Oljection from the 
Deluge anſwer d, p. 233. 


CHAP. 
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4 CHAS / 1+ | 
! Of Mary's being Created capable of Sin and Dam- | 
= nuation. 


| This repugnant, neither to the Juſtice nor Mercy of God, l 
p. 233. The Objefion rightly ſtated, p. 235. The h 
1 Glory of God is more advanced, and the Attributes of 
bis iſdom and his Juſtice, and of his Goodneſs it ſelf, 
5 WE are more diſplayed by keaving Men to a freedom of Acting, 
eb an the y would have been by impoſing an inevitable Fate 
upon Mankind, p. 236. Freedom of Action conduce th 
= more to the Happineſs of the Bleſſed, than a neceſſity of 


» WW mot Sinning could have done, p. 238. 
e | | 
0 


1 Of the Fall of the Angels, and of our firſt Parents. 


e Fall of Angels hou cauſed, p. 242. The Fall of Man. 

The Effects of it Viſible, however the Thing may be diſ- 
puted, p. 243. No Pre-exiſtence of Souls, p. 244. 
- Eve beguiled by the Serpent, p. 245. The Sin of Eat- | 

ing the forbidden Fruit, p. 248. Many Circumſtances | 

omitted in the Scripture concerning the ſtate of our Firſt 
Parents in Paradiſe, and relating to their Fall, ibid. 
y Why a Commandment was given them concerning a thing 
. of an indifferent Nature, p. 249. The Curſe upon the 
e Serpent, p. 253. The Curſe of the Ground, p. 254. 
a The Puniſbment of our Firſt Parents, ibid. e Tall | 
. not Allegorical, p. 256. The Effects of it upon all Po- 
6 fterity, \ ; pe- 261. 


y „ = 
Of the Eternity of Hell-Torments. 


The Eternity of Hell-Torments conſiſtent with the Juſtice 

of God, becauſe (1.) Rewards and Puniſhments are a- 

like propoſed to our Choice, p. 263. (2.) The Rewards 
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are Eternal as well as the Puniſhments, p. 264. (3.) It 
was neceſſary, that the Sanction of the Divine Laws 
ſhould be by eternal Rewards and Puniſhments, p. 266. 
(4-) It is neceſſary, that eternal Puniſhments ſhould be 
inflicted upen the Wicked according to this Sandction, 
p. 267. Objections obviated , p. 269. The Eternity 
of Hell Torments conſiſtent with the Mercy of God, p. 271, 


CHAP. XV... 
Of the Jewiſh Lam. 


Of the Judicial Laws, p. 277. Of the Ceremonial Laws, 
p. 278. They were given to prevent Idolatry, p. 280. 
To figuify and repreſent inward Purity and Holineſs, 
p. 283. This ſhewn of Circumciſion, p. 284. Of Pu- 
71ficarions, ibid. Of Abſtinences, p. 285. Of Sacrifices 
and Oblatins, ibid. The Jewiſh Worſhip was Typical of 

Cbriſt and his Goſpel, p. 286. This proved of Sacri. 0 
fices, ibid. Purifications, p. 289. Iucenſe, ibid. ＋ 


5 


During this Ceremonial Diſpenſation, there was a ſuj- 
ficient Revelation of the Internal and Spiritual parts 7 


of Religion, p. 290. The Love of God, and of their 
Neighbour, ibid. A Future State, p. 292. The Re- Ie; 


ſarrection, 5 p. 293 N 1 

© H AP; XVI. TI . 7 

Of the Ceſſation of the Jewiſh Lav, 1 

The Types of the Law fulfled in the Meſſias, p. 300. 5 

The ſtrange Evaſions and abſurd Opinions of the Jews, 10 

ibid. It was foretold by the Prophets, that the Law was Y 
to ceaſe upon the coming of the Meſſiah, p. 308. 1 

was afterwards to become impracticable, p. 310. Hou 2 

it is to be underſtood that the Moſaical Law was to en- 4 

gure for ever, p. 318, 7, 
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een, 
Of the Sinful Examples recorded in the $ criptures: 


Several Places of the Scriptures, relating evil Actions, 
contain only matter of Fact, p. 324. The Rules of 
Good and Evil, by which we are to judge of Actions, are 


plainly deliver'd in the Scriptures, ibid. The Rel tion 


of the Bad Actions of Good Men, may be of Uſe; 1. To 
ſbeu the Sincerity of the Pen-men of the Scriptures, ibid. 


2. To diſcover the Frailty of Humane Nature, and the 
neceſſity of imploring the Divine Grace; 3. To ſhew 
that God can bring Good out of Evil, p. 325.. 4: For 
the Glory of God's Grace, and for a Warning to future 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Abraham's offering up his Son Ifaac; of Jephtha's 


Vow ; And of the Divine Vengeance executed by 
the People of Tirael upon Heathen Nations. 


Neither the Example of Abraham, nor that of Jephthas 


authorizes or countenances humane Sacrifices. An Angel 
ſent from Heaven to prevent, the ſlaying of Iſaac, and 
a Miracle wrought to ſubſtitute another Sacrifice in his 


| ſtead, ſufficient Evidence of God's diſapproving ſuch Sa- 


crifices, p. 327. Jephtha's Vow raſh, and the manner 
of performing it not certainly known, p. 329. If by 
Jacrificing his Daughter, he afted contrary to the Law 
of Moſes, ibid. Tis ſupp'sd ſhe was not put to 


Death, but only obliged io live in a ſlate of Virginity 


and Solitude, p. 330. The Iſraelites being made the 
Executioners of God's Wrath upon the Heathen Na- 
tions, mcſt proper to raiſe in them an Abhorrence of their 
Idolatry, - „ P 
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Of the Imprecations in the Pſalms, and other Books | 


of the Old Teſtament. 


Many of theſe Expreſſions are uſed in reference to the Na- 


tions, on whom God had commanded the Iſraelites to 
execute his Judgments, p. 335. David being a King, 
was a Revenger to execute Wrath upon him that 
did Evil, ibid. It is lawful to pray, that Melefattors 
may be puniſh'd, p. 336. The Jews might appeal to 
God as their Political Legiſlator and Governour, ibid. 
Thoſe which ſeem Imprecatious, are oftentimes Predicti- 
ons, and Denunciations of Judgment, p. 337. Divers 
Places are to be underſtood of Judas, or of others like 
him, p. 338. This Suppoſition is imply d in Impreca- 
tions, if they will perſiſt in their Sins, if they will 
not repent, ibid. What Charity was required under 
the Law, and what was meant by the Word Neighbour, 

| p. 339. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Texts of the Old Teſtament cited inthe New. 


The Apoſtles cited the Scriptures of the Old Teſta- 
ment according to the Expoſition of them then acknour 
| ledg'd by the Jews, p. 343. 4 remarkable Paſſage 
from F. Simon to this purpoſe, p. 345. The Epiſtle 


to the Hebrews much admired by a Learned Jew, for | 


the ſublime Senſe therein given to the Texts of the Old 
Teſtament, ibid. 


EH AP. XXL 1 
Of the Incarnation and Death of the Son of God. 


1. The neceſſity of the Incarnation of the Son of God 


conſider d, p. 347. 2. Though it ſhould be ſuppos'd, 
that God could have pardon'd the Sins of Men upon 


ther Terms, yet the Incarnation and Death of the Son 9 
=. Goa 
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God is ſo far from implying any thing unworthy of him, 

that no other way of our Reconciliation with him (as far 
ks i as we are able to apprehend) could ſo much have become 

the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, p. 348. 1. There 
is nothing in this whole Diſpenſation unworthy of God, 


x  tbid. which is prov'd by ſhewing, (I.) The Unreaſou- 

=: ableneſs of this Suppoſition, that the Union of the Divine | 

— and Humane Nature in Chris? ſhould cauſe the Godhead | 
rs zo ſuffer with the Manhood, p. 3 50. (2.) The Humi- - | 
1 Kation of the Son of God in aſſuming our Nature may | 
* be accounted for without ſuppoſing, that the Godhead 


. Fifer d, p. 352. .) The Satisfaction of Chriſt by 
dying for our Sins, may be explain'd without ſuppoſing 


1 tit, p. 353. 2. No other way (as far as we can appre- 
ra hend) could have been ſo proper and expedient, as the 
i Incarnation of the Son of God to procure the Salvation 
a of Mankind, p. 359. (I.) The Doctrine and Preach- 
1 ing of the Son of God was of more Power and Autho- 


rity, than the Preaching or Doctrine of a Man or Angel 
5 could have been, ibid. (2.) His Example is of greater 
| Perfection and Holineſs, p. 361. (3.) His Mediation 

and Interceſſion is of greater efficacy, p. 363. (4-) The 
J. Incarnation and Death of the Son of God is the moſt 
effettual means to excite in us Faith, Hope, and Charity, 


0 and to diſpoſe and engage us to all Vertue and Piety, p. 364. 

g CHAP. XXII. 

1 Of Chriſt's being tempted by the Devil. 

4 I. An Account of this wonderful Diſpenſation, p. 377- 

; II. Obſervations upon it, p. 381. 1. This Temptation 
of Chriſt had never been known, but by the Relation of 
the Evangeliſts, ibid. 2. By this Temptation, his Good= 
neſs towards us is magnified, p. 382. 3. He is hereby 

an Example of Patience to us under the Temptations of 

a the Devil, p. 383. 4. We have from hence thegreateſt 

1 comfort and encouragement under ſuch Temptations, 

f p. 384. 

{ d 3 CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXII. 


Of the Fulneſs of Time or the Time pointed b 
2 for the Incarnation of our Bleſſed 1 


God had bofore-hand uſed all other means, to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of ſending his Son at laſt, p. 387. The Recep- 


tion of the Goſpel had been much more difficult, if it had 
not been foretold in ſo many ſeveral Ages by the Pro- 
phets, p. 391. The Time of Chris?'s coming might de- 
pend upon the Duration of the World, p. 392. The 
World was then prepared for his coming, p. 394. The 


particular Temper and Diſpoſition of that Age, in which 


our Saviour was born, made it the moSf ſeaſonable, 
„„ 3 . 
; CHA P. XXIV. 


of the laſt Days, and of the laſt Day, or the Day 


of Judgment. 


The Ia? Days of the World ſeldom mentioned in expreſs 
Terms in Scripture, but under the Reſemblances of other 
Events, p. 398. The Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, typi- 

cal of the Day of Judgment, p. 399. This appears 
from Matth. xxiv. ibid. The laſt Days of the ſew- 
iſh Diſpenſation, p. 401. The Times of the Goſpel meant 
by the laſt Days, p. 403. St. Paul did not ſuppoſe 
that the Day of Judgment was approaching in his time, 
p. 405. There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the lait 
Judgment must be confined to one Day, p. 409. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Sacraments. 


The Nature and Defign of Sacraments, p. 411. I. They 
are outward and viſible Signs of our Entrance into Co- 
venant with God, or of our Renewing our Covenant 


with him, p. 412. 2. They are Tokens and Pledges to 1 
” 


it 
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of God's Love and Favour, p. 416. 3. They are 
Means and Inſtruments of Grace and Salvation, p. 417. 
4. They are Federal Rites of our Admiſſion into the 
Church, as a viſible Society, and of our Union with it, 
as ſuch, p. 419. The Sacraments of Baptiſm, and the 
Lord's Supper, fully anſwer the End and Defign of the 
Inſtitution of Sacraments, p. 420. 5 


CHAP. XXVI 
Of the Bleſſed Trinity. 


| There is no Contradiftion in this Myſtery of our Religion, 


p. 423. The Diſtinction of the Three Perſons in the 
Deity, p. 424. The Unity of the Divine Nature, 
p. 425. The Difference between the Divine Per ſons 
and Humane Perſons, p. 427. Other things are and 
muſt be believed by us, which are as little underſtood as 
this Doftrine, p. 430. The neceſſity of the Belief of 
this Doctrine explained aud defended, p.432. This 
Doctrine exceedingly tends to the Advancement of Vertue 
and Holineſs, and has a great Influence upon the Lives 
and Converſations of Men, N p- 434. 


nr 
Of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 


God is certainly able to raiſe the Dead, p. 436. Bodies 
after their Corruption, and the Diſſolution of the Parts 
which compoſe them, may be reſtored to Life, by the Re- 
union of theſe Parts again, p. 441. We may riſe again 
with the ſame Bodies, which we have here, notwith- 
ſtanding any Change or Flux of the Parts of our Bodies, 
while we live, or any Accidents after Death, p. 442, 
It is credible and reaſonable to believe, not only that God 
can, but hikewiſe that he will raiſe the Dead, p. 446. 


CHAP. 


1 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the Reaſons why Chris did not ſhew himſelf 
to all the People of the Jews, after his Reſur- 
rection. | 


There are Reaſons peculiar to this Diſpenſation of his Re- 
ſurrection, why Chriſt ſhould not ſhew himſelf to all 
the People, after he was 2 from the Dead, p. 4x50, 
It had not been ſuitable to the other Diſpenſations of God 
towards Mankind, for him to have done it, p. 47 1. 
Great Numbers of the Jews being given over to hard- 
neſs of Heart, would not have believed, tho they had 

(| ſeen Chriſt after his Reſurrection, p. 472. F the 

vi Jews had believed in Chriſt, their Converſion had not 

| been a greater Proof of the Truth of his Reſurreftion, 

1 than their Unbelief has been, p. 43. The Power of 

| Chriſt's Reſurrectiun manifeſted in the Miraculous 

I Gifts beſtowed upon the Apoſtles, was as great a Proof 

, his Reſurrection, as the Perſonal Appearance of our 

Saviour himſef could have been, . tbid. 


C H A P - XXIX ts 5 
il Of the Forty Days, in which Chriſt remained 
upom the Earth after his Reſurrection, and 
of the manner of his Aſtenſion. 
Many things in the Life of Chriſt before his Paſſion omit- 
ted by the Evangeliſts, p. 477. Aud likewiſe after | 
bis Reſurreftion, p. 459. What may be concluded 
from that which we read of his conver ſing with his 
Diſciples after it, p. 460. The manner of his Aſcen- 
fron, | | | | | | P- 462. 
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CHA PF; XXX. 


| I} by. ſome Works of Nuture are more eſpecially 


aſcribed to God; why Means was ſometitines 
uſed-in the Working of Miracles; and why 
Faith was ſometimes required of thoſe, up- 
on whom, or before whom Miractes were 


wionght. LIVE 


I ; f KN 2 Bat 
| All Creatures act with a conflant dependence upon the 
Divine Power and Influence; but things may be ſaid 


more eſpecially to be done by Got! himſelf, whereby up- 
on ſore. extraordinary Occaſion, his Power, and his 
Will,--are more particularly manifeſted, or his Pro- 
miſe fulfilled, p. 467. Miracles are more peculiarly 
the Works of God , becauſe they are wrought without 
the concurrence or ſubſerviency of Natural Means, 
p. 466. Means uſed as Circumſtances to render Mi- 
racles more obſervable, not as concurring to the Pro- 
duction of the Effett, p. 467. Chriſt had given unde- 
niabls Prof of his Miraculous Power, before he requi- 
red Faith as a condition in ſuch as came to ſee his Mi- 
racles, and to receive the benefit. of them, p. 468. 
Whether be required Faith of any before his working of 
a Miracle, who had not already {een him work Mira- 
cles, P+4709. ' Great Reaſonthat no Miracle ſu d be 


| purpoſely wrought for the captions and mal; us,; 
p. 471. The caſe of his own Country-men wa: par- 


ticular, ibid. The caſe of thoſe who came to deſire 
his Help, p. 475. Our Saviour hereby ſignified, that 
he requires the ſame Faith. of thoſe who have not 
fees his Miracles, as he djd of thoſe who had ſeen 
. x, 


voi, II. 


p. 47 
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CHAP. XXXI. TT 
Of the ceaſing of Prophecies and Miracles. © 
The Antiquity of 8 adds to their Foree and Evi- q 
' dence, p. 479. The Ceſſation of Miracles, ibid. We: WM . 
read of no miraculous Power beftow'd upon any Man e 
before Moſes, p. 481. Neither Prophecies nor Mi-. 
racles in the Jewiſh Church for more than four, hun- 
 ared Years before Chriſt, p- 482. Miracles, if common, Th, 
. would loſe the Defign and Nature of Miracles, p. 484. 
Nen would pretend to frame Hypotheſes to ſotoe-them, 
ibid. A conſtant Power of Miacles would occafion MM © 
Impoſtures, p. 485. They would occafion Pride in 4 
' thoſe that wrought them, p 486. No more. Reaſon 5 
for Miracles to prove the Chriſtian Religion among 
Chriſtians than there is need of them to prove a God, 
p. 487. A Divine Power is notwithſtanding evident 
among Chriſtians living in Heathen Countries, ibid. 


nA NIXTG, ©- 6h 
Of the Cauſes, why the Jews and Gentiles re. 
Jeded Chriſt, notwithſtamdiæg all the Mira- 
cles wrought by him, and his Apoſtles. 


A Supernatural Grace neceſſary to True Faith, p. 488. 
Jews and Proſelytes were converted in great Num- 
bers, p. 491. Many durſt not own Chriſt; Others 

Had their Hearts hardned, p. 494. They had violent 
Prejudices againſt the Goſpel, p. 496. The Signs and 
Munders of falſe Prophets a Cauſe of the Infidelity of 
the Jews, p. 498. The Unbelief of the Jeaus being 
Foretold by the Prophets, is a Confirmation of the G0- 
ſpelt, p. 499. Great Numbers of the Heathen con- 

verted, ibid. The Cauſe of Unbelief in the Philofo- 

Phers, p. yoo. Of Epictetus and Seneca, p. fol: 
The Prejudices of the Gentiles, p. oy. They would 
not be at the Pains rightly to underſtand the _—_— 

| - or ; 2 
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| 1 ligion, ibid. Oracles had foretold that it ſhould not 


laſt above ccclxv;/Nears, p. 708. Herefies and Schiſms 
gave great Scandal, p. og. Many Heatbens however 
had more favourable and juft Thoughts of the Cor 2 
an Religion, p. 711. Of the Writings of the Hea- 
then againſt it, p. 17. The Writings of the anci- 


ent Jeus confirm it. pP. $18, 
CHAP. XXIII. 


| That the Confidence of Men of falſe Religions, 
and ther Willingneſs to ſuffer for them, is 


uo Prejudice to the Authority of the True 


The. Martyrs for the Chriſtian Religion more numerous 


than the Sufferers:for any other, p. 20. Leal for 
- Falſhood no Prejudice to Truth, p. 721. The Prefe- 
rence for the Chriſtian Religion before all others, p. 
722. The proper Notion of Martyrdom. p. 523. 


That Differences in Matters of Religion are no 
Prejudice to the Truth and Authority of it. 


| Differences in matters of Religion 2 be, unleſs God 


ſhould miraculouſly and irreſiſtibly interpoſe to prevent 
them, p.y26. It is not neceſſary that God ſhould 
thus interpoſe, p.530. nor expedient, p. 731. Theſe 
Differences, how great, aud how many ſoever they 
may be, are no prejudice to the Truth and Certainty 
of Religion, p. J33. All Parties are agreed in the 
Truth of Religion in general, and of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in particular, p. $34. II is not Religion only, 
about which Men diſpute, but there is nothing beſides 
in which Men have not diſagreed, p. 737. Prophe- 


cies are hereby fulfill, - mr 


CHAP 


CHAP: XXV. 


Though all Objections could not be GOT; 
Del this would be no juſt Cauſe to rejet? the 
Authority of the Scriptures. 


of true Revelation may contain great Difficulties; ; 42 if 


the Arguments in proof of the Scriptures remain in 
their full Force, notwithſtanding any Objections, and 
ns poſitive and direct Proof be brought that they are in. 
 ſuffitient, the Objeftions muſt proceed\from ſome Mi. 
Habe, and ought to be rejected, as infi renificant, p.540- 
This is ſhewn in Particulars, p. 41. The way of 
Reaſoning, which is made uſe of to diſprove the Truth 
and Authority of the Scriptures, conſider'd in caſes of 
another nature, p. 743. Diff culties can never alter 
. The nature © Aonigk ade gh P ſ46. 


CHAP, XXXVL 


- 


75 * Conclufs fron ; containing an Exbortation 70 4 


ſerious Con ul ideration 0 F theſe things, both 
from the Example of 2 wiſeſt and moſt 
learned Men, and from the infinite I. _— 
trance of the things themſelves. 8 


As wiſe and learned Men, as any that ever liv'd in the 


World, have ſuffer Per ſecutions and Martyrdom for 
the C brifian Religion, p. $47. The Cauſes of Unbe- 
lief among Chriſtiaus; Immorality, à Spirit of Con- 
tradfction, and Singularity of Opinion, p. 748. I is 
at every Man's own Peril, if he makes a raſh and par- 
tial Judgment, ibid. This is too Fair a Subject to 
jeſt and triſſe withal, * p. JJ. 
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1 Oo Human Reaſon. * 
of  PXEJAVING in the former Book proved the [| 


DE Divine Authority of the Scriptures, 1 44 
proceed in this to clear ſuch Points, as 
f : are commonly thought moſt liable to 


A | - exception in the Chriſtian Religion, and | 
I ; propoſe ſome Conſiderations which may ſerve to | 
1. move ſuch Prejudices, and obviate ſuch Cavils, as ; 
71 GE uſually raiſed againſt the Holy Scriptures. But 

on before Men venture upon making Objections againſt h 
# the Scriptures, they would do well, firſt, to conſider | 


the compaſs and ſtrength of their own Parts and Fa- 
culties, and to obſerve in how many things they dai- 
y find themſelves deceived ; how many "Men there 
are who underſtand much more than themſelves, and 


how much folly and ignorance there is in the wiſeſt 
Vo I. II. B Men. 


; 
* 


2 The Reaſonableneſs and Certainty 
Men. Thoſe, commonly, that raiſe Objections againſt the 
the Scriptures, are as confident in the management of WW | 
them, as if they underſtood all things beſides, and po 
therefore conclude, that muſt needs be falſe, which * 
they do not underſtand; not conſidering, how very ele 
reaſonable it is to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould command thin: 
and reveal many things, the Natures and Reaſons of W mon 
which we may not be able to comprehend. This muſt ¶ rienc 
be granted by every Man who believes God to be in- culat 
finitely wiſe, but doth not think himſelf to be fo, i any 
and acknowledgeth God's Sovereignty over him. For, IIi. 
as he is infinitely Wiſe, he may reveal things above mall 
our Capacities ; and as he is the Supreme Lord and I. 
Governor of the World, he may command us what in to u. 
his infinite Wiſdom he ſhall ſee fitting, tho we may WW ft 
not perceive the Reaſon and Deſign of it. And yet ter. 
this is the utmoſt, that, upon a due Examination, lity i 
many of the Objections againſt the Authority of the ¶ ter is 
Scriptures amount to, that there are ſeveral things in | diviſi 
them, of which ſome Men think no clear account W Nj +: 
can be given, and others, which ſeem to them ur- and 
worthy of Gd. - 5 | only 1 
Now, what is the meaning of this way of obj<& ¶ tion. 
ing? And where lies the force of ſuch Arguments but I vifible 
in this, that it is not to be conceived, that God would WW often 
reveal or command any thing, with which they are W 1, ; 
not ſatisfied, or which they cannot perfectly under- MW other 
ſtand ? This is all the ſtrength of this ſort of Ob- W infinit 
jections. There is all the reaſon in the world to be- ¶ diviſit 
lieve the Scriptures to be the Word of God, if they ¶ cauſe 
did not contain things, which theſe Men, in their great ſarily 
wiſdom, think ſhould not be there, if they were his tho” n. 
Word; which 1s to make their own Underſtanding berleſ⸗ 
the meaſure and Criterion of Divine Revelation. And which 
ſome have turned Scepticks, for as good Reaſons; and 


1. 
— 


NS Icvcn © 
others have been Atheiſts, upon the ſame Principles; ¶ ſabſtra 
finding as much fault with the Syſtem of the World, Write. 


and the Order and Contrivance of the Parts of it, 35 Nor lim 


the 


Py 


of the Chriſtian Religion. 3 


the Deiſt doth with the Scriptures ; they have re- 
{ nounced all Belief of a God, upon the ſame grounds 
upon which he disbelieves the Chriſtian Religion. To 
| convince Men therefore of the Narrowneſs and V/eak- 
neſs of Human Reaſon, I ſhall ſhew, I. That in ſome 
things, each ſide of a Contradiction ſeems to be de- 
monſtrable. II. That every Man believes and expe- 
riences ſeveral things, which, in the Theory and Spe- 
culative Notion of them, would ſeem as incredible as 
any thing in the Scriptures can be ſuppoſed to be. 
III. That thoſe who reject the Myſteries of Religion, 


muſt believe things much more incredible. 


* 


I. In ſome things, each ſide of a Contradiction ſeems 
to us demonſtrable. Several Inſtances might be given 
| of this : I ſhall inſtance only in the diviſibility of Mat- 
| ter. Nothing ſeems more evident, than that diviſibi- 
lity is eſſential to Matter, and that therefore all Mat- 
the ter is diviſible, ſo that the leaſt part of Matter is as 
in diviſible as the biggeſt, becauſe the leaſt particle of 
unt Matter is Matter, that is, it is of the ſame Nature 
un Wand Eſſence with the whole: and all Matter differs 

only in Bulk, or Figure, or Place, or Reſt, or Mo- 
c tion. It being then of the Nature of Matter to be di- 
out WF viſible, it muſt ever be diviſible, tho? it be never ſo 
ald octen divided; ſince ir can never be ſo divided, as to 
are loſe its own Nature, or ceaſe to be Matter. On the 
r. other fide, it is demonſtrable, that Matter cannot be 
b- infinitely diviſible ; becauſe, whatever is diviſible, is 
be · ¶ diviſible into Parts; ang no Parts can be infinite, be- 
ic) cauſe no Number can be ſo. For all Number is neceſ- 
car farily in it ſelf capable of being counted or numbred, 
his ¶ tho no finite being may be able to number it; a num- 
ph berleſs Number is a contradiction, it is a Number 
N F which is no Number: therefore all Number mult be 
egen or odd, and muſt be capable of addition and 
* ſubſtraction; which is contrary to the Nature of Infi- 
Id Write. For what is leſs or greater, has certain bounds 


the or limits, and therefore cannot be infinite, or with- 
| B 2 out 


is equal to the Whole. I ſhall give but one ſuch Proof 


every Point of the ÆAquator to the Centre of the Globe; 


«a 
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out any end or bounds. Matter therefore cannot be 


diviſible in Inſinitum, ſince all Diviſion is into Part, 


and all Parts are capable of being numbred, that is 


they are more or fewer, even or odd. It will ng 


ſuffice, to ſay, that Matter can never actually be 


divided into infinite Parts, tho? it be capable of inf. 


nite Diviſion, ſo as that there can be no end of its di 
viſibility. For the Parts into which it is diviſible, 
muſt be actually exiſtent, tho' not actually divided: 


For nothing can be diviſible into Parts which it hath 
not; and all Parts actually exiſtent, whether they be 


divided, or only diviſible, are capable of being num. 
bred, or muſt have a determinate Number, and there. 
fore cannot be infinite. But to ſay that theſe Part 
of Matter are indefinite, but not infinite, is only to 
confeſs, that we know not what to ſay of them: for 
they are indefinite in reſpect to us, not in their own 
Nature; we cannot determine their Number, or what 
end there can be of dividing them; but this is an 
argument of our own ignorance, and proves nothing 
as to the nature of the thing. | 

Again: Nothing is clearer to every Underſtanding, 
than that all the Parts into which the Whole 1s divided, 
being taken together, are equal to the Whole: yet i 
ſeems many ways demonſtrable, that any ſingle Pan 


of this, as may be moſt obvious. It mutt be granted, 
tllat in any Circle a Line may be drawn from every 
Point of the Circumference to the Centre: Suppoſe 
then the Circle to be the Æquator, or a Line draw! 
round the Globe of the Earth, and that ten thouſand 
leſſer Circles are drawn within the Aquator round 
the ſame Centre, and that a Right Line is drawn from 


every ſuch Right Line drawn from the Æquator to the 
Centre, muſt of neceſſity cut through the ten thouſand 
lefler Circles drawn about the ſame Centre, and cor 


ſequently there mult be the ſame number of Point 
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in a Circle ten thouſand times leſs than the Æquator, 
that there is in the AZquator it ſelf. And becauſe 
there may be a Circle drawn from any point of the 
Diameter, the leſſer Circles may be multiply'd to as 
many as there are points in the Diameter, which are 
innumerable, and therefore the leaſt Circle imagina- 
| ble may by this Demonſtration have as many points 
| as the greateſt, that is, it may be as big as the great- 
elt, or as big as one never ſo many thouſand times 
bigger than it ſelf. For all the Lines drawn from the 

utmoſt Circumference, terminate in the Center, which 
proves that the Center, or the leaſt Circle imaginable. 
| Immediately next to it, muſt be equal to the Circum- 


ference never ſo much bigger than it. For to anſwer, 


that the leſſer Circles have as many points, but not 


ſo big as the greateſt, is againſt the Suppoſition, be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe a Line drawn from every one of the 


leaſt points of the greateſt Circle, through the leaſt 


Circle to the Center, and the leaſt points in the great- 
eſt Circle muſt be as ſmall as any in the leaſt Circle, 


| there being nothing in the nature of Circles or Points 


to hinder it, and every Line paſſing from the Circum- 
ference to the Center, is ſuppoſed to be of the {ame 


bigneſs in all its parts, and therefore all the Points of 


Interſection muſt be equal with thoſe in the Circum- 
ene, 7 og la 

This proves, that we may loſe our ſelves in the 
Speculation of Material things: for when we once ab- 
ſtract them from Senſe, and conſider them in the The- 
ory, they become inexplicable: Becauſe our Faculties 


were never deſignd for {ach Speculations, and are 


not made for them, nor are capable of them, at leaſt 
in this mortal ſtate. But this is no Argument, that 
our Senſes rightly diſpos'd, and in due Circumſtan- 
ces, may deceive us in things, which are the Objects 


of Senſe, ' or that we may be deceiv'd in truſting to | 


them. Becauſe what is the Object of Senſe, is the 
proper Object for us to judge of by Notions deriv'd 
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from our Senſes, or by the Informations which we re- 
ceive from them. Our Faculties were defign'd not 
for mere Speculation and Curioſity about matters, 
which perhaps it 1s impoſſible for us Creatures fully 
to comprehend, but for our Uſe and Welfare: they 
were deſign'd to prevent our being deceiv'd in things 
which are the Objects of Senſe; and therefore all the 
Abſurdities, which are charged upon the Doctrine of 


Tranſubſtantiation, are truly urged, becauſe they are 


concerning an Object of Senſe; and all ſuch Maxims, 
as the Part is leſs than the Whole, &c. muſt hold true, 
when me are apply'd to Objects of Senſe, tho it be 
paſt our Underſtandings to conceive, how they ſhould 
be applicable to things, which do not fall under the 
Perception of our Senſes; for theſe Notions were im- 
planted in us, to guide and dire& us in the Courſe of 
this Life ; and we muſt rely upon them, when they 
are apply*d only to their proper Objects, rather than 
upon any Speculations,- which are too nice and high 
for our Conceptions. And it is as abſurd to believe 
what contradicts our Senſes in an Object of Senſe, as 
to extend theſe Maxims to Objects which are inſenſi 
ble, and only in Idea. „ 
The ſeeming Demonſtration of theſe, and ſuch like 
Contradictions, ariſes from the applying of the Ma- 
xims taken from Phyſical and Material things, to Ma- 
thematical Ideas, which are in the Mind only, and 
have no Exiſtence in the Nature of things. And the 
ſame Abſurdities, may be ſtarted upon any other Sub- 
ject, by confounding the ſeveral Notions and Proper- 
ties of things of different Natures. That the Whole 
is greater than Part of it, is a Phyſical Axiom, and 
obvious to Senſe; but that Lines are form'd by indi- 
viſible Points, is purely Mathematical Speculation, 
and the Work of Reaſon. So again, that Matter is 


diviſible, is an Object of Senſe; but, that Diviſibility 


is inſeparable from Matter, is mere Speculation, and 


a Deduction which is made from Senſe; of which our 


Senſes 
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| Senſes can give us no Aſſurance, but that our Reaſon 
may be miſtaken in it. And whenever we paſs the 


proper Bounds of each Eaculty, and judge of the Dif- 


fculties concerning the Objects belonging to one Fa- 
culty, by abſtracted Notions belonging to another, we 


mult neceſſarily fall into Error and Confuſion. And 


therefore this muſt needs happen, when we reaſon . 
about Objects, which we know only by Revelation, 
| and which are the Natural and Proper Objects of none 


of our Faculties. | N 
There are proper Notions and Maxims, which be- 
jong to the ſeveral Natures and Kinds of things, and 
theſe muſt of neceſſity fail us, when they are uſed a- 
bout things of another Nature. Thus if a Man ſhould 


| judge of Sounds by his Ideas of Colours, or of Co- 
lours by his Notions of Sounds, he might multiply 
} Contradictions without end: and yet theſe are not 


more different, than ſenſible Objects are from inſen- 


| ſible, and material from immaterial. God may ſee 
it fitting to reveal ſuch things to us, as are above our 
VUnderſtandings, but then we muſt be contented to 
| take his Word for the Truth of them, and not apply 


our Principles and Maxims taken from things of an in- 
feriour Nature, to things of which we can have no 
Conception but from Revelation: which would be as 


abſurd, as for a deaf Man to apply the Notion which 


he has of Colours to Sounds; or for a blind Man to 
fancy, that there is no ſuch thing as Colours, becauſe 
he 1s told they cannot be heareea. 

And there muſt be a due proportion between the 
Faculty and its Object. For the Faculties both of our 
Bodies and Minds are confined and limited in their 


Exerciſe about their ſeveral Objects. The Parts of 


Matter may be too ſmall and fine to be any longer diſ- 
cern'd or perceiv'd by Senſe.” For only Bodies which 
are ſo big as to reflect a due Quantity of Rays to the 
Eye, can be perceiv'd by the Sight it ſelf, the quickeſt 
and ſubtileſt of all our Senſes. And as Objects in 

| | B 4 | their 
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their Bulk are ſenſible, but are inſenſible in their mi- 


mite Parts: ſo it is in the inward Senfations or Per- 


ceptions of the Mind in reſpect of its Objects. We 
may puzzle and perplex our ſelves in the Deductions, 
which may be made from the moſt common Notions. 
Nothing is more certain and familiar to our Minds, 
than our own Thoughts, That we Think, and Un- 


derſtand, and Will, we all know; but what is the 


Principle and Subjc of Thought in us, and how our 
Underſtandingand Will a& upon, and determine each 
other, 1s matter of perpetual Diſpute. 

The Sum of this Argument is, that our F aculties 


are finite, and of no very large Extent in their Ope- 


rations, but are conſined to certain Objects, and li- 
mited to certain Bounds and Periods. Both our Na- 

tural and Acquired Knowledge is converſant about 
certain kinds of Objects, and our Faculties are fitted 
and ſuited to them; and from the Properties and Af- 
fections which we obſerve in them, we form Notions, 
and make Concluſions, and raiſe Maxims and Axioms. 
Now it we apply our Natural Notions to things 
which we know only by Revelation, we mult be very 
liable to great Miſtakes about them. For thus it is in 


things not ſo much out of the Reach of our Capaci- 


ties, and which are not of a ſpiritual Nature; if we 
frame ſpeculative and abſtract Ideas from the Princi- 

les and Maxims which are form'd in our Minds from 
ſenſible Objects, we may ſoon puzzle our ſelves, and 
ſeem to demonſtrate Contradictions; which demon- 
ſtrates only, that all Arguments of this nature are 
vain and unconcluding, And therefore it muſt be ab- 


ſurd to reject the Myſteries of Religion, becauſe they 


will not come under the Rules of Logick and Philo- 
ſophy, when they are acknowledg'd to be incompre- 
henlible, and therefore not to be judg'd of as to the 


Manner and Nature of them by the Rules and Princh 
Ples of Humane Sclences. 
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What has been here alledg'd concerning the Con- 


tradictions about the Diviſibility of Matter is no more 


than has been generally confeſs'd by the beſt Phi- 


: lolophers and Mathematicians, And the excellent 


Mr. Boyle, having produced the Teſtimony of Galileo 
and Des Cartes upon this Subject, concludes with this 
Obſervation. f then ſuch bold and piercing Wits, 
and ſuch excellent Mathematicians, are forced to confeſs, 
that not only their own Reaſon, but that of Mankind, may 


| be paſy'd and non-plus'd about Quantity, which is an Ob- 


Jett of Contemplation, Natural, nay Mathematical, and 
which is the Subject of the rigid Demonſtraticns of pure 
Mathematicks; why ſhould we think it unfit to be believ d, 


| and to be acknowledg'd,. that in the Attributes of God, 
who ig eſſentially an infinite Being, and an Ens ſingula- 
riſſimum, and in divers other Divine things, of which 


we can have uo knowledge without Revelation, there ſhould 
be ſome things, that our finite Underſtandings canuct, eſ- 


| pecially in this Life, clearly comprehend ? 


II. Every Man believes and has the Experience of 
ſeveral things, which in the Theory and Speculative 


| Notion of them, would ſeem as incredible, as any 
thing in the Scriptures can be ſuppos'd to be. It was 


well obſery'd by > Quintilian, and may be obſerv'd by 


any one that will conſider it, that very many things 


are true, which ſcarce feem credible, and as many are 


| falſe, which have all the Appearance of Truth; and 


yet the Cauſe of Unbelief in Matters of Religion is 


| chiefly this, that we are hardly brought to believe a- 


ny thing poſſible to be done, which we never ſaw 
done, and judge of things not from any Principle of 


Reaſon, but from onr own Experience, and make this 


the Meaſure of what is poſſible to be, not conſidering 


A 


a Conſiderations about the Reconcileableneſs of Reaſon and Reli- 


gion, K. 2. : 


Sant enim plurima vera quidem, ſed parùm credibilia ; ſicut 
faila quoque frequenteèr veriſimilia, Qintil. Inſtitut. I. iv. c. 2. 


we 


that many things may be altogether as poſlible, which 
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we never knew done, and that we ſhould think many 80 
things impoſſible, of which we have the daily Expe- ¶ be 
rience, if we had never ſeen nor known them to be. aff 
For what we have the daily Experience of, we are apt W. 
to think very eaſy, and ſcarce ſuſpect that there can M 
be any Difficulty in it, but frame to our ſelves ſome tio 
kind of account of it, and pleaſe our ſelves perhaps as 
with a Conceit that we perfectly underſtand it, and ha: 
conclude, that ſuch and ſuch things muſt needs come ¶ It 
to pals, from the Cauſes which we aſſign. For when abt 
14 a thing is common and familiar to us, we either take ¶ pla 
14 no Pains at all to conſider the Nature of it, or when 47 
Lil we do obſerve and conſider it, being aſhamed to con- be 
. Fn feſs our own Ignorance, we — our ſelves, that inc 
i'l there is no ſuch great Difficulty in it, but fancy we eve 
5 underſtand the true Reaſon and Cauſe of it. And if bee 
i" it were not for the careleſneſs of ſome in not mind- | ſe 
* ing the wonderful Effects of Nature, and the Pride of no 
| others in fancying that they are ignorant of nothing, the 
! which is the conſtant Object of their Senſes, Iam per- the 
ih ſuaded that there are ſeveral things in the World, { 
15 which we daily ſee and experience, that would ſeem 
ll as wonderful almoſt as the Reſurrection it ſelf, or any 
Myſtery in Religion. The greateſt Philoſophers have 
been able to give but a very imperfect account of the 
moſt ordinary and obvious things in Nature, and it 
we had only a Relation of them without any Trial or 
Experience, we ſhould be inclin'd- to conclude them 
impoſſible. Who, that is ignorant of the Tides, would 
imagine or eaſily believe, that Rivers at certain places 
of their current, by regular intervals and variations of 
time, do every day change their courſe, and flow 


backward from Eaſt to Weſt, and from North to 


—— 


2 — 


cis enim Fthiopas antequam cerneret, credidit? Aut quid 
non miraculs eſt, cum primum in notitiam venit? Mam multa f- 
eri non poſſe, priuſquam ſunt facta, judicantur? Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
3 Sscuth. 


e. I, 
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5 South ? The King of Siam, it is ſaid, would not 
believe the Dutch Ambaſſador, but thought himſelf 


1 affronted, when he was told by him, that in Holland, 


Water would become ſo hard in cold Weather, that 
Menor Elephants might walk upon it: and the Rela- 
tions of things in thoſe Countries, would have ſeem'd 
as ſtrange to us, if the conſtant Report of Men, who 
have been there, had not made them familiar to us. 
It was formerly disbelieyd, nay abſolutely deny'd, a8 
| abſurd and impoſſible, that there could be any ft. 

place, as that which is now known by the Name o. 
| America, or that the Torrid and Frigid Zones could 


be habitable : No Myſtery in Religion can ſeem more - 


incredible to any Man, than theſe things did appear 
| even to Wiſe and Learned Men, and if they had not 


| been found to be true by Navigation, they might have 


ſeemꝭ d incredible ſtill, for ought we can tell, though 


| now we wonder at the Ignorance of former times, that 


they ſhould make any doubt of them, and admire how 
they came to lie ſo long unknown; tor theſe things 

ſeem obvious, when they are once diſcoverd, and it 
| would be a Diſparagement to us, if we could not 
make as great Diſcoveries at home, as thoſe do, who 
travel to the Indies. And if we will but conſider a 
little with our ſelves, we ſhall find that we may be at 
leaſt as much miſtaken in our Philoſophy about the 
things of another World, as our Anceſtors were, for 
| ſo many Ages, concerning ſo much of this, and ſhall 
| Conceive 1t very poſſible, that there may be a Heaven 
| and a Hell, though we never ſpoke with any body, 
that had been in either of thoſe places; and that there 
| may be a Trinity and a Reſurrection, tho' we were 
able to give no account of them. For Nature it ſelf 


| exceeds our Comprehenſion, and therefore the Divine 


Eſſence, and the Almighty Power of God muſt needs 
much more exceed it. 
The Motion of the Heavens, and of the Winds and 


Scas, the Light of the Sun and Moon and Stars, the 


Conception 
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Conception and Birth of all Creatures, nay the Growth 
of Corn, and of the very Graſs of the Field, and all 
the moiſt obvious and inconſiderable Productions of 
Nature, have ſo many wonderful Difficulties in the 
Explication of them, that if we were not mightily 
inclin'd to flatter our ſelves, I am afraid we ſhould 
fooner turn Scepticks, than be able to imagine, that 
we can give any tolerable account of them. For when 
all is done, we know juſt enough of them to acknow- 
jedge and admire the infinite Power and Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God, and to be led to a ſtedfaſt Belief 
and Aſſurance of what he has reveal'd of himſelf, and 
of the World to come; that the inviſible things of him 
From the creation of the world, may be clearly ſeen, be- 
ing underſtood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
val power, and Godhead, Rom. i. 20. How little is it, 
that we know of this Earth, where we live, and which 


we dote ſo much upon? For by the leaſt Calculation, 


it is above three thouſand and five hundred Miles to 
the Center; but the Art and Curioſity of Man has ne- 
rer reach d, according to Mr. Boyle's account, after 
all his Enquiries among Navigators and Miners, 4 a- 
bove one mile or two at moſt downward (and that not in 
above three or four places) either into the Earth, or into 
the Sea : yet all Aſtronomers agree, as he afterwards ob- 
ferves, that the Earth is but a Phyſical Point, in compa- 
riſon of the Starry Heaven. Of how little Extent then, 
lays he, muſt our Kn:wledge be, which leaves us ignorant 
of fo many things touching the vaſt Bodies, that are above 
1, aud penetrate ſo little a way even into the Earth, that 
zs beneath us, that it ſeems confined to but a ſmall ſhare 
of the ſuperficial part of a Phyſical Point? And to ſhame 
the Pride and Vanity of Mankind, the chiefeſt Diſco- 
veries in Philoſophy, as he likewiſe obſerves, have 


beenthe Productions of Time and Chance, not of any 


Wiſdom or Sagacity. Which is a remarkable Ac- 


knowledgment in a Perſon, who has oblig'd the 


— 


s Excellency of Theology, 5. 4. 


World 
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World with ſo many wonderful Improvements in ex- 


perimental Philoſophy. *. | 

The Circulation of the Blood has been but lately 
found out, and was look'd upon as abſurd at its firſt 
Diſcovery ; though now, what Man can doubt of it? 
And ſome of the moſt common effects of Nature might 
ſeem as ſtrange as any, if the frequency of them did 
not prevent our wonder. It (as © Maimonides puts a 
caſe) we ſuppoſe a Man of never ſo good natural 
Parts, ſo brought up as to be ignorant of the manner 
how the ſeveral Species of Animals are preſerved and 
propagated in the World, how many Scruples might 
he raiſe to himſelf concerning their Conception and 
Formation? Might he not object, that it is impoſſi- 
ble, that the Infant ſhould ever live, and be nouriſh- 
ed, and grow in the Womb? And would he not of- 
fer abundance of Demonſtrations to prove, that the 
Natural Birth of Mankind, and of all other Creatures, 
is utterly impoſſible? Our Saviour in his diſcourſe 
with Nicodemus, anſwers his Doubts concerning the 
New Birth, by putting him in mind, that he was as 
little able to give an account of the Wind, and that 
he could not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; 
implying, that there is much leſs reaſon to doubt of 
things of a Spiritual Nature, becauſe we ar: able to 
give no ſufficient explication of them, when we are 
thus at a loſs about the moſt common and obvious 
things in the World, John iti. 8. And St. Paul con- 
tures all Objections againſt the Reſurrection by a like 
Argument, alledging, that 2s it would be intolera- 
bly abſurd to deny or doubt of the growth of Corn, 
becauſe it cannot perfectly be explained: fo it is much 
more abſurd, to deny or doubt of the Reſurrection 
tor no better reaſon, ſince ſupernatural things muſt be 
more obſcure and harder to be underſtood by us than 
natural, 1 Cor. xv. 36. | 
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Indeed, Infidelity could never be more inexcuſable 
than in the preſent Age, when ſo many Diſcoveries 
have been made in Natural Philoſophy, which would 
have becn thought as incredible to former Ages, as 
any thing perhaps that can be imagined, which is not 
adown-right Contradiction. That Gravitating or At- 
tractive Force, by which all Bodies act one upon ano- 
ther, at never ſo great a diſtance, even through a Va- 
cuum of prodigious Extent, lately demonſtrated by Sir 
Iſaac Newton ; the Earth, together with the Planets, 
and the Sun and Stars being placed at ſuch diſtances, 
and diſpos'd of in ſuch order, and in ſuch a manner, 
as to maintain a perpetual balance and poiſe through- 
out the Univerſe, is ſuch a Diſcovery, as nothing lefs 
than a Demonſtration could have gained it any Belief. 
And this Syſtem of Nature being ſo lately diſcovered, 
and ſo wonderful, that no account can be given of it 


by any Hypotheſis in Philoſophy, but it muſt be re- 
| ſolved into the ſole Power and good Pleaſure of Al- 


mighty God, may be a caution againit all Attempts 
of eſtimating the Divine Works and Diſpenſations by 
the Meaſures of Humane Reaſon. The vaſtneſs of the 


World's Extent is found to be ſo prodigious, that it 


would exceed the Belief not only of the Vulgar, but 


of the greateſt Philoſophers, if undoubted Experi- 


ments did not aflure us of the Truth of it. We are 


aſſured by Men of the beſt art and skill in thoſe 
things, that every Fix'd Star of the firſt magnitude, 
1s above an hundred times bigger than the whole 
Globe of the Earth, and yet they appear leſs thro? the 


Teleſcopes, than they do to the naked Eye, and look 
no bigger than meer 5pecks or Phyſical Points of Light ; 
and the Sun, which 1s ſome millions of Miles nearer 


to us than the Fix'd Stars, is by Mathematicians gene- 


n 


— 


A, of we Boyle, of the high Veneration Man's Intellect owes 
to God, | 


rally 
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rally believed to be above an hundred and threeſcore 
times bigger than the Earth; and by the exacteſt Cal- 
culations, is eſtimated to be eight or ten thouſand 
times as big as the whole Earth, and (as Mr. Boyle 
thinks) may perhaps be found to be yet much vaſter 
by farther Obſervations. The Earth is 8 computed 
to be above ſeventeen millions of German Miles di- 
ſtant from the Sun: And a Bullet carried with the 
E ſame ſwiftneſs that it has when it is ſhot out of a Can- 
ron, ſuppoſing it moved from the Earth to the Sun, 
would ſpend twenty five Years in its paſſage; to move 
from Jupiter to the Sun, it would require one hun- 
dred and twenty five Years ; and from Saturn thither, 
two hundred and fifty Years: And ſuch a Bullet, 
by Mr. Huygens's computation, would ſpend almoſt 
ſeren hundred thouſand Years in its paſſage between 
us and the neareſt of the Fix'd Stars; he ſpeaks con- 
cerning the neareſt of them, and then ſtands amaz d, 
to think what a predigious number beſides there must be 
| of thoſe, which are placed ſo deep in the vaſt Spaces of Hea- 
| wen, as to be as remote frem theſe, as theſe are from the 
Sun. For, if with our bare Eye we can ohſerve above a 
| thouſand, and with a Teleſcope can diſcover ten or twenty 
| times as many; what bounds of number, ſays he, muſt we 
| ſet to thoſe, which are out of the reach even of theſe A(jt- 
| ſtances ! eſpecially, if we confider the infinite Power of God. 
| Really, when I have been reflecting thus with my ſelf, me- 
| thought all our Arithmetick was nothing, and we are verſed 
| but in the very Rudiments of Numbers, in compariſon of 
| this great Sum For this requires an immenſe treaſury, not 


| of twenty or thirty Figures ouly in our Decuple Progreſſion, 


= 


of the Fixed Stars? 


7 = 


And yet, who can ſay, that even this number exceeds that 


| 8 Huygens's Conjecture concerning the Planetary Worlds, lib. ii. 


The 


| but of as many as there are grains of Sand upon the Shore 
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. The Quantity of Motion in the World, is no leſs 
b wonderful: For if the Earth move upon is own 
| h Axis, a Place ſituate under the Æquator mult be 
carried with as ſwift a motion, as a Bullet ſhot out of 
a Cannon; and if the Earth ſtand ſtill, and the Stars 
move round about it, a Fix d Star in the Æquator mult 
move fifty two thouſand five hundred fifty five Miles 
in a Minute of an Hour; which, if not more, is at 
leaſt three thouſand times faſter than the motion of 
a Cannon Bullet : and the motion of the Fluid Matter 
interſpers d between the Earth and the Stars, muſt 
be anſwerably rapid. And yet all theſe prodigious 
Motions are ſo exactly proportion'd and moderated, 
that, as that great Philoſopher Mr. Boyle obſerves, 
* No Watch, for a few Hours, has ever gone ſo regu- 
larly, as the whole World has been moved for ſo many 
Ages: And in the conſideration of innumerable In- 
ſtances of the ſtupendous Works of Nature, The In- 
genuons, ſays he, confeſs their ignorance, and the Con- 
fident betray theirs. A late Writer having obſerved 
from Mr. Huygens, that a Cannon-Bullet would be 
twenty five Years in paſſing from the Earth to the 
Sun, and conſequently fifty Years in moving through 
the Diameter of the Sun's Orb ; concludes, according 
to the proportion of the Diameter to the Circumfe- 
rence, that a Cannon-Bullet would be about one hun- 
dred and fifty Years in performing the Circuit of the 
Earth's annual Motion; or that the Earth moves a- 
bout one hundred and fifty times faſter than a Can- 
non-Bullet : Which would be rightly concluded, if 


add 
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h Mr. Boyle, ibid. | 
* The beſt Mathematicians of our Age deny, that there has been 
any Variation of the Ecliptick, ſince the eldeſt Obſervations that 
are come down to us; for tho Ptolemy and Hipparchus do mate 
it differ about twenty Minutes from what it is now found to be, 
yet that difference is not ſo conſiderable, but that it may well be 
imputed to the differences of Inſtruments, or Obſervations, in point 
of Exattneſs. Vid. Ray's Phyſic. Theolog. Diſc. p. 323. 10 
| t 
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the Earth moved in a perfect Circle. But then he 
adds, that this Orb being leſs than a Point, in com- 


pariſon of the whole World's extent ; if one could 


care this Earth, and go on from any fide of it in a 
Right Line to all Eternity, he might perhaps never 
come to the laſt of thoſe Suns, which we call Fixed 
stars. This is in effect to ſay, that there may be an 
infinite number of Fix'd Stars, or a Space containing 
an infinite number of Miles; or, that there may be 
ſuch a number of Fix'd Stars, or of Miles, as is capa- 
ble neither of addition, nor of ſubſtraction. So ma- 
nifeſt a Contradiction there is, in ſuppoſing any thing 
Infinite but God himſelf. - | 


But if any Man ſhall think theſe Calculations extra- 


vagant, (as Diſcoveries in Philoſophy are commonly 
thought, by ſuch as are little converſant in it) let 
W him remember, that the higheſt Calculations, which 
ſeem moſt extravagant, are ſet down, according to 

the beſt Obſervations that the Wit of Man, after the 
experience of ſo many Ages, has been able to make. 


So that whether theſe Accounts be true or falſe, they 
ſhew the inſufficiency of human Underſtanding to 
| cxamine the Works of God ; and do, by conſequence, 
ſbew how much more uncapable the wiſeſt of Men 
are to comprehend the Infinite Eflence of the Creator 
F himſelf. x 

{ The famous i Mr. Huygens, lately mention'd, ſpeak- 
ing of the Paſſage and Communication of Light every 
way, and in every point of Space through ſuch vaſt 
Regions, (which muſt be much more to be admired, 
if there be ſuppos'd to be a Vacuum, in which there 
can be nothing to direct or determine its Motion and 
{regulate its Courſe ) has theſe words; Al theſe things 
are ſo wiſely, ſo wonderfully contrived, that it is above the 
| power of human Wit, not to invent or frame ſomewhat like 
chem, but even to imagine or comprehend them. 


2 
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Conſecture concerning the Planetary Worlds, lib, i. 
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To ſay nothing of the ſtrange Diſcoveries concern. B 
ing the Formation and Contexture of the Bodies both {Mt ; 
of Plants and Animals; the innumerable little An- 
mals, which are diſcover'd by Microſcopes in but oe 
drop of Water, and many other Obſervations of the 
like nature, are ſo wonderful, that we might wel 
ſuſpect the truth of the Experiments, if Men of te, 
greateſt skill and integrity, as well in our own, as in 
other Countries, did not agree in them. The vat 
quantities of Water, which are continually flowing 
out of ſo many thouſand Rivers into the Sea, beef 
their conſtant courſe, and are ſome way ſo diſpoſed of 

as that the Sea and Land retain always a due propor: 
tion to each other. But the Originals of the Fountains 
from whence thoſe Rivers proceed, and how this Cir 
culation of Waters is made, is {till matter of diſpute 
The Concuſſions of Earthquakes reaching ſometimes 
to ſo vaſt an extent, and the prodigious Eruptions of 
Fire from divers burning Mountains in ſeveral parts 
of the Earth, throwing out abundance of Matter in 
Rivers of Fire, of great breadth, for many Miles to- 
gether, ſeem incredible to thoſe who have not read 
and conſider d theſe things. The Attraction and Ve- 
ticity of the Loadſtone, the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea, Life and Motion, every thing in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, when ſeriouſſy examin'd, has ſo many inexpl- 
xs. bY Difficulties, as would make a conſiderate Man 
very modeſt in his Cenſures concerning things ſuper: 
natural. For if we had been placed in another World 
a Natural Hiſtory of this might have ſeemed as ſtrange 
ro us, as any thing revealed can do now. And it once 
muſt be great preſumption in us, who know ſo little that i 
of the World we live in, to talk pragmatically of ano Bo pr. 
ther, of which we have only been told; and to be- there 
lieve no more than our Senſes can inform us of, when tion e 
every Senſe may inform us, how narrow and imper- ion ſi 
fect our Knowledge is, and that we take upon trult, Wis S; 
or ſwallow. in the groſs, what we are commonly leal Mr mul 
diſtruſttul about. And 


certa 
could 
been 
thing 
nce 


er- And not only Nature, but even Art, exceeds the 
doth Apprehenſions of moſt Men. The Mechanical Powers 


one 


and Motions are wont to be miſtaken for Magick, by 
ſuch as have not skill and experince in thoſe matters: 
The Performances of Archimedes were ſo wonderful, 


wel BE beyond all expectation or belief, that the King of S- 
f the Wl yacuſe is ſaid to have made a Decree, to forbid any 
as in WW Man to queſtion whatever Archimedes ſhould aflert. 
val The Force of Gun-powder might be thought incredi- 
wing WE ble, if it were not ſo common amongſt us. Not to 
keep mention, that the Indians took Watches for Animals, 
db and could not imagine how Men could hold corre- 
por. ſpondence at a diſtance by a little piece of Paper. 
tains BE What Man is there among the Vulgar, that can con- 
; Cir ceive how the Dimenſions and Diſtances of the Sun 
pute and Stars can be taken, and how the Eclipſes of the 
times Sun and Moon, and of the Satellites of Jupiter, can 
ns obe calculated? And is not the Knowledge of the 
parts N wiſeſt Man upon Earth infinitely more ſurpaſs'd by 
er in 


the Divine Wiſdom, than his Knowledge can excel 
'S t0-Wthat of the greateſt Idiot? * ie 
real W III. Thoſe who disbelieve and reject the Myſteries 
Ver Wo! Religion, muſt believe things much more incredi- 


b the ble. 1. He that will not believe the Being of an Eter- 
hilo- nal God, muſt believe Matter to be eternal: For it is 
pl. certain, ſomething muſt be eternal, becauſe nothing 
Man N coud produce nothing; and unleſs there always had 
upel· Wbecn ſomething , there never could have been any 
'orld, thing. But this eternal Matter muſt either have been 
range Wonce without Motion, or always with it: If it were 
nd once without Motion, then Matter muſt move it ſelf, 
little that is, Motion muſt be produced without any thing 
ano: Bo produce it. If it were always in motion, then 
0 be- Where muſt have been an eternal ſucceſfion, fince Mo- 
When tion cannot be all at once; for the very nature of Mo- 
npct- tion ſuppoſes Progreſſion, and no Body can move in 
truſt, this Space and the next, at the ſame inſtant; for then 
lealt Wir mui} be in two Places at once. But all ſucceſſion 
And CY of 
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thouſand Years older than it was, but the Eternal n0 
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of Duration i is gradual, and the Degrees of it are ca. 
pable of being numbred ; and to ſuppoſe an Eterna 
Succeſſion, is to ſuppoſe an Infinite Number; that is 
a Number to which nothing can be added, and from in 
which nothing can be ſubſtracted; or a Number which Fance 
is no Number. All Motion is tranſient; and what. IF 
ſoever Motion was once preſent, is now paſt; ad bel 
whatſoever is now paſt, was once to come: ther- - 
fore, whatſoever Motion is now paſt, had once a be. bel 
ginning ; or elſe, as it once was not, ſo it never coui by 
have been. Motion therefore could not be Eter- yet 
nal, and conſequently the World could not exiſt fron the. 
Eternity. Wand 
But ſince there muſt be ſomething Eternal, ther Jas! 
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muſt be ſomething, the Duration whereof is indivil 8 \ 
ble, or which has all its Exiſtence together, ſo as uf d, 
have exiſted now no longer than it had done befor mod 
the Beginning of the World. For this is the notio ſhall 
of Eternity, that it has neither Beginning nor End: | tle { 
and therefore, things eternal never had a leſs or ſhort prur 


duration, than they now have; and can never have: not | 


longer, after millions of Ages, than they had the til the! 
Year, or Day, from whence we may be ſuppoſed toy dcliy 
begin the computation of thoſe Ages. For a longa com 
or ſhorter Duration, muſt ſuppoſe a Beginning, fronſMr 4b. 
whence the computation is made; and therefore, tu pt! 
which is Eternal, and had no Beginning, can har vacle 


neither a longer nor a ſhorter Duration, but alway ing, 


the ſame: and by conſequence, Time can bear u « 
proportion to Eternity; becauſe that which had #-jore 
Beginning, can bear no proportion to that which haW/carch 
none. Yet Eternity muſt co-exiſt with Time, in 4 
the Differences and Succeſſions of it, and muſt bt 
preſent with every part of it; that is, the Etem 
Being exiſts the ſpace, ſuppoſe, of a thouſand Yea!y 
and a Temporal or Created Being exiſts at the fans 
time as long; and the Temporal Being becomes: 


2 olds! 
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Ca- 


cernal 
at is into Paſt, Preſent, and Future. There is no Myſtery 
fron in Religion more difficult and perplexing than this; 
which {Wand yet this is no more than what every one, tho 
What. 
3 and | 
there: 2. Whoever believes that there is a God, and yet 
a be. believes no Revelation, or that the Scriptures are not 
could by Revelation from him, muſt believe a God, and 
Eter· N yet deny the Divine Attributes; he muſt believe that 
: fron there is a * God, who is not eſſentially juſt, and good, 
and holy: which is, in effect, to believe no God at all, 
ther as I have proved at large in the former Book. 
dirit Much more might be ſaid upon ſo copious a Sub- 
as ii ject, but this is enough to make us more humble and 


with Time, yet it has no reſpect to the diviſion of it 


5 

we 
8 

8 25 
* 


befor modeſt, in judging of the Divine Myſteries. For, 


10t ion ſhall poor Mortals, who know ſo little, and that lit- 
End: tle ſo imperfectly, preſume to cenſure the holy Scri- 
horte ptures, becauſe they contain things which they can- 
nave not underſtand ? Shall he, that cannot fully explain 
e fi the Nature of the. vileſt Inſect, reject what God hath 
ed i deliver d concerning himſelf, becauſe he doth not 
nge comprehend it? The thoughts of mortal men are miſe- 


onget 

fron able, and our devices are but uncertain. Fer. the cor- 
>, that] uptible body preſſeth down the ſoul, aud the earthly tabzr- 
1 hav nacle weigheth down the mind, that muſeth upon many 


way lings. And hardly do we gueſs aright at things that are 
ar 0 07 earth, and with labour do we find the things that are 
had before us: but the things that are in heaven, who hath 
h ha ſearched out? Wild. ix. 14, 15, 16. 
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older than it was before; becauſe, though it co-exiſt 
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« But * out of the Contemplation of Nature, and 
© out of the Principles of Human Reaſon, to di- 


C courſe, or earneſtly to urge a point touching the 


* Myſteries of Faith; and again, to be curioully ſpe- 


c culative into thoſe Secrets, to ventilate them, and 


© to be inquiſitive, into the manner of the Myſtery, 
5e is, in my judgment, not fate : Da fidet, que fidi 
ce ſunt. For the Heathens themſelves conclude -as 


much, in the excellent and divine Fable of the Gol 
ce den Chain, that Men and Gods were not able to 
ce draw Jupiter down to the Earth; but contrariwiſe, i 


« Jupiter was able to draw them up to Heaven. 
© Wherefore, he laboureth in vain, who ſhall attempt 


© to draw down heavenly Myſteries to our Reaſon; 


cc it rather becomes us to raiſe and advance our Rez: 
<* ſon to the adored Throne of Divine Truth. 
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CHAT BE 
Of J. 1ſpiration. 


LL the Motion of Material y hings 1s debe 

from God ; and the beſt account "which thoſe 

who have moſt ſtudy d the Nature of Motion, hare 
been able to give of it, is only this, that it is at 
_—_ of the Divine Power manifeſting it ſelf accord- 
ing to certain Laws or Rules, which God has been 
pleas'd to preſcribe for the Communication of Mo- 
tion from one Body to another. And it is at leaſt a 
conceivable by us, that God doth act upon the Immz 
terial, as that he acts upon the Material part of thc 
World; and highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that be 


concerns himſelf with our Souls, much more than with 


our Bodies. T here i is no doubt to be — but that 


a — 


55 Ld. Bacon's Advancement of Learning, B. iii. c. 2. 
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E ſeparate and unbody'd Spirits have ways of conver- 
ſing, or communicating their Thoughts to one ano- 
ther: Indeed, all the Communication and Diſcourſe, 
that is among Men in this World, is properly be- 
© tween their Souls, which uſe their Bodies as Inſtru- 
ments for the Conveyance of their Thoughts and No- 
tions from one to another; and as their Bodies are 
more or leſs fit and ſerviceable to this end, ſo their 
E Diſcourſe is more or leſs eaſily convey'd ; and there- 
fore Souls, when they are at liberty from theſe Bo- 


wile, WW dies, muſt have a Power to communicate their own 
aren. Thoughts, in a way much more free and unconfin'd, 
2mpt than in this Life; as they have more Knowledge in a 


fon; ſeparate State, ſo they muſt have fitter means to com- 


Rea · municate it. And ſince the Happineſs of Heaven con- 
its in the Viſion of God, that is, in the Communica- 
tions of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodne(s, God cer- 

44 WW tiinly can as well act upon the Minds of Men in this 

mortal State, though we be leſs capable of receiving 
or obſerving the Influences of his Spirit. S'nce finite 

E Spirits can act one upon another, it is reaſonable to 

| believe that the Spirit of God, the God of the Spirits 

| of all 1h doth move and work upon the Spirits of 
inclines their Wills by a ſecret Power and Influence in 
the methods of his ordinary Grace. That, when he re- 
veals no New Objects of Faith to them, he diſpoſes 
and enables them to believe thoſe already reveal'd, 
and to live ſuitably to ſuch a Belief. And he can like- 
| wife act upon the Wills and the Underſtandings of 
ſome Men with a clearer and more powerful Light 
and Force, than he is pleas'd to do upon others, in 
| ſuch a manner as to render them infallible in receiving 
and delivering his Pleaſure and Commandments to 
the World. He can ſo reveal himſelf to them, by 
the Operations of his Holy Spirit, as that they ſhall 
be infallibly aſſur'd of what is reveal d to them, and 
as infallibly aſſure others of it. Which kind of Re- 

* C 4 velation 


Men, that he enlightens their Underſtandings, and 
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velation is ſty d Inſpiration, becauſe God doth not © 
only move and actuate the Minds of ſuch Men; but 
vouchſafes to em the extraordinary Communications 
of his Spirit; the Spirit then more eſpecially may be 
liken'd to the Wind, to which it is compared in Scrip- 
ture: for by ſtrong Convictions, and forcible, but 
gracious Impreſſions, he breaths upon their Souls, 
and infuſes his Divine Truths into them. But upon 
thoſe, to whom God did thus reveal himſelf by in- 
ward Light and Knowledge, he did morcover beſtow 
a Power of giving external Evidence by miraculous 
Works, that their Pretences were real, and that what 
they ſpoke was not of themſelves, but was reveal'd to 
them from God. This Inſpiration the Apoſtles pro- 
teſs'd to have, both in their Preaching and Writings, 
and this Evidence they gave of it. 

In ſpeaking of the Inſpiration, by which the Scrip- 
tures were written, I. I ſhall ſhew wherein the Inſp: 
ration of the Writers of the Scriptures did conſiſt, or 
how far it extended. II. I ſhall from thence make 
ſuch Inferences, as may afford a ſufficient Anſwer to 
the Objections alledg'd upon this Subject. 

I. I ſhall ſhew wherein the Inſpiration of the Wri- | 
ters of the Scriptures did conſiſt, or how far it exten- | 
ded. And here we muſt conſider both the Matter and 
the Words of Scripture. The Matter is either con- 
cerning things reveaFd, and which could not be 
known but by Revelation, or it is ſomething which 
was the Object of Senſe and Matter of Fact, as when 
the Apoſtles teſtify, that our Saviour was crucity'd, 
and roſe again ; or laſtly, it is matter of Reaſon, as 
Diſcourſes upon Moral Subjects, and Inferences made 
from things reveard, or from matter of Fact. God, 
who is à Spirit, can ſpeak as intelligibly to the Spirits 
and Minds of Men, as Men can ſpeak to the Ear, and 
in things which could not be known but by Revelatr i 
on, the Notions were ſuggeſted and infuſed into tie 
Minds of the Apoſtles and Prophets by the _ Wet 
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Ghoſt; but They might be left to put them into their 
own * /ords, being ſo directed in the uſe of them, as 
to give infallibly the Senſe and full Importance of the 
Revelation. In matters of Fact, their Memories were, 
according to our Saviour's Promiſe, aſſiſted and con- 
frm'd. In matters of Diſcourſe or Reaſoning, either 


from their own Natural Notions, or from things Re- 


read, or from Matters of Fact, their Underſtandings 


were enlightned, and their Judgments ſtrengthned. 


And ſtill in all caſes their natural Faculties were ſo 
ſupported and guided both in their Notions and 
Words, as that nothing ſhould come into their Wri- 


tings, but what is infallibly True. They had always 


the Uſe of their Faculties, tho' under the infallible 
Direction and Conduct of the Holy Ghoſt, and in 
things that were the proper Objects of their Faculties, 
the Holy Ghoſt might only ſupport and guide them, 
as in matters of Senſe and natural Reaſon and Memo- 


ry, and in their Words and Style to expreſs all theſe. 


But in things of an higher Nature, which were above 
their Faculties, and of which they could have no 
Knowledge, but from Revelation, the things them- 
ſelves were infuſed, though the Words in molt caſes 
might be their own, but they were preſerv'd from 
Error in the uſe of them by that Spirit, who was to 
guide them into all truth. 

For though the ſeveral Writers of the Scriptures 
might be allow*d to uſe their own Words and Style, 
yet it was under the infallible Guidance and Influence 
of the Spirit, as when a Man is left to the uſe of his 
own Hand, or manner of Writing, but is directed in 
the Sæuſe and Orthography by one who dictates to 
him, or aſſiſts him with his help, where it is need- 


1 


— 
—— 


1 Præterca ſcito, unumquemque Prophetam feculiare quid habe- 
„ e lingua, eaque loquendi ratione, que ipſi eſt familiaris c 
conſuet a, ipſum impæ i à Prophetia ſua ad loquendum ei, qui intel- 
git ipſum, Maimon. More Nevoch. Part 2. c. 29. 
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ful. Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man. 
but holy men of God ſpake, as they were moved by the Hy 
ly Ghoſt, 2 Pet. i. 21. Al ſcripture is given by inſpira- 
tion of God, 2 Tim. iii. 16. God ſpałe unto the Father, 
by the Prophets, Heb. i. 1. The Holy Ghoſt ſaith, by 
the Pſalmiſt, zo day if ye will hear his voice, Heb. iii. 7. 
God ſpake by the mouth of his ſervant David, Acts iv. 25. 
David faith of himſelf, the Spirit of the Lord ſpake by 
me, and his word was in my tongue, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
And God is faid to ſpeak by the hand of Moſes his ſer- 
want, and by the hand of his ſervant Abi jah the Prophet, 
1 Kings viii. 53. xiv. 18. By which it appears, that 
he uſed the Prophets as his Inſtruments in revealing 
his Will: For as Miracles were by the immediate 
Power of God, though wrought by the Hands of Men, 
ſo the Revelations were of God, though ſpoken or 
written by the Prophets and Apoſtles. But though 
God uſed them as his Inſtruments, yet not as mecha- 
nical, but as rational Inſtruments; and as in working 


their Miracles, they were not always neceſſarily deter- I. 
min'd to the Place, or to the Perſons on whom they t 
were wrought, but in general were guided to work MW th 
them, when they were proper and ſeaſonable; and C 
the Actions, by which they wrought them, were their of 
own, though the Power that accompany'd them, was 6, 
of God; ſo in their Doctrines, they might be permit- 0 
ted to uſe their own Words and Phraſes, and to be int 
guided by prudential Motives, as to Time, and Place, Vo. 
and Perſons, with a directive Power only over them, th. 
to ſpeak and write nothing but infallible Truth, upon of 
ſuch occaſions, and in ſuch Circumſtances, as might cia 
anſwer the end of their Miſſion, with which they » 
| the 


vere entruſted. 
God promis'd Mcſes, when he ſent him to Pharaoh, | 9) 


that he would be with his mouth, and with Aaron's mouth, 65 
and would teach them what they ſhould ſay, Exod. iv. 10 
12, 15. And our Saviour tells his Piſciples, ye h 
be brought before governors and kings for my ſake, for a 
| teſtimony | 
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1 teſtimony againſt them and the Gentiles : But when they 


deliver you up, take no th:ught, kaw or what ye ſhall ſpeak, 


for it ſhall be given you in that ſame hour what ye ſhall 


ſpeak, Matt. x. 18, 19. And if Meſes was inſpired 


upon that particular occaſion, and the Apoſtles were 


inſpired in things which were perſonal, as in the de- 
fence that they made for themſelves, they muſt much 
rather be inſpired in their Writings, which concern 
the Church in all Ages. St. Luke had perfect under- 


| ſtanding of all things from above, Luke i. 3. ſo Doctor 


Lightfoot renders it with great Probability: for thus 
lib ge, is uſed for S155» in many places of Scrip- 
ture, John iii. 3, 31. xix. 2. Jam. i. 17. iii. 17. And 
this the Church of Corinth expected from St. Paul; 
they ſought a proof of Chriſt ſpeaking in him, 2 Cor. 
x111. 3. as that Apoſtle tells them he did, and that not 
in a weak and obſcure, but in a powerful and eifectual 
manner. He writes for the ſame reaſon to the Theſſa- 
lonians, ye kuow what commandments we gave you by the 
Lord Jeſus, 1 Theſſ. iv. 2. and he diſtinguiſheth be- 
tween his own Judgment (aſſiſted and enlightned, 
though not infallibly, by the Holy Ghoſt) and the 
Commandments of the Lord, or the infallible Dictates 
of the Spirit, x Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25, 40. The Holy 
Ghoſt taught the Apoſtles all things, and brought all things 
to their remembrance, John xiv. 26. and guided them 
into all Truth, John xvi. 13. and the Unction from the 
holy One inſtructed em to know all things, 1 John ii. 20. 
that is, all things pertaining to Salvation; this is ſaid 
of their Diſciples, and therefore may in a more eſpe- 
cial manner be affirmed of the Apoſtles themſelves; 


inſomuch that the words themſelves are aſcribed to 


the Holy Ghoſt, which things alſo we ſpeak not in the 


words which Man's Wiſdom teacheth, but which the Holy 


Ghoſt teachoth, comparing ſpiritual things with ſpiritual, 
1 Cor. ii. 13. For they were under the conduct and 


influence of the Holy Ghoſt in the choice of every 
word they uſed, tho not io, 25 to be inſpired with 2 
| JT new 
„ 
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10 28 The Reaſonableneſs aud Certainty 
11 new Style and Dialect; the words themſelves were : 
100 not always ſuggeſted, but they were always inſpired t 
if i in the uſe of them; and thoꝰ they might be permitted ( 
[I to chuſe their own Words and Expreſſions, yet it was : 
1 with this limitation, that they were never permitted c 
[41 to make choice of ſuch, as would not fully and infalli- F 
110 bly expreſs the Mind of the Holy Ghoſt. l 
1 And therefore, 1 Cor. xiv. 13. the Apoſtle gives t 
ll! this direction, Wherefore let him that ſpeaketh in an un- . 
144 known Tongue, pray that he may interpret; that is, let \ 
5 him pray, that he may have the Divine Inſpiration a 
| 4 to aſſiſt him in expreſſing himſelf in a known Tongue, c 
uy © | by which he is enabled to ſpeak in an unknown one, n 
5 and that he may be infallible in rendring that in his t. 
| own Tongue, which he infallibly ſpeaks in another. 71 
Which makes it evident, that when they ſpoke by In- 5 
{piration in their own Language, they had the Gui- t. 
dance and Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt in the uſe of n 
their words; and this was the reaſon why thoſe that n 
15 ſpoke by Inſpiration in a ſtrange Tongue, durſt not n 
1 preſume to interpret the words, which the Holy Ghoſt ſx 
| dictated to them in that Tongue, ſo as to give them MW tt 
44 out tor Divine Revelation, unleſs they were particu- W t! 
| larly empowered to render them in their own Lan- 
\ Fl guage with the ſame exactneſs, with which they were 1 
1 inſpired to ſpeak in a ſtrange Tongue. For that the th 
11 neceſſity of praying that they might interpret, could I. 
15 not proceed from any inability to interpret, by reaſon WW th 
5 of the force and heat of the Rapture which was upon ſo 
1 em, that made em unable to utter their Conceptions MW re 
4 in their own Language, or to retain the ſenſe of them M 
5 in their minds afterwards, ſeems plain from verſe 27. ve 
1 if any Man ſpeak in an unknown Tongue, let it be by two, WF Pr 
'F or at the moſt by three, and that by courſe, and let one in- by 
1 terpret, &c. For if they had been acted by ſuch rap-- th: 
if turous Heats and Extaſies, they could have been as Gi 
15 little able to refrain, when the Rapture was upon the 
„ them, and to remember what they had to 3 for 

| | When 
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when their courſe came to ſpeak, as they are ſuppoſed 
to have been to remember what they were inſpired to 


ppcał in one Language, when they went to expreſs it 
in another. Neither were they ignorant themſelves 
of what they ſpoke. But when it is ſaid, ver. 14. for 


I pray in an unknown Tongue, my Spirit prayeth, but 
my Underſtanding is unfruitful; the meaning of that 1s, 
that it was of no benefit to others, tho” he that ſpeak- 
eth in an unknown Tongue, edifieth himſelf, ver. 4. Some 
Men were inſpired to ſpeak in ſtrange Tongues with 
as much readineſs, and more exactneſs than they 
could do in their native Lauguage; but this was inſig- 
nificant toſuch as underſtood not the Tongue in which 
they ſpoke. ¶ hat is it then? I will pray with the Spi- 


3 rit, and [will pray with the Underſtanding alſo, ver. 15. 


i. e. I will pray by the Guidance and Inſpiration of 
tae Holy Ghoſt, but in my own Language, in which 
my Underſtanding 1s employed, and the words are 


dcr all directly ſuggeſted to me by the Spirit (as they 


mult be in a Language which I ſpeak meerly by In- 
ſpiration) but I am only ſo far guided and aſſiſted in 
the choice and uſc of my words, as to ſpeak infallibly 
the mind of the Spirit; Elſe when thou ſhalt bleſs with 
the Spirit, &c. ver. 16. Thoſe who had the Gift of 
Tongues were, it ſeems, ſo puff'd up with it, that 
they would worſhip God in no other but in thoſe 
Languages, tho' none of the Aſſembly underſtood 
them, and would be always unneceſſarily and unſea- 
ſonably repeating the Revelations, which they had 


received in ſtrange Languages: The Apoſtle tells ſuch 


Men, that it was very improper and abſurd to deli- 
ver their Revelations in an unknown Tongue, or to 
Pray or give Thanks in a Language not underſtood 
by thoſe that heard them, bur that they ſhould -pray 
that they might interpret, or forbear the uſe ot the 
Gift of Tongues, unleſs before them who underſtood 
the Tongues in which they ſpoke, that it might be 
tor Edification. For in their Inſpirations, they were 

confined 
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confined at certain times to ſome particular Language, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance; and it might have 
done great prejudice to the Truth of Religion, if they tc 
184 of themſelves had ventured to render that into theit » 
I _ own Language, which was revealed to them in a 

if ſtrange Tongue: and for this reaſon it was not per- 
114 mitted thoſe, who ſpoke with Tongues, to ſpeak in F 
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any but that, in which the Revelation was made to de 
them, unleſs they were enabled to do it by being in- G 
ſpired with a Power of Interpretation. For to ſpeak MW ip 
with Tengues, and to interpret, were diſtinct Gifts, in 
1 Cor. x11. 10, 30. and whatever Gift any one had re. V 
ceived, he was confined to the exerciſe of it, and UF 
might not preſume to pretend to another, which he W. 


had not received. | | 
The Gift of Tongues, and of the Interpretation off the 
Tongues, being ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed, this muſt W 
imply, that the Apoſtles (who are ſuppoſed to have ot 
had all the Gifts, which others had but in part) were {ir 
guided by the Spirit in their Words and Expreſſions, WW W. 


ſince thoſe who ſpoke by the Spirit, were unable to le. 
interpret without a particular Gift ; for no Interpre- N 
tation was ſufficient, but ſuch as render'd the Senſe MF ®: 
with infallible truth and exactneſs; and if this exact- n 
neſs of words was requiſite in their Aflemblies, it T 


muſt be much rather neceſſary in the Writings of the 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts. Among other Gifts of the tak 
Holy Ghoſt, arereckon'd the Word of Wiſdom, and tie 


Word of Knowledge, 1 Cor. x11. 8. the former Grotins bel 
underſtands of ſpeaking Wiſe Sayings, and the latter far 
of Knowledge in Hiſtory; and to the reſt was added 10 
the Gift of diſcerning of Spirits, ver. 10. And as there 2 


were ſeveral Gifts, ſo there were ſeveral Offices in the 

Church, Epheſ iv. 11, 12. Now the ſeveral Gifts of ob 

the Holy Ghoſt were not all beſtowed ordinarily up- Vir 

on the ſame Perſon, but ſuch as were neceſſary for that 

Office and Employment which he was to execute. But 65 

as the Apoſtolical Power comprehended in it the i 
Powers 
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the Apoſtles ſhould poſſeſs the Gifts proper tor the per- 


= formance of whatever was to be done by them. And 


when God, by his Providence and diſpoſal of things, 


g gare the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts occaſions of writing 


upon ſuch and ſuch Subjects, and to ſuch and ſuch 


; Perſons, or Churches, he by his Spirit inwardly exci- 
ted and aſſiſted them in it, beſtowing upon them the 
S Gifts of Wiſdem and Knowledge, and of writing and 


ſpeaking either in their own or any other Languge, 


in which they were required to write or ſpeak : For 


we are not to ſuppoſe that any Gifts were beſtowed 
upon others, and yet denied to them, to whom they 


| were molt uſeful and neceflary, in order to the deli- 


vering of that Faith and Doctrine, which was to be 


| the ſtanding Rule for the attainment ot Salvation to 
all Chriſtians unto the end of the World. When 
others had the Gift of ſpeaking and interpreting 


ſtrange Languages, it cannot be conceived that the 


W Vritcrs of the Holy Scriptures ſhould be refuſed that 
neceſſary Aſſiſtance in the Languages in which they 
| wrote, that might preſerve them from Error; and it 
any, without the Gifts proper for it, had undertaken 

any Office or Miniſtration, the Gift of diſcerning of 
Hirits was a Security to the Church from any hurt 
that might enſue by the pretences of ſuch Under- 


takers. ; 


| We may be certain, that all the Gifts which were 
| beſtowed for the Edification of the Church, were (as 
| far as they were needful) vouchſafed more-eſpecially 
to all ſuch as were to leave behind them, for the be- 


nefit of the Church in all Ages, an account of the 


| Goſpel of Chriſt, and the terms of the Salvation to be 
| Obtained thereby ; and that no ſuch Guidance and 
Direction of the Holy Ghoſt was wanting, as might 
| preſerve them from Error in any particular: for there 
is no particular, but it will fall under ſome one of thoſe 
| Gifts which were beſtowed upon the firſt Diſciples. 
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powers of every other Office, ſo it was requiſite that 
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118 They were not neceſſarily to write in an exact and 
1 elegant Stile, but in ſuch as was ſecured from Error 
1 in whatever they delivered. To what purpoſe elſe had th. 
Ih: been ſo many ſeveral Gifts? To keep them from groſs ex 
' | Errors, and tundamental Miſtakes, there could have ¶ pe 
11 been no necd of ſuch à variety of Gifts : but when evi 
1 every ſort of Error, which Men are prone to, had a . in 
Remedy provided to prevent it, we may be aſſured an- 
that no Error was ſuffered in thoſe Writings, which Ne 
were the moſt important Work of the Apoſtolick Fun- din 
ction, and deſigned for the edifying of the Body of Chriſt, | eſta 
not in one Age and Nation only, but throughout all Ge 
Ulf | Ages, and in all Parts of the World. lit i 
Wil II. I fhall now proceed to make ſuch n as the 
1 may afford a ſufficient Anſwer to the Objections al- ¶ ſho 
1178 ledged upon this Subject. 5 
1 1. The Inſpiration of the en of the Scriptures, 5 this 
us | did not exclude human Means, ſuch as Information in nar 
14 Matters of Fact, either by their own Senſes, or by the Div 
0 Teſtimony of others, or Reaſoning from their own and 
Wi Notions and Obſervations; but the Holy Ghoſt gu- Mt Kel 
I's ded them infallibly in the uſe of all ſuch Means. | thin 
"bs 2. The Inſpiration of the Prophets, and Apoſtles l. 
"FRI or Evangeliſts, did not exclude the uſe of their own O. 
160 Words and Stile. All Laws become obligatory, not bers 
| from any Elegancy of Stile, or Fairneſs of the Cha- ea! 
104 racter, in which they are written or printed, but from 
11 the Authority of the Law-givers, by whom they are 
11 enacted. And it is as unreaſonable for any now to 
1 cavil at the Stile and Language of the Divine Writers, ten 
ll as it would have been in thoſe, who ſaw the Sacred that 
5 i Books in their Hand-writing, to have objected, that ¶ <0ul 
4 \ In they did not write the moſt exact and beautiful Hands. ¶ thin 
1 For they might as well uſe their own way of Expreſ- > ſpea 
fl | ſion, as their own manner of Writing. And as they . 
; might be permitted the uſe of theſe, ſo they might bend 
w. be permitted, or, in ſome caſes, directed to uſe the ¶ chat 
W Words of others. Many things delivered 1 in one _ | 
1 ot 
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ES of the Scriptures, are'likewiſe delivered in another; 
and ſome things are repeated in the fame words, 
that God revealing the ſame things, and in the ſame 
8 expreſs words, at different times, and by different 
perſons, might make the Revelation of them the more 
evident and remarkable. For that in which ſeveral 
inſpired Perſons concur, is the more taken notice of, 
and becomes the more obſerved, as a thing of great 
weight and moment. The reaſon why the Dream was 
| doubled unto Pharaoh twice, was, becauſe the thing was 
| eſtablijhed by God, and God would ſhortly bring it to paſs, 
Gen. x1i. 32. It is in this, as it is in all other things, 
it is expedient, that in Matters of great Concernment, 
there ſhould be the more Solemnity, and that they 
| ſhould be the oftner repeated, and the more inſiſted 
upon; and if they be expreſs'd in the ſame words, 
this implies, that thoſe words carry more than ordi- 


nary weight in them: And therefore, not only all the 
Divine Writers agree in the ſame purpoſe and deſign, 


and teſtifie the ſame things, as to the chief Points of 


Keligion; but ſome Prophets have foretold the ſame 
things, even in the ſame words with others, as 


Ila. ii. 2, 3, 4. Mic. iv. 1, 2,3. Jſaiah uſes the ſame 
words, chap. xviii. 2, & 7. and ſeveral Laws and Mat- 
ters of Fact are repeated in words which are very 
near the ſame. | 


. Tho” ſome things are ſet down in the Scriptures 


C indefinitely, and without any poſitive aſſertion or de- 
termination, this is no proof againſt their being writ- 
ten by Divine Inſpiration. For this doth not prove, 
that th: Pen- men of thoſe Paſſages were uncertain and 


| doubtful in the Particulars ſo expreſs'd ; becauſe the 


things were of that nature, that it was needleſs to 
ſpeak preciſely of them: As when St. John ſays, John 
Ni. 8. They were not far from Land, but as it were two 
bumdred cubits; it cannot from hence be concluded, 
chat the Evangeliſt was ignorant how far they were 
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rence which they had tor Oaths, never ſpoke poſitive- 
ly in giving evidence of things which they were cet- 


_ uncertain Forms of Speech are obſerved, by © Ulpzai, 


verba, que Conſul, numeratis in quaque parte Senatoribus, pre 
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from Land: For it was not material to his deſign, 
to be more particular in a circumſtance. of that na- 
ture; but it was ſufficient to ſay, that they were about 
two hundred Cubits off at Sea; and it is uſual with 
all Writers to omit Fractions, and inſert only whole Þ 
Numbers, when, it is not material to their purpoſe 
to inſiſt upon every minute Circumſtance. It is ordi- 
nary with the beſt Writers to expreſs things uncer- 
tainly, which they were notwithſtanding throughly 
acquainted withal; and to ſeem ignorant of things 
which they perfectly underitood, but paſs'd over as 
not worth the taking notice of, or not conſiderable 
enough for them to own the knowledge of them. It 
is a known Elegancy, to ſay, neſcio quid, or neſcio quem, 
when the Author, ſo ſpeaking, was not ignorant of 
the Thing or Perſon there meant, but either ſignified 
his contempt of the Perſon or Thing, or intimated 
that it was not worth his while to trouble himſelf, or 
his Hearers, or Readers, with a more particular Re- 
lation. The Romans, out of that Awe and Reye- 
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tain of, and had ſeen themſelves. Videtur was 4 
word of form, with them, .in things certain. And 


a Credo hec eadem indutiomarum in teſtimonio timuiſſe aut cogita/- Mar 


fe : qui primum illud verbum conſider at iſſimum noſtre conſuetudini ſhou 


Arbitror, quo nos etiam tunc utimur, nm ea dicimus jurati, qui ſh 
comperta habemus, que ipſi vidim-1s, ex toto teſtimonio ſuo ſuſtuli, i on 
atque omnia ſe ſcire dixit. Cic. pro M. Fonteio. Vid. Acad. Quin 
k 81. ſub n- Te. e | | 

b Nor eſt quod mihi illud Diſceſionum more reſpondeas, Hat With. 8 
pars major eſſe videtur. Senec. de Vita Bear. c. 1. Solennu That 


nunciabat. Lipf. 1 
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ſign, : to have been uſual with the ancient Greek Authors, 
t na- 
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5 Either then (to keep to the ſame Inſtance) St. John 
might know the preciſe Diſtance, and, for the reaſons 
mentioned, not declare it; or, it not being of any uſe 
or conſequence for us to be more particularly inform- 
ed in a matter of that nature, the Holy Ghoſt might 
ſuffer him to be ignorant of it, if he had no other 
means of knowing it but by Inſpiration: For the Holy 
Ghoſt aſſiſted the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts to write 
L infallible Truth, but not always to write every little 
@ circumſtance concerning the things which they relate. 
Many Miracles are wholly omitted, and many Circum- 
ſtances not conſiderable or material to be mentioned; 


& CE BE are omitted, of thoſe Miracles which are recorded. 
vas 1 But if nothing be related which may lead us inte 

And Error, and nothing omitted which is neceffary to be 
pia, known; this is ſufficient, and is all that can be ex- 
; pected in a Book which is to be a Rule of Faith and 
cogira,” WF Manners to us. It is neceſſary that nothing but Truth 
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{ſhould be contained in it, but not that every Truth 
{ſhould be in it; for then the world it ſelf could not con- 
tain the books that ſhould be written. Suppoſe therefore 
that St. Jom did not know precifely how many Cubits 
the Ship was from Shore; what doth this prove? 
That he did not know the Miracle which he there 
relates? Doth it prove, that he was not inſpired in 
[what he doth relate, if he were not inſpired in what 
he omits ? If he had determined the precife Diſtance, 
jand had not known it, this might have diſcredited 
Bs | D 2 the 
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the Authority of his Goſpel : but when he has not de 
termined it, can this be an argument in diminution 
of its Authority, if he did not know what he did no 
profeſs to know? Is it not a good argument in coe 
firmation of its Authority, that he would aſſert no- 
thing but what he certainly knew, if in what he wa | 
not perfectly aſſured, he mentions no farther than he leſ 
knew of it ? So St. Paul acquaints us, when he {pole 
himſelf, and not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 6, 12, 25, 40M 

2 Cor. viii. 10. which is an Argument to us, that | 
all other caſes he did not ſpeak of himſelf, but fe | 
Lord ſpoke by him: it is a confirmation of his Inte- 
grity, that he would impoſe nothing upon us as of 


Divine Authority, which is not really ſo, becauſe e } 
that told us in any one caſe, that he {poke of himſcl, mię 
not as from the Lord, would have made the ſame De-. Per 
claration in other caſes, whenever he had written am N vine 
thing without expreſs Revelation. ans fy 
4. In things, which might fall under humane Pr. Na tl 
dence and Obſervation, there the Spirit of God ſcems mig 
not to have dictated immediately to the Prophets and by! 
Apoſtles, but only to have uſed a directive or com o 15 
ducting Power and Influence, ſo as to ſupply ſuch {In li 
Thoughts and Apprehenſions to them as might be War tl 


moſt proper and ſeaſonable, and to keep them in tht 
uſe of their-own Reaſon, within the bounds of Infa. 
lible Truth, and of Expediency for the preſent cat 
and occaſion. They might be permitted to inſert ſuc 
things as the ſtate of Affairs required; which, tho' not 
immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt, yet wer 
agreeable to the end and deſign of his Inſpiration, and 
ſerviceable to the Miniſtry, to which they were ap 
pointed. There ſcems to be no neceſſity to alert, WW 
that St. Paul ſent for his Cloak and Parchments by It 
{piration of the Holy Ghoſt, or that he had any ur 
mediate command or direction to ſalute the particulat 


Perſons named at the end of his Epiſtles; hut nf 
es 
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t de. ¶ that his Doctrine was immediately inſpired by the 
tio WM Holy Ghoſt : and as he might be permitted to put 
1 not 


that into his own words, but ſo as never to be ſuffer- 


Inte. Calling and Miniſtry in the propagation of the 
as o Goſpel. | 45:51 070M | 
uſe le But things of an indifferent nature in themſelves 


mſel might become neceſſary as to Time, and Place, and 
e De. Perſons, and therefore might in ſome caſes be of Di- 
en anj vine Inſpiration. St. Paul's journying into Macedo- 
ia tather than into any other Country, was in it ſelf 
Pr: Na thing indifferent; but the Salvation of many Souls 
ſeems might depend upon it; and therefore he was warned 
ts and Wby Revelation, not to preach the Word in Aſia, nor to 
com Ngo into Bithynia, but into Macedonia, Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9. 
7 ſuch In like manner, the Salutations of particular Perſons 
zht be Nat the end of his Epiſtles, tho' they may ſeem to us to 
in the be of no great importance, yet might be of mighty 
Infa N conſideration and conſequence to thoſe who were con- 
t cake Ncerned in them. To be ſaluted by an Apoſtle in fo 
rt ſuch Nparticular and ſolemn a manner, might revive their 
a0 not FWpirits, and encourage them to perſeverance under 
t were their Temptations and Afflictions: for his Saluta- 
n, and tions include his Benediction, which was the exerciſe 
ere ap Not his Apoſtolick Office and Authority in one great 
aſſert, branch of it. And God himſelf might direct the 
by l A poſtle to ſalute ſuch Perſons for their ſupport and 
ny in comfort, and encouragement in the Faith. Beſides, 
rticula the Salutations added at the end of the Epiſtles, are a 
ut on Neonfitmation of the Authority of them: the Perſans 
the here mentioned, were as ſo many Witneſſes, to at- 
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teſt that they were genuine. For, beſides the general 
concernment of the Catholick Church, and of the ſe- 


veral Churches more eſpecially, to which ſuch Epi 


ſtles were written, the Perſons who were ſaluted by 


name in them, were more particularly concerned to 
take cognizance of them, and to know all the cir- 


cumſtances relating to them. 5 
And St Paul's advice to Timothy, to drink no longe- 
Water, but to uſe a little Wine for his Stomach's ſake, 
aud his often Infirmities, 1 Tim. v. 23. was requiſite to 
be given in that Epiſtle, that it might remain record- 
ed in the Scriptures, in confutation of that Superſti- 
tion, which ſome were guilty of in abſtaining from 
things lawful, (and particularly from Wine) out of 
an opinion of Holineſs in retraining from them, and 
of Sin in the uſe of them. ie ee 
5. That infallible Spirit which aſſiſted and inſpired 
the Apoſtles and other Sacred Writers, was not per- 
manent and habitual, or continually reſiding in them, 


nor given for all purpoſes and occaſions; as we may 


obſerve in St. Paul, who acquaints us in ſome things 
that he had not received of the Lord what he writes. 
But the Gifts of the Spirit were beſtowed for the bene- 
fit and edification of the Church; and therefore were 
given in ſuch meaſures, at ſuch times, and upon ſuch 
occaſions, as might be uſeful for edification. We find 
that in a matter of great concernment and importance 
to the whole Church, the Apoſtles met together in 
Council, to decide the Controverſie; both, becanſe 
according to our Saviour's promiſe to them, they 
might expect a more abundant Effuſion of the Holy 


Ghoſt upon them, when they were aſſembled in his 


name for that purpoſe ; and becauſe the thing in de- 
bate depended upon Matter of Fact, viz. that the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt was given to the Gentiles, and therefore !t 
was requiſite that many ſhould meet together, and te- 
ſtify of that matter. Beſides, ſeveral that came down 
from Judea to Antioch had refuſed to ſubmit * 
. : . 
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Authority of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, and it was 
neceſſary that theſe Men ſhould be convinced by the 
@ unanimous and joint Authority of the Apoſtles, who 
being met in a full Council declar'd, 1+ ſeemed good to 
EZ the Holy Ghoſt and to us, Acts xv. 28. that is, not on- 
 cir- ¶ ly to us, but to the Holy Ghoſt, to the Holy Ghoſt 


EZ Precedent to the Church in future Ages, to determine 
& Controverſies by the Authority of Councils. 

= 6. The Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were beſtow'd up- 
on Men, who might have perſonal Failings, and were 
men of like paſſions with us, Acts xiv. 25. They had 
8 this treaſure in earthen veſſels, that the excellency of the 
power might be of God, and not of themſelves, 2 Cor. 
iv. 7. But they were choſen to be Apoltles and E- 
vangeliſts, and therefore muſt be ſo far exempt from 
pired Error in the Execution of their Office and Miniſtry, 
t per- Nas not to deliver falſe Doctrines in their Writings, 
them, W which were to be read and receiy'd of all Churches in 
may all Ages of the World; for this would have defeated 


e find 7. There being nothing aſſerted in the Canon of 
tance ¶ Scripture, but what has ſome relation to the Edifica- 
her in ¶ tion of the Church, though ſome parts of it have a 
cauſe ¶ leſs direct and apparent Tendency to this end than o- 

they N thers; if any one Paſſage or Circumſtance ſhould have 
Holy i been erroneous, this would diminiſh the Authority of 
in his the Scriptures, and make them in ſome degree leſs 
in de- ¶ capable to promote the end for which they were writ- 
e Ho- ten. And there being ſo many particular Gifts, the 
fore it Gift of Viſdom and of Knowledge , of Tongues, and of 
nd te- Nef pretation of Tongues, and of diſcerning of ſpirits - 
down and ſo many diſtin& Offices, as Apoſtles, and Prophets, 
o the Nand Evangeliſts, and Paſtors, and Teachers, we cannot 
\utho- D 4 CONCEIVE 


as well as to us. And this was for an Example and 
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conceive how tiioſe Gifts and theſe Offices could be 
better employ'd than in preſerving that Book from 
Error, which was to be the Standard of Truth for all 
Ages; or how, if that Book had not been ſecurd 


from Error by them, theſe Gifts and Offices had a- 
{ſwer'd the end of their Appointment.  - 5 


Thus much may ſuffice, to prove the Scriptures to 
be infallible in all the parts and circumſtances of them. 
But it may be obſetv'd, that if the Infallibility of the 
Sacred Writers had not extended to the Words and 
Circumſtances, but only to the Subſtantial and Fun- 
damental points of Religion, this of it ſelf were e- 
nough to vindicate the Divine Authority of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. Nay farther, if the Sriptures were 
written only with the {ame Cerainty and Integrity 
that is in Thucydides, or in any other credible Hiſto- 
rian (which the moſt obſtinate and inveterate Adver- 
ſary can never deny) yet even then no Man, without 
much Unreaſonableneſs could reject them. 


FF 
Cn 208 
Of the Style of the Holy Scriptures. 


'T Hen God reveals himſelf to Men, he muſt be 
ſuppos'd to do it in ſuch a manner, as is ſuit- 

able to the Neceſſities and Occaſions of thoſe to whom 
the Revelation is made, and in ſuch Language and 
Forms of Speech, as that he may be underſtood by 
thoſe to whom he reveals himſelf ; he may be ſup- 
pos'd to ſpeak in the Idiom, and in the Metaphors 
and Phraſes in uſe amongſt them, and to allude to 
their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, to have Regard 
to the Condition and State of their Affairs, and to 
condeſcend in ſome meaſure to their Weakneſſes, to 


{pea 
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5 0 enk to their Capacities, ſo as to be underſtood in his 
5 e and to encourage and excite Men to obey them. 
For though the particular Reaſon and Deſign of every 
Lau be not always neceſſary to be known, yet it is ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe to whom they are given, ſhould 
know what the Laws are, and that they ſhould have 
their Duty preſcribed in ſuch a way, as may be cffe- 
Z Gual to recommend the Practice of it to them. 


The Style of the Holy Scriptures is a Subject which 


has been largely diſcours'd of by Mr. Boyle and o- 
thers. 
to theſe Heads. 
II. The Metaphors, and Figures, 
schemes of Speech. III. The Decorum, or Suita- 
bleneſs of the Matter, or the Things themſelves. 
IV. The Method. 


What I intend to ſay upon it, I ſhall reduce 
I. The Grammatical Conſtruction. 
and Rhetorical 


I. The Grammatical Conltrudien and Propriety of 


N Speaking. It has been by many obſerv'd, that there 
is a great Reſemblance between the Style of the Old 


= T eſtament, and that of Homer, the molt ancient Book 


{| we have beſides ; and it is likewiſe obſervable, that 
| thoſe things which are by ſome look'd upon as Detects 
in the Scripture-Style, as the uſing one Gender, or 
one Number, or Caſe, or Tenſe, for another, the 
putting Participles for Verbs, the Comparative or Su- 
perlative for the Poſitive, Actives for Paſſives „ Or 
Paſſives for Actives, are particularly taken notice of 


by Plutarch, as Excellencies in Homer; and he ſays, 


they were uſual i in Proſe as well as in Verſe, amongſt 


the Antients. 


Whatſoever Solceciſms or Improprie- 


| ties of Speech are to be found in any part of the Scrip- 

tures, the like have been obſerv'd ® in Homer, Afchy- 
| Ius, Sophocles, Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius, by their 
| ſeveral Scholiaſts, in T hucydides by Dionyſius Halicar- 


1 


2 In vita Homeri. -. 
b Vid. Dan. Heinſ. Proleg. ad exercit. Sacr. 


naſſeus, 
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naſſeus, in Pauſanias by Sylburgius, and in Tully by 
c Eraſmus and others. But it is remarkable, that 
d Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus in his Roman Antiquities, 
imitated T hucydides in thoſe very things for which he 
before had cenſur d him. Aenophon is obſerv'd by © Hel- 
ladius, not to be always exact in point of Grammar; 
which he aſcribes to his military Lite, and his Con- 
verſation with Strangers. Many Soleciſms are found 
in the ancient Inſcriptions, and in Hyginus, an Au- 
thor, as it has been generally ſuppos'd, of Auguſtuss 
Age, which are to be imputed rather to the Cuſtom 
of Speech amongſt the Vulgar, than to the Miſtake of 
theſe Authors. For in Languages ſo difficult as the 
Greek and Latin are, it was impoſſible but that the 
Common-people muſt often make great Miſtakes, 
Which by degrees became cuſtomary, and were the 
Character of the * Zow and Plebeian Style: and in the 
Greek Tongue they aſcribed their Solœciſms to the 
particular Dialect of the People, among whom they 
were moſt in uſe. : | | 
The Stoicks, who were the moſt numerous and 


flouriſhing Se& of Philoſophers in the Primitive times 


of Chriſtianity, had little regard to the Rules of 
Grammar : for they were caution'd by their Maſter 


Chryfppus not to be careful about ſuch Niceties : and 


they are highly commended by a s great Critick, for 
expreſſing their Thoughts, though commonly with 
Words very proper and ſtgnificant, yet in a Style 
ſo free from all Affectation or Curioſity, as cometh 
next to the Simplicity of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Deſign of Revelation is not to teach Words 
but Things, and to expreſs them in ſuch Words as 
may ſerve for that purpoſe ; and if an improper 


Dialog. Ciceron. Vid. Tuſc. Diſput. I. ii. c. 1.4 dH. Ste- 
phan. in Dionyſ. Halic. c. 16. Caſaub. Animad. in eund. p. 30. 

e Apud Phot. cod. cclxxix. | 

Vid. Schefferi Præfat. & Munkeri Diſſertat. in Hyginum. 

s Mer. Cauſub. in M. Antonin. I. i. n. 14. 
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Word or a Solœciſm may be more ſerviceable to that 
end, it is beyond all Exactneſs and Propriety of Lan- 
guage. The Truth is, it is a Sign of a little Genius 
to be over-curious about Words, as Demoſthenes inti- 
mated in his Reply to A chimes, telling him that the 
Fortunes of Greece did not depend upon a Criticiſm ; 


which Tully mentioning, ſays, it is h an eaſy matter to 


itch upon a Word ſpoken in the Heat of Diſcourſe, 
and in cool Blood to make {port with it. But this is at 
large treated of by Longinus; and Seneca ſpeaks excel» 
lently to this purpoſe; * If you obſerve, ſays he, that 
2 Man's Speech is too nice and critical, be ſure that he 
has a Mind taken up with little things. A Man of a 


great Mind ſpeaks with the leſs Caution and Exact- 


neſs, whatſoever he ſays; he is better aſſur d of the 


matter of his diſcourſe, than to trouble himſelf much 
about Words. This 1s the reaſon that ſo many great 


Authors have afforded ſo much Work for the Cri- 


ticks and Scholiaſts, to blame, or to excuſe them, and 


very often to commend them for departing from the 


common Forms. k Plutarch aſcribes it to the Aſſu- 
rance, which Homer had of himſelf, and his great 


Skill in his own Art, that he ventar'd to tranſgreſs 
the common Rules in the firſt Verſe of his Poem. 
And St. Ferom obſerving, that St. Paul uſes the 
EE e 8 Words 
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h Facile eſt enim verbum aliquod ardens (ut ita dicam) notare, 
idque reſtinctis jam animorum incendiis, irridere, Cic. Orator. 

Cujuſcunque orationem videris ſollicitam & politam, ſcito ani- 
mas quoque non minus eſſe puſullis occupatum. Magnus ille remiſ- 
ts loquitur ex ſecurius; quæcunque dicit, plus habent fiduciæ, 
quam cure, Sen. Epiſt. cxv. ns | | 

k Plut. de Profect. Virtut. Sentiend. 

| Hier. ad Algaſ. O. 10. 
ſapientie deditos non tantum abjeciſſe ſermonis cultum, verum 
etiam cam poſſent ornatins atq; uberiùs eloqui, trivialem ſtudio 
humilitatem ſecutos, ne corrumperent ſcilicet gravitatis rigo- 
rem, & ſophiftica ſe potilis oftentatione jaflareat, Enimverò diſ 
EN En EE e ſoluti 
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Words and Phraſes of Cilicia, ſays, it is no wonder, 


when Nirgil follow'd the Forms of Speech likewiſe of 
his own Country. And St. Jerom himſelf, who per- | 


fectly underſtood the Purity of the Latin Tongue, and 
wrote it with great Elegancy; ſometimes m purpoſely 
uſed an improper Word, that was better underſtood. 


The Old Teſſament has nothing of this nature, but 
what, for ought that can now be known, was moſt 


proper in the Hebrew Tongue, whatever it may be in 


others. And as to the New Teſtament, it is penn'd 
in ſuch Words, and in ſuch Conſtruction of Gram- 


mar, as might render it moſt uſeful, not according 
to the Atticł, or any other Dialect, which was known 
to ſo few in compariſon, that it was confin'd, as it 


were, to one Country, or known only to the Learned 
in others; bur in ſuch Greek, as was generally undet- 


ſtood in the remote and numerons Nations, where 
that Language was ſpoken. For which reaſon ſo ma- 


ny Expreſſions are taken from the Tranſlation of the 
Septuagint, which was ſo much in uſe amongſt the Pro- 
ſelytes in all parts of the World. In the Preface to 


the Book of Ecclefiaſticus, it is obſerv'd, that the ſame 
things uttered in Hebrew, and tranſlated into another 
tongue, have not the ſame force in them ; and ® St. Jerom 
ſhews, that there was a neceſſity of making uſe of 
ſuch Words, as were firſt taken from the Heathen 
Fables, in tranſlating the Scriptures, which had no 


Affinity to them: but when Men ſpeak or write, they 


mult do it ſo as to be underſtood, unleſs they will do 


it to no purpoſe; and therefore muſt take ſuch Words 


ſoluti eſt pectoris in rebus ſeriis quærere voluptatem, & cum tibi fit 


ratio cum mal? habentibus atq; «gris, ſonos auribus infundere dulci- 
ores, non medicinam vulneribus admovere. Arnob. lib, i. p. 49. 
Non debet quiſquam, ubi maxima rerum momenta verſantur, de 
verbis eſſe Niels Quintil. Inſtitut. J. viii. c. 3. 

m Ad Princip. Expoſ. Pf. xliv. & in Ezech. XI. 
n Hieron. ad Amos, v. 8. & in Epiſt. ad Galat. iii. f. 
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as are to be had, and are intelligible to thoſe for whoſe 


Benefit they write, and they muſt be contented too 
with ſuch Grammatical Conſtruction, as well as with 
ſuch Words, as ſhould be found expedient to the end 
for which they write. „Sometimes again it was ne- 
ceſſary to frame new Words, to expreſs the Proprie- 
ty of the Hebrew Language, as Tully has done in his 
Pooks of Philoſophy, to explain in Latin the Terms 
of it in the Greek Tongue. And in all reſpe&s:Men 
uſt accommodate themſelves to their Subject, and to 
the Capacities of thoſe for whom they undertake to 
diſcourſe upon it. RIB DET 7 een 
II. Metaphors, and Rhetorical Schemes or Figures 
of Speech. Men differ as much in their Forms and 
Schemes of ſpeaking, as they do in their Manners or 
Cuſtoms, or. in their Complexions and Diſpoſitions. 
Every Man has ſomething peculiar in his way of ex- 
preſſing himſelt, which is ſo eaſily diſtinguiſh'd by 
good Criticks from that of others, that they ſeldom 
fail in it, though there can be no abſolute Certainty 
in things of this natufe. And P Photius obſerving 
that ſome Orations which paſs under the Name of 
Demeſthenes, were, by reaſon of the difference of Style, 
aſcribed by certain Criticks to other Authors, makes 
this Remark, that he had often taken notice of a great 
Reſemblance in the Style of Orations made by diffe- 
rent Authors, and of as great an Unlikeneſs in the 
Style of thoſe made by the ſame Man. But the diffe- 
rent Character and Manner of Style in the ſeveral 


Countries and Nations of the World is much-more 


eaſily diſcer d, than it can be in particular Men of 
the ſame Country. The Lacedemonians were noted for 
uſing but few Words even in 9 Homer's time: And 
"{hucydides, when he makes a long Oration, for their 
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Embaſſadors, is forced to put an Excuſe into their 
Mouths, for ſpeaking contrary to the Cuſtom of their 
Country. The People of Caria, Phrygia, and Myſia, 
were not at all polite and neat, ſays Tally, and there- 
fore they loved a groſs and — kind of Diſcourſe, 
which the Rhodtans, not far diſtant from them, never 
approved of, and the other Greeks liked it much leſs, 
bur the Athenians could not endure it. There were 
three kinds of Style among the Greeks, the Attick, the 
Afatick and the Rhodian ; and Tull beſides makes 
the Afiatick twofold. T he Auick was cloſe and com- 
prehenſive; the Aſiarick was quite contrary to this, 
and was very lofty, figurative and copious ; which 
ſome aſſigned to other Cauſes, but Quintilian more 
truly thinks it proceeded from the different nature 
and temper of the Athenians and Aſiaticks. The third 
kind of Style was the Rhodian, which was of a middle 
nature betwixt the other two, neither ſo conciſe as 
the Attick, nor ſo redundant as the Afatick, but was a 
mixture of both ; the Genins of that People inclining 
rather to the Afiaticł, but A. ſchynes, in his Baniſhment at 
Rhodes, formed their Style, and faſhioned it after the 
Attick manner, as far as the Rhodian Genius would ad- 
mit of it. * Ouintilian comparing Cicero with Demoſt- 
henes, ſays, that the Forms and manner of ſpeaking 
among the Romans, would not permit ſome things in 
their Orations, which were moſt admired at Athens. 
It would be endleſs to make Obſervations upon par- 
ticular Authors. Xenophon and Plato have not eſcaped 
the Cenſure of Longinus; and Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
beſides what hath been objected to them in particular, 


5 Aaſciverunt aptum ſuis auribus pines quoddam & tanquam 
adipatæ dictionis genus, Cic. Orator. 
#7; ey] Inſtit. kb. xii. c. 10. Cic. Brut. 
, 'Sed & nobis illa, que Aitici mirantur, diverſa Latini Ser me 
nis ratio min; germiſerit. Quint. Inſtitut, L. x. c. 1, 
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fall under the general cenſure, which u Seneca paſſeth 

upon all Authors of the greateſt Fame and Merit; but 

he adds, that there is no certain Rule for Style, which 

is continually altered by the uſe and cuſtom of the 
lace. 

Both the Language and Actions of the Eaſtetn Na- 
tions, eſpecially in the earlier Ages of the World, 
had ſomething more vehement and paſſionate in them, 
than thoſe of theſe Weſtern Countries. The Stiles 


and Titles of their Kings are a remarkable inſtance of 
this; witneſs that of * Sapores, Rex Regum Sapor, par- 
| ticeps ſiderum, frater Solis & Lung Conſtantic Cæſari, 
ffatri meo, Salutem plurimam dico. And they retain 
| the like Titles to this day; ? the Grand Signior's is 
| in ſome things the ſame, in others more extravagant; 


he is ſtiled, God on Earth, the Shadow of God, Brother 


20 the Sun and Moon, the Giver of al Earthly Crowns. 
The King of Athiopia calls himſelf, the King at 
| whoſe Name the. Lions tremble. © 


The Roman, themſelves, who uſed greater modeſty 
of Style, and more gravity in their Actions than ma- 
ny other Nations, practis'd divers things in their 
Orations and Pleadings, which amongſt us would. be 
very ſtrange and abſurd. Thus *C.Gracchys, a great 
and popular Orator at Rome, was wont to have one 
ſtand behind him with a Flute, to give him the true 
Key, to which he was toraiſe his Voice; which would 
go near to make the beſt Orator amongſt us ridicus 
lous. It was cuſtomary likewiſe with the Romans, to 
uſe all Arts to raiſe the Paſſions, by Actions and Re- 
preſentations, 3 as well 28 * Words b Sama 
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U Nullum 2 venia eee iugeuium. Da 0 guemcunque 
vis magni nominis virum, dicam, quid illi ætas ſua ignoveri«, quid 
in illo ſciens diſſimulaverit. Sen. Epiſt. cxiv. 

* Ammian. Marcellin. ns 1 

Ricaut's Hiſt. lib. i. c. | 

? Letter of David, K. if Athiop. in. Geddes Church Hiſt. of 
tthiop. = Cic. de Orat. bb, iii. Quintil. Inftitut. lib. i. c. 10. 

b Cic. pro P. Sextio they 
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they would hang up a Picture, eng the Fa& act 
about which they were to ſpeak, and the Accuſers 
were wont to produce in open Court a Bloody Sword, 

or the Garments of the Wounded, and the Bones, if 
any had been taken out of their Wounds, or to un- 
bind the Wounds; or ſhew the Scars. © Ouarum re- 
rum ingens plerumgue vis eſt, velit in rem preſentem 
animos hominum ducentium. Theſe and other things 
more ſtrange to us, were practiſed by the moſt fa- 
mous Orators of their Times amongſt the Romans, 
by which they ſpoke to the Eyes, as it were, of their 
Hearers ; and therefore theſe may well be reckoned 
amongſt the Figures and Modes of Rhetorick, where- 
by they gained upon the Affections of the q People. 

Tully tells us of limſelf, that he took up a Child 
Sms; and held it in his Arms, to move Com- 
paſſion ; and that when eM. Callidius had accuſed 
2 Galius of an attempt to poiſon him, and had made 
it out by clear proof, he urged this as a ſufficient 
Obje&ion againſt all that Callidius had ſaid, that he 
had not expreſs'd any Paſſion in his Pleading, he had 
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not ſmote his Forchead, nor his Thigh, nor (which The 
was the leaſt thing he could have done; if his Accuſs: which! 
tion had been true) he had not ſo much as ſtamp'd Nas Den 
with his Foot. Callidius had all the Accompliſhments fore th. 
of an Orator, but this of moving the Paſſions by ſuch ſorians 
means; and the want of this was looked upon as a Works 
very great defect in him. Upon the Death of the two their O 
Scipio's in Spain, when the ſignal of Battel was given 
by the new General, - Liꝛy deſcribes the Roman Ar- * Salut 
my weeping, and knocking their Heads, and throw- PEE 
ing themſelves upon the Ground. And what-could = Loch 
a Speech at any time have av ailed with ſuch Men, that . . Ci 
IF : Nieto 
2 8 n, el 
e Quintil. ib. lib. vi. c. r. d cle. ben defenderet 
© Nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corporis; frons non viele uifcends | 
non femur pedis (quod minimum, eſt) nulla ſupploſi 0, * Brut. c. 34. vi. 
Liv. lib. xxv. c. 38. Creci let. 
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nad been delivered in a cold and unaffecting manner? 
letellus Numidius wept frequently: 8 Cæſar himſelf 
vept, and rent his Garment in a Speech which he 
made to his Soldiers, as ſoon as he had paſs'd the Ru- 
licon. The h like happened to Alexander and his 
| Soldiers, upon their ſubmiſſion to him, after a Mu- 
tiny: And * he wept upon other occaſions. Weep- 
ing was ſo uſual with the Warriors of ancient Times, 
that we need not wonder, that when they found 
their Wives and Children were taken captives by 
the Amalekites, David and the People that were with 
im, lift up their Voice, and wept, until they had no more 
| power to weep, I Sam. xxx. 4. Whofoever ' obſerves 


4. FRE 1 


their Orations, would think that the ancient Greeks 


and Romans had Tears more at command than Men 
no have: for the Qrators wept as freely upon eve- 


ry occaſion; as if that were true of them all, which 
* ſchines ſaid of Demoſthenes, that it was caſicr for 


them to weep, than for others to laugh. And ſome- 
times not only the Orators themſelves, i but the Jud- 
ges, and the whole Auditory, were all in Tears. | 


The great Art of Oratory conſiſted in Action, (by 


which is to be underſtood both the Voice and Geſture) 


as Demoſthenes, that beſt knew, declared; and there- 


fore though nothing were more common than for Hi- 


torians, and Poets, and Philoſophers, to read their 


Works to the People, yet the Orators ſeldom read 


their Orations; however, m Tully and others of his 
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aluſt. Bell. Jugurth. 3 Suet. Jul. Cæſ. c. 33. h Arr. de Ex- 
pedit. Alex. 7. i Id. de Reb. Indic. * Æſchin. contr: Cteſiph. 

Cic. pro Plancio. Pro Milon. Pro Rabirio. 

mn Recitetur oratio, que propter eus maghitudinem dicta de Scrip- 
Fo /. Cic. pro Plancio. Ita enim dixiſti (Q. Fuſi) œ quidem 
de ſcripto Philipp. 10. C] m Q. Scevola—FJuriſperitorum eloquen- 
liſimus eloquentium juriſperitiſſimus, exſcripto, Teſtamentorum jura 
deſenderet. De Orator. I. i. Ac ne fericulum memoriæ adiret, aut in 
tliſcendo rempus abſumeret, inſtituit recitare omnia. Suet. in Aug. 
0. 84. vid. ib. c. Sy. Qyanquam Orationes & noſtri quidam & 
Creci lecritaverunt. Plin. lib. vii. Epiſt. 17. ; | 
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time, and before, ſometimes did it. And from the grou. 
time that Anguſtus read his Speeches, which he had be lo 
occaſion to ule in the Senate, or to the People or Sol- WM us, b 

diers, it grew into a cuſtom by his Example and En- Men 

couragement, and fo continu'd, as we find by fre. (ons 
quent inſtances in Dion Caſſius. Ilona 
The common Forms of Speech, even among the ¶ ſonab 
Roman Country-men, were ſo Metaphorical, that they WW pheci 
will ſcarce bear a literal Verſion into our Language. Word 
And the Philoſophers themſelves had Cuſtoms, which ¶ to be 
may ſeem very odd to us: It o was a cuſtom among regarc 
them, when they propounded a Queſtion, to offer WM upon 
with it a dried Fig, and he that accepted of the Fig, WM take t. 
thereby undertook to anſwer the Queſtion. lt i 
The Figurative Expreſſions of the Prophets, and the Pr 

their Types and Parables, were ſuitable to the Cuſtoms WM tance 
of the Places and Times wherein they lived, and very Su⁰, 
fit to give a lively and affecting Repreſentation of the they n 
Meflage they had to deliver. Thus for inſtance, it ¶ phets t 
was a cuſtomary thing in thoſe Countries to rend their ¶ this m. 
Garments, * to pluck off their Hair, to go barefoot, MW when t 
and cover their Faces, to throw themſelves upon the foretel. 
rea ei ood Logan cg 8 Butler 
n Qua (tranſlatione\ frequentiſſinse Sermo omnis utitur non modi {Mt inte: 
urbanus, ſed etiam Ruſticorum: Siquidem eſt eorum gemmare vite;, Wt Samuel 
ſitire agros, latas eſſe ſegetes, luxurioſa ſrumenta. Nihil horum foretolc 
parum audacter, &c. Cic. Orator. | dition 
e foac. Kuhnii obſervat. ad Diog. Laert. * r 
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En. xi. v. 85. xii. Cc. * Orige 
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E round; in time of Grief and Trouble, which would 
de looked upon as a certain ſign of Diſtraction amongſt 
us, but was commonly done by the graveſt and wiſeſt 
Men in thoſe Parts of the World. And the Expreſ- 
ſions of their Joy and other Paſſions, were propor- 
tionable to thoſe of their Sorrow. Now it was rea- 
ſonable, that the Prophets, in delivering their Pro- 
phecies, ſhould accommodate themſelves both in their 


. Words and Actions, tothe People to whom they were 


to be delivered: For elſe they would never have been 
regarded, or would have made little or no impreſſion 
upon their Minds, which cauſed the falſe Prophets to 
take the lame method, 1 Kings xxii. 2. 


Ebi Origen's and Maimonides's Obſervation, that 
the Prophets ſometimes had Matters of fmall impor- 
| tance revealed to them, as when Samuel acquainted 
| Saul, that the Aſſes were found, 1 Sam. ix. 20. that 
they might keep the People from going to falſe Pro- 
phets to be ſatisfy'd in ſuch things; beſides that by 
this means they gained Authority to be rely'd upon, 
when they had Affairs of the greateſt conſequence to 
| foretel. Joſeph's interpretations of the dreams of the 
Butler and Baker, gave occaſion to his being ſent for 
[to interpret the Dream of Pharaoh, Gen. xli. g. and 
| Samuel confirm'd Saul in the belief of what he had 
foretold him concerning the Kingdom, by the Pre- 
[diction of three Signs that befel him in the way, 
I San. X. 25. And there was reaſon, that in every 
(caſe, they ſhould make all neceſſary Allowances for 
the Infirmities of the People with whom they had to 


do, and ſhould uſe all fitting eompliances with them, 


that they might the more preyail with them for their 
It is the cuſtom of the Prophets, as 4 St. 2 ob- 
crves, when they ſpeak againſt Babylon, the Ammo- 
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? Origen. contr. Celſ. lib. i. Maimon. in Seder. Zeraim. Pref. 
7. 4 Hier. in Abdiam. 
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ons 


nites, the Moabites, the Philiſtines, and other Nations, 

to uſe many Expreſſions and Idioms of the Language nine J 
of the People concerning whom they ſpeak. * One xli. 
who was as converſant in the Jewjh Learning as moſt WF ard 


Men have been, tells us, that their Books abound eve- and 
ry where with Parables, that Nation inclining by a Jer. 
kind of natural Genius to this ſort of Rhetorick, all tl 
St. Jerom had, in his time, obſerved, that the Syrians, 70 d. 
but eſpecially the People of Paleſtine, were wont to be d 
uſe Parables in all their Diſcourfe. And it is to be his 1 
conſidered, that feyeral things, which are ſer down (MW ncate 
as Matter of Fact, might not be actually done, but em, 
only repreſented as done, to make the more lively Lan, 
impreſſion upon the Hearers and Readers, who wel him i 
enough underſtood, that it was not neceſſary, tha ¶ ſervec 


theſe things ſhould be actually performed; but they both. 
might be only parabolical Deſcriptions, or Repreſen- MW to pl 
tations of Matter of Fact, the better to illuſtrate and MW Exel. 
convey - thoſe Commands and Inſtructions te their MW derſte 
Minds, which were to be delivered. Thus St. ern But Z 
and Maimonides underſtood Ezekiel's lying on his fide reality 
for Three hundred and ninety Days, and Hoſea's mar WW rels, 
rying an Adultereſs, only as Simititudes, or Parable thereb 
and Figures of Speech; and thus, from the ancient MW e 4 
Rabbins, they interpret both what is related of thek fake tl 
two Prophets, and that which is ſaid of FJeremial)' God e 
hiding his Girdle in Euphrates. This was the molt WU <©!V< | 
intelligible and effectual way that could be made u in Ad 
of to a People, among whom ſuch figurative Expre- EO 

Incle 


ſions were uſual, and known to mean no more than 
what they were intended for. So Pharaot's chit} ——. 
. o : 


Butler giving him an account of Joſeph's interpretati 1 
| — Þ'] C1. 
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r Lightf. Hebr. & Talmud. exercit. on Matt. xiii. 3. Familian : 
eſt Syris & maxime Palæſtinis ad omuem ſermonem ſuum paraboli , fee, 
Jangere, &c. Hier. in Mat. xviii. 23. _ - 

Hier. in Hoſe. Prom. & Comment. in c. 1. Maimon. Mor „ . 
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ons of his own and of the chief Baker's dream, ſays, 
nme he reſtored unto mine office, and him he hanged, Gen. 
uli. 13. Jeremiah is {aid to be * ſet over the Nations, 
and over the Kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, 
and to deſtroy, and to throw down, to build and to plant, 
fer. i. 10. becauſe he was appointed to propheſi: of 
all theſe things. Exeliel ſpeaks of himſelf, as coming 
0 deſtroy the City, becauſe he propheſied that it ſhould 
be deſtroyed, Exzek. xl. 3. and the ſame Prophet, in 
his Deſcription of the City and the Temple, has deli- 
| ncated the Temple larger than all the earthly Jeruſa- 
| lm, and Jeruſalem larger than the whole Land of Ca- 
naan, to ſhew the Jews the neceſſity of underſtanding 
| him in a myſtical and ſpiritual Senſe; as u one has ob- 
| ſerved, who very well underſtood the dimenſions of 
| both. And thus Ezekiel was alſo carried from place 
to place in Viſion only, as the Text ſeems to expreſs; 
| Ezek. xi. I. xl. 1, 2. as the Jews in St. Jerom's time un- 
derſtood it, and as the Chaldee Paraphraſe interprets it. 
But Hoſea might be commanded either in viſion or in 
reality to marry a Woman who had been an Adulte- 
| reſs, but 7 afterwards became chaſte and vertuous; 

thereby to ſet an Example to the Iſraelites, who had 
gone a whoring after other Gods, that if they would for- 
fake their falſe Gods, and return to the true God, the 
God of their Fathers, he would ſtill accept and re- 
ceive them, in like manner as the Prophet had took 
an Adultereſs to Wife, upon aſſurance that ſhe would 
prove faithful to him. However this be underſtood, 
theſe Actions, and others of like nature, are to be 
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t Sic qicuntur Hiftorict eos occidere, quorum cadem narrant. 
Caſanb. Comment. ad Theophraft.' Charactk. ae Abos. 

u Lightf, Proſpect of the Temple, Ch. 11. 

x Hier. Præf. in Dan. 
Nec culpandus Propheta interim, ut ſequamur hiforiam, ſi me- 
retricem converterit ad pudicitiam, ſed potizes laudaudas, quod ex 
mala bonam fecerit. Ih. Comment. in Hoſ. c. 1. | 
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look'd upon no otherwiſe than as the Style of Scrip 
ture, or as certain ways of expreſſing the Divine Wil 


to Men. For the Mind may be expreſsd by - Addi 


ons as well as by Words, and whatever Actions were 
perform d with this intention, properly come under 
the notion of Style, or different ways and modes of 
Expreſſion; and all Objections made againſt them un- 
ed any other notion, Proceed on, A miſtake, and 
can be of no force. 

The Prophetick Schemes of Speech Which ben 
moſt ſtrange to us, were uſual with the Eaſtern Na 
tions, as Mr. Mzde ſhews of the Indians, Perfiaus and 
LEgyptians. The Revelation of St. John chiefly conſiſts 


of Alluſions to the Cuſtoms, and Hiſtory; and No- 


tions, and Language of the Fews, as he and Dr. Light 
Foot have ſhewn in many places, which' are moſt con- 
'trary to our manner of ſpeaking. And ſome Paſſages 
allude to the cuſtoms of other Nations, well known 
and practiſed at that time. Thus the Slaves were 
wont to have their Maſter's Name or Mark upon their 
Forehead, and the Soldiers to haye the Name of their 
General upon their Right Hand; and the like Marks 
were wont to be received by Men, in token that they 


had devoted themſelves to their Gods: from whence 


we read of the Mark of the Beaſt received by his Wor- 
ſhippers, in their Right Hand, or in their Forehead, 
b Rev. xiii. 16. and of his Fathers Name wiitten in the 
Forehead of thoſe that ſtand in Mount S with the 
Lamb, Rev. xiv. 1, St. Paul alludes to the Grecian 
Games in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians,” who wert 
much addicted to thoſe Sports, and had one fort of 
them, the Iſehmian, perform'd among them, 1 Cor. ix 
24, 25. and he alludes to the diſtinction among the 
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Eſt enim Actio, quaſi corporis quelam eloquentia. Cic. Orator. 
2 Comment. in Apocal. Part. 1. b Vid. Grot. ad loc. & 
Veget. J. ii. c. 5. de re Militart cam Stewechii Comment. 
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| Romans; between Freemen and Slaves: For which he 
gives this reaſon, that it was in condeſcenſion to 
chem, I. ſpeak after the manuer of Men, becauſe of the 


Infirmity of pour Fleſb, Rom. vi. 19. Melchiſedec is 
{aid to be without father, without mother, without * def- 
cent, Reb, vii. 3. becauſe his Pedigree is unknown; 
which was a molt ſignificant way of Expreſſion to the 
Jews; who were fo careful and exact in their Genealo- 


| gies. But the very ſame manner of Expreſſion is alſo 


us'd © by Lzvy, Horace, Seneca, and Dion Caſſius, upon 
the like occaſions. . ma | 


| There is much of Nature, but very much likewiſe 
| of Uſe and Cuſtom, in the ſeveral Schemes and Forms 
of Rhetorick. We meet with a ſudden Change of the 
| Perſon ſpeaking, Jer. xvi. 19, 20, 21. xvii. 13. and 
with interlocutory Diſcourſe , 1a. Kii. and many 
places of Seripture are obſeure to us, for want of 


diſtinguiſhing the Perſons who ſpeak: Thus, for in- 
ſtance, Jer. Xx. 14. the Prophet ſeems tranſported ab- 
ruptly. from one Extreme to another, hut if they be 
the Words of the wicked (mention d ver. 13.) under 


the Divine Vengeance, from the 14 ¹ der. to the end 


of the Chapter, the Senſe will be more eaſy. This ab- 
rupt Change of the Perſon is taken notice of by Lon- 


| ginus, as an Excellency in Homer, Hecataut, and De- 


miſithenes 3 and the want of diſtinguiſhing the Perſons 
ſpeaking, has been a great Cauſe of miſunderſtanding 


the Scriptures; as Juſtin Martyr and Onigen obſerye. 


Many Inſtances of che like nature might: be given in 
the beſt Heathen Poets.” And the reading the ancient 
Poets, is the heſt help for the underſtanding all other 
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the Greeks and Romans, as well as in the Eaſtern Na- 
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Authors of great Antiquity; for the ancienter any 


Author 1s, the nearer his Style comes to Poetry. The | 
firſt deſign of Writing was to delight, ſo as to be the 
better able to inftrut, which made Verſe * much 
more ancient than Proſe ; and tho' it be natural for 
Men to ſpeak in Proſe, and not in Verſe, yet, it ſeems, 
the' humour of the Greeks would not bear the writing 
Philoſophy in Proſe, till the time of Cyrus; for then 
e Pliny tells us, Pherecydes firſt wrote in Proſe, which 
muſt be underſtood of Philoſophy, for he aſcribes the 
firſt Writing of Proſe in Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſus 
Orpheus, Heſied, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedcles, 
Thales, and Eudoxus, wrote their Philoſophy in Verſe. 
And the ancient Writers now extant in Proſe, Herod 
tus, Thucydides, and Xen:phon, have many Expreſſions, 
which are ſeldom or never met withal beſides, but in 


the Poets. H. Stephens made a Collection of the Poe- 
tical Worc.s-us'd by Xen:phon, which is prefix d to his 


Works. And the Orators both among the Greeks and 
Romans, were as exact and curious in the Feet and 
Meaſure of their Proſe, as the Poets could be in Verſe. 
Great part of the Scriptures is in Verſe, and the dit- 
ferent way of writing in different Ages and Nations, 
appears in nothing more, than in the ſeveral ſorts of 
Poetry. That way of writing all Verſe in Rhime, 
which in theſe parts of the World is moſt in uſe and 
eſteem, would have been ridiculous to the Greeks and 
Romans Tho' the uſe of Rhime in Verſe is ſo far 
from being without Example in Antiquity, that it is 
perhaps the moſt ancient of all ways of writing Verſe. 
Acroſticks, tho? of no eſteem, and little us'd in many 
Ages and Countries, are of great Antiquity 8 among 
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tions. Verſes compoſed in the Acroſtick and Alpha» 
betical way, were found to be a help to the Memary, 
and this Benefit, and the Orament which it was then 
ſuppos'd to give to Poems, is the cauſe why it is 
ſometimes uſed in the Scriptures : and ſometimes the 
Inſpiration was ſo ſtrong upon the Writers Mind, as 
to interrupt the Art and Method, which he had pro- 
pos'd to himſelf, as Eſal. xxv. and cxlv. or perhaps 
it might be cuſtomary upon certain occaſions to omit 
ſome Letter in the Alphabet in ſuch Compoſitions, 
for reaſons which we are ignorant of, but which 
might be very ſatisfactory and agreeable to the Senſe 
of thoſe Times and Countries. h The *Q aoiſu@- 
is an Example of this among the Greeks, us'd by Pin- 
dar and other ancient Poets: The old i Spartan, Do- 
rick and Zolick Diale& chang'd into P, the rough 
Sound of this Letter being more agreeable, it ſeems, 
to thoſe People; and if any of them had written A- 
croſticks and Alphabetical Poems, Z would have been 
omitted. It appears by what is yet remaining of the 
Old Roman Laws, that, on the contrary, the Romans 


ſometimes us'd S for R; as Aſa for Ara, Caſmen for 


Carmen. ' Rhophalick Verſes, which begin with a 
Monoſyllable, every Word increaſing by one Sylla- 
ble more than the former, are to be found in * Homer: 
and the Leonine or Monkiſh Verſes with a double 
Rhime, one in the middle, and the other at the end, 
are not without Precedent, but ſeem from I Virgil to 
have been anciently us'd in Charms: To. ſay nothing 
of the Poems compos d of divers ſorts of Verſe, and 
fram'd into the ſhape of ſeveral things by Simmias 
Rhodius, ſome of which are aſcribed to Theocritus. 
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The Repetitions ſo frequent in Homer, were not for 


want of Words, (for no Author ever wanted them 
leſs than he) but out of Choice, though later Poets 
have not thought fit to imitate him in this, and Mar- 


tial turn'd it to Ridicule. Thucydides begins and ends 
moſt of his Books in the ſame Forms of words. It is 
certain, that nothing is more various, than the Wit 
and Fancy of Man; and it is as certain, that who- 
ever would write to any purpoſe, muſt write in ſome 
ſuch manner, as the Temper of the People, to whom 


he writes, will bear, and as their Cuſtoms require: | 
But before I leave this particular, it may be proper 


to conſider the Style of Scripture, in the Metaphori- 


cal and Figurative uſe of Words, in ſpeaking of the 


Works and Attributes of God. There never was a 
ny Book written in a ſtrict and literal Propriety of 
Words, becauſe all Languages abound in Metaphors, 
which by conſtant uſe become perhaps better known 
to the Natives of a Country, than the original Words 
themſelves, and in proceſs of time often cauſe them to 
be quite laid aſide. But then this borrow d and me- 
taphorical Senſe of Words may be very ſtrange to 
Men of other Countries, eſpecially when they are ta- 
ken from things peculiar to the place, where they are 
us d. et 915 een se a vid 
This uſe of Metaphors ariſeth partly from the 


Likeneſs that is perdeiv d between things, which 


makes one thing tobe expreſsd by another, and gives 
a' delightful Illuſtration to the things diſcours d of, 
and partly from our want of fit Words to expreſs the 
various natures of things, eſpecially of things ſpiri- 


tual, which we commonly ſpeak of in negative terms, 


and rather deny, that they are like things ſenſible, 
than poſitively affirm what they are: Thus we ſay, 
that they are immaterial, inviſible, incorruptible, Cc. 
And when we ſpcak poſitively of them, we muſt uſe 
ſuch Words, as ſenſible Objects can furniſh us withal, 


fince we can have no other; for we miete, their 
£ Natute 
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Nature ſo imperfectly, that we are not able to frame 
a Language on purpoſe to expreſs it; and he who 
ſnould go about ſuch a Work, would neither be un- 
derſtood by others, nor well know what he meant 
himſelf. To comprehend, to perceive, to apply, to 
reflect, to underſtand, and innumerable other words 
are taken from corporeal Acts, and apply'd to the 
mind of Man. But of all Beings, God himſelf is ſo 
far above our Comprehenſion, that we can never 
ſpeak of him in Expreſſions ſuitable to his Divine Na- 
ture; and therefore when true Conceptions are had of 
him, it is fitteſt ro ſpeak of him in ſuch terms, as may 
ſerve to raiſe and preſerve in us a due Senſe of God's 
Honour, and of our Duty to him. The Reaſons 
then, why God is oſten ſpoken of in the Scriptures, 
after the manner in which we are wont to ſpeak. of 
Men, may be reduced to theſe Particulars. . © - 
1. The Uſe of Metaphoricat' and Figurative 'Ex- 
preſſions is uſual in all Languages, and no Language 
is ſufficient to ſet forth the Majeſty and Attributes of 
Clad 1 l STO An as 
2. The peculiar Nature and Genius of the Hebrew 
Tongue, inclimd or conſtrain d xhe Writers, in that 
Language, to expreſs themſelves in this manner, Gen. 
ix. 5. at the haudaf-every beaſt will: I require it, that is, 
I will require it of every Beaſt. The Hand of che Ri- 
ver is the Side of the River, Exod. ii. 5. the Hand of 
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| the way is the way ſide, Pſal. exl. g. and the Hand of 


the Sword is the Power of the Sword, Job v. 20. Hſal. 
kit. 19. The Son of the Bow as the Arrow, Job xli. 
28. And when in our Tranſlation we read, Man is 


horn Anto trouble as the ſparks fly upwards 5 it 1s in the Q- 


riginal, as the ſons of the burning coul lift up to fly, Job 
v. 7. The horn of the ſon of oil ſignifies in our way of 
expreſſion, à very fruitful hill, Iſa. v. I. and Hom ſig- 
nity'd Power or Strength in the Hebrew, as familiarly, 
as Robur or Oak fignifies the ſame in Latin. And not 


| 
5 
5 
f 
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3. Every Expreſſion in a Parable is not to be taken 
in a ſtrict Senſe; neither is it neceſſary, that whateyer 
is ſet down in the Scripture, muſt therefore be of di- 
vine Inſpiration, or abſolutely true: for there we find 
the Speeches and Sayings of divers Men not inſpired, 
and of ſome very wicked Men, nay of the Devils | 
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but the beſt Fruits in the land are in the Hebrew call'd 
the ſinging of the land, Gen. xliii. 11. The Word Rock 
is often uſed to denote the Almighty Power of God, 
and by the Septuagint and Vulgar Latin is ſometimes 
tranſlated God. For their Rock is not as our Rock, even 
our enemies themſelves being judges, Deut. xxxil. 31, 
Thoſe Verſions render it, their Gods, and our God: 
and in like manner, ver. 4, 15, 18. Pſal. xxxi. 3. 
Ixx111. 26. Is there. any God beſides me? yea there is no 
God, I know not any, Iſa. xlvi. 8. in the Hebreu it is, 


there is no Rock, as the Margin of our Bibles remarks. 
Ears, Mouth, Hands and Heart, are aſcrib'd to the 


Earth, or Land. Sin in the Hebrew ſignifies a Sin- 
offering, as it is tranſlated, and muſt of neceſſity be 
underitood in many places of Scripture, as in Hoſea 
iv. 8. and in this Senſe Chriſt was made /in for us, 
2 Cor. v. 21. Sometimes Sn is us'd for the Puniſh- 
ment of Sin, Ger. iv. 13. Zech. xiv. 19. We read 
Joſh, xxiv. 27. that Joſhua ſaid unto all the people, be- 
Hold this ſtone ſhail be a witneſs unto ut. For it hath heard 
all the words of the Lord, which he ſpake uno us, it ſbal 


therefore he a witueſs unto you, leſt 3e deny your God, 
This might have been a very improper and unintelli- 
gible Speech to another People, but was, moſt ſignit- 


cant and emphatical to the People of Iſrael, who well 


underſtood upon what account ſenſe was often aſcri- 


bed to inanimate things, as Ger. xxxi. 5 2. Numb. xx. 8. 
Deut. iv. 26. xxx. 19. XXX1]. 1, and afterwards fre- 


themſelves. So that we are to enquire, by whom 
and in what manner the Words were ſpoken, before 


we undertake to defend them. Wine 1s {aid to they 
3 Go 
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Cod and Man, Judg. ix. 13. But this is ſpoken by 


the Vine in Jotham's Parable. Yet there is nothing ab- 


ſurd in it: for God, who is ſaid to rejoice in his 


Works, might well be ſaid to rejoice in the Fruit of 
the Vine, when he accepted of it in Drink-offerings. 
And when the Prophet Jeremiah ch. xx. 7. ſays, O 
Lord, thou haſt decetived me, and JI was decerved; he ex- 


ö preſſes his own frailty and infirmity, becauſe of his 
Enemies, who mocked and reviled him; and ver. 11. 


he expreſſes his Truſt in God. But the Lord is with 
me as a mighty terrible one, &c. } <4 
4. An expreſs Law was made againſt the worſhip- 
ping of God under any Image or Similitude, and the 
People are put in mind, that they jaw no ſimilitude, 
but only heard a voice, when the Lord ſpake to them 
from the Mount, Deut. iv. 12. and that he is Without 
Change or Repentance, Numb. xxiii. 19. 1 Sam. xv. 
29. Malach. iii. 6. „ 00d 
5. When this Caution had been given, and ſuch a 
Law made, it cannot be expected, but that the Di- 
vine Writers ſhould make ule of ſuch Expreſſions, as 
were commonly uſed, and were as commonly under- 
ſtood in a metaphorical or improper Senſe, when ap- 
plied to God, to give the more Force and Emphatis 
to their Diſcourſe. m Maimonides has prov'd from the 
Propriety of the Hebrew Words, that the Image and 
Likeneſs of God, in which Man 1s ſaid to have been 
made, 1s to be underſtood of the Faculties of his 
Mind; and he lays this down as a general and known 
Rule amongſt the Jews, Loquitur Lex ſecundum lin- 


guam Filiorum hominum; and he likewiſe obſerves, 
that both Orkelos and Jonathan have in their Para- 


phraſes taken care to give the true Senſe of ſuch Ex- 
preſſions, as ſeem to imply any thing corporeal in 
God. God is ſaid to ſmell a ſweet ſavour, when Noah 
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a Javour of Reft, as it is noted in the Margin: be- 
cauſe in the Acceptance of it, God ceas'd from his 
Anger, as Buxtorf obſerves from Aben-Ezra. He is 


ſaid to bear the People of Irael on Eagles Wings, Exod. 


xix. 4. We read of the Wings of the Lord God of 
Ifrael, Ruth ii. 12. of the Shadow of the Almighty, 
Pſ:xCci. 1. of his Feathers, and the Shadow of his Wings, 
Pſal. xvii. 8. xci. 4. with Alluſion to the Wings of 
the Cherubim, that cover'd the Ark; which ſigni- 
fy'd God's Protection of his People with as much care 


and tenderneſs, as the winged kind have for their 


young, Matt. xxiii. 379. The Scriptures make men- 
tion of his Eyes, and Hands, and Feet, to expreſs the 
Effects of thoſe Actions, which are perform'd by Men 
with theſe Members: The right hand of God is the right 
hand of Power, Matth. xxvi. 64. And when it was ſaid, 
it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart, Gen. vi. 6. This was well 
underſtood to mean no more than that God acted, as 
Men are wont to do, when they change their Minds, 
and repent and grieve at what they have done, and 
that he would certainly deſtroy the World which he 
had made: for Moſes himſelf inſtructs the Children 
of Iſrael, that God is without any bodily Shape or 
Subſtance, and therefore cannot be ſaid to have any. 
Heart, or to be griev'd at his Heart, in the ſame 
Senſe that it is faid of Men. Numb. xxiii. 19. it is 
declared, that God is not a man, that he ſhould lye, nei- 
ther the Son of man, that he ſhould repent. And when 
God ſays that it repented him that he had ſet up Saul to 
be King, 1 Sam. xv. 11. this is explain'd wer. 29. 
where we read, that the ſtrength of Iſrael will not lye, 
nor repent ; for he is not a man that he ſhould repent : and 
yet again in the laſt verſe it is ſaid, that the Lord re- 


pented, that he had made Saul King over Iſrael. The 
molt careleſs Writer could not ſo ſoon and ſo often 


forget 


offer'd Burnt-offerings on the Altar, which he bull i for 


after the Flood, Gen. viii. 21. In the Hebrew it is 
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forget himſelf : but what is ſaid of God's repenting, 
is to be taken in an improper and figurative Senſe, to 
imply that God would act in that caſe, as Men act 
when they repent of what they have done, tho” with- 
out any Change of Mind, or any Grief, ot other Paſ- 
fon in him attending it: the Effect was the ſame as if 
God had repented ; and therefore, by a Metonymy, 
the Effect is expreſs'd by that which in Men is wont 
to be the Cauſe of ſuch Effects, though in God Re- 
pentance was not the Cauſe of it; but the reaſon and 
ſtate of the caſe, which he had fully known and con- 
ſider d from all Eternity, and therefore could not be 
ſurpriz d, or mov'd to any Alteration of Judgment 
by it. His ſoul was grieved for the miſery of Iſrael, Judg. 
| x. 16. or, it was ſbortned, as the Hebrew word is lite- 
rally ttanſlated in the Margin; that is, according to 
" Maimonides, the Lord's Mind was ſhorten'd from at- 
flicting them, or he had no longer a mind to puniſſi 
them. God has commanded, that our Anger ſhould 
be without Sin, and he is himſelf angry without the 
leaſt Paſſion or Commotion: but he is diſpleas'd with 
| Sinners, becauſe he diſapproves of their evil Actions, 
| and he is moſt angry and diſpleas'd with thoſe, whoſe 
Ways and Practices he moſt diſlikes ; inſomuch that 
God often threatens zo pour out his fury, upon impenis 
| tent Sinners, that is, to puniſh them in the molt ter- 
rible manner, as their Sins deſerve ; but juſt and ne- 
ceſſary Puniſhment, how great ſoever it may be, is not 
the effect of Paſſion, but of the higheſt Reaſon. When 
| God is ſaid to ſee, the meaning is, that he knows what 
is done; when he is ſaid to hear, this ſignifies, that 
he underſtands what is ſaid. » Now I know that thou 
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ports, and will make a full Enquiry and Inſpection in- 


ſays, that he could not deſtroy Sodom till Lot was &- 


Meſbach, and Abednego, out of the Fiery Furnace. 
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feareſt God, Gen. xxii. 12. that is, now I have had the 1 Rn 
Proof of it; and have made it evident, that J know it. 2 
God looked upon the Children of Iſrael, and God knew them, ¶ It u 
Exod. ii. 25. that is in our tranſlation, God had reſpeii N 1 
to them. And to the ſame purpoſe, Amos iii. 2. n and 
only have I known of all the families of the earth. To him. 


prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, Deut. was 
viii. 2. is the ſame, as to make that appear, and be- of t. 
come known, which I know to be in thine Heart. Gen. WM his 
xi. 5. the Lord is ſaid to come down to ſee the City and er. 
Tower of Babel, and Gen. xviii. 20. Becauſe the cry of = 
Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and becauſe their fin is ve- ¶ tative 
ry grievous, I will go down now and ſee, whether they have ¶ ry ac 
done altogether according to the cry of it, which is come Ml 11G 
unto me, and if not, I will know: which implies, that WW FT; 
God is not forward or willing to puniſh, but that he Life R 
proceeds as Men do in things about which they uſe W them 
molt Care and Deliberation. God is repreſented as a IM were 
good Governor, who is unwilling to believe ill Re- 


to the cauſe, before he puniſh Offenders; or in ſhort; 
here is an Illuſtration in Fact of that adorable Chara- 
cter, which God proclaims of himſelf, the Lord; the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-ſujfering and a- 
bundant in goodneſs and truth, Exod. xxxiy. 6. God 


caped out of it, Gen. xix. 22. and to Moſes he ſays, 
Now therefore let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
againſt them, and that I may conſume them, Exod. xxxil. 
10. But we muſt not imagine, that the Reaſons and 
Motives which Moſes there repreſents to God in bis 
Prayer in behalf of the People of 1ſra?l, could prevail 
more with him, thati his own infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, or that he could not have preſery'd Lot in 
the midſt of Sodom, as well as he deliver d Shadrach,. 


ram Jue 
nem do, 
ouituy, 

Pf. cxxvi. 
P (riger 


Vo 


But theſe things are thus expreſs'd for an Encourage” 


ment in Righteouſneſs, and to teach us Dependence 
upon 
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] upon God; for the righteous have power with God as 
well as with men, and ſhall prevail, Gen. xxxii. 28. 


It was an exerciſe and Trial of the Faith and Charity 


[ of Moſes, and is propos'd as an Example of Faith 


and Charity to all, who ſhould read that account of 


him. Beſides, he was a Type of Chriſt, and, as ſuch, 
| was to make Interceſſion and Atonement for the Sins 
| of the People, Exod. xxxii. 30. For Chriſt, before 


his Coming in the Fleſh, exercis'd his Mediatory Po w- 


er, as to the viſible Adminiſtration of it, by thoſe 
| who were appointed to be his Types and Repreſen- 


tatives here upon Earth, which may give a ſatisfacto- 
ryaccount of that Power, which Abraham, Jacob and 


| Moſes, and others are ſaid to have had with God. 


The Sum of all is, that to give the more Force and 


Life to the Diſcourſes of the Prophets, and to render 
| them the more effectual to the ends, for which they 
| were deſign d, God, who is by the infinite Excellen- 


cy of his Nature, uncapable of any Paſſion, is pleas'd 
to be repreſented as ſubje& to Love, and Anger, and 
Hatred, and all the Paſſions of Humanity; and He, 
who knows perfectly all Events from Eternity, is con- 
tented even to ſeem ſometimes to doubt of the Effects 


of his Deſigns and Propoſals, and of the Events of 


humane Actions; to ſhew, as P Origen, St. Jerom and 
Theodoret have obſervd, the Freedom of Men, and to 
declare, that their Deſtruction is from themſelves. 
He ſpeaks to us in the Language of Men, and aſſumes 
to himſelf all the Paſſions of humane Nature, that by 
any means Sinners may be perſuaded to turn to him; he 
is deſcribed as angry, and grieved at the Sins of Men, 
and as one, who rejoiceth at their Repentance: not 


— — 


Ser mo divinus ſecundum intelligentie noſtræ conſuetudinem na- 
turam jue ſe temperat, communibus rerum wvocabalis ad ſignifica- 
nem doctrinæ ſuæ & inſtitutionis aptatis ; nobis enim non ſub 
loquituy, atque ided noſtris utitur in loquendo verbis. Hilar. in 
F cxevi. | | 
P Origen Philocal. c. 23. Hieron. & Thepdoret. ad Ezek. xi. 5. 
Vo L. IT. F that 


that the Divine Nature can be capable of Anger, or 
Grief, or Rejoycing, which imply Change and Im- 


erfection, and therefore muſt be impoſſible in the 
moſt abſolutely perfect Being: But becauſe Men are 
wont to be angry, when they puniſh, and to be grie- 


ved when thoſe do amiſs whom they would have do 


well, and are wont to rejoice when they begin to re- 
form; therefore to ſet forth, that God will certain- 
ly puniſh unrepenting Sinners, and receive the return- 


Goodnefs and Juſtice of God are explain'd in ſuch 
terms, as may molt move and affect Men, toſhew that 


the Punifhments he inflicts, will in the end be as grie- 


vous, as if he receiv d ſome loſs and difappointment 
by the obſtinacy of the Wicked; and that he will as 
bountifully reward the Good, as if they had done him 
ſome great benefit and kindneſs, and had made ſome 
addition to his own Joy and Happineſs, which is in- 
finite and eternal, and therefore uncapable of any. 
3. The Decorum, or ſuitableneſs of the Matter in 
the ſtyle of Scripture. This is to be conſidered with 
reſpect to the Perſons, the Occaſion, and Time and 
Country; the Rules of Decency being variable accor 
ding to Circumſtances, not fix'd and immutable, 2 
the Precepts of Mortality are. 9 Maimonides has ob- 
lerv'd, that the Holy Tongue has no words to eu 
reſs things obſcene : and *tis very remarkable, that 
in thoſe ruder Ages (as they are commonly reckon) 
the Hebrews had peculiar Forms of Decency in ther 
Expreſſions, upon all occaſions which required them 
And to know, in that ſignification which it hath G 
iv. I. and in many other places of Scripture, was 
lixewiſe uſed by the Greeks, and * Romans, and 1s pat 
ticularly taken notice of by * Hermogenes for the mo 


— 


ir e. Par. 3. c. 8. 
Il. l. 6. 
= Hcrmog. de Invent. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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ing Penitent, and reward the Righteous, both the 4 
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deſty of it. We find the Heroes of Homer employ* 
in as mean Offices as the Patriarchs: and * Herodo- 
tus declares, that in ancient Times, the Greeks had 
no Servants, but did their own work themſelves, or 


4 hid no other help but that of their Children ; and 
. is reaſonable, that their manner of Speech ſhouid be 
5 


E ſuitable to their way of living, and that the one ſhould 
have no more of delicacy in it than the other; and if 
© there be any thing in their Writings, which is not fo 
© WW -grecable to the niceneſs of latter Times, it is an ar- 

gument of their Innocency and Purity, and of a na- 
TW tc ſimplicity of Manners, void of Pride, and of 
Shame ariſing from Guilt. It is obſervable, that 


0 ſometimes a word of little decency in its proper and 
" original ſignification, has by cuſtom almoit loſt its 
n firſt meaning, and is apply'd by the politeſt Writers to 
* various ſubjects, as Reſpuo, oppello, erufto. 

N In matters of Hiſtory, ſeveral things may be men- 
tioned, not ſo much for their own Fre as becauſe 
n they were memorable in thoſe Times, and might help 


4 to keep up the Remembrance of other things more 
: | conſiderable. If Moſes has related, who found the 


- Mules in the Wilderneſs, ( for the original word is ca- 
. pable of a different ſignification) ® Homer has made 
. ſame Obſervation ; thereby * intending, as it is 
by luppoſed, to intimate the wickedneſs of the Eneti, by 


0 | whom Mules firſt became known to the Greeks. The 
„Characters and Speeches of Perſons in the Scriptures, 


ſal 
„ Vid. Athene. lib. i. c. 4. cum Caſaub. Animad. De Antiquis 
„ %% 4 3-0 FE: <a = . 

| aprifunds quiſquè Paſtor erat, ut oſtendit Greca e Latina Lingua 
0B veteres Porte, Varro de Re Ruſtic. lib. ii. c. 1.—Majores no- 
at- BE virum bonum tim laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum Agrico- 
no- lam, bonumdue Colonum. Ampliſſimè laudari exiſtimabaiur, qui 
1 laudabatur. Cato de Re Ruſtic. initio. 
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are exceeding natural, and diſcover all the unaffected 
and inimitable Marks of Truth. They are ſhort, and 
contain ſuch circumſtances and thoughts as are not far 
fetch'd, but ariſe from the matter in hand, and have 
manifeſt influence upon the Actions themſelves. This 
may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of Joſeph and his Brethren, 
and in ſeveral other Paſſages, which are ſo naturally 
related, that in ſome of them, the manner of Rela- 
tion, which manifeſtly ſpeaks the truth of what is de- 
livered, has given occaſion to the cavils of ſuch as 
have not well conſidered it. Saul enquired of Abner, | 
whole Son David was; Abner anſwered, he did not 
know; David was brought to Saul, who asked him 
the ſame Queſtion, 1 Sam. xvii. 55, 58. yet Saul had 
ſent to Jeſſe, for his Son David to play before him 
upon the Harp, 1 Sam. xvi. 19. Grotius imputes this 
forgetfulneſs to the Diſtemper which Saul then labour- 
ed under, and to the multiplicity of his Aﬀairs. But 
was it ever expected of any King, that he ſhould re- 
member the Names of the Fathers of all his Servants? | 
Jeſſe was an obſcure Man, and David had not then 
been ſo much taken notice of, as that his Father's 
Name ſhould be known in Saul's Court, and Aber 
being abſent with the Army, might never ſee David 
nor hear of him before. In the Relation of Saul“ 
Death, the Meſſenger who brought the News, had 
declared himſelf to be an Amalekite, yet David after- 
wards enquires of him, whence. art thou? But nothing 
could be more natural than for a Man in that conſter- 


nation to ask that Queſtion ſo ſoon after, 2 Sam. i. in anc 
8, 13. And is there not the like Voice of Nature n own . 
theſe words of Joſeph, when he diſcover'd himſelf to Trutt 
his Brethren? I am Joſeph : Doth my Father yet live? mend; 
Gen. xlv. 3. when they ſo little before had told him, when 
that Jacob was ſtill living. Some have alledged, that I himſel 


they could conceive no reaſon for that Paſſage cot dal thi 
cerning the Arrows which Jonathan was to ſhoot, to curred 
give David notice whether he were to go or ſtay, w an Ap 

| =. 000 
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cauſe tho? he did ſhoot in that manner, which by agree- 
ment was to be a ſign to him that he muſt be gone, 
yer they met and diſcourſed together upon the place, 
after Jonathan had ſent his Servant away. But it ſeems 
they had a more favourable opportunity than they ex- 
pected of converſing there: and tho* this happened 
beyond expectation, yet the Sacred Hiſtorian is ſo 
punctual as to acquaint us with that ſign which was 
given by an agreement made between David and Jo- 
nathan, when they ſuppoſed that it would not have 
been ſafe for them to come to one another, the Place 
appointed being the ſame, in which David hid him- 
ſelf, when Saul was preſent in the Field, a Place pro- 
bably of Diverſion and Recreation; and Jonathan 
ſtood befide Saul upon the like promiſe made to Da- 
vid, 1 SAM. XIX. 3. xx. 19. 1 

There is no nicer Subject, than when à Man is 
forc'd to ſpeak of himſelf: Truth, if it be to his own 
praiſe, will be rejected as Falſhood, or at leaſt cenſu- 


red for Vanity; and if he blame himſelf, this will be 
| ſuſpected as deſigned only to extort a Commendation 
| from others. And yet there are certain times and 
| occaſions, in which the wiſeſt and beſt Men have 
| thought it requiſite to ſpeak with great freedom and 
| openneſs of themſelves. There is a Deference owing 


to Authority, and a Reverence due to Years, and 


therefore ancient Men, and Men in Power, may ſpeak 
| as we ſay, with Authority; and any Man may ſpeak 


in his own vindication what would not become him 


in another caſe: Every Man has a right to defend his 


own Innocence by all lawful means, and to ſpeak 


Truth cannot be unlawful, tho? it be in his own com- 


mendation ; nor can there be any indecency in it, 
when it is forced from him, for the good, not only of 
himſelf, but of others, who may ſuffer by the Scan- 


dal thrown upon him. All theſe circumſtances con- 


curred in St. Paul's caſe, who had the Authority of 
an Apoſtle, and the Reverence due to Paul the Aged, 
LE and 
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and the Intereſt of Souls to plead for what 5s yet 
terms the folly of commending himſelf in his own ne- 
ceſſary Vindication. Plutarch in a ſet diſcourſe upon 
this Subject, determines, that a Man may praiſe him- 
ſelf, when it is neceſſary for his own defence, and 
when he may benefit others by it. Neſtor ſpeaks of 
himſelf with as great commendation, as he could have 
ſpoken of any other Man; but when the Authority 
and Reverence due to his Age warranted that Free- 
dom, and the neceſſity of Affairs required it of him, 
it was not only allowable, but very proper and re- 

uiſite. * Tully obſerves, that he might claim this 
privilege from his Old Age. *Livy ſays, that no Man 
ever was praiſed better, or with more Truth, than 

Scipio Africanus was praiſed by himſelf; and that no 
Man was offended at it, becauſe he ſpoke i in his own 
vindication. Brutus ſpeaks of himſelf in very high 
terms, and juſtifies his doing ſo. And Socrates him. 
felf, at his Tryal, ſpeaks very frecly in his own com- 
mendation, which has never been mentioned to his 
diſpraiſe, but as an argument of his Courage and In- 


| — 
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7 bs l. * | 
* Nihil neceſſe eſt mihi de meipſo dicere, quanguam oft ; id qui- 
dem ſenile, eratique neſtre conceditur. Videtiſune ut apud Home- 
rum ſepiſſi ime Neſtor de virtutibus ſuis predicet * Tertiam enim jam 
atatem hominum vixerat, nec erat ei verendum, ne vera de ſe pra- 
dicans nimis videretur aut inſolens aut loguax.. Cic. de Senect. 


* Orationem ade magnificam de rebus ab ſe geſtis exor ſus eft, ut 
ſatis conſtaret, neminem unquam neque melius neque verius lau- 


datum eſſe. Dicebantur enim ab eodem animo, ingenioque, à quo 


geſta erant; & aurium faſtidium aberat, quia bro periculo, u non in 
gloriam reſerebantus. Liv. lib. n f 


a Juvat enim mannifice loqui, & certe "decet adwerſin voran- 
tes, quid pro quoque rimendum, aut 4 . letendum f ir, Brut. 
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o Virgil makes Mneas and Turnus ſpeak of them- 


E {elves in ſuch a manner as is hardly reconcileable to 
me Rules of Decency of our Times. Mr. Dryden, in 
his Tranſlation, ſaw it neceſſary to ſoften his Expreſ- 
ſions, that they might be more ſuitable to our Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners. | But certainly, if this were not 
agreeable to his own Age, it was at leaſt to that No- 
tion which Virgil had of the Age in which Aneas 
red, or elſe ſo great a Maſter of Decorum would ne- 
rer have put ſuch words. into the mouth of his Hero. 
et theſe very words he had from e Homer, Who 
makes them to be ſpoken by Ubyes. ra ſays, He- 
| rocs were wont thus to ſpeak. | 


i Poets likewiſe almed a liberty of ps bold: 


| Expreſſions concerning themſelves, upon, pretence 
that they were acted by ſome Divine Power, and. 
therefore were called Prophets ; which is an argument 
that in the common Opinion of Men, inſpired Wri- 
ters might ufe ſuch Forms of Speech as would not be 

proper nor decent for others. to uſe. And this Liber- 
| ty was taken by Orators 28 well as Poets, when the 

| occaſion ſeemed to require, it, as may be obſerved in 
KL Iſocrates.. For the ancient Orators taa., by Longi- 

nes Obſervation, pretended to ſomething more than 
| humane, . and would be thought to ſpeak by ſome, 

kind of impulſe ; upon which account, this Liberty 


— * * — 
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b Sum Pius Eneas 
Fama ſuper æthera notus. 1 
The Geod #fneas I am calld, a Name, 
While Fortune favour'd, not unknown to Fame. 
I'urnus ego haud ulli veterum virtute ſecundus 
Devoveo. A 
Turnus, not the leaſt of. all my Name, 
Devote my Sou. | 
N UI une» u ix. Odyſſ.! . 
* Jamque opus Cexcgl, quod nec Jovis ira nec ignis 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. Ovid. Men\ .l. 1 5. 


| Exegi monumentum re perennius.—Horat. carm. l. iii. Od. 30. 
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2 be allowed them. The Ram of * Arrian can 
hardly be excuſed: for he ſpeaks of himſelf more 
like a Stoick, than like an Hiſtorian, or like a modeſt 


Man. 
But it may well be thought needleſs for me to hare 


uſed ſo many words on this Subject, when there is ſo 


little occaſion for any Objection of this nature in the 
Holy Scriptures, and where- ever there can be auy 
pretence for it, it has been conſidered in its pro- 
per place: but I thought it might not be labour ill be- 
ſtowed, to ſhew here beſides, how bad Criticks they 
are that can object at this rate. I will ſay farther, 
that the Paſſage, concerning the Dog which followed 
Tobias (which has given occaſion to unwary and un- 
Skilful Men to inſult with ſo much Scorn over a Book 
that is very uſeful , tho” not of Divine Inſpiration) 
is not only innocent, but agreeable to the beſt Pat- 
terns of Antiquity, 8 Homer and Virgil; who thought 
it a very proper and natural Ornament of their Poems 


to deſcribe Dogs following their Maſters ; Home- 


ſpeaking of Telemachus, and Virgil of Evander, And 
* Servins produceth an Example of the ſame thing out 
of the Roman Hiſtory. But there was this particular 
Reaſon for it in Tobias's caſe, that as Jacob expreſs d 
the meanneſs of his condition by ſaying, with my ftaf 
T paſſed over this Jordan, Gen. xxxii. o. 180 dit 
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Nec non & gemini cuſtodes limine ab alto 
Procedunt, greſſumque canes comitantur herilem. 
Zneid. viii. 
Hoc &x in Homero leckum e in Hiſtoria Romana, que 
: Syprax inter . canes ſians Scipionem appellavit. Serv. 
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N calamitous and low eſtate was implied by his Son's 
having no company in ſo long a journey but a Stran- 


ger, no attendance but a Dog following him; which 


therefore is mentioned both at his ſetting out, and at 
his Return, Tob. v. 16. xi. 4. | 


IV. As to the Method uſed in the Holy Scriptures, 


there is no reaſon to expect that Prophecies ſhould be 
> written according to the Order of time in which they 


DO 


E were deliver d, or that Hiflories ſhould be digeſted 
into Diaries or Annals, ſince there may be Reaſons, 
whether known or unknown to us, why they ſhould 
| .be otherwiſe plac'd : And thus the Lyrick Poets, 
z who pretended to Enthuſiaſm, and an Imitation, as 
it were, of Prophecy, do not confine themſelves to 
| obſerve any Order of Time. Some things laſt fore- 
told might be firſt to be fulfill d; or ſome things were 
more or leſs remarkable, or concern'd the Jews more 
or leſs than others; but generally in the Prophetical 
| Books of Scripture, what concerns the ſame Subject is 
put together, though foretold, or falling out, at dif- 
| tcrent times, that the clearer and more diſtin& view 
may be had of it. This, as i St. Ferom obſerves, is 
| the Cauſe of divers Tranſpofitions in point of Time, 
in the Prophecies of Feremiah and Ezekiel ; and & he 
| takes notice, that Daniel having ſet down the Prophe- 
| cies, which had relation to the ſeveral Reigns of Ne- 
| buchaduez2ar, Belhazz.ar, Darius, or Cyrus, accor- 
| ding to the Order of Time, afterwards declares the 
| Revelations that were made to him, that had no De- 
| pendence upon the times in which they were made, 
but were written for the benefit of Poſterity. But the 
| ſeveral Tranſpoſitions in the Scripture are ſufficiently 
accounted for by Commentators. And it muſt be ob- 
ler yd, that the Sacred Writers mention no more of 
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n Vid. Hieron. ad Hieremiz cap. 21. 25. 
! Hieron. ad Ezech. cap. 29, 30. 


Civil 


gil, as Demoſthenes was by Cicero. Dionyſius Halicar- 
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Civil Affairs, than was neceſſary to their purpoſe : 
and therefore in many things they refer to the Hiſto- 
ries then extant, for a fuller. account of them : their 
Deſign was not to write a complete Hiſtory of all E- 
vents, but they contine themſelves to ſuch as were 
moſt fit for them to take notice of, and keep within 
the compals of their proper buſineſs, 


It was expedient that the ſame Doctrines ſhould be ¶ Scri 


repeated in divers places of Scripture, and interſper- whi 
{ed with other things, according to no certain Art or ¶ con! 


Method, becauſe this prevents their. being corrupted | . 


or falſify'd as they might have been, if they had MF can 
been all reduced to ſeveral diſtin& Heads, and plac'd Mt Actic 
according to the Rules of Art. If one Prophet re- ner. 
peats what another Prophet had ſaid, this is to give moſt 
it a new Confirmation, to revive the Remembrance, the ( 
and ſhew the Certainty and Importance of it. It is MW >crip 
ordinary in the beſt Authors not only to find the ſame IM the + 
things repeated in divers places of their Works, but _ 
n 


to meet with them repeated in the very ſame Words: 
thus Iſocrates, Xenophon and Demoſthenes tranſcribe in lime: 
one part of their Works what they haye written in ther 
another; but none, I think, ſo frequently as Demoſ have 
thenes : though Ulpian has obſerv'd, that this was an N Ecel 
uſual thing with the Ancient Writers. Which is no- et ele 
torious in Homer, who was herein followed by Vi- ab g 

cnt tl 
#aſſeus, who was a skilful Critick, as well as an ex- WM" the 
cellent Hiſtorian, begins ſeveral Books of his Roma and St 
Antiquities, in the ſame Words, with which he con- Pon. 
cluded the foregoing. It was cuſtomary likewiſe M Pattery 
with the Philoſophers, 42-9, or to allude to the 7 no, 
Verſes of Homer, and to apply them with little var- W* d by 
ation upon all occaſions, as may be ſeen frequently in N ent, 
Diogenes Laertius. 3 7 - W the F 


" : | als . 74 | pow” GR. 
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moſthen. contr. Midiam, ö Al | V0 aloe, 
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Al the Cavils therefore that are made againſt the 
„ Style of Scripture proceed from Ignorance of Anti- 
-  quity, and from Raſhneſs in judging of Ancient times 
aud Foreign Countries by our own. Whoever would 


either delight or profit, muſt ſpeak and act in ſome 


hom he converſes : and if he will but read the 
| Scriptures, with the ſame Candor and Reſpect with 


- W which we read the Writings of Humane Authors, and 


i | conlider the Times, and Perſons, and the Occaſions, 
| pon which they were written, there is nothing that 
d can ſeem harſh or improper either in the Words or 
Actions of the Perſons inſpired (for it was the man- 
ner of thoſe Countries to ſpeak by their Actions al- 


e moſt as much as in Words.) If we will but obſerye⸗ 


e. Ft Circumſtances in which the ſeveral parts of the 
, J F243 . , 


is | ö Scriptures were written, we ſhall find caule to admire | 


e the Simplicity, and Plainneſs, and Modeſty. of the 
ar Style of the Scriptures. „„ 5 


In many Books of the Scriptures, the Style is ſub⸗ 


i lime and elegant, beyond any thing to be found in o- 
in ther Writings, and yet as natural as if it could not 
of- bare been otherwiſe expreſs d; and this is the true 
an {Excellency of Style, that it be plain and natural, and 
o- et eloquent. Longinus gives a high Character of Mo- 


es Style in a Book, the Deſign. whereof is to repre- 
ſent the moſt perfect Idea of Eloquence; Indeed, ſuch 


— 

8 is the Fitneſs both in Verſe and Proſe of the Words 
i; and Style of M.ſes, fo admirably ſnited to the Subject 
n- pon all occaſions ; as if he had been to preſcribe a 
iſe attern of true Eloquence, as well as to enact Laws. 
the  #0nomafia, which is a Figure of Speech frequently 
li- esd by {ſaiah, and other Writers of the Old Teſta- 
in nent, is an Arrick Idiotiſm, and was very common in 
the Ancient Greek Authors, from whom Eunius, 
1 Plautus, 
. # — 3 = 
De- A/ rte TOAEWIGA), Hom. II. ui. . 4 
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Plautus, Terence, and other Latin Authors had it. 


H. Stephens has obſerv'd, that there is a great Reſenz | 4 
blance in Herodotus to the Style of the Scriptures, i 


Herodotus had Homer in his view throughout his Hi. 
ſtory, and Homer's Expreſſions are the ſame with 
thoſe us'd in the Scriptures, in many inſtances ; as 
particularly, when he ſo often mentions the Children 
of the Trojans, and the Children of the Greeks, as the 
Scriptures mention the children of Iſrael ; and other 
Greek Authors ſay, the Children of the Phyſicians, 
and the Children of the Philoſophers, as the Scrip- 
tures ſay, the children of the bride- chamber, and the 


children »of light. n Grotius compares Iſaiah to Demoſ- 


thenes, a ſublime, but a moſt natural and judicious 
Writer: the ſame Author compares Ezekiel to Home 
for the Beauty and Nobleneſs of his Style. » Mr. Cou- 
ley compares the Prophets, eſpecially Iſaiah, to Pir 
dar : but of Pinday he ſays, that if a man ſhould ut 


dertabe to tranſlate him word for word, it would be 


thought that one Mad. man had tranſlated another. For 
which he gives this Reaſon, that we muſt confider in 
Pindar the great difference of time betwixt his Age aul 
ours, which changes, as in Pictures, at leaſt the Colours if 
Poetry; the no leſs difference betwixt the Religions aud 
Cuſtoms of our Countries, and a thouſand Particularitis 
of Places, Perſons and Manners, which do but confuſed, 


1— * 2 2 — 


Evens clnu, Herodot. I. vii. c. 10. Meye3g u ſas, & h 
, Pauſan. paſſim. HA v, id. Achaic. p. 220. "Is 
old, id. Corinth. p. 75. Bot. p. 307. Mei Alis, Arr. Ex 
ped. Alex. I. v. Haze Ag, id. Rer. Indic. lib. = 
A Heroq; Ornatur ferro. En. Annal. 2. 

Sudantes atque Sedentes, Annal.) 
Haud docteis Dicteis certantes ſed maledicteis, Anal. 8. 
Haudquaquam quenquam ſemper fortuna ſecuta eſt. . 

Incœptum amentium, non amantium : vivere vitam: ſervſt 
ſervitutem, es. apud Latinos. Vid. Mer. Cauſaub. de Ling. He. 

» Grot. ad 4. Reg. xix. 2. & ad Ezech. initio. 1 

o Pref. to Pindarick Odes, and Notes upon Pind. Ode on 1ſai.XX%IV. 
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I appear to our Eyes at ſo great a Diſtance ; and laſily,, we 
mat confider that our Ears are Strangers to the Muſick of 
es. is Numbers, which ſometimes ( eſpecially in Songs and 


© Odes) almoſt without any thing elſe, makes an excellent 


| Poet. And of David he obſerves, that the beſt Tranſ- 
© lators have been Jo far from doing Honour, or at leaſt 


1 Juſtice to that Divine Poet, that methinks; ſays he, they 
revile him worſe than Shimei. And Buchanan himſelf 
comes, in his Opinion, c Jeſs ſhort of David, than his 
Country does of Judea. Yet Jſaiah and the reſt of the 


n Chron, Euſeb. 


Prophets, and the Pſalms, are tranſlated into our 
Language word for word, as far as it it poſſible for 
one Language to be thus render'd into another: and 
| norwithll 

! Place, and Cuſtoms, and Perſons, no ſenſible Man 
reads them in the Exgljh Tongue, but he muſt ac- 
knowledge that their Style, with all theſe Diſadvan- 
tages, is truly great and excellent. Whereas ? there 
are none of the Heathen Authors, that are ſo much 
eſteem'd, which, if they were literally tranſlated, as 
the Scriptures are, would bear the Reading, but they 
would appear ridiculous and impoſſible to be under- 
ſtood. For the Spirit, and Genius, and peculiar Idi- 
| oms of moſt Tongues being ſo very different one from 
| another, and depending upon the Cuſtoms and Hu- 


anding all the Differences of Time, and 


mours of the People of ſeveral Countries, it was the 


evident Care and Providence of God, to cauſe great 
| part of the Scriptures, though written by ſo many 
different Men, and at ſuch diſtant times, and ſome 
| Looks of them in the earlier Ages of the World, to 
be penn'd in ſuch a Language and Style, as is moſt na- 
| tural, and which, without any want of Art, exceeds 
| the moſt artificial and ſtudy' d Eloquence in ſublime 


— 


— 


— 


Vod ſi cui non videtur linguæ gratiam interpretatione mutari, 
Homerum ad verbum exprimat in Latinum. Plus aliquid dicam : 


eudem in ſua lingua proſe verbis interpretetur, videbit ordinem ri- 


diculum: ex Poetam eloquentiſſimum VIX loquentem. Hieron. Pref. 
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and noble Thoughts and Expreſſions, and in all th; 


Beauties and Ornaments of Speech: and yet; which 


in all the neceſſary points of Salvation is eaſie to be 
underſtood, under all the Diſadvantages of a Verbal 


Tranſlation, by Men of ordinary Capacities, who 


live ſo many Ages after. The Prophecies of Jſaia 
cannot be read, or heard, or thought of, without be- 
ing mov'd by them: with what Lite then, with what 
Zeal and Flame muſt they have been deliver'd ? And 
what a mighty Bleſſing was ſuch a Prophet to his own 
Age, and to all ſucceeding Generations? Of Royal 


Blood, and of a Style and Behaviour ſuitable to hi; 


Birth; of Divine Virtues, and of Divine Eloquence! 


He declares things, which were not to be fulfill til 


many Ages afterwards, as plainly as if he had ſeen 
them before his Eyes, and would make all others to 


ſee them; he ſpeaks of Chriſt as clearly, as if with 
Simeon he had had his Saviour in his Arms, or with 


the Wiſe-men had been kneeling down before him, 
and preſenting him with more precious Gifts, than 
any they had to offer; and deſcribes his Paſſion as fil 
ly, as if he had follow'd him through every part of 
it, and having been crucify'd with him, had been 
juſt entring with him into Paradiſe. If rhis be 
thought a Digreſſion from my Subject, I hope it may 
eaſily be excuſed: for who can ſpeak of Iſaiah, with. 


out a Digreſſion, when Men chooſe the Food of 


Swine, and trample upon Pearls, as things of no va 
lue; as if he and the other Prophets had always the 
hard fate, to preach to the Rulers of Sodom, and de 


People of Gomorrha. | | 
But if the Style of the Scriptures be not in all places 


alike excellent and exact, let it be conſider'd, that 

1. The ſame Style is not ſuitable to all Subjects, 
and the Style and Dialect is different, according to tit 
Difference of the Matter, or of the Perſons, for whoſe 


uſe it was immediately deſign'd. What concerns the 


Aſhrian Monarchy in the Prophet Daniel, is in the 
5 Chalde 


7 8 

_ a 
8 0 

9 


E chaldee Tongue, and what relates directly to the 
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* 


geus is in the Hebrew. Part of Exra is in Chaldee, 


5 „ being a Relation of Matter of Fact contained in the 


E Chaldee Chronicles; and Jerem. x. II. is in the ſame 
Tongue, that the Jews might rejèct the Idolatry of 
the Chaldeaus in their Language, and openly profeſs 
E their own Abhorrence of it. And as upon theſe oc- 
caſions the Language of Scripture is chang'd, with 
reſpect to the Subject and the Perſons concern'd, fo 
the Style muſt be ſometimes alter'd upon the fame ac- 
count. 9 a 


>. Artificial Strains of Rhetorick , whereby the 


S Paſſions are moy*'d to the utmoſt Heighth, were very 
neceſſary to gain a preſent point, and carry a Cauſe 
by a violent and ſudden Tranſport, before Reaſon 
could interpoſe. But Religion being to be propoun- 
| ded upon reaſonable Motives, there could be no need 
of Rhetorick, when the Evidence of thoſe Miracles 
by which it was eftabliſh'd, afforded ſo many other 
more certain and powerful means of Perſuaſion. The 
E Scriptures are not written in the enticing words of man's 
| wiſdom, but in Truth and Simplicity, and therefore 
might well have been without any Advantages of Elo- 
qeence, as needing no ſuch helps to recommend them 
to {crious and impartial Minds: And tho God has 
been pleas'd to condeſcend ſo far to the Infirmities of 
| Meu, as to convey very much of his Reveal'd Will to 
us, in ſuch a Style, as for its own ſake is highly to be 
eſteem'd and admir'd; yet it was fit that other parts 
| of the Scriptures ſhould have the bare Force and Evi- 


dence of Truth only, to convince Men, that it might 
appear that our Religion was propagated not by any 


| Arts of humane Eloguence, but by its own Worth 


and Excellency : For Eloquence was not uſed, where 


it would have been moſt neceſſary ,' if any humane 
| mcans could be ſo, in aflerting and propagating the 
| Divine Truth. In the propagation of the Goſpel, all 
| the Eloquence, as well as the Power, and Prejudices, 
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and Vices of Mankind were combined againſt it, and 
et leſs Elegancy and Accuracy of Style was employ 
y the Apoltles and Evangeliſts, than had been before 

uſed by Moſes and the Prophets, who yet had nothing 


2 anc. 
otte 


which ſeem'd ſo ſtrange and wonderful to deliver. . 
Which is one great Argument of the Power and Eft- WM mei 
cacy of the Goſpel, that it could prevail ſo much - Gh. 
gainſt all the Oppoſition in the World, only by te- dire 
ling a plain Truth, and in the plaineſt manner. For WM Wo. 
where the thing is evident, the feweſt and plainet WM his 
Words are beſt, as in Mathematical Demonſtrations, whis 
it is enough if Men make themſelves to be under- ors 
ſtood : this likewiſe was all that the 4 Apoſtles aimd WE to th 
at, their Cauſe and Doctrine was ſo certain and de. inſta 
monſtrable, that any Words, which did but fully and Cour 
clearly expreſs their Meaning, were ſufficient for thei Find . 
purpoſe; their Rhetorick lay in the things themſelves, I 7,1, 
not in words: there is no great Art required to prove ¶ his 
that to any Man, which he ſees with his Eyes; and yet th 
therefore as the power of Miracles was greater under Holy 
the Goſpel, than under the Law, ſo there was lels every 


need of Eloquence in the New Teſtament than in the this h 
Old. Zet it cannot be deny d, as a © learned Critick has I head. 
declar'd, that St. Paul, in ſome kind, and upon ſome fub- i 
jects, is as eloquent as ever Mau was; not inferior to De- 
moſthenes (in whoſe Writings he believes that Apoſtle (M52 % 
had been much converſant) or Æſchines, or any other 
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* Nos quotieſcunque ſolœciſmes, aut tale quid annotamus, vol 
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aſſertores ſumus, qudd Hebræus ex Hebrais, abſque Rhetorici nitore 
Sermonis, & ms compoſitione , & eloquij venuſtate, nun- 
quam ad fidem Chriſti totum mundum traducere valuiſſet, niſt evat 
gilizaſſet eum non in ſapientid verbi, ſed in virtute Dei. Hieron. 
ad Epheſ. iii. | 
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Incientiy moſt admired: St. Chryſoſtom, à good Judge, 
often commends St. Paul's Eloquence in the higheſt 

Terms. 5 rffßß!ß. . ĩð 
* 3. It is reaſonable to believe, that the Scriptures 
may be written in the Words and Phraſes of the Pen- 
men of the ſeveral parts of them, and that the Holy 
+ W Ghoſt might permit them to uſe their own Style, fo 
er directing them ſtill, and over-ruling them in every 
ot Word and Sentence, that it ſhould mfallibly expreſs 
el his own full Senſe and Meaning, and ſpeak the Truth 
E which he inſpired. . And therefore, rho' there be di- 
rers Styles in the Scriptures, yet this is no Prejudice 
to the Authority and Certainty of them. Iſaiah, for 
inſtance, being of the Blood- Royal, and educated at 
Court, may write in a more retin'd and lofty Style; 
and Amos, who was brought up among the herdſmen 4 
Jeloa, may ſpeak in a more humble ſtrain, and fete 
his Metaphors from lower and meaner things, and 
yet the Senſe and Subſtance of both may be from the 
Holy Ghoſt, and as exactly true and infallible, as if 
Every Word and Syllable were dictated by him. But 
Inis has been already confidered under its proper 
head. 57 2 gi DAE o 
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Of the Canon of the Holy Seriptares.” F wy 


1 8 — Uncertaifity there can be ſupposd to 
be, concerning the Canon of the Hoſy Scrip- 
ures, or the Catalogue and Number of Books of Di- 
ine Revelation, this ought to be made no Objection 
peaniſt the Certainty of Divine Revelation it ſelf, or 
gant the Authority of thoſe Books of Scripture, 
ach are univerſally acknowledg'd and recciy'd by 

Vor. II. | all 
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all Churches. For if this be a true way of arguing, 


genuine Works; and yet this has never been thought 
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(not eſſential to our Religion, nor neceſſary to Salis 
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then whatever we are ignorant of, muft be an Argu- 
ment againſt the Certainty of what we know; and by 
conſequence, no Man can be certain of any thing, 
ſince the wiſeſt Man is ignorant of ſo many things, 
that he knows very little in compariſon of what he is 
ignorant of. And as to the matter in hand, there j 
ſcarce any Author of great Note and Fame, but Cr; 
ticks have had Diſputes concerning the number of his 


any prejudice to ſuch as are allowed by all to be ge. 
nuine. Would not that Man make himſelf ridicu- 
lous, who ſhould reject the Philippicks of Tully, o 
Virgil's Zneis, as ſpurious, becauſe other Books, ei 
ther doubtful, or counterteit; have paſs'd under the 
Names of theſe two Authors? If ſome Books har 
been diſputed , the reſt certainly are genuine beyond 
all diſpute, becauſe they have never been called into 
ueſtion or doubt. 55 | 163595 

Now if theſe Books only were of Divine Revelz 
tion, concerning which there has never been ay 
Diſpute, they contain all things neceſlary to be be- 
lieved and practiſed; and as to the reſt, concerning 
which there has been any Controverſie, tho? they be 
excceding uſcful ro explain divers things, which we 
find in theſe, and perhaps to teach us ſome thing 
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tion) which are not to be found elſewhere: yet the 
are not abſolutely neceſſary to be received, becauk 
whatever Doctrines are abſolutely neceſſary, they aue 
to be found fully and plainly delivered in thoſe Boois 
of Scripture, which have ever been received without 
contradiction or diſpute. Many Men were undoubt 
edly ſayed, before the writing of theſe controverted 
Books, nay, before the writing of any Books at al; 
Writings being no farther neceflary, than as they ar 
neceſſary to convey the knowledge of what is wilt 


ten; when the things now written could be as wel 
| | | knowl 
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g, known without writing; Books were not neceſſary: 
u- and tho? for after Ages it became neceſſary, that the 
brophets, and A poſtles, and Evangeliſts, ſhould con- 
ſign their Doctrine to writing, 2 no more of their 
„ Writings can be abſolutely neceſſary to be known by 
Jus, than what may be ſufficient to inſtruct us in the 
ways of Salvation. It is the infinite Goodneſs and 
Mercy of God to afford us more than is abſolutely 
neceſlary for our ſpiritual and eternal Life, as he has 
done for our natural, and, it is a great fin in any Man 
to reject any means of Salvation or Inſtruction, which 
God has been pleaſed to allow: but ſtill that Man 
E would ſuſtain his natural Life and Health, who ſhould 
think all, that is not neceſſary to the ſupport of it, 
common or unclean, and not fit to be uſed for Food. 
And if a Man, without any of his own fault or neg- 
lect, ſhould come to the knowledge only of the uncon- 
Etroverted Books, he would find them abundantly ſuf- 
fcient to anſwer all the ends of Revelation, and to 


eli» Wiprocure his Salvation. It cannot be denied, but that 
an) one infallible Authority is as great a Security, as ne- 
be: ¶ rer ſo many could be: but the ſame Doctrines are 
muß taught in ſeveral places of Scripture, and we ought 
be ¶ to be thankful to God for it, that he has been pleaſed 
eto furniſh us with ſo much more than is abſolutely ne- 
ung reſſary, and to repeat the ſame things in ſundry pla- 
av res, and in divers manners, for our farther inſtru- 
che Nfion and confirmation in the Faith: tho? it would 
aufe pe abſur d and wicked to ſay, that he vrho believes all 
* be Points of neceſſary Faith, upon the Authority of 
00 


ny one Book of Scripture, has no ſufficient means of 


holt Npavation, unleſs he likewiſe believe them upon the 
ubl- uthority of all the reſt. 

ertel Not that 1 ſuppoſe any wiſe and good Man can no- 
t al; Wind any cauſe to doubt of any Book in the Old or 
Y 5 ew Teſtament, whether it be genuine or no; but 
rid 


o ſuppoſe the moſt and the worſt that can be ſuppo- 
d, if thoſe Books, which at any time have been cal- 
10wl f Ts led 


me}. 
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led in queſtion, were not only dubious, but certainly 
ſpurious, the remaining Books, which were never 
doubted of, are ſufficient tor all the neceſſary ends 
and purpoſes of a Reyelation: and therefore this 
ought to be no Objection againſt the Authority of the 
Scriptures, that the Authority of ſome. Books has been 
formerly Matter of Controverſi ee. 


I ſhall entet upon no Diſcouſe concerning the Apo- 
cryphal Books, the Authority whereof has been ſo 
often and ſo effectually diſproved by Proteſtants, that 
the moſt learned Papiſts have now little to Jay for 
them, but are forced only to fly to the Authority of 


their Church, which is in effect to beg the thing in 
queſtion, or to beg ſomething as hard to be granted, 


4 


viz. the Infallibility of the Church of Rome. But! 
ſhall here engage in no Controverſie of that nature. 
Both Proteſtants and Papiſts are, generally ſpeaking 
agreed, that the Books of Moſes, and the Prophets ii 


the Old Teſtament, and the Writings of the Evange- 


liſts and the Apoſtles in the New, are of Divine Au- 


thority; and if this be ſo, the Chriſtian Religion 


muſt be true, whether there be, or be not others d 
the ſame nature, and of equal Authority. Thele 
Books, in the main, have already been proved to be 
genuine, and without any material corruption or a 
teration. I ſhall now only propoſe ſuch general Cor 
fiderations, as may be ſufficient to obviate the.Obje 


ctions. 5 . 
The agreement between the Jews and Samaritan 
in the Pentateuch, is a clear evidence for its Authority. 
And tho? there were many and great Idolatries com. 
mitted in the Kingdom of Judah, yct by the. good 
Providence of God, there never was ſuch a total Apo 
ſtacy in the People, nor ſo long a Succeſſion of Idol 
trous Kings, as that the Books, either of the Law ot 
the Prophets, can be ſuppoſed.to have been ſuppreſs 
or alter d. For three Tears under Rehoboam, they wake 
ed in the way of David and Solomon, 2 Chron. xi. i 
L. r 4 
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and tho' afterwards he forſook the Law of the Lord, and 
2 Iſrael with him, yet both he, and the Princes, hum- 
W bicd themſelves at the Meſſage and Declaration of the 
E Prophct Shemaiah, ch. xii. 6. and his Reign was in 
all but ſeventeen Years, ch. xii. 1,13. Abijam was à 
wicked King, but he reigned no longer than three Years, 
I Kings xv. 2. And tho his Heart was not perfect with 
ie Lord his God, as the Heart of David his Father, 
ch. x. 3. yet both he, and his People, relyed upon the 
Lord God of their Fathers, and therefore gained a mi- 
raculous Victory over the Iſraelites, 2 Chron. xiii. 10, 
12, 18. Aſa the third from Solomon, and Jehoſhaphat 

his Son, were great Reformers; and Aſa reigned one 
and forty Years, and Jehihaphat five and twenty Years, 
2 Chron. xvi. 13. xx. 31. The two next Kings in 
| Succeffion, did evil in the fight of the Lord, but 
their Reigns were ſhort; © Jehoram reigned eight 
Tears, and Ahaziah but one, 2 Chron. xxi. 20. xxii. 2. 
During the interval of ſix Years under the ufarpa- 
| tion of 4/haliah, the People could not be greatly cor- 
| rupted : for the was hateful to them, as Jehordm her 
Husband had been before her, and they readily join- 
ed with Jehoiada in ſlaying her, and in reſtoring the 
Worſhip of God, 2 Chron. xxii. Joaſb, the Son of A. 
arial, did that which was right in the fight of the Lord all 
the days of Fehoiada, 2 Chron. xxiv. 2. We are ſure 
that he reigned well three and twenty Years, 2 Kings 
vii. 6. and probably much longer; for Jehoiadz lived 
to a very great Age, 2 Chron. xxiv. 15. Amazaah his 
Son, reigned twenty nine Years; and has the ſame Cha- 
| racter, and with the ſame abatement, that he did that 
which was right in the fight of the Lord, but nit with a 
perfect heart, 2 Chron. xxv. 2. or yet not like David 
bis Father he did according to all things, as Job his 
Father did, 2 Kings xiv. 3. Uzziah, Son to Amaziah, 
reigned fifty two Years, and did that which was right 
n the fight of the Lord, according to all that his Ful her 
Amaziah did; and he ſought God in the days of Za:ha- 
| | | 3 71ah, 


only ſixteen Years, chap. xxviii. 1. and his Son Hexebia 


his Repentance, ver. 11, 12. and he reigned fifty and 
five Years in Jeruſalem, ver. 1. having not been de- 


Was laid up in the fide of the Ark, and was to be 
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riah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 45. and after he was ſeized witi MM — 
the Leproſie for invading the Prieſt's Office, the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs was in the hands of his So iſ 
Jot ham, ver. 21. who reigned ſixteen Years, and imi-i 
tated the good part of his Father's Reign, ch. xxvii.: 
Ahaz, was wicked, and an Idolater, but he alſo reigned 


wrought a great Reformation, who reigned twenty nine 
Years, chap. xxix. 1. Manaſſes was much given to l. 
dolatry in the former part of his Reign; but afte 
his Captivity in Babylon, he was very zealous againſ 
it, chap. xxxiii. 15, 16. he was no more than twelyc 
Years old when he began his Reign, ver. 1. and 
during his tender Years, he could not be the cank f 
eat Corruptions; his Captivity was very ſhort; 
or he was ſoon brought again to his Kingdom upar 


tained a * full Year in Babylon; but was carried into 
Captivity in the twenty ſecond Year of his Reign, and 
was a Penitent thirty three Years, as the Rabbins com- 
pute. Amon imitated the ill part of his Father's Reign, 
but his own continued no longer than two Years, chut. 
XXX111. 21. The next was Joſiah, in whole time the 
Book of the Law was found in the Temple, which 
muſt be the Book of Moſes own hand-writing ; for it 
is evident, that a Book of the Law could be no {uct 
rare thing at that time in Jeruſalem, as to be taken ſo 
much notice of, unleſs it had been that Book, which 


tranſcribed by every King. It ſeems, that Book © 
the Law had been purpoſely hid, to preſerve it fron WF fh 
the attempts of Idolaters, who it was feared migi fore 1 


have a deſign to deſtroy it; for if it had only lain b. 


neglected, the finding of it could have been no ſuc ] — 


ſurprizing thing, becauſe the place in the Tempe +» » 
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f . well known, where it was wont to be kept in the 
E fide of the Ark, and where they might have ſought 


8 1 for it : but it was probably at that time, ſuppoſed to 


have been utterly loſt; and its being found in the 
KRuines of the Temple, which was built for the ob- 
ſerration of it, and where it ought to have been kept 
with the greateſt care, as a moſt ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure; the veneration which Joſah had for ſo ſacred a 
& Writing, and the happy and unexpected recovery of 
it, when it had been diſregarded and almoſt loſt, 
through the Iniquity of his Predeceflors ; theſe Conſi- 
derations could not but exceedingly move a Mind ſo 
tender and affectionately pious, as that King's, when 
he received the Law under Moſes own hand, ſent. 
him, as he believed, by God himſelf, and delivered 
to him, as it were, a-new from Heaven: Tho' there 
| could not but be many Copies remaining inthe hands 
of Jeremiah, and of other Prophets and pious Men. 
Hilliah the High Prieſt ſaid unto Shaphan the Scribe, * J 

| have found the Book of the Law in the Houſe of the Lord, 
2 King. xxii. 8. the Book which was depoſited there, 
but had been long miſſing. But eleven Years, ſix 
| Months, and ten days after Jo/fiah's Reign, Jehoiachin 
| was carried captive to Babylon, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 2,5, 9. 
till which time there were always Prophets, frequent 
Reformations, and never any ſucceſſion of Idolatrous 
| Kings, which continued for a long time together ; 
very few Kings were idolatrous throughout their 
whole Reigns, and thoſe that were, reigned but a 
ſhort time. Some manifeſt Judgment was conſtantly 
ſent, to prevent the evil Effects of a wicked Reign: 
as the Jews never were without Prophets, either be- 
| fore the Captivity, or under it, ſo Iſaiah, Hoſea and 
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* Divinum illum librum quem Movſes, vir ille Dei, ſcripſit, 
quem hattenus quæſivimus, ſed non niſi nunc tandem inveni. Vid. 
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but becauſe of the difference in their Authority? The 
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Micah , lived in the Times of the worſt of their 
Kings, Abax and Manaſſes ; and they propheſted for 
very many Years, to oppoſe their Wickedneſs. Iſaiah 
was ſlain by Manaſſes, but his Prophecies were pre- 


reſt of the Prophets. OY Rien 
It has been b proved, that the Pentateuch, and the 
Books of the Prophets, written before the Captivity, 
were preſerved amongſt the Jews till their return; 
and it is acknowledg'd by thoſe who are of another 
opinion, that Ezra, who compoſed the Canon, did it 
by a Prophetick Spirit, or had the aſſiſtance of Pro- 
phets in the doing it. Joſephusſays, that their Books, 
after the time of Artaxerxes, are not of equal Autho- 
rity with thoſe before his time, for want of a certain 
ſucceſſion of Prophets. And fince the Jews admitted 
no Writings as inſpired, into the Canon after Mala. 
chi's Prophecy, this ſnews their ſincerity and exactneſs 


ſerved, as well as the Law, and the Writings ot the 


in examining the Truth and Authority of ſuch Wri- 


tings, as they admitted into their Canon of Scripture. 
The Phariſees made the Commandment of God of uo effett 
by their Traditions, but never durſt preſume to impoſe 
them under the notion and character of a Book of the 
Scriptures. The modern Jews, in like manner, never 
dared to pretend to new Books of Revelation, but 
have conſtantly adhered to the olle. 
And what inducement could the Jews have to re- 
ceive theſe Books into their Canon, of which it con- 
ſiſts, rather than the Apocryphal Books, but the ev- 
dence of their Divine Authority? which is a thing 
more eſpecially remarkable in ſome Books. | Why 
mould they receive certain Books under the Names 
of Solomon, Eſther, Daniel and Exra, but not admit 
into the Canon others going under the ſame Names, 
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be as eaſily anſwer 
Narrative, nothing is related, but what was ſaid and 
| done by Efther, Mordecai, and other Perſons therein 
| mention'd ; and the Name of God or Lord having not 
| been uſed by them in all that Buſineſs, it is no Preju- 
| dice, but a real Advantage and juſt Commendation of 
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Y Song of Solomon , tho*-it- have not the Name either of 
E G:d or of Lord in it, has ever been receiv'd for ca- 
nonical, becauſe they were aſſured, that it was pen- 
ned by Solomon, and that it is to be underſtood in a 
a myſtical ſenſe, of the Meſſias and the Church. For 
in divers places, it can with no congruity be taken 
E literally, as where the Eyes of the Spouſe are compa- 
red to the Fiſh-pools of Heſhbon, and her Nole to the 
© Tower of Leban.n, chap. vii. 4. And for Chriſt to be 
© repreſented as an Husband to his Church, is no un- 
E vſnal thing in other Books of Scripture. So ſhalt the 
f King greatly defire thy Beauty for he is thy Lord, and 
& worſhip thou him, Pal. xlv. 11. For thy maker is thine 
E Hucband, the Lord of Hoſts is his Name and thy Re- 
E emer, the Holy One of Iſrael, the God of the whole Earth, 
0 ſhall he be called. For the Lord hath called thee, as a . 
mam forſaken and grieved in ſpirit, and a wife of youth, 
| when thou waſt refuſed, faith thy God, Ila. liv, 5, 6 
hut the Song of Solomon being a continued Allegory of 
Chriſt and his Church, it is no more to be expected, 
that the Name of God ſhould be mention'd there, 
than in the Parables in the Goſpel. The Book of Ef- 


er has likewiſe the ſame Objection to it, which may 


2 


d; for this containing an hiſtorical 


this Book, that the ſtrict and neceſſary Truth only is 


related, as it was in Fact, and as it ſtood recorded in 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Media and wn 
(chap. ii. 23. x. 2) For what was not contain 


in 
thoſe Records, was tranſacted between Eſther and 


| Mordecai by Hatach one of the King's Chamberlains, 
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and others that attended upon her, (chap. iv. 5, 12, 
15.) And that high Veneration, which the Jews had 
for the © Seven Names of God, might be the Cauſ, 
that none of them were mention'd in a Meſlage with 
which Heathens were entruſted : for it was eſteem da 
Prophanation of any of theſe Names, when they were 
but written by a Gentile, or if a Book of the Law 
were found in his Poſſeſſion. f All care was taken, that 
the Heathen ſhould not apply thename of God to their 
Idols. The great Corruptions among the Jews, by 
their Converſation with the Gentiles, which Nehemiah 
reproves, might be the occaſion, why this Opinion 
and Practice then firſt prevail'd among ſome, at leaf}, 
of the devouter ſort : for we find Nehemiah, uſing the 
Name of God neither to Artaxerxes, (chap. ii. 3, 5,7, 
8.) nor to Sanballat, (chap. vi. 3, 8.) tho' the Name 
both of God and Lord being mention'd in the Decree 
of Cyrus, was from thence tranſmitted into all the ſub- 


ſequent publick Acts relating to the Building of the | 


Temple; and could not be omitted by Ezra. But 
how 1t came to paſs, that the Name of God was not 
mention'd in ſuch an Exigence of Affairs is a Queſtion, 
which concerns not the Authority of the Book ot 
Eſther, but the Diſpoſition and Demeanour of the Per- 
{ons ſpoken of in the Narrative. We find Expreſſions 
of Humiliation and Devotion, Sacłcloth aud Aſhes, 
and Faſting, mention'd (chap. iv. 3, 16.) and the Faith 
of Mordecai, and his Dependence upon God, is ſig- 
nify*d ver. 13, 14. And whatever might be the oc- 
caſion, why ina caſe of ſo much Danger, the Name 
of God was not publickly uſed, a ſtrict adhering to 
Truth has been the cauſe of its Omiſſion, in a Book 
which relates Matter of Fact, as it was, with no 
ſuch Addition of Ornaments as to repreſent it bettet 
than it really was in it ſelf, The Septuagint in their 
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and Lord; ſo has Joſephus in his Hiſtory, and the Au- 
E thor of the Apocryphal Book of Eſther, with a Prayer 
of Mordecai, and another of Eſther. But theſe Addr 
tions being found neither in the Hebrew nor the Chat 
E dee, were never taken into the Canon. So ſtrict re- 
gard have the Jews always had to the Divine Autho- 


however obvious and plauſible, have mov'd them at 


50 any time to depart from it, or to make any Alteration 
= in it. Why ſhould they receive the Books of thoſe 
in whom their Fore-fathers had ſlain, and thoſe very 


; Books for which they flew them, but upon the clear- 
eſt evidence? It is certain they could be poſleſs'd with 
no Prejudice in their Favour, but with very many a- 


of ; gainſt the Books of ſuch Authors. To give another 
„ MW inſtance : The Book of Ruth contains the Affairs and 


E Tranſactions of a particular Family, of no great Con- 

| ſequence, as one ngight imagine at firſt view, and yet 
tit has been preferv'd with as much Care, and as con- 
ſtantly receivd as the reſt. There is little reaſon, 
upon humane Conſiderations, why a Relation con- 


ther. But the Lineage of the Meſſias is ſet forth in 
it, and that was a ſufficient Reaſon why it ſhould be 


10 inſcrted; and therefore by the divine Wiſdom and 
ſig- Providence, neither the Emulation and Envy of other 


| Families, nor any other Cauſe or Accident, hinder'd 
| its Reception and Preſervation amongſt the other in- 
ſpired Books. And in that Hiſtory, there is an ac- 
count not very honourable for David's Family, in de- 
nving his Deſcent from Phares of Thamar, and ſhew- 
ing that his great Grandmother was a Moabiteſs ; the 
Moabites being a People, who had an indelible Mark 


| of Infamy fix d upon them by the Law of Moſes, Deut. 
Mili. 3. 
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. Tranſlation have frequently inſerted the Name of God 


© rity of their Canon of Scripture, that no Objections, 


| cerning that Family ſhould be inſerted into the Ca- 
non of Scripture, rather than one concerning any o- 
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alſo prov'd by F. Simon h both of the Sadducees and 
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II. As the Pentateuch was ever acknowledg'd by 
the People of Iſrael after their Separation from the 
Tribe of Judah; ſo if they rejected the Writings of 
the Prophets, it muſt have been becauſe many of them 
were written by Prophets, who were of the two 
Tribes, and all the Prophets of Iſrael owning the 
Temple of Jeruſalem to be the true place of Worſhip, 
the 1ſraelites and Samaritans muſt have great Prejudi- 
ces againſt them upon-that account ; and the Prophe- 


tick Books likewiſe containing divers Prophecies + 


ainſt the Ten Tribes for their corrupt way of Wor- 
Jaip, it can be expected, that they ſhould receive 
the Books of any of the Prophets in the ſame manner 
as they did thoſe of Mſzs. Yet in the Book of Tobi, 
who was of the Tribe of Nepthali, we find the Pro- 
phet Amos cited, ch. ii. 6. and Jonas, ch. xiv. 4, 8. 
and in general the Prophets who had foretold the re- 
building of the Temple and City of Jeruſalem, ver. 5. 
He muſt mean Jeremiah and Ezekirl. The Books of 


Samuel, David, and S:lomon, had leſs regard paid to 


them upon Reaſons of State, by the Tribes who fol- 
low'd the Revolt of Jeroboam : yet when f Joſeph Ku- 
liger ſent to the Samaritans for the Canticles and the 
Book of Pſalms in their Language ; as well as for the 
Book of the Law, and of Joſhua, they promis'd to 
ſend him them; notwithſtanding that in the Pſalms fo 
frequent and ſolemn mention is made of Jeruſalem, 
Mount Sion, and the Temple. And it is prov'd ſuſ- 
ficiently by Dr. 8 Lightfoot, that neither the Samaritans, 
nor the Sadducees, rejected the Books of the Old Te- 
ſtament, thov5a they did not admit the reſt into the 
ſame Vener-cion and Authority with the Books of 
Mzſe', nor read them in their Synagogues. This 1 
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me Karæi, and i Morinus likewiſe proves it of the 
AKaræi, who are generally taken, for Sadducees : F. S. 
non maintains the contrary, and that they have wrong 
daone them in being charg'd with the Opinions of the 
E Sidducees : However, this is not material to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, ſince he ſhews that both the Sadducees 
and the Karai, or Caraites, and all the Jews beſides 
recei'd the entire Volume of the Scriptures without 
7 any contradictio. « Hackſpan like wiſe has ſhew'd that 
the Sadducees deny'd not the Authority of the Books of 
the Prophets. Mardochæus, a Karaite, in his Trea- 
tiſe lately publiſh'd, in Anſwer to ſeveral Queſtions 
propoſed to him by Tiglandius, alledges the Autho- 
rity of the Prophets and Hagiographa promiſcuouſly 
with that of the Books of: Moſes And to the laſt 
Queſtion, which is, F Whether the Holy Scriptures, 
that is, the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha be the ſame in the Copies of the Karaites, that 
they are in thoſe of the Rabbaniſts, without any altera- 
tion, or tranſpoſition, or difference in the Keri and 
 K4ib : He anſwers, That as to the Code or Canon 
of Scripture, there is no diſpute, no difference be- 
vyeen them and the other Jews ; that the order and 


4 $4 
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i Fpiſt. 70. inter. Antiq. Eccl. Orient. 7 
* Prækat. de Lipmanno, eln e e 
INotitia Karæorum ex Mardochei Karæi recentioris Tra- 
ciatu haurienda. p. 10. Mando vero, Domine, interrogaſi, uum 
codex Scripturæ, qui apud nos eſt, idem ſit cum eo, quem habent 
Rabbaniſts: ſcias, velim, in hac parte, nullam eſſe inter nos diſ⸗ 
ſeuſionem, diſcrimen nullum. Diſpoſitio enim Scripturæ debetur 
mrs Synagogæ magne ficubis (viris) bonis, ſuper quibus fit 
Lax ; quo tempore inter eos nulla fuit controvecſia. hropterea 
ab nos (in codd. noſtris) nihil ejt wel ſuperſlui vel deficientis. 
Nuilum bre Teqrtiegy,, nullum Keri vel Kethib, extra eam 
Scriptiere diſpoſitioner, que adhuc apud Rabbaniſtas extat. Es 
corrects quidem illi coddi apud nos ſunt præſtantiſſimi, Lectionem- 
que Ben Napthali ſequimur, quemadmodum ex Diſciplina Do- 
| rum noſtrorum per ſingulas generationes accepimus, p. 156. 
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diſpoſition of the Books of Scripture is to be aſcribed 
to the Great Synagogue, before there was any contro- 
verſie or diſtinction of Karaites, and Rabbaniſts; that 
there are no tranſpoſitions, nor any other Keri or 
Ketib, but what other Jews have, and that they fol- 
= the Readings of Ben Napthali, as they have ever 
one. = . 
III. Concerning the Books, wheteof we find men- 
tion made in the, Old Teſtament, either 1. They are 
not different from thoſe, which are now in the Canon, 
but the ſame Books under divers Names. Or 2. They 
were not written by Inſpiration, tho written by Pro- 
phets. For we are not to ſuppoſe, that the Prophets 
were inſpired in every thing that they wrote, atiy 
more than in all they ſpoke. We read of the ſtory of 
the Prophet Iddo, and the ſtory of the Book of the Kings, 
2 Chron. xiii. 22. xxiv. 27. that is, the Commentary, 
(as in the Margin) the Midraſb, Inquiſitorium, Reper- 
torium. And the Book of Jaſber, or of the Uprigh, 
ſeems to have been a Commentary or Chronicle, which 
was continued down from Age to Age, at leaſt from 
ſbua's time to David's. This ſhews the Care and 
Integrity of the Jews in compiling their Canon, that 
they would not take into it all the Writings even of 
the Prophets themſelves, but only ſuch as they knew 
to be written by them, as Prophets, that is, by In- 
ſpiration, the Prophets themſelves, no doubt, ma- 
king a Diſtinction (as we find St. Paul did) between 
what they had written by the Spirit of God, and that 
in which they had not his immediate and extraordi- 
nary Direction, and infallible Aſſiſtance. Or 3. They 
might not be written by Prophets. For the Office of 
Recorder, or Remembrancer, or Writers of Chronicles 
(as it is explain'd in the Margin) is mention'd as an 
Office of great Honour and Truſt, and was diſtinct 
from that of the Prophets, 2 Sam. viii. 16. 2 Kings 
Xviii. 18. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8. Iſaiah xxxvi. 3, 22. Be- 
ſides the Zebrews calld every ſmall Writing a _ 
| 1 us 
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Thus the Book of the Generations of Adam is the Gene- 
alogy of the Patriarchs, Gen. v. 1. and the Book of the 
Ceneration of Jeſus Chriſt, Matt. i. 1. is his Genealo- 
ey. The ſame Word is tranſlated a Regiſter of the Ge- 
E rzalogy. Nehem. vii. 5. and that which we render a 
Bill of Divorcement, Deut. xxiv. 1. is in the Original 
a Book of Divorcement, the Word being the ſame , 
which, Joſh. x. 13. and 2 Sam. i. 18. is tranſlated the 
© Book of Jaſher. So Matt. xix. 7. and Mark x. 4. it 

is in the Greek a Book of Divorcement, the Word is 


the ſame which the Septuagint had uſed; it indeed 


may ſignify a little Book, but it often ſignifies a Book, 
without that diſtinction, and ſo it is render'd, 2 Tim. 
ir. 13. David's Letter to Joab is à Book in the He- 
treu and in the Greek, 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15. So is the 


King of Syria's Letter to the King of 1frael, 2 Kings 
v. 5. and there are many the like inſtances; and Let- 


ters are ſtyled Books by! Heradotus and other Au- 
thors. Or 4. tho' it ſhould be granted that ſome 


Books, which were written by Inſpiration, are now 
loſt, it is no Any to ſuppoſe that God ſhould 
ſuffer Writings to be loſt, 


through the Fault and Neg- 


| ligence of Men, which were dictated by his Spirit. 


| Several things might by the Prophets be deliver'd by 


| Revelation to the Perſons whom they concern'd , 
| which were never committed to writing; and others, 

| which were written, but which were not neceſſary to 
| the ends of Revelation in general, but rather con- 


| cern'd particular times and places, and the Subſtance 


| whereof, as far as the World in general is concern'd 
is to be found in the other Scriptures, might by the 
| Careleſneſs of Men never come to the Sight and Know- 


cy have always the Names of the Authors expreſs'd, 


| Fauſan, in Meſſen. Dion. Caſſ. 1. 43. . 
| and 


ledge of Poſterity. > 336 81 
And here I ſhall obſerve, that the Books of Prophe- 
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and commonly they are often repeated in the Book 
themſelves, but in the Hiſtorical Books there x Was not 
the ſame reaſon for it; becauſe in matters of Fas, 
which are paſt, an Author may caſily | be diſprov'd, 1 LF 
he relates what is falſe of his own times, or of time; 
whereof there are Memorials {till extant. But thy 
Credit of Prophecies concerning things to come to 
paſs a long time after, muſt depend upon the Mi 
on and Authority of the Prophet only, and therefore 
it was neceſſary that the Names of the Prophets ſhould 
be annex d, that their Predictions might be depended 
upon, when they were known to be deliver” d by Mer, 
who by other edi dans already fulfill d, had fro 
themſelves to be true Prophets. 
IV. The very Preſervation of Books of ſo great 
Antiquity „through ſo many Changes and Revoluti 
ons, againſt all the Injuries of Time and Ignorance, 
againſt the Violence of War, and the Malice of Ad- 
verſaries, and ſo many other Accidents, which har 
deſtroy'd moſt other Books of any conſiderable Ant 
quity, is a certain Indication of a wonderful Prori- 
dence concern d for them, and of that Evidence where- 
by they were at firſt atteſted. The Laws of the wr 
ſeſt Law-givers of the moſt flouriſhing and powerful 
Nations, have been ſo little regarded by the People to 
whom they were given, that they ſoon forſook the 
Practice of them, and readily deliver'd up themſelves 
to be govern'd by other Laws, upon any Revolution; 
and all the Pretences to Revelation, which moſt of the 
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Ancient Law-givers aſſum'd to themſelves, could [ee : 
make them no longer adher'd to, nor ſo much valu'd, i. Per. 
as to outlive the Fate of the particular Kingdoms and Nd of f 
States for which they were contriv'd: but moſt of Prey | 
them were changed or laid aſide before, and the reſt Nie Na 
given up and abandon'd, as out of date, and of little ud by 
uſe or eſteem afrerwards, and all of them were ſo lit: Nie ot 


tle able to withſtand the Deſtruction of time, that we 


know not much more of them, than that the beſt and 
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0% WE oſt ancient were in great meaſure taken out of the 
act WE Laws of Moſes. But the Books of Moſes and the Pro- 
a, pbets have continued entire and unchang'd under all 
ni E Accidents and Revolutions of Affairs, bearing this 


E Character, as well as others, of him who is immuta- 


Us b ble. They have been {till aſſerted againſt all the Ma- 
Ss lice and Oppoſition of Enemies by a captiv'd and dif- 
All 


ey” 


ince, 
as now become natural to their Poſterity , or rather be- 
qu auſe they were reveal'd by him, whoſe Word ſhall 
ur never paſs away till all be fulfilFd. | 
9 V. The New Teſtament gives Evidence and Con- 
ere frmation to the Books of the Old, which are fo often 
3 Cited in it. | - 
ti | VI. The Chriſtians were religiouſly cautious and 
ap Circcumſpect in admitting Books into the Canon of the 
* New Teſtament. The = Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and 
el 5 tte Second Epiſtle of St. Peter, were at firſt ſcrupled 
0 dnly, or chiefly, upon the account of the Style; the 
N wo tyle of the former being thought different from that 
21 pf St. Paul, and the Style of the latter from that of 
alu . The Epiſtle of St. Jude was likewiſe doubt- 
«ap dof for this reaſon, becauſe the Apocryphal Book of 
15 7 1s cited in it. Writings, which went under 
1 4 uy Names of ſeveral of the Apoſtles, were rejected, 
Hide“ ad by general Conſent laid aſide. The genuine Epi- 


t- 
45 0 le of St. Barnabas, who is ſtyled an Apoſtle _— 
It an m 12: | My _ — 
3 Hieron. Catal, Eccl. Script. 
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xiii. 2. xiv. 14. was never receiv'd but as Apocty- 
phal ; and the Firſt Epiſtle of St. Clement, of whon MW 
St. Paul gives as high a Character, Phil. iv. 3. as he 
doth of St. Luke, or as St. Peter ever gave of St. Mari, 
was never admitted among the Canonical Books, tho 
it was wont to be read in Churches. But the Goſpel 
according to St. Mark, and the Goſpel and Acts of 
the Apoſtles written by St. Luke, have ever been re. 
ceived for Canonical. For which no Reaſon can be 
given, but that St. Mark and St. Luke were known to 
have written by Inſpitation; or, which amounts to the 
ſame thing, from the Information of St. Peter and dt * 
Paul, who were inſpired, and afterwards ſaw thet 140 
Books, and approv'd of them. Upon all perſoni Wi >, 
and humane accounts, an Epiſtle of St. Barnabas dz, 

St. Clement, muſt have carry'd as much Authoriy % 
with it, as any thing under the Name of St. Mark, u j, , 
St. Luke. If either in the Epiſtle of St. Barnabas, « Wt. 
St. Clement, it be ſuppoſed that the Reaſoning is na WF. 
always juſt, but is ſometimes too allegorical, a WF, 
ſometimes founded upon Miſtakes in Natural Philo WW .. 
phy; yet it is certainly agreeable to the ways of Re i ** 
ſoning, and the Philoſophy of that Age, fo that ro 1 , 
thing of this kind could then be any Hindrance or Pr- ,, qui 
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judice to the Reception of theſe Epiſtles. * ren WE . 
ſtyles uninſpired Books, arena, unſcriptural, to diſir and 
guiſh them from the rens, Scriptures. n St. Jem ftbey! 


ſays, that St. Barnabas was the Author of one Epiſte 
written for the Edification of the Church, which is real 
among the Apocryphal Books; ſo that Books were 
ſtyled Apochryphal, not becauſe it was uncertain who 


— 


5 


— tz. Ke. . ; 5 : 

a Unam ad edificationem Fceleſie pertinentem Epiſtolam compu" i 
1, que inter Apocryphas ſcripturas legitur. Id. ib. Vitulum, „. 
ro nobis immolatus eſt, multa Scripturarum loca, & præciple Ba. 
nabe Epiſtels, que habetur inter Stripturas Apochryphas, nomind 
Id. in Iek. xliii. In libro etiam de Nominib. Hebraic. N.“ 5 
Libris Rarnal Epiſtolam adjicit. 
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CY BW were the Authors of them, but becauſe it was doubt- 
hon fil whether they were written by Inſpiration or no. 
s be so careful was the Primitive Church to receive none 
lark, into the Canon, but Books certainly inſpired. 
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It is well obſerved by » F. Simon, to this purpoſe, 
© That if we compare the Goſpels and the other Books of the 
New Teſtament with the Liturgies that we have under 
te Names of ſeveral Apoſtles, to whom the moſt part of 
the Eaſtern Chriſtians do attribute them, we ſhall be con- 
8 inced that the Goſpels are truly the Apoſtles, For all 
© the Churches have preſerved them in their Ancient Puri- 
n; whereas every particular Nation hath added to their 
© Liturgies, and hath taken the liberty often to reviſe them. 
Tube reſpett that hath been always had to the Writings of 
ie New Teſtament, without inſerting any conſiderable 
additions therein, is an evident proof that all people have 
oled upon them as Divine Books, which it is not lawful 
or any to alter. On the contrary, they have been per- 
aded, that the Liturgies, tho they bear the Names of . 
J and he Apoſtles, or of ſome Diſciples of Feſus Chriſt, were not 
io C originally written by them, to whom they were attributed, 
Rer d therefore it hath been left free to the Churches to add 
t 6 them, or to diminiſh from them, according as occaſion 
Fre requires. | : 

ee VII. As the Primitive Chriſtians were very jealous 
and cautious in admitting Books into the Canon, ſo 
they had ſufficient means and opportunities to examine 
and diſtinguifh the genuine and inſpired Writings 
prom the Apocryphal or ſpurious St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
as ſoon as they were written, were publiſhed and 
read which the other Scriptutes of the Old and New 
[Teltament, Coloſſ. iv. 16. 2 Pet. iii. 16. The way of 
Iriting, and the Hands of the Apoſtles, were well 
known to thoſe to whom they wrote, as St. Paul in- 
mates of his own hand and manner of Salutation: 
or when he uſed an Amanuenfis, yet he wrote the Sa- 
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lutation with his own Hand, as his token in every Epiſtle, migł 
2 Theſſ. iii. 17. They generally wrote to whole thoſe 
Churches, but particular Men are frequently named that. 
in their Epiſtles, which was a great means to aſcer- leſs b 
tain the Anthority of them. Tertullian appeals to Carth 
Authentick Books, or the very Hand-writings of the Epiſt 
Apoſtles themſelves. For tho” it be acknowledged, MW there 
that the word 4 Authenticus doth not always denotethe in pre 
Original Writing under the Author's own Hand, but 7erts: 
ſometimes only the Original Language; yet the words WW the w. 
of Tertullian are expreſs, that the Original Epiſtles tempe 
were in his time ſtill extant: for which Reaſon, he ei 
refers the Hereticks to the Apoſtolical Churches; adia, 
where they were read, wiz. to the Church of Corinth, WW therct 
of Phillippi, Theſſalonica, Epheſus, and Rome; but tie St. 
Epiſtles of the Apoſtles were read in Greek, without in 14 
doubt, in other Churches beſides theſe; and the rea- ¶ tranſci 
ſon why he refers them to the Apoſtolical Churches and d. 
rather than to any other, muſt be, becauſe the Ori- ſembli 
ginals under St. Pauls own Hand were there ſtill to be WW £4ca: 


hake, AAG 


feen; and he mentions, that the Thrones or Seats of partici 
the Apoſtles were then alſo preſerv'd, as Euſebiu Leliſts, 
ſays, that of St. James was preſerved to his time, more, 
When © Alypius, in the Council of Carthage, 4. D. St. A. 
CCCC XIX, moved, that the * Authentick Canons of tranſcr 
the Council of Nice, which were ſaid to be kept at c- % Apo 
ſtantinople, might be conſulted; he certainly meant ſues th 
the Canons, as they had been ſubſcribed by the Biſhops that T 
in that Council: for he propoſed, that Examination I the Fo 


| | 2 — WW tiers ff 

P Age jam, qui voles curioſitatem melius exercere in negotio ja of the. 

Iutis tua, percurre E celefras Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſæ adhuc Ca- Natius : 
thedre Apoſtolorum ſuis locis præſidentur, apud quas ipſæ Authen. the A 

tice Liter eorum recitantur. Tertull. de Præſcript. c. 36. P 

| WW lnfidels 


4 Authentick is oppoſed to COPY , T&% TT ion, 97 peſto 1 
2 av6:y]ixd 610 iro h/uytirwu Tel, &c. C. T. vi. Col. 963 Act. 14 ——- 
r Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 19. © Euſe 


Cod. Canon. Eccl. Affric. p. 331. Juſtell. Edit. Fol. C. II, 
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Mar. Epheſ. in Conc. Flor. Seſſ. 20. Col. 285. ib. iii, p. 
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might be made, whether their own Greek Copies, or 
thoſe pretended by the Church of Rome, agreed with 
that Original. And was the diſtance of Time ſo much 
jeſs between the Council of Nice, and that Council of 
Carthage, than it was between the Writing of St. Paul's 
| Epiſtles, and Tertullian's Appeal to them? or, was 
| there leſs care taken in preſerving his Epiſtles, than 
in preſerving the Canons of the Council of Nice, that 
| 7ertu/lian could not mean the ſame, that Ahpius did by 
the word Authentick ? It is ſaid, that Pantanus , con- 
temporary with Tertullian, found the Goſpel ot St. Mat- 
| thew in the Hebrew Tongue among ſome Chriſtians in 
India, that had been left there by St. Bartholomew, which 
therefore was of equal Authority with an Original. 
| St, Barnabas Cites the Goſpel of St. Matthew. Ju- 
ſtin Martyr aſcribes the Goſpels to the Apoſtles; he 
| tran{cribes the Chriſtian Doctrine at large out of them, 
and declares that they were read in the Chriſtian At- 
ſemblies every Sunday. * St. Irenaus, a Diſciple of St. 
| Pulxcarp, who was made Biſhop by St. John, gives a 
particular account of the Writings of the Four Evan- 
| geliſts, and ſays, there were Four Goſpels and no 
| more, and that theſe were written by St. Matthew, and 
| dt. Mark, and St. Luke, and St. John: He likewiſe 
tranſcribes the moſt material Paflages of the Acts of 
| the Apoſiles at large. * Clemens Alexandrinus diſtingu:= 
| ſhes the four Goſpels from others which had aflumed 
that Title. * Tertullian undertook the Defence of 
| the Four Goſpels againſt Marcion. And theſe Fa- 
thers frequently quote theſe and the other Writings 
of the Apoſtles; ſo do likewife Clemens Romanus, 1g- 
| natzus and Polycarp, who lived and converſed with 
the Apoſtles themſelves, But in our Diſputes with 
| Inidels, particular regard is to be had to the Hiſtory 


© Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. v. c. 10. v Apol. 2. * Iren. lib. ili. 
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of the Goſpel ; for our Proof againſt them depends 
upon Matter of Fatt. Both Þ Grotius and F. Sima 
have proved, that the Goſpel written in Hebrew by 
St. Matthew, was preſerved to the time of St. Jeron 
and Epiphanius; and that tho the Nazarens had made 
ſome Additions to it, yet they had made no Alters 
tions in the Original Text. F. Simon moreover ſays, 
that the Goſpel of St. Matthew had been tranſlated un- 
doubtedly out of Hebrew into Greek, before the N- 
zarens had inſerted their Additions ; theſe being to 
be found in no Greek Copy. The Ebjonites had cor- 
rupted the Hebrew Copy, which they uſed, and had 
Jef: out what they pleaſed; but the Copy of the Ni- 
zareni, Epiphanius ſays, was moſt entire, only he 
is not certain whether they retained the Geneal 

of Chriſt ; but it is moſt probable in F. Simon's judg- 
ment, that they did retain it, tho' the Ebionites omit- 
ted jt. So that tho” there were ſome Additions made 
by the Nazarens, yet as far as the proof of our Reli 
gion againſt Infidels is concerned, the Goſpel, in its 
Dripina Hebrew, as it was written by St. Matthen, 
remained exactly perfect for divers Ages. Till the 
Sect of the Nazarens ceaſing, and the Hebrew Tongue 
growing out of uſe, the Greek Tranſlation on 
was preſerved. This Tranſlation of St. Matthew's 
Goſpel is aſcribed to one of the Apoſtles or Evar- 
geliſts, tho? it be not certain to whom of them it 
belongs. * Papias ſpeaks of the Times before there 


was any Authentick Verſion, when he ſays, that eve. 


ry one tranſlated it, as he could, for his own uſe. It 
appears from him however , that there were Greet 
Verſions of the Goſpel of St. Maithew made imme- 
mediacely” upon its firſt publication, and from hence 
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ve may be aſſured, that St. John reviſed and approved 
the preſent Verſion (which is by ſome attributed to 
im) by whomſoever it was made at firſt. For this 
{ Goſpel in the Greek Tongue being moſt in uſe, and 
thereby preſerved, when the Original Hebrew has 
| been ſo long ago loſt, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
| St. John ſhould have no regard to it in that Review 
| which he took of the other Goſpels, that were writ- 
ten originally in Greek, We read in d Photius, that he 
| reviſed the Goſpels which were brought to him writ- 
ten in divers Languages, the Verſions as well as the 
Originals, and therefore this of St. Matthew's Goſpel ' 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have been omitted. * Epipha- 


nius ſaying that St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel in He- 
brew, adds, that ſome converted Jews aflured him, 
that both St. John's Goſpel and the Acts of the Apo- 
ſtles in the Hebrew Tongue, were then in poſſeſſion 
| of the Jews of Tiberias; and that by reading them, 
they themſelves became Converts. 


One of the Miraculous Gifts was that of Diſcerning 


| of Spirits, whereby Perſons endued with it were en- 
| abled to diſtinguiſh true Revelations from Impoſtures, 


1 Cor. X11. 10. And St. John wrote his Goſpel and his 
Epiſtles to confute thoſe Hereticks, who were the 


chief Forgers of counterfeit Books of Scripture, or the 


molt notorious corrupters of the true Books : and his 
Lite was, by the Providence of God, prolonged, that 
he might be able both to vindicate and perfe& the 


Canon of Scripture. We find that © he diſcovered 


an Impoſture, which was framed concerning St. Paul, 
and * that he read and approved the Goſpels: which 
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774, Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. iii. c. 22 — uod quum legiſſet Mat- 


he, Marci, & Luce volumina, probaverit quidem Textum Hiſto- 
e, & vera eos dixiſſe firmaverit. Hieron. Catal. in St. Joan. 
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had been written before his own ; and there is no rea. 
ſon to doubt, but he had ſeen all the other Writings 
of the New Teſtament, and ſo finiſhed the Canon of 
Scripture himſelf. And the Scriptures of the New 
Teſtament were read in the Churches and Aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians from the beginning, as thoſe of the Old 
Teſtament had been in the Synagogues of the Jeu, 
by which means they became fo divulged and publiſt- 
ed, that they could be neither loſt nor falſified. 

VIII. The Books of the New Teſtament were ac- 
knowledged to be genuine by the Adverſaries of the 
Chriſtian Religion. To ſay nothing of St. Paul, 
Epiſtles, which he frequently quotes, the Goſpels 
were allowed by 8 Julian the A poſtate to belong to 
the Authors, whoſe Names they bear.  Trypho owns 
he had read the Goſpels, and makes no queſtion or 
ſcruple about the Authors. Celſus quotes the Scrip- 
tures frequently, and Hierocles (as i Laclantius, who 
had heard him diſcourſe, ſays) was as converſant in 
them, as if he had once been a Chriſtian yet neither 
of them moved any diſpute concerning the Authors 
of the Books of the Scriptures ; but in referring to 
them upon all occaſions, ſhewed that they had nothing 
to object on that Head. And when * Celſus ſays, that 
ſome of the Chriſtians made alterations in the Go- 
ſpels, this is a confeſſion that ſome only did it; and 
Origen ſhews, that they were Hereticks, viz. the Mai- 


cioniſts and Valentinians, and perhaps the Diſciples of 


Lucanus or Lucianus, for in this he could not be po- 
ſitive, tho* this Lucanus was a follower of Marcin, 
But when Celſus made that Objection, he would cer- 
tainly have alledged, that they were aſcribed to wrong 
Authors, if he could have found any colour for ſuch 
A pretence. | | 


— 7 
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IX. There are ſtill extant Copies of great Antiqui- 
ty. The Cambridge Copy in Greek and Latin, con- 
E taining the Four Goſpels, and the Acts of the Apo- 
ſtles; and that which is ſuppoſed to be the ſecond 
part of it, containing St. Paul's Epiſtles, in the 
Luuch King's Library; and another the like Copy, 
| which is in the Library of the Benedictines of St. Ger- 
| mains, are concluded to be a thouſand Years old at 
E leaſt : Morinus thought them to be ancienter than 
St. Jerom's time. The Alexandrian Copy is believed 
to have been written by Thecla, above one thouſand 


; WW three hundred Years ago. m Morinus acknowledgeth it Wi 
do be of above twelve hundred Years date, ® Biſhop Wl 
Malion ſuppoſes the Alexandrian MS. to be at leaſt as Wy 
old as that in the Vatican, which is allowed to be twelve el 
hundred Years old. There is » one Syriack MS. of the 1 
. W Goſpels in the Library of the Duke of Florence, of al 
a bore a thouſand Years Antiquity, and another not 9 
much leſs ancient. A. ? Gothick Tranſlation of the Four Mt 
tEvangeliſts formerly belonging to the Abbey of Werdin, in 
is likewiſe of above a thouſand Years Antiquity. . To i 
0 WW omit the ancient Latin MS. both in 4 our own, and in 11 
other Countries, Maſius had a Sriack MS. of the Bible Fl 
vrnten above a thouſand Years before; and Mori- 1 

„uus mentions a Coptick MS. of the Four Evangeliſts, i 
dun the Library of the Oratorians at Paris, that has Lil 
vo diſtinction of Verſes or Words, which is a certain Hl 

fin of great Antiquity. And what ancient Books are 1 

„ : [|] 

F. Simon. Crit. Hiſt. of the N. Teſt. Part 1. c. 31. Mabil. 1 

jy de Re Diplom. lib. v. Tabell. 1. | | 4 


hn Epilt. 54. inter Antiq. Ecd. Orient. n Prolegom. 1x. 34. 
2 F. Simon Crit. Hiſt. of the N. Teſt. Part 2. c. 14. 
WM * Gruter. Inſcrip. p. 146. 
Vid. Mabill. Iter. Italic. & Uſſer. de Symb. 
I Maſi. Pref. in Joſua. | 


5 Morin. Exercit. Bibl. lib. i, Exercit, 6. c. 22. 
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there, of which the Originals are ſtill extant ? or of 2. 
which there are ſo ancient Copies, as of the Scrip- ſons, 
tures? and 
X. Sufficient Reaſons may be given, to ſhew how Epiſt 

it came to paſs, that the Authority of ſome Books was ot St. 
at firſt doubted of. | | Hes « 
1. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews had no Name pre- lar O. 
fix d, (either becauſe the | Jews were prejudiced a- MW cited 
gainſt St. Paul, or becauſe the Gentiles were his more ¶ were 
eculiar care, or for ſome other reaſon unknown) and Epiſt! 
in this it differs from the reſt of St. Paul's Epiſtles, ¶ ſtie o 
and the * Style is different, which occaſioned the fit were 
doubts about it (as it happer'd likewiſe to St. Peter's ¶ proba! 
ſecond Epiſtle, upon the account of its Style) and then ¶ were | 
the Novatians alledging ſome Texts in the Epiſtle to of an) 


the Hebrews in favour of their Opinion, this made the the A; 
Orthodox the leſs inclined to receive a Book, which of the: 
before had been diſputed; and therefore, tho? it was ¶ occaſic 
received in the Eaſt, as St. Paul's, it was queſtioned MW of ther 
at Rome, u where Novatian began his Schiſm; whereas MW bac V. 


it had been received at firſt by the Church of Rowe: fourth 
for * Clemens Romanus, in his Firſt Epiſtle written in St. 70% 
the Name of that Church to the Church of Corinth, alledge 
makes great uſe of the Epiſtte to the Hebrews, and been pr 
ſometimes cites its very words; from whence Euſebiu deed la 
concludes, that St. Paul was the Author of it. The de. been ot 
cond Epiſtle of St. Peter might be ſcrupled on the ſame ¶ din d v 
account, and both that and the Revelation of St. John wr, 
which u 


being alledged for the Millennium, by ſuch as under- 


ſtood it in a groſs Senſe; this cauſed the Authority of tore his 


thoſe Books to be called in queſtion, which is {aid all over 
y expreſly of the Revelation. N well as 
| 1 with the 
— — 5 eaſons 
＋ Aug. Expoſit. Epift. ad Rom. inchoat. © Hieron. Catal. Ml © of hi 
Petr. & Paul. v Hieron. in Eſai. c. vi, & viii * Euſeb. St. Peter 
Hiſt. lib. iii. c. 23. y Ibid.. lib. vi. c. 25. 10 1 
| a 


2. Some 


1 — 


ſons, or directed to ſuch as lived at a great diſtance; 


and by reaſon of Perſecutions ariſing, the Authentick 


| Epiſtles might not readily be produced. The Epiſtle 
| of St. Paul to Philemon, and the Second and Third Epi- 
| {tles of St. John, being ſhort, and written upon particu- 
lar Occaſions, contain little, which was needful to be 


ils 


cited in the Controverſies of the Firſt Ages, and they 
| were therefore the ſeldomer cited. Beſides, theſe Two 
| Epiſtles of St. John and his Revelation, with the Epi- 
ſtle of St. Jude, and the Second Epiſtle of St. Peter, 
were omitted in the ancient Syriack Verſion, which 
probably was made before theſe Books of Scripture 
were publiſh'd. It is acknowledg'd to be the eldeſt 
| of any Verſion, and written very near the times of 
the Apoſtles, at leaſt, if not during the lives of ſome 
| of them. And the Authority of that Verſion might 
| occaſion the Caution afterwards us'd in the reception 
of them. But all the Books omitted in the firſt S- 
| riac Verſion, are cited by Ephraim of Syrus in the 
| fourth Century, excepting the ſecond Epiſtle of 
St. John ; the words of which he had no occaſion to 
alledge; at leaſt in that part of his Works, which has 
been publiſhed in Greek. St. John's Goſpel was in- 
| deed laſt written: but this was to ſupply what had 
been omitted by the other Evangeliſts, and * con- 
| tain'd what he had preach'd for many years, not only 
| at Epheſus, but in the neighbouring Provinces of Afia, 
which upon occaſion, he was wont toviſit; and there- + 
| fore his Goſpel was immediately diſpers'd and known 
al over the World, and by the Churches of Syria, as 
well as by others, who before had been acquainted 
with the Subſtance of it : But there were notthe ſame 
| Reaſons for ſo ſpeedy a Publication of his Revelation, 
| or of his Second and Third Epiſtles, and thoſe of 
St. Peter and St. Jude. | 
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2. Some Epiſtles were written to particular Per- 
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3. Some Books were not uſually read in the Chur. been 
ches, as the reſt were. All the Books of Scripture, W mony 
except the Revelation of St. John, are inſerted in the MM Hebie 
Catalogue of the Council of Laodicea; and this was MW Syriac 
omitted, becauſe by reaſon of the abſtruſe Myſteries erer r 
contain'd init, it was not publickly read in Churches: ¶ have 
for that Catalogue was defign'd to ſhew what Books his fit 
ought to be read in the publick Aflemblies. rity, 

4. The Hereticks would uſe all their Endeavours WW when: 
and Subtilty to hinder the Reception of thoſe Books, St. P: 
by which their Herefies were diſprov'd, and they by hi 
might ſo far have effect, as to make ſome to doubt for the C 
a while of their Authority. For inſtance, Diotrephe, WF Churc 
an ambitious aſpiring Man, who prated againſt S. ſonn timer 
with malicious words, and had ſo much power, as to tho' 2 
caſt the Brethren out of the Church, would forbid the Epiltl 
receiving of St. John's Epiſtles, as well as the receiving deny” 
the Brethren of that Apoſtles Communion ; and that Pau! | 
he did this, St. John himſelf intimates, when he ſays, cil of 

| Is wrote unto the Church, but Diotrephes, who loveth t tenus; 
© have the preeminence among them, receiveth us not, Joh. Mt * lays, 


Epiſt. iii. 9. that is, he receiv'd not St. John's Epiſtle, out g 
for that would have been to receive him as an Apoſtle, WW Apo/t/, 
or to acknowledge his Authority. à Cerinthus ſeems WF Alexa: 
to have feign'd a Book of Revelations in imitation ot againſ 
0 St. John, or rather in oppoſition to him, thereby this tc 
| to hinder, as far as he was able, the benefit, which ſubſc 
the Church was to receive from St. John's Revelation, Wl Epiltle 
who ſolemnly declar'd Cerinthus to be the Enemy ol Counc 
Truth, and Caius the Roman Presbyter, upon the ac- ¶ accord 
il count of his Book of Revelations, ſtyled him the Enc- if 
| my of the Scriptures. 


XI. Nevertheleſs, there is no Book of the Nev if 
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Teſtament, which by theſe, or any other means, hati iſ Tx 
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been call'd in queſtion, but it has ſufficient Teſti- 
mony from Antiquity. The Epiſtle of St. Paul to the 
© Hebrews, and that of St. James, were in the Ancient 
HFyiace Verſion; which proves that thoſe Churches 
ever receiv'd them. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews, as I 
have already obſery'd, is cited by Clemens Romanus in 
his firſt Epiſtle, which was it ſelf of ſuch Autho- 
rity, that it was wont to be read in Churches: from 
| whence b Euſebius had great reaſon to aſcribe it to 
St. Paul. And this Epiſtle of Clemens was written 
by him, to the Church of Corinth, in the Name of 
the Church of Rome; which ſhews that both the 
Church of Rome, and the Church of Corinth, at that 
time receiy'd the Epiſtle to the Hebrews as Canonical, 
| tho' afterwards ſome, ſays © Euſebius, rejected this 
| Epiſtle, alledging that it was by the Roman Church 
deny'd to be St. Paul's. But it is aſcrib'd to St. 
Faul by the Orthodox Biſhops of the d firſt Coun- 
cil of Antioch, in their Epiſtle to Paulus Samoſa- 
| terms; by © Clemons Alexandrinus, by f Origen, who 
says, that the All ients, before him, did not with- 
out good Grounds, acknowledge it to be that 
| Apoſtle's; by the whole Church of Alexandria; for 
Alexander, Biſhop of that See, in his h two Epiſtles 
| againſt Arius, alledges the Authority of St. Paul in 
this to the Hebrews; and the latter of his Epiſtles was 
| ' {ubſcrib'd by his Clergy. And the Words of the 
| Epiſtle to the Hebrews were, by the Fathers of the 
Council of Nice, produc'd againſt the Arian Hereſy, 
according to the Hiſtory of it by Gelaſius Cyzicenus. 
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4 Concil. Labb. Tom. 1. col. 844. e Strom. 2, 4, 6. 
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k Juſtin Martyr obſerves, in his firſt Apology, that 
Chriſt is called an Apoſtle, from whence the learned 
Dr. Grabe concluded, that Juſtin acknowledged the 


Divine Authority of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews : be- 4 
cauſe he is ſtyled Apoſtle no where but Zeb. iii. 1. 
It is frequently cited by Ireneus, and produc'd as Ca- 


nonical Scripture in Confutation of Hereticks. St. 
Jerom declares, that he receiv'd the Epiſtle to the 
AFebrews, upon the Authority of the Primitive Writers, 
who cited it as Canonical. m Theodoret ſays, that the 
Church ever receiv'd it, and that Euſebius, with al 
the Ancients, from the beginning acknowledged it to 
be St. Paul's. Then Habeſſins, who were converted 
to Chriſtianity in the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, 


commonly have the Epiſtles of St. Paul in one Tome 


by themſelves, and that to the Hebrews among thereſ. 
The Epiſtle of St. James is cited by Clemens Romanus 
in both his Epiſtles, as is alſo the Second Epiſtle of 
St. Peter; not verbatim indeed, but in ſuch a manner, 
as the Old Teſtament is cited in the New, and accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of Ancient Writers. In his ſecond 
Epiſtle, they are cited under the Title of a Prophecy, 
becauſe both theſe Apoſtles foretel what would betal 
thoſe, who did not live as he there exhorts- to do. 


The Epiſtle of St. James is often alledged by Irenzus as 


of Canonical Authority, againſt the Doctrines advan- 
ced by Hereticks. It is by o Origen aſcribed to St. 
James. The Epiſtle of St. Jude is aſcribed to him by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who likewiſe ſays, that he 


had prophetically ſpoke of the Hereſies that ſprung up 


The ſame ancient and learned Author wrote 1 Adum 


— 


, 7 5 avyer®> 5 xargra x; AS. Apol. ad Antonin. Pium, 
ab fin. | OE 
Ad Dardam. m Hypoth. in Epiſt. ad Hebr. 
= Ludolf. Hiſt. ZXthiop. l. 3. C. 2. n. 14. c. 4. n. 28. 
In Geneſ. Hom. 13. In Joſu. Hom. 7. In Joh. Tom. 19. 
? Pædag. I. iii. c. 8. Strom. 3. | 
3 Append. ad Orationem, Qzis dives ſalv. Oxon. Edit. 
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© /,:tions, or a ſhort Comment upon St. Jude's Epiſlſe, 
E (ill extant in the Tranſlation of © Caſſiodorus. ! Origen 
acknowledged it to be St. Jude's ; ſo did * Tertullian, 
who was ſo far from rejecting St. Jude's Epiſtle, that 
upon the Authority of it he argued, that the Prophe- 
| cy of Enoch muſt be genuine. It is cited by Irenaus. 
The ſecond Epiſtle of St. John is aſcribed to him by 
FVenaus and Tertullian; by * Clemens Alexandrinus in his 
Adumbration upon it, and by the Council of Carthage, 
An. 256. in which * St. Cyprian preſided. Neither his 
| ſecond nor third Epiſtle was deny*'d to be his, nor 
vas any Objection made to them by * Dionyſius of 
Alexandria. The Revelation of St. John was own'd 
to be genuine by Y Juſtin Martyr, by? Irenæus and by 


U i Tertullian, b Clemens Alexandrinus, © Hippolytus, and 


| Origen, and it is frequently cited by St. Cyprian. 


Both Juſtin Martyr „ and Irenaus, and Hippolytus , 


| wrote Commentaries upon the Revelation of St. John. 
| f Dionyſus, Biſhop of Alexandria, did not deny the 
Divine Authority of it, though from the Unlikeneſs of 
Style, and other Differences, which he obſerv'd be- 
| rween the Revelation and his Goſpel and Epiſtles, he 
# belicy'd another of that Name, and not St. John the 
8 Evangeliſt, to be the Author of it. St. Cyprian has 
| very large Citations out of the Revelation of St. John 
| throughout his Works upon all Occaſions, and parti- 


- — — — —— 


Caſſiod. Divin. Lec. c. 8. It is ſaid, he commented upon St. 

| James's Epiſtle, but the Adumbration extant is upon St. Jude's, 

| and it ſhouid be Jude inſtead of Jacobi in Caſſiod. unleſs he wrote 

ien both. Orig. in Gen. Hom. 13. & in Jof. Hom. 7. 

De cultu F. | | 

u Iren. I. i. C. 13, $.3. h FRM ©2217 

* Ibid. * Cypr. op. Oxon. p. 242. 

x Apud Euſeb. 1. vii. c. 25. y Dialog. 

7 Lid. IV. . 4 $0. 3 „ 

| * Preſcript. c. 33. de Reſurrect. Carnis. c. 27. adv. Prax. c. 17, 

ir. Marc, l. iii. c. 14. b Strom. 6. 

Dtatuæ marmor. Inſcript. Arethaſ. in Apocalyp. Proœm. Hie- 

on Catal, © a In Matt. Tom. 16. 

* Ilier, Catal. in Johan. f Euleb. ib. 
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cularly in his 8 Collections of Texts of Holy Scripture bye 
to convince the Jews, and inſtruct Chriſtians in the Cipri- 
Doctrine and Duties of their Religion. It was eſteem- "XI 
ed canonical and genuine by h The: philus Antiochenus, been 
by Melito, who allo wrote a Commentary on it; and were 
by Apollonias. i St. Jerom declares of the Revelation thoug 
of St. John, as he does of the Epiſtle to the Hebrew, of Ch 
that he receiv'd it upon the Authority of the Ancients. fſidera 
St. Athanaſius (tor there is but little reaſon to doubt WF , 
his being the Author of the Snopfis Sacre Scripture, ¶ not be 
which is aſcribed to him in the Copies of his Works) chat it 
reckons the Revelations among the canonical Books, as by all 
well as all the reſt now received, and ſays it was 2. From 
cribed to St. Jon the Divine by holy Men of old, who WM divers 


were endued with the Spirit of God, and received cryph: 


and approved of by them, as written by him. And been 


afterwards ſays, it was written by John the Evangelit ſome « 
and Divine, in the Iſle of Patmos. The! Council of WM whilt 
Laodicea, A. D. cccr.xiv. omits no Book of the New WE living, 
Teſtament, but the Revelation, which is not inſerted tion, v 
in the Catalogue of that Council, for the reaſon above- MW held in 
mention'd. The Council of m Carthage, held A. D. jrarp, 


+ ECCcxIx. ſets down the complete Canon of Scripture, f make 


aſcribing (as the Council of Laodicea had done) four- ¶ pocryp 
teen Epiſtles to St. Paul, two to St. Peter, three to St. ¶ vouch”, 


John, one to St. James, one to St. Jude, and aſcri- ¶ and Cc 


bing, beſides, the Revelation to St. John the Apoſile. Wi tulllan 
And both theſe Councils were n receiv'd into the Code 
of the Eaſtern Church. The former being alſo in the 
Code ofthe Church Univerſal. The ſecond Epiſtle oft 1 


Peter is alleged by Irenæus as of Authority to confirm os as 
the Apoſtolical Doctrine, and is aſcribed to St. Peter if ; es 
— — — | X — eriull, « 
7 Iren. 

E Teſtimon. adv. Judzos, c. + Aur 

h Euſeb. Hiſt. 1. 4. c. 24, 26. I. 5. c. 18. erſts Ec 

i Epiſt. ad Dardan. * S. Athanſ. op. Vol. ii. p. 61. 15% s repre, 

1 Can. 59. m Can, 24, n Synod, Quiniſext. can. 2: WW #7. 
N | 44 Chris, 


by V. 


— 
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by 0riger, and by Firmilians v in his Epiſtle to St. 
brian. | 5 


I been queſtion'd by private Men, yet thoſe Books 


| were never rejected by any Council of the Church, 


| though frequent Councils were call'd in the firſt Ages 
of Chriſtianity, and had this very thing under Con- 
E Gderation. * Tertullian, after he had turn'd Monta- 
nit, rejecting the Authority of Hermas's Paſtor as 
not being receiv'd into the Canon of Scripture, ſays, 
that it was reckon'd amongſt the Apocryphal Books, 
by all the Councils of his Adverſaries, the Orthodox. 

From whence it is evident, that in Tertullian's time, 
divers Councils had paſt their Cenſure upon the Apo- 
cryphal Books, and that the Canon of Scripture had 
been fixt long before. So that the time; in which 
| ſome of theſe Councils were held, muft probably be, 
E whilſt St. Polycarp, a Diſciple of St. John; Was yet 
living, whoſe Martyrdom, by the earlieſt Computa- 
tion, was not till A. D. cxLvi. at leaſt they muſt be 
held in Irenau s Life-time, who convers'd with St. Po- 
| hcarp, and liv'd at the ſame time with Tertullian, and 
| | makes expreſs Diſtinction between Genuine and A- 
| pocryphal Books. Thus was the Canon of Scripture 
rvouch'd by thoſe, who had receiv'd it from St. John, 
and Councils upon occaſion were calld {which + Ter- 
talllan elſeurhere mentions as very numxrous and fre- 


1 1 2 
„ * 


5 — _ m—_—_ 
1 * 7. 0 


GODS. TID TFF enen 
o Orig. in Joſ. Hom. 7. | 
F Firmilian, apud Cyprian. Ep. 75. . 

— Sed cederem tibi, fi Scriptura Paſtoris, qua ſola mæchos a- 
mat, divino in rumento meruiſſet incidi; ſi non ab omni Concilio 
Ficlefarum etiam deſtrarum inter Apocrypha falſa judicaretur. 
Tertull. de Pudicit. c. 10. | | | 

F Ken. ET ew". | 

+ Aguntur præcepta per Gracias illas certis in locis Concilia ex uni- 
verſis Eccleſiis, per que & altiora quægque in commune tractantur, & 
2/4 repreſentatio totius nominis Chriſtiani magna veneratione cele- 
Vata. Et hoc quidem dignum fide auſpicante congrezart undique 
id Chriſtum. Tertull. de Jejun, c. 12. . 
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XII. Though the Authority of ſome Books hath 
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Balſamon obſerve, becauſe they were inſerted into the 


Name of the Apoſtles Canons, are the Canons 0 


times, and deliver d in theſe Canons what they hadre- 


Judgment. As to the Authority of the particular A 


vind. Cave. Hiſtor. Liter, in Clem, Roman. of 
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quent in Greece) to give Teſtimony to the Genuine MM © 
Canon, and cenſure Apocryphal Books. 

It is manifeſt, that the Canon of Scripture was ſe. 
tled before the Council of Laodicea, which in the Fi. 
ty ninth Canon appoints that no Books, * which ar; 
extra Canonem, but only Canonical Books ſhould be 
read in the Chriſtian Aſſemblies, and then ſubjoin 
the Titles of the Canonical Books, that were to he 
read, which Denomination they had, as Zonaras and 
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Apoſtles Canons, and all others were ſty d Uncanun- 
cal. It is concluded, after the ſtricteſt Examination, 
by the beſt Criticks, that thoſe which go under the 


Councils aſſembled before the Council of Nice, ina 
much as they are referr'd to by that Council; and that 
they are ſtyled Apoſtolical, becauſe they were madeby 
Apoſtolical Men, or ſuch as liv'd next to the Apoſtle 


ceiv d from the Apoſtles. Biſhop Beverege thinks the] 
b were collected into one Body by Clemens Alexandi- 
aus, and Dr. Cave ſeems inclin'd to be of the ſame 


poſtolical Canon, which contains the Canon of Scrip 


ture, the Council of Laodicea gives a ſufficient Teſt: Wi atalogi 
mony to it, ſo far as it concerns the Books of the Nev y to all 
Teſtament; and ſhews wherein it has been corrupted i XIII 
ſince. All which very well agrees with that which I Mchich he 
obſerv'd from Tertullian, that frequent Councils wet: Wk cripture 
call'd in the firſt Ages, and that they had the Cano! dg d, 3 
of Scripture among other things under conſideration, WW, Sect ! 
which we find ſet down in the laſt of the Apoſtles Cr Noncile : 
nons, and from thence, in the Canons of the Counci hc... ore 
5 « — — {Wicle Boo 
a Os 04 id Nx Al lea, cy TH ci, got duo { they { 
„ BieNa, AAQG 4 10 1 LAVOvIS Þ TUXOMUR; 2 xouvns dublin Tetence | 
Conc. Laod. Can. lix. 8 „ lic A 
» Bever. Annot. ad Pandect. Can. & Cod. Can, Eccl, Primi PO 
| ave gone 
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Jos Laodicea; no Book being omitted but the Revelation 


- MW cciv'd as Authentick, from the beginning, by thoſe 
who had molt reaſon to know of what Authority it 


uch Books as were appointed to be conſtantly read in 
the Aſſemblies of Chriſtians.3,, + 


2 4 


fniſb'd by St. John, and that ſuch Books as were not 


when they were living. Witneſſes to certify St. Fohu's 
Approbation of the Canon, or at leaſt thoſe, who had 
receiꝰ d it from ſuch Witneſſes; the Goſpels of the 
Cother Evangeliſts were tranflated into divers Langua- 
Nees in St. John's Life-time, and we muſt in reaſon 


i WF 1ppoſe the ſame of the other Books of Scripture; 
) Withis is certain, that they were all very early tranſlated 
into many Tongues, and diſpers'd into ſo many 
. 


Hands, in ſo many Countries, that it was impoſſible 

they ſhould be either loſt or falſify'd, eſpecially ſince 
the ſeveral Sects of Chriſtians were never more jea- 
Wous and watchful over each other in any thing, than 
In this Particular, the different Intereſts and Pretenſi- 


Catalogue of Books could have been receiv'd excluſive- 
to all others, but upon the cleareſt Evidence. 
XIII. When it once appear'd, that the Books; 
Which had been doubted of, belong'd to the Canon of 
peripture, they were afterwards generally acknow- 
edg'd, and conſtantly receiv'd in all Churches : Eve- 
y Se& has ſince us'd all Arts and Endeavours to re- 
oncile the Scriptures to their own Doctrines; few or 
one preſuming to reject the Authority of any of 
eſe Books, which they would never ſcruple to do, 
they ſuppos'd they could make out any plauſible 
retence for it. Proteſtants have refus'd to admit of 
he Apocryphal Books, as inſpir'd; but whoever 
ave gone about to reject any part of the Canonical 
| 1 Ser ip- 


Lor St. John, which yet had been acknowledg'd and re- 


vas; tho' none ſtand inſerted into this Canon, but 


b 0. 5 j f; |; | | 
It appears then, that the Canon of Scripture was 


Jof Divine Authority were teje&ed, by Councils held, 


ons of all Parties being chiefly concern'd in it, and no 
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the Pretenſions of the Church of Rome. Theſe Epi 


is material, which has been objected againſt it. 
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Scriptures, have been univerſally declar'd againſt fo 
it: whereof no other Reaſon can be given, but the 
Evidence, that is for the Authority of the Canonici 
Books of Scripture, which is wanting for the Autbo- M 
rity of the Apocryphal Books. Papiſts own the Au- 
thority of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, and oi 
the fourteenth Chapter of that Epiſtle, which is d. 
rectly againſt praying in an unknown Tongue; and 
they acknowledge the Epiſtle to the Galatians to he 
genuine, tho” the ſecond Chapter be ſo clearly again 


into t 
not p 
ſtles indeed were never eontroverted: but the Epiſt 
to the Hebrews likewiſe is not rejected by the Socinian, 
tho the Divine Nature of Chriſt, and the Merit and 
Satisfaction of his Sufferings, are ſo plainly aſſerted i 
it; and they dare not deny the Authority of the Gol 
pel and Epiſtles of St. John, though they are ſo hat 
put to it, to expound them to their own Senſe, tha 
Socinus was forc'd to pretend to I know not what R. 
velation, to help out one of his Explications, which 
he would not have done, if he could have found ou 
any colour for not admitting the Authority of a Text 
ſo directly contrary to his own Tenets, that he coil 
not expect, that any thing leſs than a Revelatia 
ſhould procure any Credit to his Interpretation. An 
generally the Caſe is the ſame with other Sects: thok 
that differ never ſo much one from another in the lt 
terpretation of particular Texts, yet agree in the Ac 
knowledgment of the Authority of the Canon of Scrp 
ture it ſelf, or can find out no ſufficient Pretence v 
difown it. „„ | 
But becauſe the Account J have here given of ti 
Canon of Scripture, is thought new and liable to Er 
ceptions; I ſhall, in Defenſe and Explication of l 
prove theſe Four things, which will take in all, tha 


mention 
Pf Euſebi 
he Para 
nd {pea 
| ord C: 
Van defin 
Which w 
ode; 2 
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i. 


I. That by the Canon of Scripture 1s to be unde fl. J 51 


ſtood, a ſet Number or Catalogue of Books of * 
3 tu 
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W cure. II. That there is ſufficient Evidence to believe, 


: that St. 70%n did both perfect and ſettle the Canon of 
1 WW Scripture. III. That tho' the Councils mention d b 

Peulian, as having confirm'd and atteſted the Canon 
of Scripture, be omitted by other Authors, yet this 
is no Proof, that the Canon of Scripture was not con- 
. frm d and atteſted by ſuch Councils. IV. That tho 
uncanonical Books were read in Churches, and the 
(Authority of ſome Books, which had been received 
into the Canon, was afterwards diſputed; this doth 
„ Vvot prove, that theſe Books were not inſerted by 


. tteſted by thoſe Councils as fix'd and eſtabliſhed by 
- 1 I. That by the Canon of Scripture, is to be under- 
x. Wood a fer Number or Catalogue of Books of Scrip- 
ture. The word Canon, both in Eccleſiaſtical and 


Prophane Authors, ſignifies a Roll or Catalogue. 


= Thus a © Matricula, or Regiſter, and Roll of Names, 
vas called Canon. Kay gabi, is the Inſcription 
ef“ Prolomy's Liſt of the Kings of the Four Mona- 
en chies, with the Years of their ſeveral Reigns annex 'd. 
ouch were the Chronological Canons which © Plutarch 
i ventions; ſuch were alſo the Chronological Canons 
Pt £4/cbius, who likewiſe ſtyles his Tables, containing 
ee Paralle] Places in the Goſpels, Evangelical Canons; 


End [peaking of the Books of Scripture, he * uſes the 


par detines the genuine Books of Scripture to be thoſe, 
Which were worthy to be inſerted into the Divine 


1 : s 
| ode; and h Origen calls them the Eccleſiaſtical Ca- 
tte —— — * 
EA 8 Socrat. Hilt, E. 8 0 K ab auge dne TS , 30 N 
i, FU 75 nav e g. Conc. Nicen. Can. 17. vid. Albaibin. ad 


2 Antioch. Can. 2. | | 
| © Apud Petay. Ration. Temp. Far. % e In vit. Solon. 


Hit. . iv. c. 26. I. . . 8 Qui divino inſtrumen- 
dere Peru ent incidi. De Pudicit. c. 7. h Apud Euſeb. 


Hit. . vi. 6 22 5 | | 
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word Canon, as it is uſed in relation to the Scripture 


Ia ——— 


3 
. 
ag. * 


ten 
St. 
= we 
= omit 
ſions 
well 


non. This is evidently the true ſignification of th 


and I know of no ancient Author that has unde: 
ſtood it otherwiſe. * But the Books of Scripturear 
ſtyled Canonical, ſometimes as belonging to the Canon 
of Scripture, and at other times, becauſe they wer 
confirmed by the Apoſtolical Canons, or the Canon 
of Councils. 260 e HE TD 


II. There is ſufficient Evidence to believe, tu II 
St. John did both finiſh and ſettle the Canon of Scri WW havii 
ture. There is no doubt to be matle, but that St. % ture 
in ſo long a Life, had ſeen the Writings of all the i that 
of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, and ſignified his Ar firme 
probation of them to thoſe with whom he con Neg: 
Ted. For what could be more worthy of his care, «WM fully 
more neceſſary, than for him to aſcertain the Auth take! 
rity of thoſe Writings, that were to be the Rule «WM the C 
Faith and Practice, and the Preſervative of the Chua he wr 
againſt Hereſies, which were very numerous even i of, 7 
his time, and which he foreſaw would give ſo mui expes 


trouble and ſcandal in future Ages? And it is uu | Omiß 


this occaſion obſervable, that theſe Books, the Auto as an! 
rity whereof has been called in queſtion, were chic lates, 

deſigned againſt the Hereſies and Corruptions of fil in an; 
Brethren ; which might be ſome hindrance at firſt i NM 
their Reception, thro' the ſubtilty and inſinuation di therefe 
Hereticks ; but theſe Books, upon this very accoui Canon 
were the more proper to be recommended by St. 7M The C 
Three of them likewiſe out of ſeven, were of his on him; 

Writing. It is evident beyond all contradidion, tu occaſic 
St. John muſt have ſeen, at leaſt, the Epiſtle of St. Pas But 
to the Church of Epheſus, where he preſided. And x there 
this is taken notice of by no ancient Writer, but tho? he 
left to be collected by circumſtances : Euſebius aii which 
informs us, that St. John reviſed the other Three G * Eſc; 
ſpels, before he wrote his own ; and this Ef knowle 


mentions upon a particular occaſion, thinking it con ___ 


cerned him to give ſome account how it came top g Cod 
. * 5 0 N — a 8 * : . 1 ! | 


9 


— 
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chat St. John added a Fourth Goſpel to the Three writ- 
ten before: And yet this very thing is omitted by 


| . St. Athanaſius, and by St. Gregory Nazianzen. And 


we learn from I Photius a remarkable circumſtance 


omitted by Euſebius and St. Jerom, viz. that the Ver- 


I ſions of the Goſpels were approved by St. John, as 
E well as the Originals. So little are Negative Argu- 
| ments in this caſe to be relyed upon. 


III. Tho! the Councils, mentioned by Tertullian, as 
having atteſted and confirmed the Canon of Scrip- 
ture be omitted by other Authors, yet this is no proof 
that the Canon ot Scripture was not atteſted and con- 


frmed by ſuch Councils: for it only ſhews, that a 
Negative is no ſufficient proof in this caſe, as I ſhall 
fully make appear. Euſelius had occaſion enough to 
take notice of theſe Councils, tho? they had never had 
the Canon of Scripture under debate; at leaſt, where 
he writes of Hermas's Paſtor, upon the account where- 
of, Tertullian ſpeaks of theſe Councils, it might be 
expected, that he ſhould have mentioned them. The 
Omiſſion of Euſebius, I preſume, will not be alledged 
| as any prejudice to the truth of what Tertullian re- 
lates, as to that Book ; why then ſhould it be urged 
in any other reſpect > The Synods of Ancyra, and 
| Nevcaſarea, are omitted by Euſebius: Were there 


| therefore never any ſuch Synods ? Were not their 


Canons received into the Code of the Catholick Church? 
The Council of Nice is little more than mentioned by 
him; and, how many Reaſons or Accidents might 
occaſion the omiſſion of others? 

But Euſebius himſelf does ſhew ſufficiently, that 
there was a Canon of Scripture fix'd before his time, 
tho he omitted the mention of thoſe Councils, by 
which it was eſtabliſhed, as Tertullian informs us. 
Euſebius ſpeaks of certain Books, which were ac- 
knowledged to belong to the New Teſtament, con- 
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tained in a * Canon or Catalogue; and when it was ſtill ſtor, 
doubted of ſome Books, whether they belonged to Book 
this Canon, or not, he produces the Teſtimony of bad d 
ancient Writers. St. f At hanaſius does not expreſly men- ¶ Teſta 
tion Councils, but he ſtyles all the Books of Scripture ¶ occaſi 
Canonical, which implies as much as what I have N A 
1 argued from Tertullian. He ſays, mn that the Scrip- with; 
] cures were not an uncertain, but a determined num prorec 
* ber of Books, eſtabliſhed by Canon; that the Books N eſtabl. 
1 of the New Teſtament had been long ago thus eſta: MF firms. 
9 bliſned; and expre:y ſays, that the ſacred Canons of IV. 
1 the Holy Catholick and Apoſtolick Church had de- WF 2nd th 
1 clared the Four Goſpels to be of Divine Autho- BM ceived 
bþ rity. . dothen 
Fi Since the Council of Laodicea was held A. D. St. 9% 
j CCCLXvVIT. and St. Gregory Naxianxen died not till ¶ irmed 
| A. D. cccLxxxIx. he might have mentioned this him. 
. Council as well as thoſe of Greece, held either in Ter- WM other " 
it tallian's time, or before it; fo might St. Jerom and blies, 
j Ryuffmus: Which, inſtead of diſproving what I a- for Ed 
[ ledged from Tertullian, is a confirmation of it, and tations 
[ proves, that thoſe Councils might ſettle the Canon, this Pr 
= o- tho theſe Fathers omit the mention of them, becauſe der th: 


they did not think it neceſſary to mention the Coun- thor, ! 
cil of Lacdi.ea, when they treaced of the Canon of was op 
Scripture; tho? this Council is, by all, acknowledged ¶ count, 


j to have eſtabliſhed, or rather declared and aflerted {Wall Boo! 
| the Canon. But we underſtand from Tertullian, both And 
that Councils had in his time rejected Hermas's Pa Numbe 

| — —— Pot Cour 


| . Iv. Ca 26. |. 6. * Ic | 

| The Synopiis Sacræ Scripturæ has been till of late aſcribed to 
Athanaſius, and is now acknowledzed to be ancient, and ſeems 10 
1 | be his. — c | | 
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E for, and that they had received the cantroverted 
Books; becaule it appears from his words, that they 
had determined and eſtabliſned the Code of the New 
E Teſtament ; and theſe controverted Books, are upon 
E occaſion, cited by Clemens Romanus, Irenæus, Clemens 
Alherandrinus, and by Tertullian himſelf, which agrees 
with what has been alledged, that they had been ap- 
proved by the Councils mentioned by Tertullian, and 
eſtabliſhed by ancient Canons, as St. Athanaſius al- 
firms. ri oro £8 | 
IV. Tho? uncanonical Books were read in Churches, 
and the Authority of ſome Books, which had been re- 
ceired into the Canon, was afterwards diſputed, this 
doth not prove that theſe Books were not inſerted by 
| St. John into the Canon, which was atteſted and con- 
@ firmed by thoſe Councils, as fix*d and eftabliſh'd by 
him. The firſt Epiſtle of Clemens Romanus, and ſome 
other Treatiſes, were read in the Chriſtian Aſſem- 
blies, not as Canonical Scripture, but only as proper 
for Edification, in the nature of Homilies, and exhor- 
tations to Vertue and Piety. But in proceſs of time; 
this Practice was found inconvenient: For when, un- 
der the name and countenance of ſome ancient Au- 
thor, Errors were propagated, by this means a way 
was opened for them into Churches; on which ac- 
count, it was found requiſite to exclude from thence 
all Books but thoſe of the Canonical Scriptures. 
And tho” there was ſome diſagreement about the 
Number of Canonical Books, after the determination 
ot Councils, yet this only ſhews that theſe Councils 
were not alike known, or that their Authority was 
not alike acknowledged in all Churches. The Coun- 
(cl of Nice was Univerſal, and under a Chriſtian Em- 
ppcror, who tent out his Edicts to inforce its Determi- 
Patons; yet " St. Auguſtin confeſſes, that he, thro” 
Snorance, tranſgreſſed a Canon of this Council, and 
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o St. Hilary declares, that he had been a Biſhop ſome MM his 

time, and was to ſuffer Baniſhment for the Faith con pro 

tained in the Nicene Creed, before he had heard the Te. 

Creed it ſelf, How much more likely then was thi cel 

to befal the Determinations and Canons of Council, that 

which were not ſo general, and were held in times WF few 
Perſecution? P Tertullian informs us, that Counci; {MW to S 

were very numerous, and very frequently held in und 

Greece ; and 4 Juſtinian ſays, that the Holy Apoſtle was 

and Fathers ordained, that Synods of Biſhops ſhould FF 4 

a be convened twice every Year. But it is incredible, ſettl 
= that when Councils did ſo often meet, they ſhould not WF ſequ 
0 determine a thing of that importance, as the Canon upoi 
f of Scripture is; but the Determinations of Counci; penc 
ix woeere not alike known to all, or all did not equally ac WWF the 
| quieſce in them. St. 1 
j A learned Author has lately endeavoured to prove, Aſce 
{ that the Code of the Four Goſpels was confirmed h thirt 
1 a Council or College of the Apoſtles at Epheſus, J.. the t 
vfl. and placed in the Archives of that See. hu caulc 

was any of the Apoſtles living at that time? Du and | 

St. John, the laſt of the Apoſtles, ſurvive till then: be ſe 

[i And for the Reaſons above-metioned, there is 1 there 
= | cauſe to confine the Code, confirmed and ſettled h) migh 
St. John, to the Four Evangeliſts, or to ſuppoſe, witi ons, 

| the ſame Author, that the Authority of the other 8 Eu 
| Goſpels was not eſtabliſhed in the Church till St. Join but by 
| wrote his, becauſe the other Three Goſpels wer 8 anci 


| approved by St. John; whereas, he argues, that the penn', 
[1 had not needed St. John's approbation, if their Aw Chill 
It! thority had been certain before, or if they had bee of a P 
1 publickly known, and had not lain concealed in few | 110d o 

hands: for which Euſebius is cited, tho? all this b <xamu, 
confuted by his account in every part of it. Fo his Ge 

r Euſebius does not ſay, that St. John, at the time oF —— 
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his writing his own Goſpel, firſt received and ap- 
proved the other Three, but that having, by his own 
Teſtimony, confirmed the truth of them, he had re- 
ceived them as authentick : Euſebius does not ſay, 


E that the other Goſpels were known before but to 


few ; but expreſly, that they were known to all, and 


| to St. John, as well as to others; and that St. John 
| undertook the writing of his Goſpel, to ſupply what 
vas omitted by the former Evangeliſts. 


As it is of great concernment to aſſign the time of 


ö ſettling the Canon of Scripture, fo it is of no leſs con- 
3 ſequence to obſerve, When the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, 
upon which the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith de- 


pend, was committed to Writing, and publiſh'd to 
the World. * Theophylaf# ſays, that the Goſpel of 
St. Matthew was written eight years after Chriſt's 
Aſcenſion, St. Mark's ten, St. Luke's fifteen, St. Johns 


| thirty two years after it. I ſhall conſider here only 


the time of writing St. Matthew's Goſpel, both be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be more certain than thar of thereſt, 
and becauſe it is of more conſequence, that it ſhould 
be ſo. For when once his Goſpel was publiſh'd, 
there was not ſo much neceſſity for the reſt, but they 


| might be deferr'd to ſuch Opportunities and Occaſi- 


ons, as by the Divine Providence ſhould be offer'd. 
But whereas St. Matthew, not only by Theophylact, 
but by © Euthymius, and generally by the Accounts in 
ancient MSS. annex d to his Goſpel, is ſaid to have 
penn'd it but eight years after the Aſcenſion of 
Chriſt ; this is by ſome of late, upon the Authority 


| of a Paſſage in Irenzus, ſet back to a much longer Pe- 


riod of time. Whether with ſufficient Reaſon, I ſhall 


| examine. * Treneus ſays, that St. Matthew publiſh'd 


his Goſpel, when St. Peter and St. Paul preach'd and 


[ITE 


* PIOCEM. in Matt. t Com. in Evang. apud Mill. in N. T. 
ex _ Bodl, u h Ham. in Matt. Mill. Proleg. p. 7. 
E. . „ | . 


founded 
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founded a Church at Rome. Now we read in Y Eu- 


| ſebius and St. f Jerom, that St. Peter came to Rome in the _ 
Þ ſecond year of Claudius, which was eight years after © l 
. the Aſcenſion of Chriſt; and in * Lactautius, that he ny" 
j and St. Paul came thither, at the latter end of Nero's whe 
4 Reign. But according to what account ſoever we un- _ 
bl derſtand Jren4us, it cannot in ſtrictneſs be ſaid, that 1 
q St. Peter and St. Paul, at the ſame time, firſt preach'd, his : 
oþ and laid the Foundation of a Church at Rome. For Mt %. 
2 St. Paul had not been at Rome, when he wrote his Epiſtle 60 4 
N to the Chriſtians there, and yet their Faith was ſpoken 5 * 
5 of throughout the world, (Rom. 1. 8, xo, 13, 15.) So 0 os 
i that, if St. Peter never came to Rome till the latter end 4 
1 of Nero's Reign; neither he, nor St, Paul can be (aid, 0775 
Fi by preaching in perſon, to have founded a Church at de. 
þ Rome. but if St. Peter, according to Euſebius, planted . 
a Church there, in the beginning of Claudius's Reign, 00 5 
and St. Paul afterwards by his Epiſtle inſtructed and ＋ 
1 confirm d the Romars in the Principles of Religion; under 
both St. Peter and St. Paul may be ſaid to have ne? 
. preach d the Goſpel there: St. Peter in perſon, and 8t Cure 
| Paul by his Epiſtle ; and both to have founded the GD, 
0 Church by their Miniſtry. Whatever way we under- ver 6 
| ſtand Frenavs, his Words mult be taken in a Latitude; WF co. 
tor ſtrictly ſpeaking, either St. Peter did not firſt come ¶ pod 
1 to Rome with St. Paul, but many years before; or 8 . 
5 _ elſe neither of them planted the Church at his coming WF mon 
| thither, but both found it already planted. Cole 
4 It has been alledg'd from Irenæus, that tho' tie gon n | 
[ Chriſtian Religion had been preach'd, yet a Church WF heine 
| O 


[i was not founded at Rome, till St. Peter and St. Paul had I fh. 
} conſtituted Linus Biſhop there. To which purpoſe, of 077, 
| it is obſerv d, that St. Paul, in the beginning of his 8 
| Epiſtle to the Romans, ſtyles them, beloved of God, WF — 


* Ora 
| 25 c 0 
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I called to be Saints, but makes no mention of Church, or 
| of Biſhops, as he does in his Epiſtles to the Corinthians, 


the Galatians, the Theffalonians, and the Philippians; 


E whereupon it is concluded, that a Biſhop having not 
been yet placed there, a Church was not yet founded. 


But Irenæus writes contrary to what is urged from 


| his Words. For he ſays, that the bleſſed: Apoſtles ha- 
| ving founded and erefted a Church, appiinted Linus to be Bi- 
eb, that is, when they had founded and erected 2 
Church, or a Church being founded and erected, as 
| > Valefius tranflates the Words cited by Euſcbius, not 
E following the old © Zatin Verſion of Trenaus, which is 
eridently wrong, but giving the direct Senſe of the 

Original. And it ſhould be conſiderd, that St. Paal 


writes to the Saints at Epheſus, and to the faithful du 


© Cie, without mention either of Church or Biſhop, 
| though Timothy was then Biſhop of Epheſus. — 


Thus much therefore is plain, that Henæus mult 


underſtood of the firſt preaching! the Goſpel, and 
| forming a Church at Rome; but it is evident, that a 


Church muſt have been form'd there, long before 


| St. Paul wrote his Epiſtle, at which time he had ne- 

ver been at Rome; and the Faith of the Roman Chri- 
ſtians was then ſo renowned, that it cannot be ſup- 
pos d to have been firſt preach'd there later, than the 
ſecond year of Claudius, which agrees with the com- 
mon Account of the time of writing St. Matthew's 


Goſpel, A. D. XLII. or eight years from the Aſcen- 
ſion of our Saviour, St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans 
being written A. D. L iI. | | 

I ſhall, before I leave this Subject, explain a Paſſage 
of Origen, which has been alledged to prove, that 


1 
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Cundata jam & ædiſicatà Eccleſid. Euſeb. Hiſt. 1 v. c. 6. 
1 . . . ba 6: » | . 1 * 
F undantes igitur & inſtruentes beati Apoſtoli Eccleſiam. 
| Ven 


agree about their Writings. Celſus had pretended, 
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even in the time of the Apoſtles Chriſtians could not 


that if all Men would be converted, the Chriſtians | 
would not admit them; becauſe as their Numbers en- 
creaſed, ſo did their Diviſions; whereas at firſt, when 
they were but few, they were all of one mind. To 
this Origen replies: 1. That the Practice of Chriſtians 


ſhewed, they were of nothing more deſirous, than to 8 28r<c 
make Converts to the Faith; for they declined no {pire: 
Pains nor Dangers to effect it. 2. That the Number read 
of Diſciples was ſo great before the Death of Chriſt, none 
as to raiſe Envy and Jealouſie in his Enemies. 3. That oblig 
* from the beginning there were Diſſentions among tle and t 
Believers concerning the Meaning or Doctrine of tit \ To 
Books believed to be Divine. In the Tranſlation of Ge- had fe 
lenius, which has been Printed with all the Greek Edi that ! 
tions, it is ſaid, that from the beginning Chriſtian Genti 
were not agreed, concerning the choice of the Divine Law, 
Books of Holy Scripture. But this is conſiſtent neither g thi 
vith the Tendency and Force of Origens Argument, of Jud 
nor with the Words, which are thus tranſlated. For, And h 
1. Origen argues, that He (Celfus ) ſays, al % b., 
« were of one mind, not ſeeing here that in the 0 
beginning Chriſtians were not agreed, &c. Hoy 1 = | 
| miſinte 
228 EIS (e i 
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@vr&5 rug tn; &c. Ait autem conſenſum fuiſſe inter omnes: yled b 
ne hic quidem widens, quod mox ab initio non conveniebat mit lngs, 
credentes de ſententia ſez doctrina divinorum ſacrs ſeripturs „avi f b 
luminum 5 adhuc certè Apoſtolis predicantibus, & que ex th * C ; 
Jeſu audierant, docentibus, Queſtio non modica inter Jud" i octrine 
fedeles extitit, de his, qui ad hanc Doctrinam accedebant ex Cl o/ rupt n 


ribus, exigendine ſunt ab iis ritus Judaici? &c. + De delecu ir Tim vi 
divinorum ſacræ ſcripturæ voluminum, Adhæc Apoſtolis 8 | 


2 | could 
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could Celſus ſee what was done at the beginning but 
E Com the Scriptures , from which he now argued, 
and in which he pretended to be much converſant? 
And he is therefore cenſured by Origen for not obſer- 
ing what he might have plainly diſcerned in the Scrip- 
E tures, But how could he know from them, that 
vile the Apoſtles were yet living, there was any dil- 
| agreement about the Choice or Number of their in- 
ſpired Writings ? In what part of Scripture could he 
read of any Debate or Controverſy of this kind? In 
none certainly. But how far the Law of Moſes. was 
obligatory amongſt Chriſtians was matter of Diſpute, 
and there were alſo. Differences in other Points. 
& To the Scriptures therefore, from whence. Celſus 
had fetched his Arguments, Origen appeals, and ſhews 
that no ſmall Debate aroſe, whether the converted 
E Gentiles were under any obligation to obſerve the 
Flaw, Ads xv. 5. that there were Diſputes concern- 
ing the Reſurrection, 1 Cor. xv. and touching the Day 
Jof Judgment, whether it were at hand, 2 Thefl. ii. 2. 
And he concludes, that St. Paul's exhortation to a- 
void profane and vain babblings, and oppoſition of Science 


be %%) ſo called, which ſome profeſſing, have erred concern- 
the Faith, 1 Tim. vi. 20. manifeſts that there were 


miſinterpretations of the Chriſtian Doctrine, when, as 
(elſas imagined, Believers were yet but few.  _ 
2. The words of Origen will not bear Gelenins's 
Tranſlation. For &'oyn does not ſignify the Choice, 
but the Meaning, the Senſe and Doctrine of the Books 
ot Scripture; the receiv'd and approv'd Explication of 
the Points there mention'd by Origen. And as this is 
yled by him &:-/%oy1 , ſo the profane and vain bab- 
inge, and the oppoſitions of Science falſiy ſo called, are 
iyled by him @azxdoya, miſinterpretations or falſe 
Voctrines; and ſo the perverſe Diſputings of Men of 
„pt minds, are by the Apoſtle called g1d1pfa, 
im vi. 5. That I have here repreſented the true 
| | N 1 
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import of endoyn will fully appear by the pls. gf 
Endoyn and Crotyopy in the Writings of * (;, Wi 
mens Alexandrinus, and | Dionyſus Biſhop of Ale. . 
andria ; the firſt was the Maſter, the latter a Scholn i 
of Origen. 

bt 18 Way IPG evident „ both from the Words of A 
Origen „and from the coherence of Senſe, and his 
Method of arguing, that nothing was in this plac Wi 
ſaid by him relating to any difference concerning the 
choice or ſelect Number of Books inſpired; but he] 
to be underſtood of the Meaning and Expoſition o 
Scxipture, which is accurately and elegantly i f 
in the former * Latin TD ranflation. 
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60 the various Readings in the Old and New 
Z Teſtament, 


Nr is to be obſerw'd, that an extraordinary Provi- 


7 


1 
i 
0 


rs Words themſelves ſo like one another, the defect 
50 of the Hebrew Vowels, and the late invention (as it is 


Penerally now acknowledged) of the Points, the 
Fhange of the Samaritan, or ancient Hebrew for the 
Preſent Hebrew Character, the Captivity of the whole 
Nation of the Jews for ſeventy Years, and the mix- 
Wures and changes which were, during that time, 
Er ought into their Language; in ſhort, all the acci- 
W-nts which have ever happened to occaſion Errors 


r Miſtakes in any Book, have concurred to cauſe 
em in the Old Teſtament ; and yet the different 
n f. 7 . | | 

Wm cadings are much fewer, and make much leſs alte- 


Wition in the Senſe, than thoſe of any other Book of 
nc ſame bigneſs, and of any Note and Antiquity, if 


; 6 ll the Copies ſhould. be carefully examined, and every 
dle variation as punctually ſet down, as thoſe of the 
;, eriptures have been. The uſe only of Abbrevia- 
Pons, fo common in all Languages, had cauſed ſuch 
pntuſion in the Roman Laws, that a Juſtinian found 

11 neceſſary to forbid, under ſevere Penalties, that any 


Juſtinian. Præf. ad Digeſt. & ad Cod. Ifidor. Orig. I. 1. c. 22. 
Vor., II. | K 1 ſhould 
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* 


ſhould tranſcribe them for the future, without wri. 
ting the Names of Men, and the Titles and Number, iſ 
of the Books at full length. But tho” from hence t 
may appear, that a peculiar Providence has been cos. 


cerned in the preſervation of the Books of the Scrip BM that 
tures, yet from humane Conſiderations and Argu- WW or | 
ments, we may likewiſe be aſſured, that nothing pre. (ble 
judicial to the Authority of the Scriptures has ha- Pro: 
pened by any of theſe means. 5 dang 
1. The defect in the Hebrew Vowels, and the lat: MM fone 
Invention of the Points, is no prejudice to the Au MM were 
thority of the Bible, as we now have it. Tho' the Lear 
Points, which critically determine the exact reading ing 0 
of the Hebrew Tongue, be of a later Invention, aal, 
that Tongue was never without its Vowels. Fe +heir . 
Aleph, Van, and Jod, and (which ſome add) He an infpru. 
Gnajjm, before the Invention of the Points, were ule BW rheir 
as Vowels, as it is evidently proved from b Joſephu, Readi 
Origen, and St. Jerem, by the beſt Criticks in tha WW ag 2 
Language. It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that thek BM as to 5 


Vowels could not be fo effectual to aſcertain the tri: But 
Reading, as the Points have ſince been; but wha Wi been | 


ever defect there might be in the Vowels, it was ſu for in 
plied by conſtant Uſe and Practice, and by ſome g Points, 
neral Rules, which they obſerved in the Reading guages 
The Bible being a Book, which, by Divine Command Points, 
ment, was ſo often and carefully read both in public ME ſtill hay 
and private, the Hebrew Text might be exactly rea Arabia 
and the true ſenſe certainly retain d and known; ame: ay, 
it is no wonder, that by conſtant uſe, and continuWſays, t 
practice and cuſtom from their Infancy , the they car 
could read it with eaſe and readineſs without Point ——— 
which is no more than is ordinarily done now H Jeg 
Men, who are skilful in that Language; and die 5 
have attain'd to it by their own Obſervation and Ii = 
duſtry. If there were the more difficulty in the , 1 

1 | TIO — nter Antic 


8 Volt. 


b Vid. Walton. Prolegom. iii. S. 49. br 


| 
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& //-w Tongue before the invention of Points, there 
vas the more care and ſtudy uſed about it; the Fews 
having Times purpoſely ſet apart for the reading of 
che Law, ſtudied it with that diligence and exactneſs, 
that they knew it as well as they did their own Names; 
or better, as © Joſephus expreſles it, if that were poſ- 
fible; and they uſed ſo great accuracy both in their 
pronouncing and Writing, that there could be no 
danger that any conſiderable miſtake ſhould be occa- 
ſined by any defect in the Vowels before the Points 
were found out. This was a great part of the Jewiſh 
Learning, (as 4 Biſhop Walton obſerves) the true read- 
Ing of the Text, and they who were moſt accurate and ex- 
ati therein, were honoured moſt amongſt em, and had 
heir Schools, and their Scholars and Diſciples, whom they 
inſtructed from time to time, till at length, in regard of 
C their many Diſperſions and Banijhments , that the true 
8 Reading might not be loft with the Language, they began to 


hu affix Points to the Text, as well to facilitate the Reading, | 


vel BY as to preſerve it the better from any Alteration or Change. 

ic But this is an Objection which never could have 
ha. been made but in the Weſtern Parts of the World; 
tor in the Eaſt they commonly write yet without 
Points, as the * Jews likewiſe write the Weſtern Lan- 
ing guages of the Countries where they live, without 
and Points, in the Hebrew Character. The © Samaritans 
lic {till have no Points. And the * Children of the Turks, 
ca 4rabians, and Perfians, and generally of all the Ma- 
a omet ans, learn to read without them. 83 Iſaac Veſſius 
ina ſays, the 4fraticks laugh at the Europeuns, becauſe 
they cannot read as they do, without Vowels. h Schie- 


- »4 4 — — 


Joſeph. contr. Ap. lib. ii. | 
Juda cum ediſcunt, & ſervant, & metuunt jus. 
1 Juven. Sat. 14. 
4 Conſiderat. conſillered, c. x. S. 8. * Vid. Buxtorf. Catalect. 
P. 115. e Walt. Prolegom. iii. $ 40. Morin. Epiſt: 15. & 70. 
inter Antiquit. Eccl. Orient. f Toſeph. Scalig. Epiſt. 243. 
b Volt, de Sibyll. Orac. h Walt. Prolegom. iii. $. 50. 
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kard confeſs d, that he had known Children of ſeven 


Years of Age, read the Pentateuch merely by uſe, fou 
i Clenard, and Erpenius himſelf, who was ſo famous diff 
for the Arabick, and other Eaſtern Languages, both the 
of them declared, that they-learned the Arabick only der 
by their own ſtudy and diligence from Books with- or 
out Points: and Erpenius-had attained to ſuch accu- Ma 
racy in that Language, before he had read any Book and 
with the Points, that Iſaac Caſaubon ſo far approved has 
of the Tranſlation which he had then made, of the hay: 
Arabick Nubian Geography into Latin, that he waz L 
very earneſt with him to publiſh it. Ludovicus Cape. that 
lus beſides, gives an inſtance from his on knowledg: tlie 
of one, who, when he had ſcarce been taught the over 
rabick Alphabet, made a great progreſs in that Tongue WM anot 
in four Months, only by his own induſtry, and wit this, 
out the help of Points. * all t. 
All theſe things conſidered, it would be a ſtrane WF make 
Paradox to pretend, that there is no certainty in the M8 by tl 
ancient Eaſtern way of writing, and that no body cn ban . 
certainly know what their Authors meant, nay, that III 
they did not know one another's meaning, as well s ſome 

we do now in our manner of writing, before ſom ing, 
certain time, when the Points are ſuppoſed to be fi ture. 
found out. It muſt be acknowledged, that fever much 
words have different ſignifications, according to te valt n 
difference of the Points; but this Objection may in all 
well be brought againſt the vulgar Latin, or again | Book 
any Book in the Latin Tongue: For there is no the oc 
gular Latin Verb, which, in the forming of it, hasnd them 
{ome words of different ſignifications, according wil #*%rer 
the different Voices, and Moods and Tenſes : Andi guifh's 
Lego being both of the firſt and of the third Co St. 5 
jugation, Legere has fix different ſignifications, and i bre B 
thrice to be pronounced long, and thrice ſhort; i brevati 
yet all theſe Senſes are eafily diſtivguiſh'd by C, Glofies 
1 8 1 „ 
i Lud. Capel. de Punct. Hebr. Antiqu. lib. ii, c. 27. F. 4, P * Hie 


dren 


* 
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a dren, without Accents. . Amare has alſo ſix fignifications» 


> W four from Amo, and two from Amarus. Malo, has ſeven 
different Significations, as a Verb; and as a Noun in 
the Ablative or Dative Caſe; whereby it may be un- 
WW dcritood of an evil Man or Thing, of the Evil of Sin, 


or of Puniſhment, of an Apple or Apple-tree, or of the 
Maſt of a Ship. But ſuch Inſtances are ſo obvious, 


U- 
end yet ſo little obſerved, that I know no Man that 
ed has thought them worth the mentioning; nor ſhould I 
he have done it, but upon this occaſion. | 


II. The change of the Old Hebrew Character into 
that now in uſe, is no prejudice to the Authority of 
the Hebrew Text; becauſe this was but the writing 


| 

1 over that, which was before in one Alphabet into 
ae another, the Language being ſtill the ſame: And 
t. this, if it were done with ſufficient care (as we have 


all the reaſon in the world to believe it was) could 
make no material miſtakes ; and we find it hath not, 
| by the agreement between the Hebrew and the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch ſtill extant.  - | | 
hat III. The Keri and the Ketib, or the difference in 
| 3 WW {one places between the Text and the Marginal Read- 
me ing, is no prejudice to the Authority of the Scrip- 
ft ture. For as the various Lections of the Bible are 
eri much fewer, conſidering the Antiquity of it, and the 
ue vaſt numbers of Copies, which have been tranſcribed 
yu m all Ages and Countries, than thoſe of any other 
inf 00k: ſo many of them may be eaſily reconciled, and 
MW tie occaſion of them as eaſily diſcovered. Some of 
a them were occaſioned by the likenefs of ſeveral of the 
1 Hebrew Letters, which were not eaſily to be diſtin- 
u guith'd in books written in ſuch ſmall Characters, as 
0 St. Jerome complains, were uſed in writing the He- 
Thy ew Bibles of his time. Others happen'd from Ab- 
brevations, and ſome might proceed from Marginal 
Cloſſes. The tranſcribing what was at firſt written 

* tlieron, Proæm. in Ezech. Comment. lib. 8. 

ef K 3. in 
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in the Margin into the Text, has proved one chief oc- 
caſion of various Readings, and for this reaſon it ſeems 


to be, that the S of Rome, permitting various Le. | 


ctions to be collected, has yet prohibited them to be 


ſet in the Margin of the vulgar Latin Editions, to pre- 


vent that confuſion, which in proceſs of time might 
from thence enſue. b i 
It muſt likewiſe be obſerv'd, that all the words we 


meet with in the Margin of the Hebrew Bibles, ate 


not to be look'd upon as various Lections; for divers 


of them were placed there, by the Jews, out of ſuper- 
ſtition, becauſe they ſcrupled to pronounce certain 
words, and therefore appointed others to be read in 


their ſtead. Thus the Water of their Feet is the Hebrew 


arginal Reading, 2 Kings xviii. 27, which is omit- 
ted by our Tranſlators, Iſa. xxxvi. 12. tho? the Kei 
be the ſame in both places. But when the Jews were 
diſperſed into divers Countries, their Diale& or man- 
ner of Pronunciation muſt needs be different, and as 
the ſame words were pronounced differently, ſo they 
would in time be differently written, which gave or? 
chief occaſion to the various Lections in the Old Te- 
ſtament; for from the emulation between the Schools 
of the Jeus at Babylon and thoſe at Jeruſalem, there 
aroſe a ſet of various Lections under the Title of the 
Eaſtern and the Weſtern Readings, but it 1s acknow- 
ledged, that they are of no moment, and that as to 


the ſenſe, it is much at one which reading is admit- 


ted, for they concern Matters of Orthography, rather 
than of Orthodoxy, as Buxtorf ſpeaks; the words are 


the ſame, but differently written and pronouced, as 


is viſible by the n Catalogues of both Readings. Thus 
when the Gileadites ſaid Shibboleth, and the Ephrat: 
mites Sibboleth, they diftered only in Pronunciation, 


1 


| Vid. Walt. Proleg. 8. S. 28. 
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Judges xii. 6. and the Jews of Paleſtine and of Europe, 
Eto follow the Weſtern Readings, yet do not altoge- 
ther reject the Eaſtern; but in ſome Editions have 
printed them both. The different Readings of Belt 
2 Aſcher and Ben Napthtali had the ſame Original, the Ea- 
tern Jews following the one, and the Weſtern obſerving 
the other, but theſe concern the Points and Accents 
Jony, and not either the Words or Letters. 
| There is no ancient Book in the World, of which 
ve can be certain, that we * underſtand it, if it 
be neceſſary to the right underſtanding of a Book, 
that it be without various Lections; for what Book 
is there without 'em, or what Book of the ſame big- 
Encls, and of any Antiquity , has ſo few various Lecti- 
Eons as the Bible? and what Book can be tranſcribed 
or printed, but it is liable to have Miſtakes made in 
hit? 5 8 80 | 
IV. No difference between the Hebrew Text and 
the Septuagint, and other Verſions, or between the 
oy ereral Verſions themſelves, is any Prejudice to the 
re Authority of the Scriptures, nor can prove that the 
„ Hlreu Text was ever different in any thing material 
from what it is now. The Tranſlation of the Septua- 
gint , as it hath been obſerv'd from St. Ferom, and o- 
thers, is in many places rather a Comment or Para- 
phraſe, than a ſtrict Verſion, and gives the Senſe, ra- 
ther than the Words of the Hebrew Text. Many 
times there is ſuppoſed to be a Difference, where there 
Is none, for want of a ſufficient Knowledge of the Q- 
rginal, as p Dr. Pocock has ſhewn in divers Inſtances, 
and Biſhop Pearſon in others, beſides what has been 
written by Iſaac Voſſius to this purpoſe: * The LXX 
Verſion in many. places gives that Senſe of the Hebrew 
Words, which they have in the Syriack Tongue. And 


n Id. Proleg. iv. S. 9. o Id. Prolegom. ix. $. 1 2. & x. S. 8. 

Pocock Append. ad Port. MC. c. 1, 2, 3, 4. Pearſ. Pref ad 

lot. etuag. Edit. Cantab. If. Voſſ. de Ixx. Interpret. Walt. Prol. 
x. 46, Fuller. Miſcell. l i. c. 7. 
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one very skilful in the Oriential Tongues, had under 


+ — 


tera 

taken to ſhew the Agreement between the Hebrew and ſlati 
the Septuagint throughout, and had made a confide. . l. 
rable Progreſs in the Work, as Bp. Walton informs us, Jew 
Sometimes Differences proceed from the Miſtakes of WM yum 
Tranſcribers, as it muſt needs happen in Books, «f able 
which ſo many Copies have been taken in all Ages; WW Gree: 
and from the Raſhneſs of Criticks in making unnecel. AF T 
ſary Alterations, or by inferting into the Text ſuch ſigne 
Notes, as were at firſt plac'd only for Explication worc 
in the Margin. Thus it happen'd to St. Jerom's A: to b 
notations, in his own Life-time, as he 4 complains, ſome 
In ſome things of leſs conſequence, the Tranſlator WW dren 
might be miſtaken , or they might follow a difteren of it, 
Copy. | lous ( 
The Authority of the Text of Scripture is greaty ny F. 
confirm'd from the Citations of the Greek and Lan and c 
Fathers, from whence it appears that in the ſeveri their 
Ages of the Greek and Latin Churches, the Copies ther 
which they made uſe of had no ſuch Variations fron WF ſerve 
thoſe we now ule, as to be of any ill conſequence n had n 
matters of Religion. 1-7 5: 08 of Ch 
As to the Imputation that was charged upon the viour 
Jews by ſome of the Fathers, that they had corrupted i proof: 
the Scriptures in ſuch places, as, according to th tures, 
Tranſlation of the Septuagint, and the Senſe of thei I by thi 
Anceſtors, muſt prove the Truth of the Chriſta Chriſt 
Religion againſt them; this is to be underſtood of th* WW Evide 
Verſions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, wii thing 
being all either profeis'd Jews, or Judaizing Here gainſt 
| ticks, * deſign'd their Tranſlations to countenance i in wh 
their own Errors, eſpecially Aquila, who undertoo | inſtand 
his Verſion, purpoſely to oppoſe that of the Sept declar 
gint. Such of the Fathers, as did not underſtand tie ter in | 
Hebrew Tongue, might think that the Variations frau whom 


the Septuagint, in thoſe Verſions, proceeded from —— 


. 
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rerations made in the Hebrew Text, fince that Tran- 


| Hebrew and the Septuagint not to be ſuch, as that the 
Jews can take any great Advantage from it. St. f Je- 
om declared, that the Hebreu Text was more ſervice- 

able in proof and confirmation of the Goſpel, than the 
Cree Verſions. : 1 
The Jews were ſo far from making Alterations de- 

ſignedly in the Sacred Text , that if but ſome * one 
word happened to be altered in any Copy, it was 
to be laid aſide as uſeleſs, unleſs it were given to 
| ſome very poor Man, that he might teach his Chil- 
| dren by it, upon condition, that he made no other uſe 
of it, nor brought it to the Synagogue. This ſcrupu- 
lous Cautiouſneſs prevail'd ſo far, that among the ma- 
ny Factions of Phariſees, and Sadducees, and Eſſens, 
and other Sects, u it was never known, that in any of 
their Diſputes and Contentions, they accuſed each o- 
ther of falſifying or altering the Text of Scripture to 
| ſerve their Cauſe. We may be aſſured, that the Jeu 
| had made no Alteration in the Hebrew Text at the time 
oft Chriſt's Incarnation, becauſe neither our bleſſed Sa- 
the WY viour himſelf, nor his Apoſtles, in their frequent Re- 
proofs, ever charged them with depraving the Scrip- 
the WW tures, but appealed to theſe, as they were then read 


hen I by the Jews, in Teſtimony and Confirmation of the 


tin Chriſtian Faith and Doctrine. And it is a ſufficient 
the Evidence that the Hebrew Text has ſince ſuffered no- 
wia ching from them, becauſe the ſtrongeſt Arguments a- 

gainſt their Infidelity are produced from thoſe places, 
in which the Reading is certain and undiſputed. I 


tool inſtance in Iſai. liii. Johannes Iſaac a learned Jew 
ptur i declared, that he was converted by reading that Chap- 
d thei fer in his own Language, and the five Rabbins, with 
fron whom he held a Diſpute at Frankford, were ſilenced 


Hieron. Ep. ad Marcellam, Tom. 3. p. 312. & Comment. in 
ruerem. xvii. * Johan. Iſaac Defenſ. veritat. Hebr. p. 68. 
E Ib. p. 70. „ 


lation. But we now find the Difference between the 
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and his Gofpel. And it is now generally agreed, that 
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by his Arguments from thence. * Andradius alſo af- 
firms, that he knew ſome Men of good Learning, and 
of great Wealth among the African Fews, who by read- 
ing it became fully convinced of the truth of our Re- 
ligion, and left their Country, and forſook all for Chriſt 


the Jews never defery'd the Cenſure of having corrup- 
ted the Hebrew Text; but they perverted the Senſe of More 
it, and where there were various Readings, choſe to Wk | > 
follow that which was moſt favourable to their own <a 
Pretences, though it were in contradiction to the Judg- WM : : 1: 
ment of their Fore-fathers, as well as the Chriſtians; WW... 
tho' it were even impoſſible to make Senſe of it, as in fie 
that famous Text, Pſal. xx1i. 16. where the Change of 17 
jod for vau ſeems firſt to have been occaſion'd by a M. WW... 
ſtake of ſome Tranſcriber. For Caari was in the Margin, hey v 
before it was brought into the Text, as appears from t to b 
the Maſora. Philo in a Diſcourſe cited * by Euſebiu WM..1Q,, 
(who thereby owns the Truth of it) ſaid , that for Wc... 
the ſpace of above two thouſand Years, there had not Nuainte 
been a Word alter'd in the Law, but that the Jew nouph 
would chooſe to die never ſo many deaths, rather than ng tha 
they would conſent to any thing in prejudice of it Mur bl 
And * Joſephus declares of the whole Old Teſtament, Mrequen 
that it had ſuffer d no Alteration, from the beginning rraditi 
down to his own Time. > Morinus himſelf, whatevet orrupt 
he hath elſewhere ſaid to the contrary , declares in 2 they 
Letter to Dr. Comber Dean of Carliſle, that he ſuppo- Nouid ne 


ſes no Man can doubt, but that the Jewiſh Copies, 
cateris paribus, are to be preferr'd before any Copies 
of the Samaritans, which he in his Writings ſo high 
magnifies. | 


— 
* * 


— 
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* Andrad. Defenſ. Fidei Trident. 1. 3. p. 602. „ 
y Vid. Bochart. Hieroz. Pt. i. I. iii. c. 6. & Joh. Iſaaci Levitæ 
Defenſ. veſitat. Hebr. p. 112. 2 Euſeb. Præpar. Evang. I. vi 
1 2 Contra Apion. l. i, b Antiq. Eccl. Orient 
EMIT, 38. 
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It muſt be acknowledg'd, that the numbering of the 
Werſes and Words and Letters, and the obſerving 
Which was the Middle Lerter of every Book, could 
KGonify little to the ſecuring of the Hebrew Text en- 
Tire, becauſe there may be the ſame Number of Ver- 
s, and Words, and Letters in different Books, and 
Ine ſame number of Letters may make up different 
Words, and the ſame Words diverſly plac'd and ap- 
Piy'd, may expreſs a very different Senſe: nor could 
Fhere be any Charm in a Word, that ſtood in the 
Inidſt of a Book, to keep all the reſt in their proper 
Places. But this ſcrupulous and even ſuperſtitions 
WDilizcnce of the Jews, in little things, is an Evidence 
pf their conſtant Study of the Scripture , and of the 
great Value and Reverence they had for it, ſo that 
They would neither corrupt it themſelves, nor ſuffer 

t to be corrupted by others; but were careful and 
þcalous to preſerve every Letter and Tittle; and as I 
bſervd before from Joſephus, they were ſo well ac- 
uainted with it, that he thought he could not fully 
nough expreſs their Skill and Accuracy, but by ſay- 
ng that they knew it better than their own Names. 
Dur bleſſed Saviour, as was before obſerved, who ſo 
frequently reproves the Scribes and Phariſees, for their 
Traditions and falſe Gloſſes, never charges them with 
orrupting the Text; as he certainly would have done, 
they had been guilty of it. And afterwards they 
Fould not corrupt it, without Diſcovery by the con- 
erted Jews, who were very numerous in Jeruſalem , 

the Deſtruction of it, and many of them were li- 
ng long after. . 

V. It is evident, and confeſs'd by the Criticks, that 
either by theſe, nor by any other means, any ſuch 
Vifference is to be found in the ſeveral Copies of the 
ble, as to prejudice the fundamental Points of Re- 
glon, or weaken the Authority of the Scriptures. 
relating to this Controverſy has been eagerly de- 
ted by contending Parties, who yet agree in — 1 

What- 
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whatever they differ d in beſides, that the various Le Will ſays 
ctions do not invalidate the Authority of the Scrip- part: 
tures, nor render them ineffectual to the End and D. WM xy © 
ſign of a Divine Revelation, inaſmuch as all the vari. WM cer: 
ous Lections taken together, are no Prejudice to the ¶ ew: 
Analogy of Faith, nor to any Points neceflary to &. Poi. 
vation. © Ludovicus Capellus, who had ſtudy'd th Cat: 
Subject as much as any Man, and was as well able to they 
judge of it, after the ſtricteſt Examination he cou of ne 
make, found, that the things relating either to Faith once 
or Practice, are plainly contain'd in all Copies, what- WW i 
ever Difference there is in leſſer things, as in matters WM rity « 
of Chronology, which depend upon the Alteration, ¶ and 
or the Omiſſion or Addition of a Letter, or in te conſi 


Names of Men, or of Cities or Countries. But th Com 
fundamental Doctrines of Religion are ſo diſpers i his £ 
throughout the Scriptures, that they could receive F 5:7 
Damage nor Alteration, unleſs rhe whole Scripture 
ſhould have been changed. Wherefore not only th 
molt learned Proteſtants, but d Bellarmin himſelf, and 
the beſt Criticks amongſt the Papiſts have acknows 
ledg'd, that all things relating to Articles of Faith, 
and Rules of Lite, are deliver'd entire and uncorrup 


ted in the Scriptures, notwithſtanding the various L nents 
&ions. And though ſome of the Roman Communiaſiif be, y. 
have endeavour'd to prove the Neceſſity of an infa j 
ble Church, by Arguments drawn from hence; , that h 
| i TORRE ot the 
e New minus ex iis, que ſupra diſputata ſunt, planum eh, i Heber 
quod ſtatim libri primi initio monuimus. & ſapiùs toto opere inculi he did 
vimus, pleraſque omnes, que obſervari & deprehendi in ſacris lin eſpeci: 
poſſunt, varias lectiones, leviſſimi eſſe ac pene nullius moment, which 
parim admodum interſit, aut verò perinde omnino fit, utram je feb 
ris, five hanc, five illam. Ludovic. Capel. Crit. Sacr. I. vi. Gt uch a 
d Ceterum non tanti moments ſunt ejuſmodi errores, ut in ble, bi 
' que ad fidem & bonos mores pertinent, Scripture Sacra interval _____ 
deſideretur. Plerumque enim tota diſcrepantia variarum le0w OM 
in diftionibus quibuſdam poſita eſt, que ſenſum aut parum, di 5 p Hig 
hil mutant. Bellarmin. de Verbo Dei, 1. ii. c. 2. Andrad. X Ep: 


fenſ. Fidei Nicen. 
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. s © Biſhop Walton, I do not remember, that in any 
particular Controveiſj between them and us, they urge a- 
in one place of Scripture , for their Cauſe, upon the Un- 
S certainty of the Reading without Points; which plainly 
eus, that there is o ſuch Uncertainty in the Text un- 
pointed, as is pretended. F. * Simon complains, that the 
| Catalogues of various Lections are much larger than 
they ought to be, and that for the moſt part they are 
of no moment, and he charges Capellus more than 
once, with multiplying em without Reaſon. Mori- 
nus indeed made it his Endeavour to leſſen the Autho- 
G rity of the Hebrew Text in favour of the Septuagint, 
and the Vulgar Latin; but his Authority is very in- 
conſiderable; when compared with thoſe of the ſame 
Communion, who have declar'd themſelves againſt 

his Opinion. In s the Life of Morinus, written by 
F Simon, there ts this Character of Capellus and Mo- 
rinus, that if they be compared as to what they have 
both written concerning the Bible, Morinus ſhews 
more Learning in his Books, but it is very often not 
to the purpoſe; whereas Capellus has more Sagacity 
and Judgment, and never wanders from his Subject, 
but proves what he is upon, by the ſtrongeſt Argu- 
ments. And as ſevere as this Cenſure may ſeem to 
be, yet it is juſtifiod in effect, by the confeſſion of Mo- 
QF 11215 himſelf. For he h acknowledgeth to Buxtorf, 
that he never throughly apply'd himſelf to the Study 
ot the Hebrew Tongue, that he had read nothing in 
Hebrew tor ſeven Years together, and that therefore 
he did not queſtion, but he had made many Miſtakes, 
eſpecially in his Samaritan Exercitations, great part of 
which were written in haſte, and he was forc'd to ule - 
ſach a variety of Authors, that he believes it impoſſi- 
ble, but that he muſt have been often miſtaken. The 


1 


— 


Conſiderator conſidered, C. Xi. . 4. A 
: Hiſt. Crit. VEL er 8 Joh. Morin. Vit. 
Epiſt. 70. inter Antiq. Eccl. Orient. 


Au- 
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Authority of Morinus then ſignifies — preſs Fs. 
dice to the Hebrew Text. And i Spinoza himſelf ha and 
own'd, that he could for certain affirm, that he had 


out 
obſery'd no Fault nor various Reading, which co der 
cern'd the Moral Precepts, that could render them ob- ¶ beer 
ſcure or doubtful. * 1/. Voſſius ſays, that no Copy h {latic 


fo faulty, but it contains all things neceflary to . V 
vation. | | 3 Teſt 
Biſhop Walton has, with great Learning and Jude. ¶ kept 


ment, ſumm'd up the Arguments on all ſides, and à great 
F. Simon acknowledgeth, has examin'd this matter in th 
with more Exactneſs than all that had gone before all I 


him. His Polyglot Bibles give an ocular Demonſtr» WF unde: 
tion to the Truth of what he maintains, that there is liver 
nothing of conſequence, either as to Faith or Pracice, ¶ to be 
concern'd in the difference of the ſeveral Copies of Ml {erve 
the Hebrew Text, or of the ſeveral Verſions. Anda BW Heret 
many Sects and Diviſions as there are amongſt Chriſti ¶ ture : 
ans, and as many different Tranſlations as they make Wi clared 
uſe of, they all acknowledge the Authority of the Ot. Heret 
nals, and their Tranſlations in the main are the ons, i 
ne ; however, they diſagree in rendring ſome pa. So tha 
ticular Paſſages, which concern the different Opin- ¶ :mpolc 
ons of the ſeveral Parties, and upon that account even b 
maintain their own Tranſlation to be more corre be deſi 
than others. If we allow of m Mr. Selden's Judgment ticular 
who was very able to make a true one, and far enough ſtiole 1 
from being prejudiced in the caſe, he ſays, the Er againſt 
gliſh Tranſlation of the Bible is the beſt Tranſlation in th ons. ( 
World, and renders the ſenſe of the Original beſt , taking W'clics, 
in for the Engliſh Tranſlation the Biſhop's Bible, as well a f 
— — nnd ot 
i Hoc pro certo afirmare poſſum, me nullam animadvertiſſe mei. through 
dam, nec lectionum varietatem, circa moralia documenta, quæ ij or pret 
obſcura aut dubia reddere poſſunt. Ttactat. Theolog. Polit. c. 9. L E 
k Nallum tam mendoſum eſt Examplar, quod non pro ſacrà Sir al Do 
turd debeat haberi. Abund? & copiose & quibuſvis ſacrorum lib: Wctve ag 
rum codicibus omnia ad ſalutem & fidem neceſſaria poſſunt hauf gerous | 
De Tranſlat. LXX. Interp. c. 10. | 


| Crit. Hiſt, V. T. I. ili. c. 21. m Table-Takk. F 
| : 
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4 King James's. However, by different Tranſlations, 
and by comparing divers Copies and Verſions to make 
cout the true Reading, many Texts become better un- 
» Ws dcritood, and more fully explained, than if there had 
> been but one Reading, and no difference in the Tran- 


J ations. | | 
VI. And no leſs may be ſaid in behalf of the New 


E Tcitament than of the Old; for the Books of it were 
kept from the beginning as a ſacred Treaſure, with 
great Care and Reverence, and were conſtantly read 
mn the Chriſtian Aſſemblies, and ſoon tranſlated into 
all Languages. The Primitive Chriſtians choſe to 
E undergo any Torments, rather than they would de- 
liver up the Books of Scripture to their Perſecutors 
to be deſtroyed, and they were no leſs careful to pre- 
| ſerve them uncorrupted by Hereticks. . Beſides, when 
Hereticks attempted to corrupt any Text of Scrip- 
ture to ſerve their particular Hereſies, they were de- 
ke BY clared againſt, not only by the Orthodox, but by other 
r. Hereticks, who were not concerned for thoſe Opini- 
che ons, in behalf whereof the Corruption was intended. 
ar- So that it was impoſſible for any Corruptions to be 
n- impoſed upon the Church, or to paſs undiſcovered 
unt eren by ſome of the Hereticks themſelves. They muſt 
ed be deſigned for ſome End, and to authorize ſome par- 
ent, ticular Doctrines, and then all, who were not for 
ug thole Doctrines, and more eſpecially thoſe who were 
En- :gainſt them, would certainly oppoſe ſuch Corrupti- 
the ons. God, who, for ſuch wiſe Reaſons, permits He- 
tig relies, that we are told, they myſt be, 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
may, for the like Reaſons, permit various Lections, 
and other Accidents, to befal the Scriptures, which, 
through the Sins of Men, prove an encouragement 
or pretence to the introduction and ſupport of Here- 
cal Poctrines: yet theſe Hereſies, at the ſame time, 
eve as one means of ſecurity againſt wilful and dan- 
gerous Alterations. = 


The 


cannot be proved from the Scriptures. It is not 


which have been brought in proof of it, are diſputed, 


J 
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The agreement likewiſe of the Greek Text of the um. 


New Teſtament, with the ſeveral ancient Verſions, of o 
and with the Quotations found in the Writings of the fame 
Fathers, who cited and alledged them from the Times Wt by er 
of the Apoſtles, proves that there have been no alte- Mar: 
rations of any ſuch conſequence, as to make the Scrip- Min th: 
tures inſufficient for the Ends of a Divine Revelation, Mas wi 


Parts 
whic 
the B. 
to him 
tered 
Ws the 
umbe 
denſe. 


If any Man be of another Opinion, let him inſtance 
in any one Article of Faith, or Rule of Life, which 


enough for him to ſhew, that ſome one or more Texts 
but he muſt ſhew that it can be proved by no Text, 


which is clear and undiſputed. Moſt of the various 
Lections in the New Teſtament are either of no mo- 


ment, being in ſynonymous words, or expletive Par Wi The 
ticles, or they are ſo apparent Errata, that they may iſ: froi 
eaſily be diſcerned and corrected. There is hardy Nhat th 
= one Text, which concerns any Article of Faith, tha W=at1v 
has ſuch a different Reading, as is contrary to ſound ſo care 
Doctrine, and if it be contrary, yet the ſame Doctrine {ſppolc 
are taught in ſo many ſeveral places of Scripture, tha Hfinced 
the different Reading of one or two Texts can be no Wi (cs v: 
prejudice to the conſtant Tenour and undoubted Read: ¶uty 
ing of ſo many other. The want of Accents, and dice c 
Points, and diſtinction of words in ancient MSS. Ab {Wor 
brevations, the likeneſs of Words or Letters, and tie Hfents, 3 
repetition of the ſame Word, whereby it ſometimeꝭ event 
came to paſs, that the intermediate Sentence was ei N orider 
out by Tranſcribers : Theſe are common Accidents Ses, 1 
which have occaſioned various Lections in all Boos Ne Wiſd 
But it happened beſides, that Harmonies of the G0 Iv fit to 
ſpels being drawn up, whether for publick or prirae "icon 
uſe, wherein the Texts of the ſeveral Evyangelilts Ken, ar 
relating to the ſame thing, were ſet in different Co % = 
| | awd ö 

5 . —:: e 

n Vid. Præf. ad Gr. Teſt. Oxon. 1675. ' Goſpel } 

1 | lum Vo! 
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umns, the Tranſcribers ſometimes ® inſerted the words 
Jof one Evangeliſt into the Text of another; and the 
ame confuſion was made in other Books of Scripture, 
E by removing the Words of parallel places from the 
Margin into the Text. And the Goſpels and Epiſeles 
Win the Liturgies, had ſuch Alterations, or Additions, 
as were requiſite to make the Senſe compleat in ſuch 
parts of Scripture, as were ſelected for that purpoſe ; 
which Alterations were afterwards tranſcribed into 
the Books of Scripture ; as if John xx1. 19. he ſaith un- 
& him, flow me, ſhould from Pour Liturgy, be al- 
tered into, Jeſus ſaid unto Peter, follow me. But ſuch 
Ws theſe, and many others, which help to ſwell the 
Humber of various Lections, make no variations in the 


* 


denſe, l 
The various Lections of the Holy Scriptures, are ſo 


ar from being an Argument againſt their Authority, 


m 

4 that they rather help to prove it, ſince they are com- 
ha {WF aratively ſo few in a Book of ſo great Antiquity, For 
nd No care and regard, inferiour to that, which we muſt 


ppoſe Men to have of a Book, which they are con- 
inced is of Divine Authority, could have produced 
leſs variety of Readings in a Book of much leſs An- 
quity They are all of no conſequence to the pre- 
dice of the End and Deſign of a Revelation; and 
ercfore they come under the number of ſuch Acci- 
ents, as God cannot be obliged in his providence to 
rerent But the Bible could not, without the ſignal 
roridence of God, have been preſerved for ſo many 
ges, under ſo many Changes and Revolutions, which 


ents, a | 

ole Wiſdom of God, for Reaſons elſewhere obſerved, 
Ge ww fit to permit, much leſs could it have eſcaped with 
iat inconſiderable Variations, in the many Copies 


ken, and Verſions made in different Ages and di- 


* 94d in e idem re alius Foanzelifta plus dixit, in alio, quia 
"1s hutaverint, addiderunt. Hieron in 4. Evang. Pref. ad Damas. 
Goſpel for St. John the Evangeliſts Day. 
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ſtant Countries, unleſs it had been ſecured by a pa- — 


436 ticular Providence, from thoſe Corruptions and A. {1 
tit terations, which are ſo frequent in Humane Writing. put 
111888 The meaſure of Verſe is a great ſecurity againſt a Ad 
i change of words, eſpecially in the Latin and Greri ¶ bee 
11 Poets, where the quantity of Sy llables is exactly to be I any 
1 obſerved. Virgil's words are ſo accurately choſen, ina 
trat ſcarce any change can be made without diſcor« He 
ry; and his Works have ever been in ſo great eſteen and 
Ri and are of ſuch a ſize, as to be retained almoſt h hc 
1 heart, by the Grammarians. It is no wonder them has! 
14 fore, that the Writings of Virgil are found to h the ( 
ö 1 come down to us with as little variation, as thoſe want 
11 any ancient Author. Nevertheleſs the Collectioꝶ weig 
1 which Pierius Valerianus has made of the moſt mat Hand 
. rial variations only, out of a few Copies, contains part 
0 vaſt number. And I/ Voſſius has declared, that H Parall 
11 the old MSS. were collated, there would ſcarce vWhrhic! 
i149 found one Verſe without ſome difference. Whe T 
1 What has been ſaid upon this Subject, is confirm ou 
1 by the large and laborious Collection of various Reif ort: 
ings lately publiſhed upon the New Teſtament; Wy co 
that learned Author, with the incredible pains ¶umbe 
ſtudy of near 4 Thirty Years, has reviſed whate r ſuſp 
had been done by others before him in this way, ah: G70 
has made many Additions of his own, out of MSS. rove 2 
printed Copies, in all Languages, that had not bac has 
conſulted, or not ſufficiently examined. He has, 7/7 
collating one Edition, added above Seven hundnWas bee 
various Lections, which R. Stephens had omitted, Monſidor 
thinking them, it ſeems, conſiderable enough to een col 
inſerted. He has not omitted the Collections of Mad b:c 
trus Faxardus, Marqueſs of Veles, tho' he had ndr ot 
rejected them as inſignificant, but was at laſt pt of tt. 
1 * Caſtigat. ad object. Hornii. A 
1 Mill. Prolegom. in N. T. p. 167. r Edit. Complut. 
14 | P. 162. EP: „ | | 
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WT (12dcd by ſome Friend, againſt his own Opinion, to 
pat them into the Appendix. He has noted every 
Addition, and Omiſſion, and Variation, which has Ul 
ben obſerved of any Word, or Syllable, and even of 8 
be any Letter, or Point, or Accent, in any ancient Copy, ; 
u; in all Languages, throughout the New Teſtament. = 
6 He has examined the Citations of all ancient Authors, 8 
and has given us the Hiſtory of the Text of Scripture, dl 
b WY fhcwing, as he ſays, in what ſtate and condition it il 
en has been in every Age, ſince the firſt propagation of 
ar th: Goſpel to this time. In ſhort, nothing has been 
: ow anting to encreaſe the Number, or add to the | 
on WW wcight of various Lections. But after all this care 
ai Wand diligence, he declares, that u much the greateſt | 
wi part of the various Lections have been occaſioned by 
vat PP aralle! Places of the Gofpzl:, written in the Margin, | 
ce M *bhich afterwards were, by Tranſcribers, inſerted in it 
e Text; and that, in his Collection, above One if 
rm houſand fix hundred various Lections are of this i 
Neu ort: That * the Canon of Scripture never ſuffered i 
; Wy corruption by Hereticks: And / that this great 
s umber of various Lections can be no cauſe of doubt 
aten hr ſuſpicion to judicious Men, of the Authority of 
he Greek Text, but is, on the contrary, a means to 
rove and confirm the truth and certainty of it. And 
Ie has effectually ſhewn that controverted Verſe, 
Joſm v. 7. to be Authentick, by conſidering all that 
as been on both ſides produced. But it ſhould be 
onſidcred, that moſt of the MSS which have of late | 
cn collated, may very probably be the ſame, which l 
ad been collated before, and which are now cited | 


rr 


der other Titles, from Authors, who had collected | 
wt ot them the various Lections and publiſhed them. | 
nus the ſame Manuſcripts may be twice or oftner <> 


5 * } © - d J 7 . ö 
down for any variation, under different names; 
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beſt, and were moſt zealous in defence of it, have been 


all Languages, and with the various Lections of eac 
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ſo that a various Lection, which ſeems to have man 
Manuſcripts to vouch for it, may poſſibly have by 
one. And thercfore the Antiquity and Worth of the 
Manuſcripts is to be regarded, as far as it can be 
known and eſtimated, rather than the number, which 
is uncertain and impoſſible to be determined. The 
variations likewiſe in the ſeveral Editions of the Ney 
Teſtament, are commonly taken from thoſe Editions 
which had been Printed before. The Learned Dr. Mi 
does not ſeem to have been ſufficiently aware of thi 
in his Notes, but he endeavours to adjuſt the Matter 
in_his Appendix; and in his Prolegomena he inforns 
us how far the ſeveral printed Editions have borrowel 
from each other. But it was impoſſible for him ty 
give the ſame account of all the Manuſcript Copies 
from which the various Readings have been collected 
and to acquaint us, what is become of them. 

Many Men ever ſince the Reformation, both in ou 
own, and other Countries, who underſiood Religion 


moſt forward and induſtrious to publiſh the Bible i 


Language. And whatever ſome may hope, and other 
fear, Experience hath ſhewn, that they have been no 
prejudice, but an advantage to Religion, and affott 
an ocular demonſtration , how Chriſtians of all Ne 
tions and Languages agree , both in the Canon, and 
1n the Text of Scripture, | 


tainty 
point 
ly miſt 
be mar 
atteſte. 
things 
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i Of the difficulties in Chronology in the Holy 


* 


Scriptures. 


F Mronology is the part of Learning, which is moſt 
i E nice and difficult to be exactly adjuſted, becauſe 

it depends upon ſo many ſeveral Circumſtances, and 
comprehends ſo great a variety of Affairs in all Ages 
and Nations, and how punctually ſoever the Accounts 
of Time be ſet down at firſt, yet the leaſt alterations 
in one Word, or Letter, may cauſe a great difference 
in Copies, and the difference of Epoches in the com- 
W putations of different Countries, eſpecially at great 
| diſtances of Time as. well as Place, 1s ſuch, that the 
exacteſt Chronology may eaſily be miſtaken, and may 
be farther entangled and perplex'd by thoſe, who en- 
deavour to rectifie what they think amiſs ; for that 
which was exact at firſt, is often made faulty by him 
 whathought it ſo before. But I ſuppoſe, that no ma- 
terial Exception will lie againſt the Scripture upon 
the account of any difficulties in Chronology, if theſe 
two things be made out. I. That differences in Chro- 
nology do not-infer uncertainty in the Matters of Fa& 
themſelves. II. That differences in Chronology do 
not imply, that there was any Chronological Miſtake 
made by the Pen-men of the Holy Scriptures ; but 
that they have been occaſioned by the miſtakes of 
Tranſcribers or of Expoſitors. 

1. Differences in Chronology do not infer unccr- 
tainty in the Matters of Fact themſelves: Becauſe the 
point of Time is but one Circumſtance, and that caſi- 
ly miſtaken by a thouſand Accidents; and there mav 
be many other circumſtances ſo particular, and ſo well 
atteſted, as to give ſufficient evidence to the truth of 
things related, notwithſtanding any uncertainty in the 
L 3 Circum- 
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circumſtance of Time. For which reaſon a Dlutaxc) 
did not reject the relation of a Diſcourſe that paſsd 


between $1.7 and Cræſus, tho? he could not anſwer WE e 
the Ob jections brought from Chronology to prove i cer 
it feign'd, becauſe he found it delivered by good An- f [9 
thors, and ſaw nothing improbable in it, but every tha 
thing very likely and ſuitable to Hens temper ; and por 
he thought it unreaſonable to reject a Matter of Fa6, i mal 
which had no other Objection againſt it, but ſome ar 
difficulties in Chronology; when, ſays he, innume- the 
rable Perſons have endeavoured to rectitie the Chi- ther 
nological Canons, but couid never be able to this day Liv 
to reconcile the differing Opinions. And b he obſerves rene 
in another place, how difficult it is to adjuſt the Ac. hi 
counts of Time, eſpecially of the Olympiads, the Tr loge 
bles Whereof are reported to have been taken by Hip ir th 
Hias, upon no good Authority. The uncertainty of WF imp 
Chronology is a general complaint made by the belt Girl 
Hiſtorians, and therefore if this Objection have any erer 
weight, it muſt invalidate, the Authority of all H. vr 
Rory I | 3G 2! | Rom 


A very learned and accurate Author has ſhewn the time 
uncertainty: in Chronology: © during the firſt Mona-: born 
chy, both in reſpe& of Kingdoms, viz. the Kingdom ꝗ Reli 
Aſſyria it ſei}, and the Kingdoms contemporary with it, him 
and of Perſous and Occurrences. But doth: this. prove ver 
that there never were any ſuch Kingdoms, nor any the! 
ſuch Perſons and Occurrences? Dian Chryſoſtomus 
has an Oration to prove, that Troy was never taken. ced 


And there have been no fewer than © ſixteen different i an / 
Opinions concerning the time when Homer lived; tit Eure 
firſt of which, places him in the time of the deftri- MF there 
ction of Trey; the laſt, Five hundred Tears after i Unc: 


Was there never therefore any ſuch Poet, but were 


—ͤ— 
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„the Books under his Name made by chance, not only 
d without Truth, but without Deſign, by the lucky 
ver meeting together of Letters and Words? It is un- 
de certain when the City of Rome was firſt. built; for 
Au. f HAAuſt, and others, contrary to the common Opinion, 
er) that it was founded by Romulus, have aſcribed the 
and Foundation of it to the Trojans. And s thoſe who 
05 make Romulus the Founder, yet are at a ſtrange diſ- 
me agreement concerning the Parents of Romulus, and. 
ne. the time of his Birth. Some h have called his Mo- 
10 ther's Name Ilia, ſome Rhea, ſome Silvia; others, as 
lay Ly, Rhea Silvia; yet ſtill there is a farther differ 
Ves rence about the time of the Foundation of the. City, 
Ac. which has occaſioned great Diſputes among Chrono- 
I. logers. What then muſt follow from hence? Why, 
15. WM it the uncertainty of the time when any Fact was done, 
imply the uncertainty of the Fact it ſel, we mult 
e fairly conclude, that it is uncertain whether Rome was 
an) erer built at all, or atleaſt, we muſt, with i Tempo- 


rarius believe, that there never was any ſuch Man as 
Romulus. The Copies of Diogenes Laertius place the 


the time of Epicuruss Death nine Years before he was 
born, as * Menagius has obſerved ; but the Enemies of 
7 Religion have too great a value for Epicurus, to give 
6 BY him up for that reaſon; and to concludè that there ne- 
_= ver was ſuch a Man. But it is yet more ſtrange, that 
i tte time of fo late and fo remarkable a thing as the 
an taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, ſhoald be pla- 


| ced by ſome a Year ſooner than by others. This was 


en an Action known and diſeourſed of throughout all 
the Europe, and is a pregnant inſtance, how little Reaſon 
ru: there is to diſpute the Certainty of a thing from any 
1 Uncertainty of Time, if other Circumſtances concur 
is — —— EI —— 7 

' Saluſt. Bell. Catalin. Dionyſ. Halicar. J. r. | 

5 intarch. in Romulo. h Dionyſ. Halicar. ib. 

' Cemporat. Chron. Demonſt. lib. iii. | 

_ * Menag. obſerv. in Diog. Laert. N | 
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152 The Reaſonableneſs and Certainty ; 
to aſſure us of the Truth of it. The Chronologers an 
not a lliitle aſhamed, ſays i Mr. Gregory, that they ſboull 


not be able to ſatisfy us, concerning ſo late and famous ; 


Calamity, as the Siege of Conſtantinople by Mahume 


the Second 


II. The differences in Chronology do not imply, 
that there was any Chronological Miſtake made by the 
Pen-men of the Holy Scriptures, but they ariſe fron 
the Miſtakes of Tranſcribers or Expoſitors. To be 
convinced of this, we need only reflect a little upon 
ſome of thoſe things, which are apt to cauſe Miſtake; 


in the Computations of Chronology ; and it will ſpon 
appear, how unreaſonable it is to imagine, that no 
Book can be of Divine Inſpiration, which is not fitted 


to ſecure Men from Errors, which it is natural for 


them to commit in things of that Intricacy. _ 

1. Many difficulties in Chronology are occaſiond 
by not obſerving, that that which had been ſaid be- 
fore in the general, is afterwards reſum'd and deli 


ver'd in the Particulars contain'd under it. For the 
total Sum of any Term of Years being ſet down fil}, | 


before the Particulars have been inſiſted upon and er 
plain'd, has led ſome into Miſtakes, by ſuppoſing, 
that the Particulars afterwards mention'd were not 


to be comprehended in it, but to be reckon'd apat, 


as if they had happen'd afterwards in order of Time, 
becauſe they are laſt related in the courſe of the Hiſtory. 
Thus Gen. xi. 26. it is ſaid that Terah lived ſeventy 


years and begat Abram; and ver. 32. that the days 


Terah were two hundred and five years : and Terah dit 
in Haran. But Gen. xii. 4. it is written that Abran 
was ſeventy and five years old when he departed out of Hi 


ran: which is inconſiſtent, if we ſuppoſe that Abran 


liv'd in Haran till the Death of his Father Terah: but 
if we conſider that the whole number of Years which 
Terah liv'd, is ſet down Cen. xi. 32. and that the De. 
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parture of Abram out of Haran, - which is related Gen. 
| x11. yet happen'd before his Father's Death , there 


gotten, and Abram was but ſeventy five Years old 
„when be went out of Haran, that Abram left his Fa- 
ther Terah in Haran, where he liv'd after Abram's de- 
parture from him to the Age of two hundred and five 
Tears. Though during his Father's Life, he did upon 
occaſion return to Haran. For the final Removal of 
Abram was not till the Death of his Father, as we 
learn from Acls vii. 4. And if this way of relating 
that in General firſt, which is afterwards ſet forth in 


10 
ted the Particulars, be attended to in the Interpretation 
for Not the Scriptures, it will afford a Solution of many 


Difficulties, as ® St. Auſtin has obſerv'd, which other- 


nd BY wife are inexplicable. Others ſuppoſe Abram was 
be the youngeſt of Terah's Sons, though mention'd firſt, 
el: and then there is no Difficulty, in the Chronology; - 
the only by this and other * Inſtances we may obſerve that 
irlt, the eldeſt Brother is not always placed firſt in Scrip- 
er ture, but ſometimes the youngeſt , out of reſpe& to 
ing, him, for his Favour with God, and his greater Dig- 


in Chronology ariſe upon this Suppoſition, that the 


proceed from a Miſtake. 
2. Sometimes the principal number is ſet down , 


vent) 
ys of Fond the odd or lefler number is omitted, which being 
dies Nadded to the great or principal number in ſome other 
bran place, cauſes a difference not to be reconciled, but by 
He Nonſidering that it is cuſtomary in the beſt Authors 
bran not always to mention the leſſer numbers, where the 
but matter doth not require it. And we have evident 
= {roof of this in the Scriptures. The time of the ſo- 


| x Aug. Qu. Sup. Genel. c. 25. | 
: Jol. XXIV. 4. 5 Chron. i. 28. 5 


journing 


vill be no Inconſiſtency ; but it will be evident, if 
Jerah was but ſeventy Years old when Abram was be- 


nity and Worth: and therefore whatever Difficulties 


don firſt named mult therefore neceſſarily be firſt born, 
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journing of the Children of Iſrael in the Land of 04 
naan, and of their dwelling in #gypt is ſaid to be the 
ſpace of four hundred Years, Gen. xv. 13. All vii, 6 
which yet was in all four hundred and thirty Year, 
Exod. xii. 40. Gal. iii. 17. Joſeph's Brethren ſay, V 
be twelve Brethren, and one is not, Gen. xlii. 13, 31 
The Iſraelites, who came out of AÆgypt, are compute 
to be /ix hundred thouſand and three thouſand and fix 
hundred and fifty, Num. i. 46. ii. 32. but Moſes ſpeak 
ing of them, Num. xi. 21. leaves out the three thow 
ſand and five hundred and fifty. Jerubbaal or Gidas 
is ſaid to have had threeſcore and ten Sons by his Wing, 
beſides Abimelech, whom he had by a Concubine, Jud 
viii. 30, 31. and Abimelech is often ſaid to have {lat 
theſe threeſcore and ten Brethren, - though Jotham th 
youngeſt of them is at the ſame time ſaid to have eſc 
ped, Judg. ix. 5, 18, 24, 56. The Benjamites thi 
were ſlain, Judg. xx. 35. are ſaid to be twenty and fi 
thouſand and an hundred men, whereas ver. 46. they a 
reckon'd only twenty and five thouſand Men. 10 er m 
xv. 5. we read that our Saviour was ſeen of Cephas, th 
of the twelve, though St. Matthias was not choſen in orouſ 
the number of the Apoſtles till after the Aſcenſion oi: 
Chriſt, and St. Mark ſays preciſely that he appeati 
unto the eleven, as they ſat at meat, Mark xvi. 14. t ologe. 
St. Thomas was abſent. Thus in Heathen Authors ; Ga! 
Trojan n Fleet is ſaid to conſiſt of a thouſand Ships 
whereas Homer makes them two hundred more, Mut fro 
© Thucydides reckons them, or one hundred fixty Hood 
by his Scholiaſt's counting, but the Hiſtorian did 0 
care to be ſo punctual. Nay ſometimes the leſſer nul 
ber by a gradual encreaſe, has equall'd or exceed 4 


that, which ſtill gave the denomination. An? _ Wes popu 


| | | Cin poſ 
BY * — AESS 91.9 . J Cic. 
n Si, inquam, numerus non eſt ad amuſſim; ut non eſt, cu ee 
cimus mille na ves iiſſe ad Trojam, centumwirale eſſe judicium Rol 8 inde 
Varro de Re Ruſt. l. 1. c. T. o Thucyd. I. i. c. 10. eri 2 
p Centuriam nunc dlicimus (ut idem Varro ait) ducentorun þ era. 
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Aces of Land was by the Romans call'd Centuria; but 
roccſs of time the ſame Name was given to double 
at Number of Acres The T74bes had that Denomi- 
Eton. becauſe they at firſt were but Three; but ſtill 
Nept that Name, though they were 4 Thirty five. The 
Wudges ſtyled Centumviri, were at firſt five more than 
Ia hundred, and afterwards r almoſt twice that num- 
Per, yet ſtill they retain'd the ſame Name; as the 
XXII. Interpreters are commonly ſtyled the Septua- 
In. The + Perſons, to whoſe Cuſtody the Sihylline 
EOracles were committed, were at firſt Two, then 
Wen, afterwards Fifteen, at laſt Forty; yet {till retain- 
& the Name Quindecimviri. Since therefore it is ma- 
ict, that the leſſer Numbers are ſometimes omitted 


Ther Authors, and the principal and great numbers, 
ether more or leſs than the preciſe Encntarion, are 
Wnly {ct down, and at other times the leſſer Numbers 
re ſpecified ; Nay, that ſometimes the Original Num- 
per multiplied retains the firſt Denomination ; It is 
feaſonable to make Abatements, and not to infift ri- 
Forouſſy always on preciſe Numbers, for this, in adju- 

ting the accounts of Chronology. e 
3. Sometimes an Epocha may be miſtaken by Chro- 
ologers: as Gen. vi. 3. And the Lord ſaid, my Spi- 


%, yet his days ſhall be an hundred and twenty Tears. 
lood muſt happen but an hundred Years after theſe 


Words ſeem to have been ſpoken: though if we com- 


_— —_ te. Af, * 


m modum; olim autem ab centum jugeribus vocabatur Centuria; 
4 mox duplicata nomen retinuit : ſicuti Tribus dictæ primùm a par- 
vas Pofreli tripartito diviſi, que tamen nunc multiplicatæ priſtinum 
men beſſident. Columell. lib. v. c. 1. IN | 

q Cic. in Ruſnm:; e ee Epiſt. „ 

ane ſciendum eſt primꝰ Duos Librorum (Sybill.) fuiſſe Cuſto- 


ev? numerus: nam Quadraginta fuerunt, ſed remanſit Quinde- 


7 VIrorum Uorabulum, Serv. ad {Encid. vi. V. 73. 
pute 


Poth in the Old and New Teſtament, as well as in o- 


it thall Ant always ſtrive "with man : for that he alſo 1s | 


But rom Cen. v. 32. compared with Ger. viii. 13. the 


i ice Decem, inde Quindecim uſque ad tempora Syllana; poſt. 
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pute vot from the time, when this was threatned; 
but from the beginning of Man's Apoſtaſy, which we 
may ſuppoſe then to have been already twenty Yeay, 
there will be no Difficulty in it. Or elſe the Threa. 
ning, though placed after it, might be denounce 
twenty Years before the five hundredth Year of N. 
ab's Age, which falls under the Obſervation aboye 
mention'd of St. Auſtin. St. Jerom indeed ſays i 
that the time allow'd Mankind for Repentance wy 
 Hortned for their Contumacy; and the Flood wy 
brought upon the World twenty Years ſooner tha 
was deſign'd, if their Provocations had not hy 


1: 8 Ul 
ſten'd it. | oY: 
4. Variations in Chronology may ſometimes p x; - 
ceed from the Likeneſs of two Words, which occa- 0 
on'd the writing the one for the other. Thus 44M * 4 
X111. 20. ſome read 5 s ETEDL TE TEARKOT!OG, not tin am 
. αẽ,,jũ. Some famous Copies, from whence mo} — 
others now remaining may have been tranſcribei I after 
might happen to be uncorrect in ſome of theſe le be 
material parts of Scripture : the Numeral Leue be 2 
were eaſily miſtaken, as we ſee our Figures now at; thoſe 
and when they number'd by Letters, Miſtakes mig Num 
the oftner happen, becauſe the Tranſcribers migit . 


unawarcs write down a Letter of the foregoing d diffe- 
following Word, inſtead of the true Numeral LM 
ter, when there was any Likeneſs between them; ans 
the Hebrew Letters being ſome of them ſo very mud 
alike, might be a readier occaſion of Miſtake, Thet 
is little reaſon to doubt, that from the likeneſs of tit 


| k t 
Numeral Letters, or of the Hebrew Words (which wil. 2, 
little Alteration may reſemble each other) in the 4% 77 i, 
count of Sampſons Riddle, Judg. xiv. 15. Seventh D E 
was miſtaken for ſourth Day, as the coherence of Senk, nr lan 
and the Authority of the Greek and Hriack and Aral ,, 
Verſions ſeem ſufficiently to convince, This cha , 
1 I Ee 3 A cre. 

ES 8 ant aige 


EIT i 
= Hieron. Qu. in Genel, 4 Cre 
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of Numeral Letters ſome think to have occaſion d the 
E Difficulty concerning the Age of * Ahaziah, Son of Je- 


oram King of Judah, when he began to reign, 2 Kings 
viii. 26. 2 Chron. xxii. 2. And that ſuch Miltakes have 


been made in tranſcribing the Septuagint, is evi- 


J dent, becauſe the ſeveral Copies of that Verſion have 


different accounts of Chronology, and they alſo dif- 
fer from the Copies made uſe of by Aſricanus and Eu- 


E /i15s. Miſtakes of this kind are very * common in all 
| Greek and Latin Authors; and to prevent this Incon- 
veniency, Mr. Greaves acquaintsns, that the Emperor 


8 Ulug Beg, Nephew to Tamerlane the Great, * in his 
Aſtronomical Tables (the moſt accurate of any in the 
Eaſt) has expreſs'd the Numbers of the principal E- 
pocha's, firſt in Words at length, and again in Figures, 
and then a third time in particular Tables: whoſe Ex- 
ample this excellent Author alledgeth for his own Ex- 
actneſs in deſcribing the Dimenſions of the Pyramids 
after the fame manner; ſuppoſing it very improba- 
ble, if any one of theſe Accounts ſhould happen to 


thoſe two which agree, ſhall not expreſs the true 
Number. 55 | 
5. In ſome places, the Alterations which cauſe the 
differences in the Chronology of the Septuagint from 
that of the Hebrew Text, are ſo uniform, that they 
could not be made but by deſign of ſome Tranſcri- 
bers, or of the Tranſlators themſelves. For inſtance, 


1— —„— 
—_ 


„ 


e like Reſemblance to h as 40. J. 3. does to - 
40. which ofcaſion'd the miſtake of three days in the Septuagint, for 
orty in the Hebrew, Joh. iii. 4. 


unt aigefla, vitientur. Sulpic. Sever. Hiſtor. Sacr. lib, 1. cap. 70. 
* Greaves Pyramidogr. | | | 
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be alter d, that two of them ſhould not agree, and thar 
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in the Lives of the five firſt Patriarchs, and of En 


the ſeventh, they add an hundred Years before the; Mot! 
having Children, and deduct the ſame number c ſtat 
Years from the time they liv'd afterwards: which i Wit 
v conjectur d to have been done, becauſe they ſuppo Ml Jud 
that by Years there, are to be underſtood Lunar Years, Wi Co 
or Months, and fo they alter'd the Chronological a er 
count of their Lives. For if thoſe be the Years mean ec 
by the Hebreu account, they mult have been Father, WE Vi 
of Children at 5, 6, 7, or 8 Years of Age. This in - 
deed is a very abſurd Suppoſition, not only for tie il” 
Reaſon now mention'd, and becauſe Methuſalah him Um 
ſelf, by this account, would not have liv'd much mor: Per 
than Fourſcore Solar Years, but becauſe Moſes in his c 
Relation of the Flood, and upon other occaſions ex Rei 
preſly divides the Year into Months. But anothe hs 
Conjecture is, that it might be ſuppoſed, that as Mem n g 
Lives were longer then, fo the Age at which they il er 
were capable of Marriage, mult not be the ſame tha fi Ki 
it is now, but mult bear proportion to the length d - 
their Lives; and therefore they altered the Chrono / 2s 
logy, to make the Patriarchs Fathers of Children a ; 1 
ſuch an Age, as might anſwer to the Age at which - is 
Men are capable of having Children in theſe latter Teh 
Times. But according to the Septuagint, Methuſelai it 
out- lived the Flood fifteen Years, which contradid 8 _ 
the Hiſtory of the Flood, as it is related in that Ver- a ] 
ſion: This probably could not happen but by ſom: b ( 
Alteration afterwards made; for tho” it was thus in, © 
z Euſebiusstime in the Books, which were every when Ml C 
in common uſe, yet it was not in all Copies. Ho- 
ever, this ſhews that the Variations in the Septuagin, Wil '--/: 
can with no reaſon be alledged againſt the Authorit = 
of the Hebrew Account. | : 8 fad 
The mention of Cainan, the Son of Arphaxad, bott ill Hen, 


in the Verſion of the Septuagint, and in the Goſpe 155 
$i K 5 | Negn: 
| —— 8 a 
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Vid. Lud. Capell. Chron, Sacr. 2 Euſeb. Chron. | 
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oe St. Luke, tho' it be not in the Hebrew, is a matter 
Jof greater difficulty. But Biſhop * Walton notwith- 
aganding, ſaw ſufficient reaſon to conclude. however, 
vith ſuch caution and candor as became ſo great a 
ſadgment, that the Septuagint followed the Hebrew 
Copies of thoſe Times: and the Anſwers to the Ar- 
guments brought to prove the contrary, have ſince 
deen conſiderably enforced by the Learned i Iſaac 


/ 


2 


There is reaſon to believe, that the Hebrew and the 


Sunaritun Account were the ſame in St. Jerom's 
time, and that the difference between them has hap- 


pened ſmce. ½ ng ban 
6. The Son often reigning with the Father, his 


W Reign is ſometimes put down as commencing from 
his Partnerſhip with his Father in the Kingdom, an 


in other places, from his reigning alone after his Fa- 
ther's Deceaſe. Thus the difficulties are explained 


concerning the beginning of the Reigns of 4 Jehoram 
EKing of [frac], Son of Ahab, and Fehoram King of 


Judah, Son of Jeh:ſaphat, 2 Kings i. 17. iii. 1. For 


Iit is ſaid expreſly, that Jehoſaphat being then King of Ju- 


dah, Jehoram the Son of Fehoſaphat, King of Judah, began 


9 
— 


4 Prologom. ix. $. 64, &c. 
b Caſtigat. ad Script. Georg. Horn. c. - | 
© S1qgurderm & in Hebræis & Samaritanorum libris ita ſcriptum 


nec! Vt vixit Mathuſala, & c. Hieron. Maſt. in Gen. Vid. & 


Cagell. Chron. Sacr. 3 | | 

% 20d commodins explicari non poteſt, quam illa admifſa Hypo- 

ine, que eodem lo Anno 17. Yehoſaphati, Jehoramum ej us fili- 

um Yd P 8 . . 3 . * 3 
Judæ Proregem conſtitutum fuiſſe, ejuſque vicaria poteſtatis 

Anno 2. { Jehoſaphati patris definente 18.) mortuo fratri Acha via 

jucceſſiſſe in Regno lſrael:tico Jehoramum alterum, ex Prorege jam 


Legem jactum. Cujus deinde ita regnantis Anno 5. Jehoramum 


quo que Jude Proregem à vivenle Patre Jehoſaphato, ſam ſeniore, 
2 factem fuiſſe conſortem, & quaſi ex Ceſare creatum Augu- 
Hum. Uſler. Chron. Sar. p. 7. i | PT 
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to reign, 2 Kings viii. 16. It is likewiſe manifeſt, that 
| Jehoajh, the Son of Jehoahaz, King of 1ſrael, muſt reign 
with his Father three Years, 2 Kings xiii. 1, 10. This 
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is alſo applyed in the explication of other Queſtions 
by e St. Jerom. The Reign of Azariah is COmPputed 
from his taking the Government upon himſelf at fi 
teen Years of Age, in the 27th Year of Jeroboam King 
of Iſrael; for then he is ſaid to begin to reign, 2 Kinyt 
XV. I. whereas his Father Amaziah lived but to the 
fifteenth Year of Jeroboam's Reign, 2 Kings xiv. 17. I 
the Kingdom of /-ae/, there was a long Interregum 
between Jeroboam the Second and Zachariah, 2 King 
xiv. 23. xv. 8. Some aſſign a threefold Computation 
of the Years of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, the firit tron 
his laying Siege to Jeruſalem, the ſecond from hi 
taking it, and the beginning of the Captivity, the 
third from his entire Monarchy after the Conquel 
of Agypt. Others aſſign two beginnings of Nebuchu Wl 
xez2ar's Reign, the one from his coming with his i 
Army into Syria, during the Life of his Father, th 
other from his Father's Death. g Wricat 
7. The Terms of Time in Computation, are ſome- Mould 
times taken incluſively, and at other times excluſive ine / 
ly, Matth. xvii. x. we read, After fix days Jeſus taketi io be 
Peter, James, and John his Brother, and bringeth then Wir x 
up into an high Mountain apart; and in like manner, Mreat 
Mark ix. 2. But this is ſaid, Luke ix. 28. to come  ifcripti 
paſs about an eight days after; which is very conſiſtem Wſology 
with what the other Evangeliſts write. For St. Ma- 
thew and St. Mark ſpeak excluſively reckoning the [i 
Days between the time of our Saviour Diſcourſe, WW 2 
which they there relate, and his Transfiguration ; but .“ 
St. Luke includes the Day in which he had that di 
courſe with his Diſciples, and the Day of his Tran 
figuration, and reckons them with the fix interme 
diate Days. The f Rabbins alſo obſerve, that the ver) 
firſt Day of a Year may ſtand in computation for thit 
Year: and by this way of reckoning , miſtakes dd 
Years current for Years compleat, or Years comple 
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on for 5 Yeats current, in the ſucceſſions of ſo many Kings, 
uted and the Tranſactions of Affairs for fo long a time, 
{is WWW may amount to a confiderable number of Years. For 

Ling this reaſon h Thucydides ſays, he computes the Years | 
of the Peloponneſian War, not by the Magiſtrates year- 1 
the iy choſen during that time, but by ſo many Sum- | 


ners and Winters: Whereas i Polybius, Joſephus, and 


un Plutarch, have been thought to contradict themſelves - 
cing WW becauſe they ſometimes reckon by current, and: ſomes 
tion times by compleat Years. 1587 1 ; | 
ron WE Theſe, and ſeveral other ways, by which Diſputes 
| bs Wn Chronology may be occaſioned, are a ſufficient 


the Argument to us; that they do not imply, that there { 
uelt ere originally Chronological Miſtakes in the Books | 
hab hemſelves. And if they might fo many ways ariſe | 
| hs rithout any Error in the Original Writings; if 
tte Nhe ſame Difficulties occur upon ſo very nice and in- 

Wricate a Subject in all Books in the World, and it 
me- Would be by no means neceſſary, that Books of Di- 
five- ine Authority ſhould be either at firſt ſo penned, as | 
ret Wo be liable to no wrong Interpretations, or be ever | 
then ter preſerved by Miracle from all Corruption, it is | 
net, {reat raſhneſs to deny the Divine Authority of the 
e 11 Ncriptures upon the acc<unt of any Difficulties in Chro- 
ſtent Nology. 35 | 1 
Ma 2 | 
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CHAP. VII. 3 . 
Of the Obſcurity of ſome Places iu the Scripture, 1 
particularly of the Types and Propheſes. i 
| tt 
Fre it mult in the firſt place be remembred, that 1 
it has been a common and true Obſervation, th pl 
all Authors are rather perplex'd and obſcured , than de 
explained by a multitude of Commentators ; and this ©. 
is ſo true of no Book as of the Scriptures : for as none i Sc 
has had ſo many Gloſſes and Comments put upon it WW no 
by Men of all Ages and Nations, ſo moſt of them e-. 
deavour to find out ſome new Explication, or to ſerv: Wi to 
a Cauſe, and maintain ſome particular Opinions by WW ha 
their Expoſitions. So that it is a wonder that am | 
part of the Scriptures ſhould be clear, after Volume WM to | 
have been written, I may truly ſay, upon every Tex, pla 
rather than that Difficulties ſhould be found in then diff 
But at the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, th WM Tri 
we find it declared in the Scriptures themſelves, thi WW recti 
there are places of difficulty in them: which makes i men 
but ſo much the more unreaſonable , that this ſhoull BW are 
be urged as an Objection againſt them. For whats WW be kr 
acknowledged and profeſs'd, muſt be ſuppos'd to b abſo 
with a deſign, and for ſome good reaſon ; and the ret Wi ſtill 
| fon and deſign ought to be inquired into, before tui more 
be uſed as an Objection. St. Peter ſpeaking of Chrilt YM bur 
coming to Judgment, ſays, that St. Paul in his Epil: the $ 
had delivered ſome things hard to be underſtood; an nicat; 
St. Paul himſelt intimates, that there had been miſtae Earth 
concerning what he had written in this matter, 2 % pcrha 


it. 1, 2, 3. St. Peter on this occaſion ſays, that it tic Se 
happened not only to St. Paul's Epiſtles, but to oe God, 
Books of the Scriptures, thro* the ignorance and rar hare 0 
neſs of unlearned and unſtable Men, that they wer red th 
wreſted by them to their own deſtrufion , 2 Pet. os theſe ; 


'65, 


ments of Hell. 
| are capable of knowing, and which are neceſſary to 
| beknown, of which yet we cannot have ſo perfect aud 
| abſolute a knowledge, but that ſomething of them will 


E 
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E And it happens more eſpecially in thoſe places of 
E Scripture, which are concerning things of this nature, 
W or contain whatever Prophecies of things to come. 
Therefore I ſhall, I. give an account how it comes to 
| paſs, that there are things hard to be underſtood in 
the Scriptures in general. II. I ſhall in particular 
conſider the obſcurity of Prophecies, and ſhall prove 
the certainty of the Types made uſe of by the Pro- 
| phets, and ſhew that there is great force and evi- 
# dence in the Arguments brought from them. III. I 
| ſhall prove that the obſcurity of ſome places of the 
E Scriptures is no prejudice to the Authority of them, 
| nor to the end and deſign of them. | 


I. I ſhall give an account in general, how it comes 


| to paſs, that there are ſome things in the Scriptures 
| hard to be underſtood. 


i. Some Doctrines, which it mightily concerns us 


| to be acquainted withal, could not be delivered in ſo 


plain a manner, but that they mult needs have great 
difficulties in them; as the Doctrine of the Bleſled 


Trinity, of the Incarnation of Chriſt, of the Reſur- 


rection, and of the Joys of Heaven and of the Tor- 
There are ſeveral things which we 


{till remain unknown to us. As there is no Object 
more viſtble, or better known to us than the Sun is ; 


| but to calculate the dimenſions and the diſtance of 


the Sun from us, to know how its Light is commu- 
nicated, and ſuddenly ſpread over the Face of the 


| Earth, are things of great difficulty, and can never 


pcrhaps be fully accounted for : In like manner, what 
the Scriptures deliver to us concerning the Nature of 
God, and the ſtate of the World to come, muſt needs 


bare difficulties in it, tho' we are never ſo well aſſu- 


red that there is a God, and a Future State, becauſe 
theſe ate things above our Underſtandings: we may 
M 2 perfectly 


neceſſary to Salvation, tho' divers things relating ® 
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perfectly underſtand that there qe ſuch things, but 
can have no full and clear concep Yn of all that may 


be fit to be delivered to us concern. g them. Nothing WR "' 
can be made plainer to us, than \ < are capable of Ml b 
knowing it, or than the Nature of it, and the propor- 
tion our Faculties bear to it, will allo, -. God being Wi © 
incomprehenſible, whatever is delivered concerning A 
him, can never be without all difficulty; and whilf Ye, 
we are in this World, we can never underſtand tie 8 
ſtate of the next ſo fully, as we ſhall do hereafter, N 
Theſe are difficulties which muſt be, unleſs the NM. WM © 
ture of the things, or our own Nature were differen WR © 
from what it 1s. es „ „ n. 
Nevertheleſs, the greateſt Myſteries in the Chi- Wl > 
ſtian Religion, fo far as they are revealed, and ſofa Ce 
as they are required to be known by us, contain 160 o 
inexplicable difficulties: but if we will needs know WE cel 
ore of the Myſteries of Religion than is revealed, i the 
and more than is required to be known; no wonder it Wt *< 
we meet with difficulties. What is meant, for i- the 
ſtance, by the Doctrine of the Trinity, is capable of Per 
being very well underſtood; as the oppoſers of thi Mt 
Doctrine muſt own, unleſs they will confeſs, that they . 
oppoſe they know not what. He that ſays a thing s WW ad 
not true, underſtands what it is which he pretends i rod 
not to be true, if he knows what he ſays. The thing ” 
then is known, tho” there be difficulties in the expl- Wi — 
cation; but the explication concerns the manner 0 the 
exiſtence, not the truth of it. For that may certai. to b 
iy be, and we may certainly know it to be, which f 2. 
yet we know not how it ſhould be. And the D. N 
crine it ſelf only is revealed, as neceſſary to be be- 0 1 
lieved, not any particnlar explication of it. If it cal _ 


be proved, that this is the Doctrine of Scripture, and 
it be plain to be underſtood what is meant by ti jou 


Doctrine, as it is delivered in Scripture, this ſhe "Rida 
the plainneſs of the Chriſtian Religion in all thing We 
(= 


this 
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this Doctrine be difficult to be explained, becauſe 
the Doctrine is intelligibly and plainly enough deli- 
veered, fo far as it is required to be underſtood and 
believed. 

Several Aris and Sciences, which are very difficult 


[ and abſtruſe in the Theory, are eaſie in the Practice, 
and a Man may very well underſtand what the Theo- 


fem it ſelf is, which is to be proved, tho' he be alto- 
gether uncapable of underſtanding the proof of it. 
Nou, what God ſays, is as certain as any demonſtra- 


ton can be, and what he has plainly delivered, is plain 


as well as certain; and it is never the leſs certain or 
plain, becauſe we cannot make out the proof of it, 
W nor axe able to underſtand how it can be. It is ſuffi- 
E cient that the Scriptures are plain in this Doctrine, 


ſo far as we are concerned to know it; it is not ne- 


ceſlary that che Doctrine it ſelf ſhould be plain in all 


the Controverſies, which may be raiſed about it: when 


we know the meaning, we mult take God's Word foͤr 


the Truth of it. The manner of the diſtinction of 


Perſons, and the Unity of Eſſence in the Godhead, is 
not required to be believed, but the Thing; and we 
know the Thing to be ſo, becauſe God himſelf has 
laid it, tho' we can know nothing of the mannerof it, 
Ve know the Propoſition, which is to be believed, 
tho we cannot make good the Proof of it in the way 
Jof natural Reaſoning, but only from the Authority of 
| the Revealer, which is of it ſelf ſufficient, and ought 
o be inſtead of all other Reaſons to us. 

2. Some parts of the Scriptures were fitted and ac- 


commodated to former Ages, and were more proper 


and uſeful for them, than if they had been written in 
ſuch a manner, as to be leſs obſcure and difficult. We 
ma) well imagin, that many parts of the Scriptures 
| mult have been more peculiarly adapted to their uſe 
and advantage, for whom they were immediately de- 
ned: and the Learning and Wiſdom of ancient 
Times conſiſted in Parables and Proverbs and obſcure 
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Forms of Speech, in Prophecies, in Subtil and Dark 
Parables, and in the ſecrets of grave Sentences, Eccl. 


xxxix. 1, 2, 3. And it was foretold of the Meſſias in 
particular, that he ſhould ſpeak in Parables, as a mat- 
ter of great excellency. I will open my mouth in a Pa- 


rable, I will utter dark Sayings of old, Pſal. Ixxviii. 2. 


Matt. xiii. 35. This was in ancient Times the Lan- 
guage of Courts, and the propereſt way of Addreſs to 


Kings. Nathan the Prophet, and the Woman of Te- 
koa, came to David with a Parable, 2 Sam. x11. 1. 
xiv. 4. And Jehoaſh, King of Iſrael, ſent a Meſſage of 
the ſame nature to Amaziah, King of Judah, 2 Kings 
xiv. 9. and * Cyrus anſwers the Petition of two Na- 


tions at once to him, in a ſhort Parable. To under- 
ſtand a Proverb, and the Interpretation, the Words of the 


Wiſe, and their dark Sayings, was the belt deſcription 


that Solomon himſelf could give of Wiſdom, Prov. i. 6. 
The Queen of Sheba came to prove him with hard Que- 
ſtions, 1 Kings x. i. And b Solomon and Hiram are 
related by Joſephus, to have propounded Problems and 
Riddles, or Parables to each other, upon condition 


of a Forfeiture to be paid by him, who could not ex- 


plain the Riddle ſent him. This would be looked 
upon now as a ſtrange correſpondence between Kings; 
but then it was otherwiſe thought of ; many of their 
Epiſtles were preſerv'd, as he tells us, to his time at 
Tyre ; and the Heathen Hiſtorians, whoſe Teſtimo- 
nies he produceth, thought it deferv'd their particu- 
lar Obſervation. This was that © Prize of Wiſdom be- 
tween Amafis King of Agypt, and the King of Athi- 


opia, and it was cuſtomary among the ancient Greeks. 


This Cuſtom of propounding Riddles was as old as 
Sampſon's time, Judg. xiv. 12. and Examples of the 


* 
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| Herodot. lib. i. c. 14t. | 
b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. viii. c. 2. & Contr. Apion. lib, i. 
© "Aman Tepias. Plut. Conviv. Sapient. 


ſame 
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ſame nature are to be ſeen in Herodotus 4 and other 
Authors. Whether it be true or falſe- that Homer 
died of Grief, becauſe he could not explain the Rid- 
dle of the Fiſhers, it ſhews.that Riddles were in great 


requeſt among the Ancient Greeks : for otherwiſe 


there could have been no ground either for/the Truth 
or Fiction of ſuch a Story. Plutarch relates it, as the 
true Cauſe of Homer's Death; and *© no leſs is imply'd 
in the Oracle, which was written under Homer's Sta- 
tue in Braſs at Delphi: and when * Heredotus denies 
this, he owns the Report; and by the Verſes, which 
he ſays Homer ſpoke upon. this occaſion, it appears 
what opinion Homer had of this ſort of Wit. Heſiod 
is by 8 Quintilian thought the Author of the Fables, 
which paſs under the Name of Aſop; however, this 
makes it probable that he did write Fables, and per- 


| haps there were few Men of Learning and Note in 


thoſe times, who did not. 2s 

Mythology was in the higheſt eſteem amongſt the 
Ancients, and indeed all the Ancient Learning was of 
this kind. The AÆAgyptians, who were in great Re- 
putation for Learning, deliver'd their Notions in Hie- 
roglyphicks, as if they had reſoly'd not to be under- 
ſtood. And the Philoſophers of old, Pythagoras, He- 
raclitus, Ec. greatly affected Obſcurity. Socrates him- 
ſelf, and Plato, and Ariſtotle, purpoſely conceal'd their 
Meaning in many caſes from vulgar Capacities: and 
Thucydides took the ſame courſe in his Hiſtory, and 
was obſcure out of deſign, as Marcellinus has obſerv'd 
in his Life. The Books of the Old Teſtament for the 
moſt part ſeem to have been the moſt plain, and the 
molt eaſily intelligible, of any Writings of ancient 
times ; and they could not have been more obvious, 
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but they muſt have been contemptible and uſeleſs to 
thoſe for whom they were immediately deſign'd. The 
Precepts and Exhortations are always plain and ob- 
vious, and the Obſcurity of other things is ſo far from 
being an Exception to the Books of Scripture, that it 
was neceſſary, according to the ee and Cuſtoms 


of ancient times. 
The Parables of our Bleſſed Saviour are explain'd 


to us, and there can now be no Pretence of Obſurity 


in them; and in his Diſcourſes with the Jews, to 
whom they were not explain'd, he alluded to thoſe 
Proverbs and Cuſtoms, which were beſt known and 
molt in uſe among them, to whom upon any occaſion 
he ſpoke ; that thereby all, who had ears to hear, and 
were not by their Sins hinder'd from attending to 
what they heard, might be the more affected with 
them, and the better inclined to give themſelves up to 
his Inſtructions, when they heard him make uſe of 
ſuch Alluſions, as they knew, according to the way of 
teaching amongſt them, had ſome excellent. hidden 
Meaning, which they would be very deſirous to be- 
come acquainted withal. His firſt inſtructions were 
deliver'd in plain and eaſie terms. But when the Jews 
ſhut their Eyes againſt the Light, he was compelled, 
as a Learned Author f has obſerved, to betake himſclt 
to Parables. A Method in the Eaſt, uſed to this day 
in like Caſes. 

3. Many places of Scripture, which are obſcure to 
as, were not obſcure 1 in the Ages in which they were 
written. 

(1.) Becauſe the Obſcurity for the moſt part is 
rather in the form and manner of Speech, than in 


*— 


F Oritentalibus ne wel hodierno hocce die in more poſitum eſt, 


ut quoties controverſia ſimplict modo decidi nequit, Parabola ali- 


1 adhibeatur, ut variarum rerum imaginibus diſſi. dentes animi 
Perſuadeantur. Surenhus, de Coneil. Joc. v. & N. Teſt. p. 243. 
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the Notions themſelves; ſo that that might be clear 
at firſt, which 1s obſcure to us, who are bur little ac- 
quainted with the Phraſes and Idioms of the Lan- 
guage, and the Eloquence of thoſe Times and Coun- 
tries. For the Faſhions of Speech vary as much as 
thoſe of the Garb and Habit, and the Eloquence and 
ways of Expreſſion are as different, as the Dialects 
and Languages of divers Ages and Nations. Some- 
times the Senſe depends upon a Paronomaſia, and there- 
fore cannot be ſo well expreſs'd in a Tranſlation. The 
word of the Lord came unto me, ſaying, Jeremiah what 
ſeeſt thou? And J ſaid, I fee a Rod of an Almond-tree. 
hen ſaid the Lord unto me, thou haſt well ſeen : for I 
will haſten my word to perform it, Jer. i. 11, 12. *The 

Hebrew word ſignifying an Almond-tree, is derived 
from a word ſignifying to haſten. + Becauſe the Al- 
mond-tree is obſerved to be the firſt in Flower of any 
Tree, and to have the firſt ripe Fruit. So that this 
was a very ſignificant Alluſion, and very proper for 
the Jews, denoting, that God would ſpeedily puniſh 
them with the Rod of his Judgments. But this is 
hardly to be expreſs'd in a Tranſlation ; and the vul- 
gar Latin inſtead of + exprefling *, the Alluſion, has 
injured the Senſe,: - : 

( (2.) The Names of Animals, of Flowers and Plants 
and Minerals are very liable to be miſtaken, and eſpe- 
cially whatever is peculiar to any Country, muſt needs 
be difficult to be underſtood by Foreigners, who have 
no {uch things among them, and perhaps want words 

to expreſs their Nature, and can ſcarce have a true and 


— — — , ' a _ | 
* Makal ſhaked, a rod of an Almondtree. Ani ſhoked, 1 
will haſien. f Ex his, que hieme, Aquila exer:ente (ut dixt- 


mus) concipiunt, fleret prima omnium Amygdala, menſe Januario : 
Martio vero pomum maturat, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. c. 25. 
i Virgam vigilantem ego video. Fr dixit Dominus ad me, vi- 
gelabo ego, ſuper verbo meo, ut faciam illud. = | 
my TW Obſervavit, advigila vit, feſtiuus fuit, maturavit. 
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exact Notion of them. Synonymous Names of things 
may eaſily be miſtaken for different Species: In the 
Book of Job, five ſeveral Words are uſed, to ſignify 
a Lion, in two Verſes, Job iv. 10, 11. and in three 
other Verſes, Gold is mention'd under four diſtinct 
Names, Job xxviii. 15, 16, 17. And if all theſe 
Words did not occur in other places of Scripture, 
they might have been taken for five kinds of Animals, 
and four forts of Metals; which muſt ſometimes hap- 
pen in a Language, of which there is ſo little extant, 
as of the Hebrew Tongue. The preciſe Value of 
Coins, and Proportion of Weights and Meaſures, u- 
fed ſo long ago, and in Countries fo far from ours, 
can hardly now be known, and muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit of great Variety of Opinions: there is much Un- 
certainty about theſe in all ancient Hiſtory , but the 
great Antiquity of the Jewiſh Hiſtory, above others, 
may make us reaſonably expe& to find many more 


ſuch difficulties in it. It is Raſhnefs to pretend, that 


the Sum, which David left for the Building the Tem- 
ple, is extravagant, (1 Chron. xxii. 14.) ſince no Man 
can now be certain of the Value or Weight of a Ta- 
lent of Gold and of Silver, in David's time. For the 
Weight and Valuation of Coins has, in different A- 
ges, vary'd in all Countries. We read of a Talent of 
Lead, Zech. v. 7. which is but a piece of Lead of an 
uncertain Weight or Value. And the {ame Word ſig- 
nifies a Piece or Loaf of Bread, Exod. xxix. 23. Prov. 
vi. 26. And the ſame Names of different Perſons or 
+ Places; or the different Names * of the ſame Perſons, 
and of the ſame Places in the Scriptures, is another 
occaſion of Qbſcurity. Bur thus it is in all Hiſtories 
of ancient times. The Mother of Alexander is mem 
_tion'd by Hiſtorians under different Names: h Plu- 
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+ Vid. Maſi. ad Jof. xv. 33. Vid. Kimchi & R. Aben. 
Melech. Comment. in 1 Paral. iv. & vi. apud Beckium : Not. In 
Paraph. Chald. r. Paral. iii. 24. 
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arch ſays, ſhe had three Names, and he obſerves in 
general, that divers Names of the ſame Perſons were 
the Cauſe of Confuſion in Hiſtory. The Names, 
Coins, Weights, and Meaſures, and Habits of anci- 
ent times, afford the greateſt Work for Criticks, 


which were ſo well known, when the Authors who 


mention them, wrote, that it had becn ridiculous for 
them to explain them. Theſe are Difficulties of that 
nature, that they could not be avoided, but by the 
Care and Concernment of anextraordinary Providence, 
and they are of ſo little moment, that it could not be 
expected, that God ſhould particularly concern him- 


ſelf to prevent them. 


(3.) The Penmen of the Scriptures, in their Pro- 
verbs or Parables, often allude to Cuſtoms, or to 
things, that happen'd in thoſe times, in which they 
livd, that were then commonly known, but being 
unknown now, may well make many places of their 
Writings obſcure to us, which were not fo to thoſe 
of their own time. This is alledg'd as the Reaſon of 
the Obſcurity i of the Laws of the Twelve Tables a- 


mong the Romans, at the diſtance of leſs than ſeven 


hundred Years after their firſt being enacted. And 


the k Ancient Interpreters long before confeſsd their 


Ignorance in ſome parts of them, tho? the Romans 
made their Children learn theſe Laws by heart. But 
thus it is in all Books of Antiquity, eſpecially in ſnch 
Books as have frequent occaſion to hint at things ſo 
notorious, at the time when they were written, that 
it was needleſs to give any particular account of them. 
This has made Notes and Comments neceſſary upon 
al Ancient Books, and thoſe places need them moſt | 


1 — 


Obſcuritates, inquit Sex. Cacilius, non aſſignemus culpæ Scri- 


| bentium, ſed inſcitiæ non aſſequentium: quanquam hi quoque ipſi, 


qui que ſcripta ſunt, minus percipiunt, culpd vacant. Nam longa 
«145 verba atque mores veteres obliteravit, quibus verbis moribuſque 
ſentent ia legum comprehenſa eſt. A. Gell. l. xx. c. 1. 

* Cic, de Legib. 1. ii. 
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which treat of things formerly ſo well known, that 
the Authors did not think fit to inſiſt upon them, but 
ſuppoſed them, and only alluded to them, rather than 
expreſs'd or explain'd them. For which reaſon, we 
owe the Informations which we have of the Roman 
Antiquities chiefly to Greek Authors, becauſe it had 
been abſurd for Romans, writing to Men of their own 
City and Nation, to acquaint them with the Cuſtoms 
of Rome, which they knew as well as themſelves; but 
thoſe things were proper for Foreigners to take notice 
of, for the Information of Foreigners. l Pauſanias 
writing under Adrian thought it requiſite to take no- 


tice, that the Romans were not denominated from their 


Fathers, after the manner of the Greeks, but each of 
them had at leaſt three Names. So little known to 
Strangers were the moſt obvious Roman Cuſtoms, even 
in that Age. But that, which was commendable in 
him, would have been hardly pardonable in a Latin 
Writer. And much of the Knowledge relating to 
the Cuſtoms among the Greeks and Romans, is rather 
owing to Inſcriptions, or to the Statues and other Fi- 
gures and Monuments of Antiquity, than to any ac- 
count given by ancient Authors. But the Jews being 
permitted to make no Images, we muſt be content to 
be ignorant of the things, which could be known to 
us only by theſe means. And whatever Alluſions, ei- 
ther in Parables or otherwiſe, are made to ſuch things, 
mult needs be difficult to us, becauſe whatever is thus 
ſpoken with reference to any thing, can be known no 
better than the thing it ſelf; and that which ſerv'd for 
an Illuſtration at the firſt Writing , renders the Senſe 
obſcure, when the thing uſed for Illuſtration, becomes 
unknown. Nothing is more generally known than the 
Proverbial Sayings of a Nation, to the People of it; 
but there is nothing that needs more Explication to 
Foreigners. And theſe Sayings are very frequent both 
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in the Diſcourſes of our Saviour, and throughout the 
whole Scriptures: for they are the moſt ſignificant 
and inſtructive way of Diſcourſe, and the moſt eaſily 
apprehended by ſuch as are uſed to them. The uſe 
of Proverbs is natural to all Nations, and they are 
the Reſult of the Experience and Obſervation of any 
People: So that the moſt effectual and readieſt way of 
Inſtruction is to apply theſe Sayings generally known 
and receiv'd, to particular caſes and occaſions. But 
then theſe commonly depend upon the Cuſtoms, of a 
People, or upon ſome Hiſtory, or particular Acci- 
dent, and oftentimes are taken up at firſt upon {mall 
occaſions, and the Intention and Signification of them 
is apt to be forgotten, or miſtaken in future Ages, or 
by other Nations. And therefore all places of Scrip- 
ture, expreſs'd in Allegorical or Proyerbial Forms of 
Speech; or by Types and Reſemblances of things, 
muſt needs have been better underſtood in thoſe times, 
when they were written, than they- are now, becauſe 
we have but an imperfect Notion of many things, to 
which the Alluſion is made, or from whence the Simi- 
litnde is taken, and the very thing which makes them 
now obſcure to us, made them the more plain and in- 
telligible to them, who liv'd at the time of their being 


* 


wrirte. . LI 

(4.) Maimonides m lays this down as a fundamental 
Rule for the Explication of the Scripture, that we 
ſhould attend to the main Scope and Deſign of Para- 
bles, and not inſiſt upon every Word and Circum- 
ſtance, which is added to make them more Natural, 
but not as any neceſſary part of them. And in thoſe 
Ages, when Prophecies were ſo frequent, and Types 
and Allegories ſo conſtantly made uſe of, they had 
certain Rules and Methods n of Interpretation, as we 
icarn from Joſephus, which through length of time, 

n Maim. More Nevoch. Pref. 

* Joſeph, Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 14. 
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and the Corruption of ſucceeding Ages are now loſt. 
And it is certain, that the Jews in the time of our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles were often confuted and ſilen- 
ced by them with the Application of Types and Pro- 
phecies, which were then acknowledg'd to belong to 
the Meſſias, and were ever ſo underſtood by the Jeus, 
but would ſcarce be underſtood ſo by us, if we did 
not find them thus interpreted and apply d. 1 
We ſee then, that the Obſcurity of many places of 
Scripture, proceeds from the length of time, and o- 
ther Accidents, and that therefore it could not be pre- 
vented, unleſs God ſhould make a New Revelation to 
every Age and Nation of the World: which yet 
would be of little effect to thoſe, who will not be con- 
vinced nor perſuaded by that Revelation which we 
have in the Scriptures. Though the Scriptures were 
defign'd for the Benefit and Inſtruction of all Ages 
and Nations, yet they often had a more dire& and im- 
mediate Regard to the Age and Nation, in which 
they were firſt penn'd. We have nothing left but the 
Names of moſt of the Hiſtorians, mention'd by S. Je 
rom as neceſſary to be read inorder to explain the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, and many Objections made againſt 
the Scriptures would have no Pretence, if we knew 
the Circumſtances of Affairs, and had a complete Hi 
ſtory of thoſe times, to which they relate; but God 
having given us full evidence, that the Scriptures are 
written by his Appointment and Direction, expects 
to be believed upon his word, and has not thought fit 
to gratifie the curiofity of Men, who will disbelieve it. 
And if Men will uſe any tolerable care and diligence, 
the Senſe and Importance of the Scriptures may be ſo 
far underſtood as is needful, in all Times, whatever 
difficulties there may be in ſome particular Paſſages. 
II. I ſhall conſider more particularly the obſcurity 
of Prophecies, and ſhall ſhew what certainty there is 
in the Types made uſe of by the Prophets. 
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1. As for any differences, which are to be met 
with in the Interpretation of Prophecies, they may 
proceed. partly from the Infirmities and Paſſions of 
humane Nature, by which it comes to paſs, that when 
Men undertake to write upon any Subject, they are 
ſeldom ſatisfied with what others have ſaid before 
them, bur are for ſeeking ont ſome new Interpreta- 
tion of their own : And partly from the difficulty 
of fixing the particular and preciſe time of Actions. 
But this is no more an Objection againſt Prophecies, 
than it is againſt the Truth of all Hiſtory; and we 
may as well conclude, that things never came to pals, 
| becauſe learned Men differ about the time of their 
being done, as that they were never propheſied of, 
for the ſame reaſon. Expoſitors may differ in the ni- 
ceties of the Chronological part, but in the main they 
are agreed, and whoever will be at the pains to con- 
ſult them, may be greatly confirmed in the Truth of 
the Prophecies, upon this very conſideration , that 
there is leſs difference in the explication of the prin- 
cipal Prophecies, than there is in the Comments up- 
on moſt Hiſtories; and that thoſe who differ in other 
matters, muſt have the greater evidence for that in 
which they do agree. Tho'ꝰ there be ſome difficulty 
and variety of Opinion in the calculation of the pre- 
ciſe time, when ſome Prophecies were fulfilled , be- 
cauſe it is diſputed where the computation is to begin, 
or how ſome other circumſtance is to be underſtood ; 
yet all Expoſitors are agreed, concerning theſe very 
Prophecies, that they are fulfilled. For inſtance; it 
is certain, that the Scepter is departed from Judah, 
whether that Prophecy be to be underſtood of the 


Tribe of Judah, or the Jewiſh Nation denominated 


from that Tribe; it is certain, that the City and San- 
Ctuary are deſtroyed, and the Sacrifice and Oblation 
taken away, tho Interpreters do not agree about the 
preciſe time and manner of the accompliſhment of 
crery particular, Plain Matter of Fact ſhews , ns 
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the Prophecy is fulfilled, and there is no difficulty 
but about a Circumſtance; and to doubt of the ful 
filling of Prophecies, becauſe we do not certainly know 


the exact time when every particular was fulfilled; 


tho* we certainly know that they muſt have been all 
long ſince fulfilled, is as reaſonable as if a Man 


ſhould queſtion the Truth of Hiſtory upon the ac- 
count of Uncertainties in Chronology. What Man 


doubts whether there were ſuch a Man as Homer, 


becauſe it is uncertain when he lived? or, whether 


there ever were a Trojan War, becauſe the time of the 


taking of Troy has been variouſly determined? And 


yet, is there not as much reaſon to reject this, or any 
other Hiſtory, which has occaſioned Diſputes in point 


of Time, as there can be to doubt of the truth of 


Daniel's Predictions, concerning the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem , becauſe there may be Matter of Contro- 
verſie in explaining his ſeventy Mees? The Prophecy 
it ſelt is plain, and the Accompliſhment certain, how- 


ever Men may differ in aſſigning the Epocha of Time. 
Hiſtory relates what has come to paſs, and Prophecy 


foretels what ſhall come, and our uncertainty in point 


of Time no more afte&s the Credibility of the one 


than of the other. We may be uncertain of the time 
foretold by the Prophet, and as uncertain of the time 


mentioned by the Hiſtorian ; but when all other 


Circumſtances agree, there is no reaſon why our un- 
certainty, as to the ſingle Circumſtance of Time 
ſhould be alledged againſt the Credibility of either of 
them. But the Obſcurity ariſing from the difficul- 


ties in Chronology, is ſpoken of in the former Chap- 


der. 1 
2. Some Prophecies were purpoſely obſcure, be- 
cauſe they did not ſo nearly concern the Age, in which 


they were delivered, but were deſigned not ſo much 
for the Information of preceding Ages, as for the Con- 
firmation of Poſterity in the Truth of Religion, when 
they ſhould fee them fulfilled. God doth not ſend 
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reruns 


Revelations to gratifie the curioſity of Men, in ac- 
quainting them with what ſhall befall their Poſterity, 
but rather conceals the knowledge of future Events 

from Men, becauſe the knowledge of them might have 
an ill effect, in making them proud, or careleſs and 
negligent; or elſe too ſolicitous and concerned about 
what was to befal their Poſterity. The Judgments 
and Afflictions of Parents would be ſo much abated, if 
they had a clear proſpe& of the Happineſs of their 
Polterity, that they would loſe that effect, which God 
deſigns by ſending his Judgments. And a perfect view 
of the Miſeries, which were to befal the Poſterity of 
the molt happy Parents, would render the Bleſſings 
of God the leſs Bleſſings to them. So that both the 
Rewards and Puniſhments of this Life would very 
much loſe their force and effect, if Prophecies were 
leſs obſcure than they are. It is a ſufficient reaſon 
for the obſcure and myſterious delivering of ſome 
Prophecies, that they thereby ſerve to prove the 
Faith and Patience, and excite the Care and Watch- 
fulneſs of Men: for which reaſon, the Day of Judg- 
ment, and the Day of every Man's Death, is conceal- 
ed from us, becauſe the particular and diſtinct Reve- 
lation of theſe things, would cauſe Security in ſome, 
and Deſpair in others ; and the caſe is the ſame asto 
the deſtruction of Churches and Nations: We are 
commanded to Watch and Pray, Watch ye therefore, 
leſt coming ſuddenly, he find you ſleeping ; and what I ſay 
unto you, I ſay unto all, Watch, Mark xiii. 35. Which 
in the direct ſenſe of the words concerns Jeruſalem, 
but the reaſon of them will extend to the deſtruction 
of any other City, or to any other Judgment which 
God has foretold, but has concealed the time, or other 
circumſtances, either by ſilence, or by uncertain and 
myſterious Forms of Speech. A full proſpect of Pro- 
ſperity to come, oftentimes has proved fatal to Men: 
Jercboam, Hax ael, and Jehu, were the worſe probably 
for the Declarations made to them; as Achitophel, if 
Vo L. II. | N it 
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it had been foretold plainly what would befal him, 


would, in all likelihood, ſooner have haſtened his own 


Death. Whether therefore the Event be good or bad, 
and whether it concern our ſelves or our Poſterity, 
it is fit, moſt times, that it ſhould not be clearly re- 
vealed to us, becauſe this would, in great meaſure, ex- 
clude the exerciſe of the Graces of Faith, and Hope, 
and Patience in Men, under the preſent Condition. 


And at the time of fulfilling the Prophecies, which 


are now moſt obſcure, ſuch à continued Train and 
Series of Affairs, with all their Circumſtances and 
Particularities, may appear in ſo full and undeniable 
Evidence, as may convince Infidels, and confirm Be- 
lievers in the truth of the Predictions, and of the Re- 
ligion taught by the Prophets, by whom the Events 
were foretold. 


3. Obſcurity was neceſſary in ſome Prophecies, as 


the 2 Fathers obſerve, becauſe, without a conſtant Mi- 
racle to preferve them, they would otherwiſe have 
been loſt, and would never have been delivered down 
to Poſterity. Of this Nature are ſome of thoſe Pro- 


phecies, which relate to our Saviour's ſtate of Hum | 


lation, his Poverty, and Crucifixion, and Death, to 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the rejection of the 
Jews, which, by the Circumſtances, are manifeſt to us 
in the Accompliſhment, but were written with ſome 
obſcurity to conceal them from the obſtinate and ma- 
licious Jews, that ſeeing they might ſee and not perceive : 
for if they had fully underſtood the ſcope and impor- 


_ tance of them, they would have endeavoured rather 


to have ſuppreſſed and deſtroyed them, than they 
would have ſuffered them to remain to be urged a- 
gainſt themſelves: A People who were ſo wholly 
poſſeſſed with the Notion and Expectation of a Tem- 
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poral Meſſias, would have rejected thoſe Prophecies 
-which ſet forth his Humiliation and Crucifixion , if 
they had been expreſſed in plainer terms. They 
would have ſpared Chriſt no more in the Prophecies 
of him than in his Perſon. 

Again, Obſurity was neceſſary, becauſe ſome 
Events could never have been brought to pals, if the 
had been expreſly and in plain terms foretold, unleſs 
God would have forced Men to the Accompliſhment 
of his Predictions, which muſt have taken away the 
Liberty of Human Actions. For Men would ſcarce 
have ventured upon ſuch Actions, as they knew be- 
fore- hand muſt end in Affliction and great Calamity, 
and perhaps in the ruin of themſelves, or of their 
Families or Nation; and yet it may be neceſſary, that 
theſe things ſhould come to paſs, for the wiſe Ends 
of Providence, and for the Good and Salvation of 
Mankind. Few would have ſhewn that Courage and 

Reſolution, which St. Peter and St. Paul did in preach- 
ing the Goſpel, if they had been told ſo long before, | 
as St. Peter was, that it muſt end in Martyrdom, or it 1 

the Holy Ghoſt had witneſſed in every City concern= 1 
ing them, as he did of St. Paul, ſaying in expreſs | 
terms, that Bonds and Afiitticns did abide him; moſt i 
other Men would have been moved, tho he was not, 
by any of theſe things, Acts xx. 23. For we find, that 1 
the Diſciples, upon this account, were earneſt with 1 
him not to go up to Jeruſalem. So difficult is it for 3 
the beſt Men in the beſt cauſe, to reſolve to meet cer- 
tain and apparent Dangers. The nature therefore of 
ſome things requires, that they ſhould not be more 
particularly deſcribed in the Prophecies concerning 
them. For either they muſt have been obſcurely 
ſpoken of, or elfe they could not have been prophe- 
hed of at all; becauſe, if they had been clearly fore- f 
told, they could never have come to paſs ; which hl 
mplies a contradiQtion : for it is impoſſible, that { 
al what God declares by his Prophets ſhould not be ful- fl 
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filled. If all that was to befal the Church of Chriſt 
had been ſet down with the circumſtances of Time, 
and Place, and Perſons, by St. John in the Revelation, 
ſo as to prevent the Objections of thoſe, who except 
againſt the obſcurity of that Book, this certainly would MF 
have proved a great diſcouragement to many Chri- 
ſtians in the performance of their Duty, and muſt 
have hindred the bringing to pals the Events, unleſs 
God ſhould have over-ruled the Minds of Men, and 
forced them upon acting, which had been to deprive 
them of their Freedom of Will. | : : 

4. If Prophecies had punctually foretold the things 
to be fulfilled in all their Circumſtances, Men would 
have purpoſely contrived to frame their Actions in 
ſuch a manner, as to appear to fulfil many of them; 
x and whenever they had been fulfilled, it might have 
= been ſuppoſed to have been by deſign and contrivance. 

4 Which would have been only to act a part, or live by 

1 a Rule and Pattern deſcribed and ſet before them; 
but when the obſcurity is ſuch, that they become ful- 
| filled without any intention or knowledge of the Per- 

| ſon employed in fulfilling them, this manifeſts the 

Wiſdom and Providence of God. If Prophecies had 
been leſs obſcure, Men would have been the more 
prone, to venture upon the commiſſion of Sin in or- 
der to fulfil them. We find by experience, how apt 
all Enthuſiaſts, and ſuch as perſuade themſelves that 
they have a clear and perfect knowledge of the ob- 
ſcureſt Prophecies, are, to think any thing lawtul to 
1 be done, which may bring about thoſe Events, that 
P they fancy to be the Accompliſhment of them. And 
1 if the Events of all Prophecies had been concealed un- 

der no obſcurity of words and circumſtances, but had 

| been obvious and viſible to cvery Reader, the number 

of ſuch Undertakers would have been much greater: 

for it is a hard matter to make Men diſtinguiſh be- 

tween the accompliſhment of Prophecies, and the Sin 

which is often committed in the — of 
| em; 
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them; but when they can ſerve their Intereſt by it, 
they are willing to believe the worſt Actions lawful, 
which may fulfil a Prophecy; and the clearer Pro- 
phecies had been, the more occaſion and pretence had 
been given to ſuch deluſions, to which none are now 
ſubject, but ſnch as think them clear, and perſuade 
themſclves, or would perſuade others, that they 
throughly underſtand them. | 
F. Another reaſon is, that ſometimes a Prophecy 
may be delivered obſcurely, in mercy to the Inſtru- 
ments, who are to bring about the Event foretold by 
it. For God foreſecing that ſome Men, notwithſtand- 
ing the cleareſt Revelations, would perſiſt in their 
Wickedneſs, and become inſtrumental in accompliſh- 
ing the Prediction, may in mercy to them forbear to 
io the particulars of the Event, leſt this ſhould 
add to their guilt, and provea great aggravation bath 
of their Crime and Puniſhment. Our Saviour, tho 
he knew from the beginning who 'it was that ſhould betray 
him, yet concealed it, till his laſt Supper, and then diſ- 
covered it to Judas in the mildeſt manner, to move 
him to Repentance, if he had not hardned himſelf 
againſt it; not to make him deſperate upon the diſ- 
covery of ſo wicked a Deſign. _ | 
Again, other Prophecies may be hid in obſcurity 
for a judgment upon thoſe who are obſtinate, and will 
not make a due uſe of the means afforded them of Sal- 
vation, but harden their Hearts, and reſolve to con- 
tinue impenitent againſt all the methods which God 
has been pleaſed to uſe to reclaim them. For of ſuch 
our Saviour gives this reaſon, why he ſpoke to them 
in Parables, that ſeeing they might ſee and not perceive, 
and hearing they might hear and not underſtand, Iiſt at any 
time they ſhould be converted, and their fins ſhould be for- 
given them, Mark iv. 12. For when God has both by 
Miracles and other Prophecies, unqueſtionably clear 
and plain, admoniſh'd and forewarn'd *em of the fol- 


ly and danger of their Ways, and they will take no 
M3 -: notice 
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notice of it, but reject his Revelations, and affront his 


Mercy, it is very juſt for him to deny them that far- 
ther Declaration and Manifeſtation of his Will and 
Power, which might effectually produce a true Faith 


in em, and bring em to Repentance, eſpecially when 
tlie obſcurity of Prophecies may be conducing to the 


methods of his Providence, and to his gracious de- 


ſigns of Mercy towards other Men, who have not ſtood 


out in ſo bold a defiance of his other Declarations of 


himſelf. God endureth with much long-ſuffering the veſ- 


fels of wrath fitted for deſtruction, he hath mercy ou whom 


he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardueth : and 
therefore the obſcurity of Prophecies may be in mer- 
cy to ſome, to prevent the aggravation of their Sins, 


and for a judgment upon others to harden them. 


6. It is the Glory of God to conceal a thing, but the ho- 
zour of Kings is to ſearchout a matter, Prov. xxv. 2. The 
obſcurity of Prophecies may be deſigned to abate the 
confidence, and confound the pride of ſome, and to 
provoke the diligence and ndullry of others. For as 
ſome Men care to be at no pains to attain the moſt 


uſeful and neceſſary —— ſo others deſpiſe all 


that is obvious, and have no ſatisfaction in the know- 


ledge of ſuch things, as are eaſily known by others 


as well as themſelves. And this ſeems not only to 
have been the temper of thoſe Ages, in which the 
Scriptures were written, when Learning conſiſted in 


Types and Parables, and in dark and intricate Diſcour- 


ſes, but it has been the ſtudy and delight of learned 
Men in moſt Apes ſince, and of many Men in all A- 
ges, to ſearch into hidden and difficult Truths. ) St. 
Jerom extols the Revelation of St. John for the Obſcu- 


rity and hidden Senſe of it; as 9 Dionyſius, Biſhop of 


P Apocalypſis Joannis tot habet ſacramenta, quot verba; parum 
dixi pro merito voluminis, laus omnis inferior eſt, in verbis ſinguls 
multiplices latent intelligentiæ. Hieron. ad Paulin. Epiſt. . 

4 Kei d dandexturlle rubra, & f eue S,. 3 
, or4 A % 600, Apud Euſeb. Hiſt. I. vii. c. 25. 


Alexan- 
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Alexandria, had done long before him. In thoſe Ages, 
it ſeems, it was no Objection, but the higheſt Chara- 
cter that could be given of the Revelation, to ſay that 
jt was difficult to be underſtood. The Wiſdom of God 
therefore, in condeſcenſion to all ſorts of Men, and 
to fit the Scriptures for the uſe and benefit of all Ca- 
pacities and Diſpoſitions, has caus'd ſome of the Pro- 
phecies to be plain and obvious to all Readers, and o- 
thers to be ſo deliver'd as to employ the pious and 


humble Labours of the moſt Learned and Inquiſitive, 


to keep them in perpetual Dependence upon God tor 
his Grace and Aſſiſtance in the Explication of the 
Scriptures; and at the ſame time to take down the 


vain Curioſity and Pride of ſuch, as little concern 


themſelves about the plain things of the Law, but are 
wholly buſied in unfolding hidden things, and in pre- 
tending to underſtand all Myſteries and all Knowledge. 
The Curſe denounc'd againſt Man, upon his Fall, was, 
that with Labour and Sweat he ſhould eat the Fruits 
of the Ground, as his Puniſhment, for having eaten 
the forbidden Fruit: and it was but juſt with God to 
puniſh the Curioſity of Men after forbidden Know- 
ledge, which occaſion'd his Fall, with making the At- 
tainment of Knowledge more difficult. 

It the Scriptures were all obſcure, they would be 
of little uſe ; if they were all obvious, they would be 
deſpiſed. For if Obſcurity be made an Objection by 
lome, their Plainneſs and Simplicity is objeRed by o- 
thers; but God has fo order d and proportion'd the 
ſeveral parts of them, that no Man may have juſt 
cauſe to complain, that he doth not underſtand enough 
for his Salvation; nor any Man caſt them aide, or 
read them with little Care and Diligence, ſince there 
are ſo many things in them, which may require the 
utmoſt Study and Pains of the moſt judicious and 
learned Men. q 

7. There is no Prophet ſo obſcure, but ſome Pro- 
Phecies are very plainly deliver'd by him, which we 
| | | N * | know 
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know to have been fulfill'd : and this is a Warrant 
and Aſſurance to us of his Miſſion, and that we ought 
to rely upon it, that whatever he has deliver'd con- 


cerning other things will as certainly come to paſs; 


and in the mean time, before they come to pals, or 


are throughly underſtood, they are exceeding uſeful 


in the Church. The Revelation of St. John is hard to 
be apply'd to particular Events, becauſe it compre- 


| hends ſo vaſt a Series of Time, in which long courſe 


of years many Events may be exactly alike at different 
times and in different places, and there may be a gra- 
dual and repeated Accompliſhment of ſome -of his 
Prophecies. But the time was at hand for the fulfil- 
ling of other of theſe Prophecies, Rev. i. 3. xxii. 6, 7, 
10, 12. and we know they have been fulfill'd in the 
even Churches, Rev. ii. 5, 16, 22, 23. iii. 3, 16. 
which are propoſed for Examples to all others. He 
that hath an ear, let him hear, what the Spirit ſaith unto 
the Churches, Rev. 11.7. The ſeven Churches are ſpo- 


ken to by Name, and what is ſaid to them, having 


been fulfilld, is a certain Argument, that the reſt, 
which concerns all other Churches, ſhall be fulfilFd in 
its due rime, tho? it be not perhaps yet underſtood. 
But the obſcureſt Prophecies, even before their Ac- 
compliſhment, are of perpetual and ineſtimable uſe to 
us. It is acknowledg'd by all, that Parables are very 
proper and fit for Inſtruction, and therefore in ancient 
times their Doctrines were wont to be deliver'd in 
that way; becauſe it is a more familiar and eaſy Me- 
thod of teaching than by Rules, and Precepts, and 
Rational Diſcourſe, without that Illuſtration which is 


given to them by ſuppoſing a particular caſe. For 


then every one is apt to make the caſe his own, when 
he ſees the Precepts reduced to Example, and cloath d 


with Circumſtances, and brought home, as it were, 


to his very Senſes, which before lay more out of Sight, 
in abſtract Notions and Speculative Diſcourſe. And 


if feign d caſes be ſo much more effectual than bare P 0 
| | | cepts 
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cepts or Exhortations, an infallible account of the 
ſtate of the Church in all Ages, tho we cannot point 
out the particular times and places, when and where 


every thing ſhall come to paſs, muſt needs be of in- 


eſtimable value and Benefit. 

To hear what the Spirit ſaith unto the Churches, to ob- 
ſerve what Errors and Faults are reproved, and what 
Vertues and Graces are commended and encouraged in 
the ſeven Churches of Aja; the Praiſes and Adorati- 
ons, chap. iv. and the Bliſs of the Righteous, the Joys 
of Heaven, and the Rewards of Martyrs, chap. vu. 
the Terrors of the Great and Dreadful day, chap. vi. 
the great Apoſtacy that was to be upon the Earth, 
chap. xiii. the Patience and Faith of the Saints, and 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, chap. xx. the Deſcrip- 
tion of the New Jeruſalem, and the Glory and Happi- 
neſs of the City of God, chap. xxi. xxii. Theſe are 
the Subject of St. John's Revelation, and are things of 
the greateſt uſe and importance. We have the {tate 
and condition of the Church in all-Ages preſented to 
our view, tho? we are not able to mark out the parti- 
cular times and ſeaſons meant in rhe ſeveral parts of 
the Prophecy. And this is at leaſt of the ſame uſe to 
us that all Hiſtory is, and beſides may be of as much 
more benefit, as it more nearly concerns us: for we 
do not know but that we may be fallen into the worlt 


times there prophecyꝰd of. Here is the patience, and the 


faith of the Saints, We ſee the Care and Providence 
of God over his Church, the wonderful Deliverances 
which he is pleas'd to work forit, the Supports which 
he affords his faithful Servants under Perſecutions, 
and the Rewards prepar'd for them, and the final De- 
ſtruction of the Enemies of God and Religion; theſe 
things are viſible in the Revelation, and it cannot be 
deny'd, but theſe are of excellent uſe, to yield us 
Comfort- in the worſt of Troubles, and to excite 
Faith and Hope, and Patience, and all Chriſtian Gra- 


ces in the Minds of Men. The Revelation of St. John 
may 
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may be look'd upon as an Hiſtory of the Church with- 
out any Chronology annext to it; but will any Man 
ſay, that the exacteſt and trueſt Hiſtory, that can be 
penn'd, of the moſt important Affairs, and ſuch as 
concern all Mankind, is of little value or conſequence 
to the Conduct and Management of our Lives, unleſs 
we were likewiſe acquainted with the particular time, 
and the Names of the Places and Perſons deſcribed in 
it? It is as much as our Salvation is worth, to be in- 
form'd of a Future Judgment, though we are not told 


when it ſhall be; and that Book. which ſets Rewards 


and Puniſhments, Heavenand Hell before us, is of the 
greateſt Advantage for the Edification and Salvation 


of Men, though the ſeveral Circumſtances and Parti- 
 cularities deſcribed, are unknown to us. | | 


8. Tho' the Arguments from Types are, above all, 


apt to be look'd upon as uncertain, and to depend ra- 


ther upon the Conjectures and Fancies of Men, than 
upon any clear Evidence : Yet we ſhall find the con- 
trary, if we do but a little conſider the Nature of 
them. A Type is a Likeneſs, a Form, or Mould, (as 
the word ſignifies) and where the Antitype repreſen- 
ted by it, and prefigur'd, anſwers exactly to it, there 
1s no more queſtion to be made, but that the one be- 
longs to the other, than there is reaſon to doubt, when 
we ſee an Impreſſion made upon Wax, what kind of 
Seal it was by which it was made; Or, when we ſee à 
good Picture of one we know, to enquire who ſat for 
it. A Type is much of the ſame Nature in Actions 


or Things and Perſons, as an Allegory is in Words: 


but Allegories are oftentimes ſo plain, that no Man 
can well miſtake what is meant by them. And thus 
itis as to Types in many caſes: Indeed, where there 
is but one Type or one Reſemblance, it is not ſo eaſi- 
ly diſcern'd; but where many concur, he mult be ve 
ry wilful that does not acknowledge the Agreement. 
When an Author, as it often happens, deſcribes the 


| Perſons of his own Time under feign'd Names, 2 
x - Reader 
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Reader who knows nothing of it, may perhaps over- 
look one or two Characters, ſuppoſing them to be by 
chance; but when he perceives that they all exactly a- 
gree to ſo many ſeveral Perſons whom he knows, he 
no longer doubts of the Author's Deſign ; eſpecially, 
when he obſerves the ſame Perſons deſcribed in divers 
Places, and different ways, according to their Condi- 
tion and Circumſtances of Life, and their Qualificati- 
ons of Body and Mind. And when many Types con- 
cur in the ſame Perſon, with a great number of Parti- 
cularities, any two of which perhaps never concurrd 
in any one Man before ; as in the Perſon of our Savi- 


our theſe things concurr'd, that he was compelPd to 
carry his Croſs, as Iſaac had carry'd the Wood; that 


he was lifted up, and faſtned to it, as the Brazen Ser- 


pent had been liſted up in the Wilderneſs; that as 
the Bones of the Paſchal Lamb were not broken, ſo 
not a Bone of him was broken when the Bones of thoſe 
were, who were crucity'd with him; and that he was 
crucity*d at the very time when the Paſchal Lamb was 
to be ſacrific d: when ſo many different Circumſtan- 


ces concur, which have no Dependence one upon an- 
other, nor upon the Will of Him, in whom they con- 
cur, but proceed from the Will and (as in this caſe) 


from the Malice of others; if theſe things meet by 
chance, it muſt be a very extraordinary and unac- 
countable Chance indeed, and much ſuch another as 


that was, which ſome would perſuade us made the 


World ; it muſt be ſach a Chance as never happen'd 
before, nor will ever happen again. But mult not 


theſe Men rather ſpeak and think by chance, who can 


argue at this rate? 

Sometimes the Characters are ſo lively, that the 
Types are as evident as expreſs Words could have 
made them; as when in the Deſcription of the King- 


dom of Chriſt, he is ſtyled David, becauſe, as he was 


prefigur'd by David, ſo he was to deſcend from him, 
Jer, Xx. 9. Exek. xxxiv. 23. xxXvVit. 24, 25. Hof. 
| | Ul. 5. 
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iii. 5. ſeveral Deſcriptions which were Metaphorical 
in reference to the Perſons immediately concern'd in 
them, were literally fulfill d in our Saviour: Thus 
the Gall and Vinegar, the Caſting of Lots upon the 
Garments, and the Piercing of the Hands and Feet are 


Metaphorical Expreſſions, of great Contempt and 
Cruelty uſed towards the Perſons to whom they were 


at firſt apply d; but in their ultimate End * and De- 
ſign, they were true to their very Letter. And where 
there is thus a two-fold Signification of any place of 
Scripture, the one improper and Metaphorical, the 
other proper and Literal; the Perſon deſcrib'd in Me- 
taphorical Terms is as clearly a Type of him, from 
whoſe real Condition and Circumſtances the Meta- 
phor 1s taken, as a Metaphor is a Repreſentation of 
the plain Senſe contain'd under it. WET 65 
The Legal Diſpenſation was all Typical, and fo 
the Jews ever underſtood it to be; which made the 
Apoſtles diſpute with them from the Types of their 
Law, as they ſurely would never have done, if it had 
not on all ſides been agreed, that it was a proper way 
of Argument. Their Prophecies were given out in 
Actions as well as in Words; and as the Mind either 
of God or Man may be expreſs'd as fully by Actions, 
as by the plaineſt Words ; ſo certainly we muſt ac- 


knowledge this to be the caſe, when Types ſo evi- 


dently denote the Perſon, and ſo properly belong to 
him, as to declare and beſpeak him to be the Man, in 
ſuch a manner that we ſhould conclude, that any Per- 
ſon of our own Times muſt needs be meant by any 
Author, who ſhould thus deſcribe him in a Book, 


the Deſign whereof was known to be, to make ſuch 
Deſcriptions. It is not indeed every Reſemblance 
which we may conclude from, but where many Types 
concur in the ſame Perſon, where the concurrence 


depends wholly upon the Will of his Adverſaries, or 
not in the leaſt upon his own Will; when theſe Types 


were alledged from a Diſpenſation, which was a” 
; -. og 
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long held to be Typical ; in this caſe they may be 
urged, and as ſafely relyed upon as any other Argu- 
ment. 1 1 855 

III. In the laſt place, I am to ſhew that the obſcu- 
rity of the Scriptures is not ſuch as to be any preju- 
dice to their Authority, nor to the End and Deſign 
of them. And the reaſon of this is implied by St. Pe- 
ter, when he ſays, that there are but ſome things hard 
to be underſtood in the Scriptures, and the reſt are 
plain and obvious. All things neceſſary to Salvation 
are ſufficiently clear in the Scripture ; and tho” there 
be other things in them which are obſcure, yet we ſee 
that Reaſons may be given (and perhaps many more, 
and better, than Tam able to produce) why they are 
and ought to be ſo. God ſupplies us in Necellaries 
with a bountiful and open Hand; and what is not ne- 
ceſſary, he ſurely may diſcover more ſparingly, and 
more obſcurely to us. It is ſo in the things of this 
Life: Our Senſes ſeldom or never fail us in things 
neceſſary to our Lite and Health, tho” in other things 
we find our ſelves miſled by them ; every Country 
and Place affords the Neceſſaries of Life; and that 
which is moſt rare, is always leaſt neceſſary; it may 
be uſeful, but yet we may very well be without it. 
Now to complain that all places of Scripture are not 
intelligible by all, is, as it we ſhould blame Provi- 
dence for not making all Men rich, and all Countries 
like the Land of Canaan ; it is a ſign we are reſolved 
to find fault, and never to be ſatisfied with what we 
have, unleſs we be humoured in every thing. But we 
| Thould do well firſt to conſider, how we can expect 
this at God's Hands, or how well we have deſerved 
it of Him. The Secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
im, and he will ſhew them his Covenant, Pſal. xxv. 14. 
For the froward is an abomination to the Lord, but his 
Secret is with the Righteous, Prov. iu. 32. There are 
Secrets and Myſteries in Religion, which cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be known to any but thoſe, who are 
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throughly acquainted with the plainer Doctrines, both 1 
in the ſtudy and the practice of them; and therefore r 
if no ſuch Reaſons as have been now offered, could 8 
be given for the obſcurity of the Scriptures in ſome Me 
laces, it would be unreaſonable, however, for ſuch d 
en as make this an Objection, to urge it; they have f 

no right to object, whatever others may have; becauſe li 
they have never uſed the means to know whether the i 
Scriptures are fo obſcure, as they pretend, or not: a 
Bur they will never be able to prove, that if things h 
neceflary both in Faith and Practice be clearly fet down, bo 
there may not be other things, delivered which are p 
hard to be underſtood, and which thoſe may ureſt to their t. 
own Deſtruction, who are unlearned and unſtable ; that * 
is, who have neither Learning and Skill enough to 7 
judge of ſuch Matters, nor yet Conſtancy and Sted- tl 
faſtneſs enough in the Faith, to adhere to what they an 
do underſtand, and not to perplex themſelves, and ſuf- * 
fer themſelves to be perverted by judging raſhly of 52 
things above their Capacity. : * 
The unlearned and unſtable only are ſaid to wreſt the z 
Scriptures to their own Deſtruttion: And tho' it is not 
in the power and capacity of every Man to be Wiſe 2 


and Learned, yet it 1s in every one's power not to be 

unſtable, but conſtant and ſtedfaſt to what he under- 

ſtands, and never to depart from it for any By-ends 

or Reſpects. Let us learn what is eaſie to be known, 

and practiſe what we know, before we complain that 0 
| the Scriptures are obſcure. Let us ſtudy and practiſe | 

| the Scriptures more, and this Objection will not ap- 


F * 8 * 
— 


i pear ſo formidable. But the truth is, thoſe that moſt I. 

[1 aAuſe it, neither ſtudy nor practiſe them. And yet, af- 

[i ter all their Pretences of Obſcurity, they have a grea- ſol 

| ter quarrel againſt the plain parts of Scripture than a- mw 

1. '  gainſt the obſcure ones; they know many places of ry 

| Scripture which are plainly againſt them, and this makes — 
| them kt themſelves againſt all the reſt. x 


What 
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What has been. here ſaid in general, I hope may 
be, in ſome meaſure, uſeful to thoſe who deſire to 
read the Scriptures, for their Inſtruction and Edifica- 
tion; and in particular Difficulties, Books muſt be 
conſulted, or ſuch Men as may be ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand them. But no Man in common reaſon , 
ſhould have recourſe to the Enemies of revealed Re- 
ligon for the Explication of any Difficulties in it. 
Who ever * expected from an Adverſary of Ariſtotle's, 


3 


a true explication of the obſcure and difficult parts of 


his Works? Or, what Man would learn the Geome- 


| try of Archimedes from Epicurus, who ſet himſelf to diſ- 


pute againſt it, but never underſtood it? As for all 
that are fond of Qbje&ions, and read the Scriptures 
only in ſearch of them, it cannot be expected that 
Diſcourſes of this Nature ſhould ſigniſie much with 
them. Teach-us, O Lord, the way of thy Statutes, and 
we ſhall keep it unto the End. Give us Underſtauding, 
and we ſhall keep thy Law: Tea, we fhall keep it with 
our whole Heart. Great is the Peace, that they haue who 
love thy Law, and they are not offended at it, Pſal. cxix. 
33, 34 165. | 
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Of Places of Scripture which ſeem to contra- 
dic l each other. 


I. 1 the ſacred Writers no where contradict 

1 themſelves, or one another, yet they were not 
ſolicitous to prevent the being ſuſpected to do fo by 
injudicious and raſh Men, as they would have been ve- 
ry cautious of giving any pretence for ſuch a Suſpi- 
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Auguſt. de Utilitat. Credend. c. 6. 
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cion, if they had written any thing but Truth. It 
could not be agreeable to the Sovereign Wiſdom and 
Majeſty of God to comply with the Humours and 
Fancies of Men; but rather, when he had, by an in- 
fallible Guidance and Direction, prevented the Pen- 

men of the Holy Scriptures from writing any thing but 
Truth, to ſuffer them to write ſo, as that they might 
be liable to the Exceptions of the Wilful and Perverſe. 
Becauſe it is more * ſuitable to the ſimplicity of Truth, 
not to be over- nice and ſolicitous about every Puncti- 
lio and ſmaller Circumſtance; but to ſpeak fully and 
intelligibly, and then to leave it to Men, whether they 
will believe or not; eſpecially in what is told them for 
their own Advantage, the Relators having no end or 
defign to ſerve by it, but only to do them the greateſt 
Good they can; and bringing all the Evidence pr their 


Conviction, that Miracles and Prophecies can afford, 


which are the only Means of God's revealing himſelf 
to Mankind; and then ſuffering in Teſtimony of what 
they have delivered. 
Thus our Saviour, when, notwithſtanding all his 
mighty Works, many would not believe in him, but 
ueſtioned his Authority, and reviled his Perſon, and 
blaſphemed the Holy Spirit, by which they were 
wrought, was not concerned to wotk more Miracles, 
merely for the Satisfaction, or rather at the captious 
Demands of theſe Men, when they required him to 
do it. For if they would be convinced by any reaſon- 
able means, he had given it them; if they would not, 
it would be to their own prejudice, he was not ſolici- 
tous what they thought of him. And thus it is like- 
wiſe in the Government of the World; God has given 
Men ſufficient Evidence of his Being and Providence; 


a Multum enim refert, ut eff in Epiſtola Adriani, quam recitat 
Calliſtratus L. Teſtium. D. De 1eſtibus, qui ſimpliciter viſt ſunt di- 
cere, utrum unum eundemque meditatum ſermonem attulerint, an 
ad ea, que interrogati ſunt, ex tempore veriſimilia reſponderint. 


Grot. in Adject. ad Dan. c. X11. 51, 
but 
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but if Men will disbelieve his Providence, and deny 


his Being, he doth not vouchſafe by any immediate 
and particular Act of his Power to confute their pre- 
tences. And if, becauſe of ſome places that are dif- 


ficult in the Scriptures, Men will reje& the whole, ra- 


ther than be at the pains to ſearch out the true mean- 
ing of theſe places, or than be ſo modeſt and hum- 
ble, as to ſuppoſe that there may be ways of reconci- 
ling thoſe, which appear to them Contradictions, tho” 
they have not yet found them out; they mult fall un- 
der the ſame Condemnation with thoſe, who will deny 


the Being of God, if they cannot fatisfie themſelves 


how he made and governs the World ; or with thoſe 
that would believe none of our Saviour's Miracles, un- 
leſs he would work them when, and where, and juſt 
in what manner they pleaſed. But the Wiſdom of 


God ſees that nothing would fſatisfie theſe Men, and 


that they only tempt God, and deſign no real ſatis- 
faction to themſelves : and therefore he cannot be 
obliged to new model the World, and alter the Scrip- 
tures for their ſakes, ſince there is enough in them 
for the ſatisfaction of all that are ſincere in their En- 
quiries after Truth. F195 (O10 ER 

II. The only way to judge rightly of the particu- 
lar places of any Book, is to conſider firſt the whole 
Deſign, and Contrivance, and Method, and Stile of it, 
not to criticize upon {ome difficult Parts of it, with- 
out any regard had to the reſt. This is the method 
uſed by all, who would criticize with judgment upon 
any Author. And ſome Paflages of Scripture are ex- 
plained to our hands, to be a Key, as it were, and a 
Direction to us in the Explication of others. Thus, 
whereas in one place it is faid, that Feſus baptized, in 
another it is ſaid, that he baptized not, and the former 
place is explained to be meant not of Baptifm perfor- 
med by himſelf, but by his Diſciples, who baptized. 
in his Name, John iii. 22. iv. I, 2. 
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III. A negative Argument is no proof againſt the 
Authority of any Hiſtory; but it one Author omit 
what another relates, both may nevertheleſs write 
the truth. Behold, 1 fend the Promife of my Father up- 
on you, Luke xxiv. 49. This Promiſe is not mentioned 
before in St. Luke's Goſpel, nor in any other but 
St. John's; which is a thing, ſays b St. Auguſtine, not 
ſlightly to be paſs'd over : But we ought from hence 
to take notice, how the Evangeliſts confirm each 
others Teſtimony in ſome things, which they do not 
relate themſelves, tho* they had knowledge of them. 


- 
And that here St. Luke omits all that paſs'd from 2 
11 Chriſt's Reſurrection to his Aſcenſion, tho? he informs 7 
if us in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that there was the ſpace ] 
11 of torty Days between. r 
oY | When two Facts related by ſeveral Authors, agree d 
"LN in all but ſome few Circumſtances, they are often taken v 
1 for the ſame Fact, and the Authors are ſuppoſed to Y 
h write contrary the one. to the other. Both St. Mat- 4A 
1 theu and St. Mark relate, that Chriſt fed about Five V 
11 thouſand Men (beſide Women and Children) with St 
| five Loaves and two Fiſhes, twelve Baskets full of ea 
10 LE | 
Fi Fragments remaining after they had eaten, Matth. #6 
bl xiv. ty. Mark vi. 38. And that with ſeven Loaves to 
1 and a few little Fiſhes, he fed four thouſand Men (be- 
"# {fide Women and Children) and that ſeven Baskets ful je 
1 of Fragments were taken up, Matth. xv. 34. Mark M 
Hl vii. 5, But, as © St. Auguſtine obſerves, it one Evan- im: 
11 geliſt had giren an account only of the Miracle of the 
tf the five Loaves, and the other had related only the eno 
1 Miracle of the ſeven Loaves, theſe two Miracles might the 
[7 have been taken for but one, and the Evangeliſts that 
14 might have been thought to give a contrary account that 
111 ol the ſame Miracle: From whence he lays this down Rea 
; | for a Rule, that if a like Fact be told by two Evan- 2 ra 
$ — | 1 — IROGSIe" REY — Rea 
11 b Aug. de Conſenſ. Evang. 1. iii. c. T0. =P 
j | mon 
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geliſts in a different manner, we ſhould rather con- 
clude, that they ſpeak of two different Facts, than 


that they contradict each other; becauſe in this in- 


ſtance of the Loaves, if both Evangeliſts had not re- 
lated both Miracles, they might have been taken for 
the ſame. But we may here alſo obſerve, that St. Mat- 
thew ſays, about five thoutand Men were fed by the 
firſt Miracle, beſides Women and Children; St. Mark, 
that they were about five thouſand Men; and the 
number ted by the ſecond Miracle, St. Matthew rec- 
kons four thouſand Men, beſide Women and Chil- 


dien; St. Mark ſays, about four thouſand. St. Mat- 


thew is more particular as to this Circumſtance of the 
Fact, than St. Mark, who relates no more than was 
neceflary to give an exact account of the reality of the 
Miracle; for the Miracle was unqueſtionably true, 
whether about five thouſand Men were fed, beſides 
Women and Children, ot only about five thouſand 
Men; or whether they were four thouſand Men beſide 


Women and Children, or about four thouſand. What 


St. Mark relates, was ſufficient to prove the truth of 
each Miracle; and of the Perſons fed thereby, St. Mat- 


| thew had given a full account, which was diſperſed in- 


to all hands. | T2 
IV. It is reaſonable to obſerve, whether the Ob- 
jections be not ſuch as do ſuppoſe Miſtakes, which a 
Man, who could write ſuch a Diſcourſe, as they are 
imagined to be found in, could not run into. For if 
they be of this Nature, this very Conſideration is 
enough to take off the force of the Objection againſt 
the Authority of any Book; and we mult conclude, 
that the Objections are capable of being anſwered, and 
that the Miſtake lies not in the Book it ſelf, but in the 
Readers, who without ſufficient skill or attention, paſs 
a raſh judgment upon it. For by all the Rules of 
Reaſoning, an Objection may imply too much, as well 
as prove too little to be of any force: And the com- 
mon Rules of Candor and _— would prevent ma- 
x 2 ny 
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ny Objections which are wont to be made againſt the _ 


Scriptures. For it we will but ſuppoſe the writers 


olf the Scriptures to have been Men of any tolerable 


Senſe, even without Inſpiration, they could never 
have committed ſuch Miſtakes as ſome would faſten 
upon them. Iſrael beheld Joſeph's Sons, and ſaid, Who 
are theſe ® Gen. xlviii. 8. and yet the Eyes of Ifrael 
were dim for Age, fo that he could not ſee, ver. 10. i. e. 


he could not ſee plainly and diſtinctly the Objects be- 


fore him. In like manner, we read, Exod xxxiii. II. 
And the Lord ſpałe unto Moſes, face to face, as a Man 
ſpeaketh unto his Friend; yet, ver. 20. the Lord an- 


ſwers Moſes, who had beſought God to ſhew him his 


Glory: Thou canſt not ſee my face : for there ſhall no 
Man fee me, and live. Would it-not be impudent tri- 


fling to pretend any Contradiction in theſe two Ver- 


fes, when they are eaſily underſtood in a conſiſtent 
ſenſe, and no Man of any judgment can be ſuppoſed 
to write Contradictions, and lay them ſo near toge- 


ther? God himſelf ſpake immediately to Moſes, not. 
by the Meſiage of an Angel, even appareutly, and not 


in dark Speeches, Num. x11. 8. When it is ſaid, Aci, 
ix. 7. that the Men, who journeyed with St. Paul, 
heard a Voice, but ſaw no Man: and, Acts xxii. . that 
they heard not the Voice of him that ſpake to St. Paul. The 
plain meaning is, that they heard a Voice, but could 
not diſtinguiſh what was faid. They heard not an ar- 
ticular Voice, but they heard a Sound | andenres wir ris 
garde] for , ſignifies any kind of Sound, as well as 
an articulate Voice: the Sound of a Trumpet, Matt. 
xxiv. 31. the Sound ofthe Wind, John iii. 8. the Sound 
of a Pipe or Harp, r Cor. xiv. 7. The ſeven thunders ut- 
tered their Sounds , AAA reg £0:0T@y Dwvyds. Apoc. X. 3. 


But beſides the Explications which are known and ob- 


vious to reconcile theſe Texts, thoſe, who will not be 
at the pains to conſult Expoſitors, or to conſider the 
importance of the Words, may be pleaſed to obſerve, 


that St. Luke was a Man bred to Learning; and _ Hr 
tory 


I} 
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ſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, ſhews him to have 


been, at leaſt, a prudent and wiſe Man ; and there- 
fore he could never have written fo palpable a Con- 
tradiction, as the Objection muſt ſuppoſe, in ſo ſmall 


a compaſs, concerning one of the moſt remarkable 
things in his whole Hiſtory, relating to a Perſon, with 
whom he conſtantly travelled and convers'd. I appeal 
to any Man, whether, if he had met with two ſuch 


Paſſages, which ſeem to contradict each other, in Thu- 


cydid?s or Xenophon, or even in the very worſt Hiſtori- 
an, he would not be enclined rather to ſeek out for ſome 
way of reconciling them, than to ſuſpe& that he could 
ſo ſoon forget what he had written ſo little a while be- 
fore, in an account of a thing of that nature. Ofthe 


{ame kind is that difference, which is between the Ge- 


nealogy of Chriſt in St. Matthew, and that in St. Luke, 


For there 1s no doubt but the Genealogies of the Jews 


were then, and long after, extant in the Publick Re- 
giſters, © they could repeat them by heart with as much 
readineſs as they could their own Names; and to in- 
ſert a wrong Genealogy, had been to give up all the Ar- 
guments that could be alledg'd for our Saviour's being 
the Chriſt: Nothing could be more deſtructive to their 
Cauſe, than for the Evangeliſts to produce a falſe Pe- 
digree, when the true one might be ſo eaſily produced 


by any who had a mind to diſprove them. The Me- 


rits of their Cauſe wholly depended upon the Proof of 
Chriſt's Deſcent from Abraham and David; and there- 
fore whatever difficulties there may now be thought to 
be in this two-fold Genealogy, it was certainly acknow- 
ledged by thoſe of that Age, and beyond all Diſpute, 


or elſe it would never have been produced by the E- 


vangel ſts, or had for ever ruin'd their Cauſe, if they 
had produced it, | 


ä — 
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b Ab exordio Adam uſque ad extremum Zorobabel, omnium ge- 
nerationes ita memoriter velocitęrque percurrunt, ut eos ſuum putes 
referre nomen, Hieron. in Tit. iii. 9. | ro 
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Some Crimes are too great to charge upon Men of 
any Credit or Reputation; and ſome Errors are ſo no- 
torious that no Man of common Prudence can be ſup- 
poſed to commit them: And therefore when we find 
an Author rational and conſiſtent in other parts of a 
Diſcourle, the ordinary Ingenuity and Candour of 
Mankind will hinder us from ſuppoſing him to com- 
mit groſs and palpable Miſtakes; and it is great Diſ- 
ingenuity and Folly to ſhew the leſs Reſpect to any 
Author, becauſe he ij at leaſt belicy*d to have written 
by Inſpiration, or to deny him the Reſpe& due to a 
Man, becauſe God has enabled him to write infallible 
Truth. | 3 

V. If any Contradictions be framed or forced from 
the various Readings, the Difficulties in Chronology, 
or whatever elſe of this nature is to be found in the 
Diſputes of Criticks, they prove no more againſt the 
Authority of the Scriptures, than they do againſt the 
Authority of all other Books in the World ; unleſs it 
could be ſhewn that theſe Difficulties could not hap- 

en in a Book written by Divine Inſpiration , but 
that it muſt be firſt written in ſuch a manner as to 
afford no occaſion for Diſputes ; and that it mult be 
ever after ſo preſerv'd by a conſtant Miracle, that it 
may be ſubje& to none of the Accidents and Caſual- 
ties, to which all other Books are liable. On the 
contrary, it can never be proved, that God might not 
permit Books written by Inſpiration, to be obnox10us 
to any ſuch Caſualties as are not prejudicial to the End 
and Deſign of a Revelation. But if the neceſſary 
Points of Doctrine be preſery'd entire, and the Evi 
dence of Matters of Fact be ſufficient to prove the 
Truth of the Miracles and Prophecies in Confirmation 
of that Doctrine; all leſſer Matters may be left to the 
—- F which befal all other Books in the 
orld. 55 
That the Evidence is very clear and full in Proof 


both of the P rophecies and Mirucles, which * 
| _ rate 
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ſtrate to us the Divine Authority of the Scriptures, 
has been already ſhewn, and if no more could be pro- 
duced than has by me been brought to prove their 
Authority; yet unleſs this can be proved to be infut- 
ficient from ſome Miſtakes or Defe&s in it, no ſuch 


Objections can invalidate it: Becauſe no Man can 


prove that God might not ſuffer a Book written by 
his own Appointment and Authority, to be encum- 
ber'd through length of Time, and the Frailty and 
Negligence of Men, with inſuperable Difficulties, if 
it be ſuppoſed ſtill to retain the. viſible Marks and 
Characters of a Divine Original in all the Evidence ne- 


ceſſary to prove it from Matter of Fact, and in the Do- 


dtrines deliver d by it. For as long as theſe two things 
are ſecured, all the reſt, though it be of never ſo great 
Uſe and Excellency, yet cannot be neceſſary in order 
to the ends of a Divine Revelation. And therefore a 
Book of Divine Revelation might be permitted by 
God for the Sins, and by the Fault and Ignorance of 
Men, to become perplex d with abundance of divers 
Readings, and even with Contradictions in the Chro- 


nological and leſs material Points of it. For ſo long 
as it cannot be proved Defective as to the ends and 


purpoſes of a Divine Revelation, either for want of 
Evidence to make it appear to be ſuch, or thro' De- 
tect of the Matter and Doctrine contain'd in it ; all o- 
ther Difficulties will never prove 1t not to be of Di- 
vine Authority, becauſe ſo long there is no Defect, 
but what might be in any Book, tho we ſuppoſe it to 
be of Divine Authority, — 
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| Ap. N. 


Of the Creation of the World, and the Preſer. 
Valion of it. 


Y Creation i in the Book of Geneſis, is underſtood 
not only the Production of the World out of No- 
thing, but the Formation and Diſpoſal of the ſeveral 
Parts of the Univerſe. But there has an Opinion of 
late years prevaild, very injurious to Religion, and 
repugnant to Reaſon and the Judgment of former A- 
ges; that God only created 32 and gave it Mo- 
tion, to be perform'd under certain Laws, by which 
all the Phænomena of Nature both in the ee and 
Preſervation of Things are brought about, without 
any farther immediate Divine Power or Concourſe, 
than what is juſt neceſſary to continue this Matter and 
Motion i in Being, that is, God created Matter, and 
put it into Motion, and then Matter and Motion do 
all the reſt in a ſettled Courſe, and by eſtabliſh'd 
Laws, without any need of the Divine Aid or Dire: 


ction. This Notion indeed can never be reconcil'd to 


the Scriptures, but then it is as little befriended by 
Reaſon and Natural Religion. In proof of which, I 
ſhall conſider: I. The Creation of the World. II. T he 
Preſervation of it ; and ſhall ſhew, that neither of 
them could be perform d in this way. 

I. As to the Creation, we may conſider both the 


Time and the Manner of it. And by the Time of the 


Creation, we may underſtand either the Time, when 
the Creation of the World began, or the Time which 


was taken up in the Creation of it. But this latter 
Senſe will come under what i is to be ſaid of the Man- 


ner of the Creation. 


1. The Time of eien of the World, as that 


ſignifies the Beginning of Time, or of the World's 
| Duration, 
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Duration, muſt be wholly Arbitrary, and abſolutely 
at God's Sovereign Pleaſure and Diſpoſal. For there 
could be nothing in eternal Duration to fix the Crea- 
tion of the World more to one time than another, or 
to determine why it ſhould begin ſooner or later. 
And ſince it is impoſſible that the World ſhould be e- 
ternal, it is evident, that the Time of the Creation, 
whenever it was, can be no good Objection, becauſe, 
tho the World had been created never ſo long before, 
there muſt neceſſarily have been as much a Pretence 
for ſuch an Objection. For there muſt have been ſome 
Period of Time, when the World had exiſted no lon- 
ger than it has done now : and no beginning of the 
World can be ſuppoſed ſo long ago, but ftill it might 
with the ſame Reaſon be ask'd, why it was not crea- 
ted ſooner ? | | 


2. In conſidering the Manner of the World's Crea- 


tion, I ſhall prove, (1.) That there 1s no Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the World to have been at the firſt made by 
chanical Laws, though it were preſerv d according 
to ſuch Laws. (2.) That there are ſufficient Reaſons 
to be given for its Creation in that manner, which we 
find related in the Book of Geneſis. ”- 
(1.) There is no Reaſon to ſuppoſe the World to 
have been at firſt made by Mechanical Laws, thonghit 
were preſerved according to ſuch Laws, (whereas I 
ſhall afterwards prove, that it is not preſery'd accor- 
ding to them.) There is no Reaſon that the World 
ſhould be firſt framed according to the Laws of Mo- 
tion, which are eſtabliſh'd for its Preſervation and 
Government in its fix*d| and ſettled State. The Ori- 
gine of the Univerſe was by the immediate hand of 
God, before the Appointment of the ſeveral Laws, 
which afterwards were to take place; and we may as 
well endeavour to reduce the working of Miracles to 
the ſtanding Laws of Nature as the Creation of the 
World. For certainly of all Miracles the Creation of 
the World muſt be the greateſt, not only as it _ 
| nes 
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fies the Production of Matter and Motion out of No- 


thing, but as it was the putting things into ſuch Or- 


der, as to make them capable of the Laws of Motion 
ordain'd for them. It is not yet agreed, nor is it e- 


ver like to be, what theſe Laws of Motion are, which 


the Philoſophers ſo much talk of, and there being 
ſuch a mutual Connexion and Combination of Bodies, 


and ſuch a Dependence of every Body upon ſo many 


others in every Motion, it is impoſſible to know how 
any two Bodies would act upon each other, if they 
were ſeparate from all Bodies beſides, or were out of 


that State which they now are in. It is reaſonable 


therefore to imagine, that the ſeveral Parts of the 
World muſt be ranged and ſettled before theſe Laws 
could take place ; and to reduce the Creation of the 
World to the Laws of Motion which now prevail in 
it, is to ſuppoſe a Creation antecedent to that by 
which the World was made. This is as if an [zdian 
ſhould attempt to give an Account of the making of 
a Watch by the ſeveral Motions, which he ſees per- 
form'd in it after it is made, and ſhould imagine that 


the Materials moving in ſuch a manner, at laſt arrivd 


to the exact frame ofa Watch. It is confeſs'd, that 
the firſt Animals could be produced by no Laws of 
Motion, or Powers of Nature: and is it not as rea- 
ſonable to believe, that the reſt of the Creation was 


effected by the ſame miraculous Operation, and (ac- 


cording to the Style of Moſes) by ſuch a Divine Com- 


mand, as had its immediate Effect, without any In- 


tervention of Second Cauſes? e 
. 2.) There are ſufficient Reaſons to be given for 
the Creation of the World in that manner, which we 
find related in the Book of Genes. It is great Pre- 
ſumption in Men to be too curious and inquiſitive a- 
bout the Reaſons of God's Actions: for whatever he 


delivers of himſelf, we ought entirely to believe both 


the Thing it ſelf, and the Manner and Circumſtances 


of it, Where waſt thou, when I laid the foundations of 
| | 88 * 4 
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the earth ? declare , if thou haſt underſtanding, Job 
xxXViii. 4. But this muſt be ſaid to the Glory of 
God, and to the Shame of all ſuch as cenſure and ca- 
vil at his Word, that even by Men ſuch Reaſons may 
be given of his Actions, as all his Adverſaries ſhall not 
be able to gainſay. FE 
God hath ordered all things in meaſure, and number, 
and weight, Wild. xi. 20. And as to thoſe who en- 
quire, why the World was created in ſix days rather 
than in one day, or in an inſtant, or in a long Com- 
paſs of Years, as the Laws of Matter and Motion, 
they ſay, require: It might be ſufficient to ask, why, 
if it was God's Will, the World might not be created 
in fix Days, as well as in any other number of Days, 
or ſpace of Time? If the Creation had been in an in- 
ſtant, or in a longer or ſhorter ſpace of Time, the 
Queſtion might with as much Reaſon have been put, 
why it was not created in ſix Days? Shall Men pre- 
ſume to preſcribe to God the Time and Manner of 
his Actions? Is not his own Pleaſure a ſufficient Rea» 
ſon of them? The Manner of the Creation and of the 
Flood, which have of late been the Subject of ſo ma- 
ny Diſputes, depends ſolely upon the Will and Plea- 
ſure of God, and therefore we can know only by Re- 
velation, how they were effected, and it is in vain to 
pretend that they muſt have come to paſs in this or 
that manner, unleſs it conld be prov'd, that God 
could not bring them to paſs any other way than that, 
which the Inventor of ſome Hyp:th2/is thinks fit to 
propoſe. Moſt Actions may be perform'd very diffe- 1 
rent ways; and if, for inſtance, we had only a gene- 1 
ral account of the Paſſage of the Iſraelites out of A. | | 


Opt into the Land of Canaan ; that Pharaoh purſuing | | 

them, was drown'd with his whole Army, that they 1 

travell'd in the Wilderneſs forty Years, and had a ſut- | | 
5 


ficient Proviſion of Food, and Cloathing, and Water 
tor ſo great a Multitude, in ſo barren a place, and Il 
tor ſo long a time: tho never ſo many Conjectures if 
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ſhould ſatisfy themſelves with ſuch Uncertainties, r 
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ſhould be made, how all this might be, and never ſo 


many Schemes were drawn of their Journeyings and 
Encampments; if it could be ſuppoſed poſſible, that 
one of all theſe might prove true, yet it would be ut- 
terly impoſſible to know which were it. But when 
we are only told, that God created the World in ſix 
Days, and that ſuch and ſuch things were created on 
each of theſe Days, that he brought a Deluge of Wa- 
ters upon the whole Earth, for the Sins of Mankind; 


which continued for ſuch a time upon the face of the 


Earth; ſome Men will needs aſſign the particular 
Means and Manner, by which both the Creation and 
the Flood mult neceſſarily have been brought to paſs, 
as if the Wiſdom and Power of God, and the Nature 


of things could admit of no other way, but what they 
can explain. We may eſteem the Learning, and ad- 


mire the Sagacity, and allow the good Intentions of 


theſe Authors; but when any one advanceth an Hypo- 


theſis in contradiction to all others, and propoſes it, 
not as probable, but as the only true Explication of 
Scripture, and poſitively maintains, not only that 


things might be ſo, if God pleas'd, but that they were 


ſo, and could not be otherwiſe; this to me ſeems more 
unaccountable, than any thing J ever met with beſides, 
in the very worſt Hypotheſis. We can know nothing 
of the way and manner how God has been pleas'd to 
do any thing but by his own Revelation. If each Hype- 
theſis were poſſible, yet no Man could be certain which 


were the right, or that any of them were ſo; becauſe 


God might make uſe of ſome other Means than what 
Men can imagine. But when the ſeveral Hypotheſes 
deſtroy one another, and every one pretends to ſet up 
his own in contradiction to all the reſt, and none can 


maintain its Ground any longer than till another has 


been brought to confute it, it were ſtrange, if Men 
a- 
ther than with the plain Word of God. +6 
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According to any Mechanical Hypothefis, (tho there 
were no Vacuum) ſo many Accidents muſt continual- 
ly intervene in a Chaos of Matter confuſedly rolling 
and knocking one part of it againſt another, that it 
ſeems next to an impoſſibility, that it ſhould ever 
ſettle into any Order: at leaſt, if Matter had been 
left to its own workings and jumblings according to 
any Mechanical Laws of Motion, the World, for ought 
any Man can prove, might not have been made to this 
moment. So far is it from being poſſible to under- 
ſtand, how, upon Mechanical Principles, the World 
ſhould have been made in ſix Years, rather than in fix 
Days, conſiſting of four and twenty Hours. It is there- 
fore the boldeſt Attempt that can be conceived, for 
Men to pretend to aſſign the ſeveral ſteps and degrees 
in the proceſs of this wonderful Operation, with as 
much eaſe and certainty, as if they had all the Mate- 
rials by them in their Laboratory, and could perform 
it as readily as an ordinary courſe of Chymiſtry. Next 
to attempt the making of a World, what Under- 
taking can be more daring than to pretend to diſcover 
how it was made? To make a World muſt undoubt- 
edly be the Work of God, and he alone can declare 
how he made it. But Reaſons may be given for the 
Creation of the World in fix Days; 1. With reſpect to 
Angels; 2. With reſpe& to Men. | 

1. With reſpe& to the Angels. It is * St. Auſtin's 
Opinion, that the ſix Days of the Creation of the 
World in the Book of Genefis, are diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to the Perception which the Angels had of 
the Creation; from whence was framed that diſtin- 
tion of the > Schoolmen, between Cogritio Matutina, 
and Cognitio Veſpertina. And tho' what I am about 
to ſay, is not exactly agreeable to St. Auſtin s Notion, 
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yet I hope his Authority will warrant my arguing 


from this Topick, to ſuch as may think it new and 


fingular. OE 
The Angels were the beginning of the Creation , 


and were created probably in the Morning of the firſt 
Day. For in the Book of Job, God ſays, that when 
the Foundations of the Earth were laid, the Morning 


Stars ſang together, and all the Sons of God ſhouted for 
joy, Job xxxviii. 7. from whence we learn, that the 


Angels were created before this viſible World, and 


lorified God for his creating it. Now the Angels, tho” 
bleſſed and glorious Spirits, yet are infinite, and are 


unable to comprehend and fathom the wonderful 
Works of God; there are things which the Angels de- 

re to look into, 1 Pet. 1. 12. and the more they know 
of God and his Works, the more they adore and 
praiſe him. The whole Scene of the Creation ſeems 


to have been laid open in order before them, ac- 


cording to the ſeveral degrees and the various natures 


of things, whereby they muſt have had a fuller view 


and a clearer underſtanding of the Divine Power and 
Wiſdom, than they could have had, if the World 
had ſtarted forth in an inſtant, and jump'd, as it 
were, into this beautiful Frame and Order. As he 
who ſees the whole method and contrivance of any cu- 


rious Piece of Art, values and admires the Artiſt more 


than one does that beholds it in Groſs. God was 
pleaſed therefore to diſplay his Glory before the An- 
gels, and by ſeveral ſteps and degrees, to excite their 
Praiſe, and Love, and Adoration, which moved them 


to Songs and Shouts of Joy, and by this means his Glo- 


ry and their own Happineſs was advanced, much be- 


yond what it would have been, if all things had been 
created and diſpoſed into their Rank and Order at one 


moment. They look'd into the firſt Principles and 


Seeds of Things, and every day preſented them with | 


a glorious ſpectacle of new Wonders; the firſt ſeven 


Days of the World, they kept a continual Triumph 
| 0 
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or Jubilee; and thus their Voices were tun'd and rais'd, 
as I may ſay, to thoſe Praiſes, which were to be their 
Employment and their Happineſs to all Eternity ; the 
more they ſaw, the more they knew, and the more 
they know of the Works of God, the more they for 
ever love and adore him. 
' This affords us a Reaſon, why ſo much more time 
was ſpent in the forming of the Earth, and the Crea- 
tures belonging to it, than in the formation of the 
heavenly Bodies. Becauſe the Heavens are of an uni- 
form and ſimilar Nature, and a vaſt Vacuum is now 
ſuppoſed to be in them, and therefore the Nature of 
them might, without any ſucceſſive Production, be 
diſplayed at once to the Angels; but the Earth being 
of a compound Nature, and containing Creatures of 
very different kinds, it required more time to give 
2 diſtin& Perception of the ſeveral Parts and Species 
of it. And the Planets being of the like nature with 
the Earth, ſince the Earth, the Seat of Man's Habita- 
tion was framed by ſuch leiſurely degrees, as might 
give a {uitable Idea of it; the other Planets might be 
framed at once, there being nothing more in them 
than what was obſervable in the formation of the Earth, 
or they might be framed together with the Earth by the 
ſame Meaſures and — 887 
But according to the mechanical way, the Angels 
would have only the proſpect of a vaſt Chaos, rolling 
and working for many thouſands of Years, perhaps be- 
fore any thing conſiderable could have been framed 
out of it: And thoſe tedious Delays muſt yet, ac- 
cording to this Notion, have been carried on by ſuch 
certain Methods, that there could have been little 
wonderful in it to an Angel, when the mechanical 
Philoſophers themſelves think they can point out the 
ſeyeral Steps and Motions by which all was done. 
The making of Man was the laſt and finiſhing Work 
of the Creation, when the World was prepared for the 
reception of him, and he was made with much So- 
* Ilemnity. 
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lemnity. Let us make Man in our Image, after our 
Likeneſs, Gen. 1. 26. and the Man and the Woman 
were made apart. For Adam was created with all 
the Perfections ſuitable for him, both as a Man, and 
as the firſt Man, out of whom Eve was to be formed: 
As Man he was to have all the Parts and Faculties 
which Men have now, but in greater perfection; as 
the firſt Man, he was beſides to have a Rib, or © Part, 
out of which the Woman was to be made. Which be- 
ing the principal, and, as it were, the ſeminal Mat- 
ter, no mention 1s made of any other; but as Ani- 
mals and Plants are properly faid to come from the 
Seed, tho' they are not made of that only; ſo Eve 
was properly made of Adam's Rib, tho' other Mat- 
ter beſides might go to her Compoſition. This way 
of Formation was to betoken that Love and' Duty 
which ought to be between Husband and Wife. And 
as the Creation and Happineſs of Man provoked the 
Envy of Evil Angels, ſo no doubtit occaſioned the Joy 


i 


and Praiſe of the Good ones. | 

2. By this ſucceſſive and gradual production and 
diſpoſition of things in ſix days at the Creation, the 
Glory of God is likewiſe more manifeſted to Men than 
it would have been, if all had been done at once, or 
by ſlow and tedious Methods. This gives us a more 

clear and diſtin& comprehenſive Notion of the Works 
of God than we could otherwiſe have had. It 1s ac- 
knowledged, that Moſes has given ſuch an Account of 
the Creation, as is more intelligible and better adap- 
ted to the Capacities of the generality of Men, than 
that which any one would now obtrude upon us as 4 
true Account of it: But whatever Reaſons can be 
| c Dic:nt etiam Unam ex coſtis ejus idem eſſe quod unam ex par- 
tibus ejus, vel unam partem ejus, quam explicationem confirmant ex eb 
quod in Targum vocabulum Tzelah coſta redditur per Setar ut 
Tzelah coſta Tabernaculi redditur in Targum per Setar latus Taber- 
naculi, ita hic dicunt Mitzalotar idem eſſs quod Miſſitrohi. Mai- 
mon. More Nevoch. Part 2. c. 30. 5 5 
aſſigned 
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iTencd why the Creation ſhould be deſcribed as it is in 


the Book of Genefis; the lame Reaſons will prove, that it 
was fitting it ſhould beſo performed: If it be more ſui- 
table to the Capacities and Apprehenſions of Men, that 
the Creation of the World ſhould be delivered to us as fi- 
niſhed in ſix days, rather than in a leſs or a longer time; 
it was fit that it ſhould have been really finiſhed in this 
ſpace of time, and ſhould be indeed ſo performed as 
might make the Hiſtory the more uſeful to us. For, in 


reſpect of God, it was alike to create all things in an in- 


{tant, or to do it ſucceſſively in a ſhorter or a longer 


time; and in reſpect of Mankind, no Reaſon can be aſ- 


ſigned why the Hiſtory of the Creation ſhould be deli- 
vcred ſo as to repreſent it to Men as performed in this 
manner; bur the ſame Reaſon will hold, why it ſhould 
have been in the ſame manner performed. 


God bleſſed the ſeventh Day, and ſanctiſied it, becauſe 
that in it he had reſted from all his Work which God crea- 


ted and made, Gen. ii. 3. and {o, Exod. xx. 10, f I. the 
Obſervation of the Sabbath, or of one Day in ſeven to 
the Honour of God, is eſtabliſhed upon the World's 
being created in ſix Days; and therefore, if it be rea- 
ſonable to keep one Day in ſeven holy, in remembrance 
of the Creation, it muſt be reaſonable that the Creation 
of the World ſhould have been performed in ſix Days, 
ſince the obligation to obſerve a ſeventh Day in remem- 
brance of the Creation, implies that God reſted on the 
ſeyenth Day after he had created the World in ſix, or 
in the ſame ſpace of time; which is contained in ſix 
Days. God ſaw it fitting that a Day ſhould be ſet a- 


part to commemorate the Creation, and to praiſe him 


for all his wonderful Works, and that this Day ſhould 

return at ſuch a diſtance of time; and he obſerved ſuch 

Order in the Creation, that every Day between theſe 

Periods of Time, might bring {ome particular Work 

of it to remembrance, and every ſeventh Day might 

conclude in the Commemoration of the whole Crea- 
ton, 
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Our Saviour anſwers the Phariſees, when they pro- 
poſed the Queſtion to him about Divorces ,. by put- 
ting them in mind of the Order which God uſed in 
the Creation, Have ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning made them Male and Female? and 


ſaid, for this canſe ſhall a Man l:ave Father and Mother, 


and ſhall cleave to his Wife, and they twain ſhall be one 
Fleſh * Marth. xix. 4, 5. And St. Paul in like man- 
ner, to ſhew that the Woman ought not to uſurp Au- 


thority over the Man, proves it by this Argument: 


For Adam was firſt formed, then Eve, 1 Tim. 11. 13. and 
in another place, and upon another occaſion, he ob- 
ſerves, that the Man is not of the Woman, but the Woman 
of the Man, 1 Cor. xi. 8. And long before the Pro- 
phet Malachi had argued from the ſame Topick, Ma- 
lach. ii. 15. And Heb. iv. 4. it is noted, that God 
did reſt the ſeventh Day from all his Morks; from whence 
the Apoſtle concludes, that he that is entred into his 
reſt, be alſo hath ceaſed from his oum Works, as God did 
from his, ver. 10. Now as theſe, and whatever other 
Arguments are to be found in the Scriptures of the 
like nature, do evidently ſuppoſe the Creation of the 
World in the ſame manner, as it 1s related in the Book 
of Geneſis; ſo they explain to us the Reaſons why it 
was thus created. For all theſe Arguments had been 
Joſt, and there could have been no ground for them, 
if the World had been otherwiſe created. As certain- 
ly therefore as this Arguing from the manner of the 


Creation is good; fo certain it is, both that the 


World was fo created, and that there was great rea- 
ſon for it. | Wm 7 
But whatever ſome Philoſophers may think now, 
there is nothing which would have been more diſ- 
agrceable to the Notions of the generality of the wiſeſt 


Men in all Ages, than that the World ſhould be made 


upon mechanical Principles. He ſpake, and it was 
done, he commanded, and it ſtood faſt, Pal. xxxill. 9- 
He commanded, and they were created, Pſal. cxlviii. 5- 


This 
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This expreſſes not only the truth of the Hiſtory, but 


the general ſenſe of Mankind, who have ever had this 
Notion of God d, that to command and to do is the 


| fame thing with him. And therefore the Obje&ion , 


till of late, has run the other way, that God did ra- 
ther create the World in an inſtant than in fix Days. 
It was little ſuſpe&ed formerly, that divers Years or 
many Ages were ſpent in the Creation. It was in the 
Deſcription of the Creation of the World, that Longi- 
nus obſerved the ſublime Style of Moſes, and if the Re- 
lation of it be admirable, the Creation it ſelf, in ſuch 
4 manner as is there related, muſt be much more ad- 


mirable. For it is proper for it to be thus deſcribed, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe it was proper for it 


in this manner to be done. But what would Longi- 
mus have ſaid, if the Creation had been related to 


have been performed, not by any command which had 


its immediate effect, but by the tedious proceſs of me- 


| chanical Cauſes? What Grandeur, what Evidence of 


the Divine Power and Majeſty is there in this more 


than in any Chymical Operation, if the mechanical 


Hypotheſis were true? | 

It were ſtrange Preſumption to demand of Almigh- 
ty God a Reaſon of all his Actions, and not to believe 
him upon his Word, that he has done any thing, but 


- when and how ſome Men conceit it ought to have been 


done. But what I have now ſaid, may at leaſt ſerve 
to ſilence the Cavils of ſuch Men. 

IT. The Preſervation of the World is not per- 
formed according to mechanical Laws or Principles. 
The mechanical Hypotheſis ſuppoſes that Bodies act 
upon Bod'es, or Actives upon Paſlives, in a certain 
courſe, and according to ſuch Laws, as that being left 
to themſelves, they neceſſarily produce their Effects 
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without any immediate interpoſition of a Divine 


Power. But this Notion is grounded wholly upon 


1. It ſuppoſes that there was at firſt a certain quan- 


tity of Motion infuſed or impreſſed upon Matter, 
which ftill continues paſſing from one Body to ano- 
ther, according to certain Methods or Rules pre- 
ſcribed. But this Suppoſition that there is always the 


ſame Quantity of Motion in the World, is wholly pre- 
carious, or rather notoriouſly falſe: For upon the 
encreaſe of Mankind, and of all other Animals, mult 
not Motion, in which all Animal Life confilts; neceſ- 


ſarily encreaſe in the ſame Proportion? Or, is there 
the ſame Motion in the Food we eat, that there 1s in 
the Blood and Animal Spirits? And the beſt Philo- 
ſophers have been able to give no account how Motion 


can be communicated without an immediate impulſe 
or concourſe of the Divine Power. Ya 
2. By the mechanical Hypothefis, it is ſuppoſed as 


a thing certain, that there is a Plenum, which at. leaſt 
is very uncertain, or rather it has been demonſtrated 


by Sir Iſaac Newton, that there is a Vacuum not only 


interſperſed, but of a prodigious, and almoſt-incre- 
dible extent, at the diſtance of the Earth's Semidi- 


ameter from us. And by his Principles, Gravitati- 


on muſt proceed from an immediate and conſtant 
impreſſion or impulſe of God. For it proceeds from 


no Action of one Body upon another, but is a Quali- 


ty belonging to all Matter alike, and to every Particle 
of Matter, however ſeparate and diſtant from all 
others. The Projectile Motion, and that Attractiue 
Force, by which the Planets are carried in their Or- 
bits, cannot be communicated or performed accord- 
ing to any mechanical Laws, whereby they are deter- 
mined from a Refilinear to an Orbicular Motion. For 
Bodies can act upon Bodies only by contact, and there- 
fore cannot communicate their Motion, or any way 
determine, or affect the Motion of each other in a Va- 

cuum, 
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cim, ſo vaſt as it muſt be near the circumference of 
the ſevetal Orbits, ſo that the old Occult Qualities and 
Subſtantial Forms were not more repugnant to the Me- 
chanical Hypothe/is than , theſe Principles are. The Be- 
ing of a Vacuum muſt ſuppoſe an immediate Divine 
Power neceſſary to keep the Syſtem of the World in 
that Order in which we ſee it continue. For other- 
wiſe by this Principle of Gravitation's being inherent 
in every part of Matter, all Bodies would preſs to- 
wards the Center, and in a Yacuum there can be no- 
thing to hinder their Tendency towards it, till they 
come crowding one upon another; ſo that all the Or- 
der of things would ſoon be reduced to one confuſed 
Heap or Maſs, unleſs ſome 1mmaterial Power inter- 
poſed to hinder it. | } a+ 4 reve J 

It is evident then, that the Mechanical Hypotheſis is 
quite deſtroy d by theſe Principles. For by theſe here 
is no Connexion of Cauſes and Effects according to a- 
ny Laws of mere Matter and Motion; but all muſt be 
dene by the immediate Power of God, Gravitation 
and the Projectile Motion mult be impreſs'd and ſuſ- 
pended without any Dependence. upon ſurrounding 
Bodies; they muſt produce their Effects through pro- 
digious void Spaces, where Bodies have no Commu- 
nication of Motion from one to another. And all be- 
ing perform'd by the immediate directing and aſſiſt- 
ing hand of God, a Man may as well pretend to ſolve 
a Miracle mechanically, as to give any Account of the 
Phenomena of Nature by Mechanical Laws according 
to theſe Principles. Through an immence void ſpace, 
the Sun's Rays find their regular and conſtant. wav, 
and in a few minutes paſs from the Sun to the Earth; 
for which there is no Cauſe aſſignable from the Attra- 
Give Power; which ſhould rather detain the Rays of 
Light in a perpetual Circulation about the Sun's Cen- 
ter, than dart them forth, by ſo violent a Motion, to 
the remoteſt Diſtances. But God ſaid, let there be 
light, and there was light, Gen. 1. 14. He has prepar'd 
te 1 the 


* 
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ye light and the ſun, Pſal. Ixxiv. 16. This is the beſt 
and moſt philoſophical account, that has ever been 


given of the Production of Light. For by a late Diſ- 


courſe of the ſame © excellent Author laſt mention'd, it 
is evident, that all the Phenomena of Light depend up- 


on no Mechanical Laws, but are directly contrary to 


them. Heſhews, © That all homogeneal Light has 
ce its proper Colour, anſwering to its Degree of Re- 
cc frangibility, or to ſpeak properly, it has a certain 
cc Power and Diſpoſition to excite this or that Co- 
© Jour; and the Colour cannot be changed by Re- 
ce flexions or Refractions: That the Whiteneſs of the 
ce Sun's Light 1s compounded of all the Primary Co- 
£ Jours mix'd in a due Proportion. That every Ray 
te of Light, in its Paſſage through any refracting Sur- 


( face, is put into a certain tranſient Conſtitution or 


cc State, which in the Progreſs of the Ray returns at 


c certain Intervals, and diſpoſes the Ray at every Re- 
ce turn to be eaſily tranſmitted through the next re- 
© fracting Surface, and between the Returns to be ea- 


ce fily refracted by it. Theſe Returns he terms, its 


* Fits of eaſy Refraction, and its Fits of eaſy Tranſmiſſi- 
* on, and the Space between the Returns, the Inter- 
F vals its Fits; and the Intervals of theſe Fits have 
* Analogy to the Notes in Muſick. Laſtly, that the 


* Cauſe of Reflexion is not the impinging of Light 


* on the ſolid or impervious parts of Bodies, as is 


te commonly believ'd. From all which we may con- 


clude, that Natural Philoſophy muſt now be no lon- 
ger look d upon as a Science, but a Hiſtory; and he 
is to be eſteemꝰd the beſt Philoſopher, who can belt 
diſcover the Operations of Nature, and leaſt pretends 
to Mechanical Explications of them. 45 


3. The Abettors of the Mechanical Hypothefis argue, 


that God acts in the moſt general and uniform ways; 


17 „ — » 
— 
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e Sir Iſ. Newton's Opticks, L i. p. 87, 90, 98. J. ii. p. 65, 77» 
that 
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that it is more becoming his Wiſdom to ler Nature 
have its Courſe ; and that conſtantly to interpoſe, 
would be a Diſparagement to the Order and Contri- 
rance in his Eſtabliſnment of the Laws of Motion; 
that Matter and Motion are with that Wiſdom ſet to 


work, that they can perform all without any more 


than preſerving and ſuſtaining them in their Being 
and Operations; and that he is the beſt Artiſt, who 
can contrive an Engine that ſhall need the leaſt med- 
dling with, after it is made. But it ought to be con- 
ſider d, what the Nature of the Engine is, and what 
the ends and uſes of it are, and it the Nature of it 
be ſuch, that it cannot anſwer the ends for which it 
was framed without ſometimes an aſſiſting hand, it 
would be no. point of Wiſdom in the Artificer, for 
the Credit of his Contrivance, to loſe the moſt uſeful 
Ends deſign d by it. As if among other uſes this cu- 
rious Engine were deſign'd to reward the good, and 
puniſh bad Men; to remove the Puniſhment upon A- 
mendment, and to renew it upon a Relapſe: Since 
Brute Matter is uncapable of varying its Motion, and 
ſuiting it ſelf to the ſeveral States and Changes of Free 
Agents; he muſt aſſiſt it unleſs he will loſe the Chief 
end for which it is to ſerve. It is no defect in the Skill 
and Wiſdom of the Almighty; that Matter and Mo- 
tion have not Free Will as Men have: But it would be 
2 great defect in his Wiſdom, not to make them the 
Inſtruments of Rewards and Puniſnments, becauſe it 
is impoſſible for them of themſelves to apply and ſuit 
themſclves tothe ſeveral States and Conditions of Free 
Agents. UT „ 
The Nature of Matter and Motion is ſuch, that 
they cannot ſerve all the deſigns of their Creator with- 
out his Interpoſition, and therefore he conſtantly doth 
interpoſe according to a certain Tenour which he has 


preſcribed to himſelf; but this Tenour and Courſe is 


alter d upon ſome important Occaſions. In a natural 
and ordinary way he cures Diſcaſes, ſends Rain or 
| P 4 dry 
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dry Weather, or elſe our Prayers to him would be in- 


ſignificant upon ſuch Occaſions, and there would be 
no room left for his inflicting theſe Temporal Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. He feeds the Hungry that 
cry to him, and he puniſhes the Wicked, when he ſees 
it fitting, by Famine, or Drought, or Peſtilence, and 
cauſes it to rain upon one City, and cauſes it not to rain 
pow another City (Amos iv. 7.) in the ordinary me- 
thods of his Providence. But ſometimes he alters 


theſe ordinary methods, and acts above them or con- 


trary to them, to ſignalize his Mercy or his Judg- 


ments: And thus Chriſt ted ſo many thouſands in 


the Wilderneſs, and God rain'd down Fire from Hea- 


ven upon Sodom and Gomorrah by a particular and mi- 


raculous Diſpenſation. Miracles are the particular 
Appointment of God in - peculiar. Caſes and Occa- 
ſions, and the Courſe of Nature is his general and 


. perpetual Appointment at all other times. God at no 


time leaves Nature to it ſelf, but ever concurs with 
it, by aſſiſting its power and directing its courſe; he 
ordinarily interpoſes in the conſtant courſe of Things, 
according to cſtabliſh'd Laws: But Miracles are his 
wonderful Work, when he interpoſes in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and alters that method which he has 


-preſcribed to himſelf to obſerve in the common courſe 


of Nature. God doth not in an extraordinary man- 
ner interpoſe to prevent the irregular or unuſual Pro- 
ductions of Nature, as in monſtrous Births, &c. For 


how irregular ſoever theſe may ſeem, yet they are ac- 
cording to this ſtanding Rule, that they, ſhall be ſuf- 


fer d to happen in certain Caſes; and they rarely hap- 
pening, ſerve to illuſtrate the Divine Wiſdom in com 


triving Nature, fo that in its general courſe all its 


Operations ſhould be regular and uniform ; and from 
hence it appears that God doth not extraordinarily 


interpoſe to alter the courſe of Nature; but for great 


Ends, ſuperior to thoſe which concern only the mate- 


We 
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We may well ſuppoſe that God has as much Re- 
gard to his Wiſdom in his Government of the Moral, 
as of the material Part of the Creation; and yet he 
has added ſupplemental Laws to enforce the moral 
Laws, and theſe additional Laws have been changed, 
as the Circumſtances and Condition of Men required. 
Why then ſhould the Laws of the material World be 
ſo much more ſacred; as that he ſhould never inter- 


meddle with them? He aſſiſts moral Agents with the 


continual Supplies of his Grace, and Natural Agents 
with that Help which 1s needful for them to pertorm 
his Will. God may haſten and aſſiſt Natural Caules 
upon our Prayers, he may quicken the motions and 
enforce the Powers of Nature, and remove ſecret Im- 


pediments, to help and make way for Natural Ope- 


rations, or he may ſuſpend or retard Natural Cauſes. 

To ſay that God has ſo order d the courſe of Na- 
ture, as upon the Foreſight of Mens Prayers to him, 
to grant them what they pray for, and upon the Fore- 
light that they will not pray, to with-hold from them 
what they want by Mechanical Laws, is by no means 
ſatisfactory. For there is neither Proof nor poſſibili- 
ty of Proof of it; it is merely a Suppoſition without 
any ground of Reaſon, but only this, that the Mecha- 
nical Notion cannot otherwiſe be maintain'd. But J 
will ſuppoſe with much more Reaſon, that two Men 
are ſick of the ſame Diſeaſe, that the Circumſtances of 
the Diſeaſe are all the ſame, and all outward Acci- 
dents likewiſe the ſame, till the Prayers of one of 
them make a Difterence. For one of theſe Men upon 
his Prayers recovers, . the other neglecting to pray, 


dies. The Natural Cauſes are ſuppoſed to be the 


lame, excepting only ſo far as Prayer moves God in 


his mercy to make a Difference-in their Caſe. To fay 


that this neyer happen'd, is. wholly precarious; and 
hard to believe; fince it probably may often happen 
in Epidemical Diſtempers ;, but it is much harder to 
believe that it can never happen; and if this either 
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Prayers, by the Contrivance of Mechanical Laws in 
their firſt Eſtabliſhment, but by an immediate Act, 
that God aſſiſts Men upon their Prayers to him. The 
{trange Providential Deliverances of ſome certain Per- 
ſons are obſervable in every Age, and all Hiſtories 


mention them. But how fhall particular Men, amidſt 


the greateſt Dangers, be preferv'd in the common Ca- 
lamities of the Sword, and Famine, and Peſtilence, 
but by a particular interpoſing Provid»*nce ? Were 
theſe Men, who have been fo remarkably preſerv'd, all 
of one Conſtitution? Or do Soldiers ſlay mechanically, 
tho' the Plague and Famine ſhould be ſuppoſed to do 
ſo? I wonder it ſhould be thought leſs agreeable to 
Philoſophy, for God to interpoſe in directing Natural 
Cauſes than in over-ruling moral Agents, where the 
Deſigns ot Divine providence equally require it. The 
ſame Pre vidence delivers both from the ſnare of the 


Hunter, nd from the noiſom peſtilence. A thouſand ſhall 
fall befic es thee, and ten thouſand at thy right hand, but 


it ſhall not come nigh thee, Pſal. xci. 3, 7. Ne I 

4. The Mechanical Philoſophy proceeds upon a 
wrong Notion of God, ſuppoſing it unworthy of him 
to be concern'd immediately in every thing which is 
done. Wemay as well imagine it below him to know 
every thing, as ſuppoſe it unworthy of him to con- 
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have or can happen, it is not upon Foreſight of their 


— 


cern himſelf in it: And yet he cannot but know every 


thing, being Omniſcient; and he cannot but concurin 
every Operation of Natural Cauſes, being Omnipre- 
ſent, and wherever he is, he acts. It is the Perfecti- 
on of the Eye to ſee all that is within View, how ſmall 
and inconſiderable ſoever it be; nay, the ſmaller the 
Object diſcern'd is, the more perfect it proves the 
Sight to be: And if a Man could do every little thing 
at the ſame time that he does things of Importance, 
and with no Trouble to himſelf, it would be farely 
more Perfection in him than to do theſe only. But 4 
Variety of Buſineſs is troubleſome to Men, —_— 

| | | ails 
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Affairs hinder and call them off from thoſe of mo- 
ment. Tho' with God it is quite otherwiſe; he acts 
with the ſame Eaſe wherewith he ſees or knows or 
exiſts; he knows all things with one Omniſcient 
Thought, and he does all things by one Omnipotent 
Act, nothing can be in the leaſt difficult to him, and 
nothing can be done without him, in Him we live and 
move and have our Being, Acts xvii. 28. And what 
the Scripture delivers relating to the Creation and 
Preſervation of the World, may, in ſtrictneſs of Phi- 
loſophy, be taken in a proper and literal Senſe. But 
do Men indeed conſider what it is to make and pre- 
ſerve a World, when they pretend to ſhew by what 
ſteps God proceeds in it, and to explain the whole 
Proceſs, as it were, of the Operation ? Is there not 
infinite Wiſdom! required to know whatinfinite Power 
only can effect? 1 
And after all, it is very probable both from Scrip- 
ture and from Reaſon, that the inviſible and immate- 
rial part of the Creation has a greater Share in the 
Guidance and Conduct of the viſible and material part 
of it, than is commonly ſuppoſed. For ſince the won- 
derful Improvement of experimental Philoſophy, and 
the various Hypotheſes which have been rais'd upon it; 
Men have been apt to look upon natural Philoſophy 
not only as a diſtin& Science, but as wholly ſeparate 
from the reſt, as if there were no Subordination and 
Dependence between the viſible and inviſible World ; 
whereas it is reaſonable to believe, that there is a con- 
tinued Connexion and Chain of Cauſes in the Opera- 
tions and Productions of things, and a conſtant Influ- 
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ence and Intercourſe between the ſuperior and inferior 
Cc created Beings. It is certain that God uſeth the Mi- 
8 niſtry of Angels in the Government of the World, 
e, but how far, and to what particular purpoſes, and 
y upon what occaſions, no Man is able to determine: 


However, thoſe who have been the moſt curious En- 
quirers into Nature, daily meet with ſo many _ 
| aud 
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and ſtrange Diſcoveries, that they have bcen forc'd to 

complain, that the Contrivers of Hypotheſes have been 

too haſty in framing them without a ſufficient number 
of Experiments; from whence we may conlude, that | 
if Men will firſt content themſelves to make Experi- 
ments in order to give a true Hiſtory of the Phænome- : 
na of Nature, before they attempt to ſolve them upon N 
their own Principles, the World will have an end be- f 
fore any complete Syſtem can be contrived to give any 0 
tolerable Account of them. c 
x 
\ 


I will conclude this Chapter in the Words, with 
which Mr. Huygens concludes his Conjectures concern- 
ing the Planetary Worlds. For iny part, ſays he, I 
ſhall be very well contented, and ſhall count I have done a 
great matter, if I can but come to any knowledge of the 
Nature of things as they now are, never troubling my head 
about their Beginning, or how they were made, knowing 
That to be out of the Reach of Humane Knowledge, or e- 
ven Conjecture. 


HAP. x. 
Of Liber Habitable WWorlds beſides this Earth. 


"Hoſe who think that there muſt be other Worlds 
inhabited beſides this Earth, where we dwell, 
or r that elſe the Planets would be aſcleſs, and the Stars, 
which are like ſo many Suns, would ſhine o little ps = 

. poſe, do not conſider, that 5 
I. It is as eaſy for Omnipotence to . a Planet or 
Star, as it is to make the leaſt thing in Nature. s 
II. The Glory of God Almighty in manifeſting his WM A 
Power and Wiſdom, by making and preſerving ſuch er 


vaſt Bodies in their ſeveral Orbs and Motions may be he þ 
a ſufficient Reaſon for their Creation, tho? his Wit BE, 
dom ſhould ſee it fit not to have them inhaþited, For mati 


cho every thing be equally eaſy for God to Paſs I. $ 
yet 


et 


— 
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yet Men are apt to admire the Works of this kind 
moſt. They employ the Wits of many Men in all A 
ges to conſider their End and Nature, and to calculate 
their Diſtances and Motions, whoſe Curioſity might 
otherwiſe be very ill employed: there are ſome Ge- 
nius's deſign'd, as it were, for theſe Studies, and they 
would want Matter to work upon without ſuch Qb- 


| jets. The Heavens declare the Glory of Ged,, and the 
Firmament ſheweth his handy-work, Pal. xix. 1. This 


expreſſes the general ſenſe of Mankind, and is the 
Voice, as it were, of Nature it ſelf, as well as the 


Word of God. * Anaxagoras ſaid, he was ſent into 


the World to contemplate the heavenly Bodies, and 
b Pythagoras ſaid the fame thing: And the contempla- 
tion of them has-contributed more than any one thing 


in Nature beſides, to preſerve a ſenſe of Religion a- 
mong Heathens. And the © beſt and wiſeſt of them 


thought, that they could never enough extol the Beau- 


ty, and Uſefulneſs, and wondrous Excellency of theſe 
Bodies. And theſe Parts of Nature which are ſo be- 


neficial, and afford ſuch ſatisfaction to Mankind in 
general, may fully anſwer all the Ends needful in their 


Creation, tho* they ſhould not be deſigned for ſuch 
tarther Uſes, as ſome modern Philoſophers have con- 
trived for them. | | 
III. As the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, and ma- 
ny of the fix d Stars were not diſcovered, till the In- 


1 — eos, 


* * 


a Diog. Laert. b Iambl. vit. Pythag. J. 11. c. 9. 

c Celſos & erectos conſtituit (homines Deus) t Deorum cognitio- 
nem, cel im intuentes, capere poſſent. Sunt enim & terra homines, 
non ut incolæ atque habitatores, ſed quaſi ſpectatores ſuperarum re- 
rum atque cœleſtium, quarum ſpectaculum ad nullum alind genus 
Animantium pertinet. Cic. De Nat. Deor. l. 2. S. 140. Jam 
vero circuitus Solis & Lune, reliquorummque ſiderum, quanquam ett- 
am aa Mundi coherentiam pertinent, tamen & ſpectaculum homint- 
bus prebent. Nulla eſt enim inſatiabilior ſpecies, nulla pulchrior, & 


ad rationem ſolertiamque praftantior : eorum enim curſus demetitt 


maturitates Temporum, & varietates, mutatione [gue cognovimus. 
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vention of T eleſcopes; ſo there are admirable Marks 
of Wiſdom in many other Parts of Nature, which 


were never known till of late, and never could have 


been diſcovered, but by the help of Microſcopes. But 
| Men are not the only Creatures, which are capable of 
praiſing and magnifying God for his wonderful Works: 
Angels, who know. them more perfectly, do it much 
more; and they have need of no artificial Inſtru- 
ments to make Diſcoveries of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Power. 


IV. The Stars may be of great benefit and uſeful- 


neſs in the World, tho' they neither have that Influ- 
ence which Aſtrologers vainly ſuppoſe, nor are as 
Suns to other Earths: For they ſerve to keep the 
circumjacent Air or Ather in Motion, which other- 
wiſe. would congeal or ſtagnate; and to maintain 


that perpetual Circulation of Fluid Matter, which 


paſſes from Orb to Orb, through the Univerſe, and 
gives Life to all Things. It is now held, that the 
Rays of Light never returning to their Fountain, the 
Heat, and Light, and Bulk of the Sun, and Fix d Stars, 
conſtantly decreaſe; tho the Decreaſe is fo very in- 
conſiderable, that it is believed to be demonſtrable , 
that if all the Fluid, which the Sunloſes in a Tear, were 
brought into a ſolid Form, it would not equal a grain of 
Sand. This muſt needs appear incredible to any one, 
who conſiders the- prodigious efflux of Light from 
the Sun continually, in every point of ſpace. And is 


it not evident, that the Planets, by Reflexion, return 


their Light to the Sun, and that there is a conſtant mu- 
tual communication of Light between the San and the 


Fix'd Stars? And therefore, by both theſe ways, why 


may there not be a conſtant ſupply of luminous Mat- 


ter, in proportion to that which is emitted? For tho 


the Planets do not return ſo much as they receive ; 
yet as this loſs would be ſmall, ſo it may be made up 
by the Light tranſmitted to the Sun from the Fix'd 
Stars; for if moſt, or many of the Stars, ſhould have 
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no Planets in their Orbits, tho' the Sun ſhould return 
to them as much Light as he receives from them, 
yet a conſtant circulation of luminous Matter may be 
maintained with little diminution. And whatever the 
diminution be, it may be ſupplyed by the Matter, 
which muſt be attracted by ſo vaſt Bodies as the Sun 
and Stars are, and become immediately inflamed and 
added to the Maſs of Light. 
V. Tho' this Earth be but ſmall, in compariſon of 
the ambient Heavens, yet the Inhabitants of it, from 


the beginning of the World to this time, have been 


exceeding numerous, and may be ſtill vaſtly more 
numerous before the end of it. And we muſt con- 


ſider the Earth, not as it is at one particular Time, 


but as it is the Seat of Mankind, and the Habitati- 
on of all Generations for all Succeſſions of Ages. And 
under this Notion, the Earth is no ſuch contemp- 
tible place, tho it be very ſmall, in reſpect of the 
Heavens that ſurround it. Nor is it ftrange that the 


material World, how capacious ſoever it be, ſhould be 


made for Mankind, to whom the Angels are Mini- 
ſtring Spirits, and for whom the Son of God himſelf 
was pleaſed to die. F 

VI. There are few or none of the Planets, but 
what by reaſon of their too near or too remote di- 
{tance from the Sun, ſeem incapable of being inhabi- 
ted. M. Huygens in his Conjeftures concerning the Pla- 
n:tary Worlds, ſays, that this 4 Water of our Earth 
would in Saturu and Jupiter be frozen up immediate- 
ly, and in Venus and Mercury it would be evapora- 
ted; and he concludes, that every Planet muſt have 
its Waters of ſuch a Temper, as to be proportioned 
to its Heat; Jupiter's and Saturn's mult be of ſuch a 
Nature, as not to be liable to Froſt, and Veruss and 
Mercur)'s of ſuch, as not to be eaſily evaporated by 
the Sun. He ſays, © That the Heat of the Sun is nine 
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twice as hot as with us, the Light and Heat in Mars 
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times greater in Mercury than with us; in Venus it is 


is twice, and ſometimes threefold leſs than ours. If 


there were any Inhabitants in Jupiter, they would have | 
but the five and twentieth part of the Light and Heat 
that we receive from the Sun, and thoſe in Saturn but 
the hundredth part. Upon which account, he 1s very ; 
hard put to it to furniſh out Inhabitants for the reſt ] 
of the Planets: but as for the Moon and the Sate/- : 
litec moving about Saturn and Jupiter, he does as good { 
as give up the Cauſe, by reaſon that they have neither a 
Seas, nor Rivers, nor Clouds, nor Atmoſphere or 7 
Vapours, nor any kind of Water. Beſides, that the d 
time of Light and Darkneſs in the Moon being equal F 
to fifteen of our Days, if the Bodies of the Inhabi- 5 
tants were ſuch as ours are, he obſerves, that thole WF |} 
who had the Sun pretty high in their Horizon, mult th 
be like to be burnt up in ſuch long days, and thoſe * 
that liv'd under the Poles of the Moon, would be as 1 
much pinch'd with Cold, as our H/hale-fiſhers are about th 
Tſeland, and Nova Zembla, in the Summer-time. And ſh: 
the Summer and Winter in the Moons or Satellites of 8 
Saturn, are fifteen Years long; and therefore they may * 
well be concluded to be unhabitable. the 
But becauſe it may be alledg'd, that the ſame thing 21 
was believed of the Frigid and Torrid Zones, before 8 
Experience convinced Men of their miſtake; and that, Ne 
however, there may be other Planets or Earths yet wil 
undiſcovered, at convenient diſtances from ſome of yy 
the Fix'd Stars: I obſerve, that tho” it ſhould be up 


anted, that ſome Planets be habitable, it doth not 
therefore follow, that they muſt be actually inhabited, 
or that ever they have been. For they might be de- 
ſign'd, it Mankind had continued in Innocency, as 
Places tor Colonies to remove Men to, as the World 
ſhould have encreaſed, either in Reward to thoſe that 
had excell'd in Vertne and Piety, to entertain them 
with the Proſpect of new and better Worlds; and ” 
| by 
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by degrees, to advance them in proportion to their 
eſerts, to the height of Bliſs and Glory in Heaven; 
or as a neceſſary Reception for Men (who would then 


have been immortal) after the Earth had been full of 


Inhabitants. For as the Fruit of the Tree of Life was 
deſigned for Adam, if he had kept his State of Inno- 
cence, which he was not ſuffered to taſte of after his 
Fall: And as God deſigned that Men ſhould have been 
immortal, if they had not ſinned, and that the Earth 


ſhould have continued as it was at firſt created, with- 


out either the Curſe which was denounced for the 
Tran ſgreſſion of our firſt Parents, or the Flood, which 
deltro7ed the old World; tho' he foreſaw both the 
Fall, and the future degeneracy of Mankind: ſo he 
might have deſigned the Planets for thefe uſes, if Men 
had retained their Integrity, tho? he certainly knew, 
that they would not retain it. And ſince the Fall and 
Mortality of Mankind, they may be either for Man- 
ſions of the Righteous , or places of Puniſhment for 
the Wicked, after the Reſurrection, according as it 


ſhall pleaſe God, at the end of this World, to new- 


moditie and transform them. And in the mean time, 
being placed at their reſpective diſtances, they do by 
their ſeveral Motions contribute to keep the World at 
a Poiſe, and the ſeveral Parts of it at an Aquilibrium 
in their Gravitation upon each other, by Sir Iſaac 
Neurons Principles. According to his Principles likc- 
wiſe of Attraction and Gravitation, the conjunction 
and oppoſition of the Planets, muſt have ſome effect 
upon our Earth, and upon each other, tho' not poſſible 
perhaps to be feduced to any certain Rules of Obſer- 
vation. It is acknowledged, that Comits cannot be ha- 
bitable by reaſon of the prodigious Heat which they 
contract by approaching the Sun; and yet, what Ules 


with any certainty have been aſſigned them? It ſeems 


to be, of late, agreed by Philoſophers, that the vaſt 
Quantity of Moiſture in the Atmoſphere of Comets, 


muſt cauſe Changes in our Air; but they are of diffe- 
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rent Opinions, whether this be for the better or for 
the worſe. And indeed, they may be a natural Means 
in the hand of Providence, of beſtowing Bleflings, or 


inflicting Puniſhments: And it Planets may ſerve the 


ſame ends without being made Places of Habitation , 
there is no reaſon to conclude, that they are inhabited. 
And beſides other Uſes, which may be found ont here- 


after, one very conſiderable has been already made of 
the Satellites, for the benefit of the World, in rectify- 
ing Geography, and determining the Longitude of Pla- 


ces. © M. Caſſini has drawn up Tables for this purpoſe, 
and written a Treatiſe on the Subject. And the M. 
ſionaries, by their Obſervations, have diſcovered, that 
the Empire of China is Five hundred Leagues nearer 
Europe, than Geographers have placed it. 

VII. It has been ſuggeſted by ? Learned Men, that 
the Planets may poſſibly be inhabited by rational Crea- 
tures of a different nature from Mankind; their Souls 
may be of an inferior or ſuperior Order to ours, and 
their Bodies of a different Form and Compoſition, 55 
there may be different Laws of Union and Communi- 
cation between the Operations of their Souls and the 
Motions of their Bodies: For there is no neceſſity to 


believe, that there can be no ſort of rational Animals 


but Mankind. ä | 
But I offer moſt of what I have ſaid on this Sub- 


je&, only as Conjectures, which have at leaſt ſo much 
probability in them, as to ſilence the Objections 
brought againſt the Scriptures on theſe Accounts. For 
unleſs a Man can prove theſe or the like Conjectures 
falſe, which I am perſuaded no Man can ever do, he 
muſt forbear urging Obje&ions that will be inſignifi- 
cant, if theſe Conjectures, or ſuch as theſe, ſhould be 
true. It is as hard to aſſign every particular End 


** 
r 


ePhiloſ. Burgund. Tom. 5. c. 8. Diſſert. 
f Le Comptes Aemorrs, p. IS. and 505. | 
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and Uſe of many other wonderful Things in Na- 
ture, but lately diſcovered by Microſcropes, as of any 
thing obſervable in the Heavens, either by the naked 
Eye, or by Teleſcopes, And when the Scriptures 
mention thoſe Uſes of the heavenly Bodies, which 
more immediately concern our Earth, this doth not 
deny or exclude any other Uſes, for which they may 
be deſign'd. {4 9 
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CHAP. Ml 


That there is nothing in the Scriptures which 
coutradlicts the late Diſcoveries in Natural 
Philoſophy. 


I. IT has been well obſerved by divers Writers up- 

on this Subject, that the Scriptures were writ- 
ten with no deſign of teaching us Natural Philoſophy, 
but to inſtru us in the Knowledge of God, and of 
our ſelves; to teach us our Duty, and ſhew us the 
way to live and die well: and therefore they might 
make uſe of popular Expreſſions and Forms of Speech, 
neither affirming nor denying the Philoſophical Truth 
of them, but intending them only in that Senſe and 
Meaning, which was their ſole deſign in ufing them. 
All proverbial Sayings, and metaphorical Expreſſions, 
by way of Illuſtration or Ornament, muſt be taken 
from received Notions; but they are not therefore 


afſerted in the Philoſophical Senſe by him who uſeth _ 


them, any more than the Hiſtorical Truth of Para- 
bles and Similitudes is ſuppoſed to be aſſerted. And 
to have made uſe only of Philoſophical Terms and 


Notions, and have rectified the vulgar Conceptions of 


Men concerning all the Phænomena, which upon occa- 
lon are made mention of in the Scriptures, would 
have required a large Syſtem of Philoſophy , which 


Q 2 had 
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had made the Scriptures a Book unfit for vulgar Ca- 


pacities, and for the uſe of the greateſt part of thoſe 
for whom they are deſigned. This Theory of Nature 
would beſides, have ſeemed as ſtrange and incredible 
to molt Men, even as Miracles can do. For there 1s 
hardly any thing that Men unacquainted with Philo- 
ſophy, are more ſtartled at than Philoſophical Diſ- 
coveries. How incredible doth the Motion of the 
Earth, and the Reſt of the Sun, ſeem to all Men but 
Philoſophers ? who are generally now agreed in it, 
whilſt the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, are Expreſ- 


ſions now as much in uſe with ſuch as hold the Earth's 


Motion, as with others: And indeed they mult ſpeak 
ſo, it they will be underſtood; and excepting this 
one Inſtance, which is and ever will be in uſe accord- 


ing to the vulgar Conception in all Countries and Lan- 


guages, notwithſtanding any Philoſophical Diſcove- 


ries; I know nothing in the Scriptures, which 1s not 


conſiſtent with the preſent Notions of Philoſophy. 
II. And yet that place of Scripture, which is moſt 
objected on this Occaſion, is ſo expreſs'd, as that no 
Advantage can be taken againit it. Sun, ſtand thou 
ſtill upon Eibeon, and thou Moon, in the Valley of Ajaln, 
Joſh. x. 12. Stand thou ſtill, or as we read in the 
Margin, Be thou ſient; be ſtill, do not interrupt out 
Victories, and take part with the Enemy, by with- 
drawing thy Light, and favouring his Eſcape. And 
again, wer. 13. The Sun ſtood ſtill (or was ſilent) and 
the Moon ſtaid; where the Word applied to the Moon, 
ſignifies properly to ſtay or ſtand ſtill; but the Word 
uſed concerning the Sun is metaphorical, as if it had 


been purpoſely ſo ordered, becauſe the Moon moves, 


but the Sun only ſeems to do ſo : which is farther com 
firmed by the following part of the ſame Verſe, where, 
in the Citation from the Book of Jaſher , the ſame 
Word is uſed of the Sun, which was before uſed of 
the Moon, ſignifying that the Sun properly ſtood 


ſtill. For the Book of Jaſher is cited in its own Torn 
e 2 | U 
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but when Joſhua, who wrote by Inſpiration, ſet down 
the words of the Holy Spirit, he expreſs'd the thing 
ſo, that it cannot be from thence inferr'd, that the 
Sun muſt be ſuppoſed to move, but rather the con- 
trary ; tho' immediately after, in a Citation from ano- 
ther Book, he inſerts the Expreffion of. an Author, 
who had follow'd the vulgar Opinion. However, 
as ſome have obſerv'd, the Motion of the Earth be- 
ing caus'd by the Sun's Motion upon his own Axis, 
this Motion of the Sun might for that time ceaſe, 
and thereby both the Sun and the Earth, as well as 
the Moon might ſtand ſtill. The ſame Word which 
Joſhua uled, 1s tranſlated to wait upon, and wait for, 
Pfal. Ix11. 1. Ixv. 1. So that all which can be con- 
cluded from the Word is, that the Sun attended, he 
lengthned the Day, and waited for the Victory, or 
waited upon the Army of Iſrael. . 

III. Ger. i. 6. And God ſaid, Let there be a Firma- 
ment in the midſt of the Waters. The Word tranſlated 
Firmament is in the Margin rendered Expanſion, by 
which ſeems to be meant this Orb, in which the Earth 
is placed, and by the Waters above the Firmament or 
Expanſion, may be meant the Waters beyond the Cir- 
cumference ef our Orb, and belonging to the Planets; 
and by the Waters unden the Firmament, may be un- 
derſtood the Waters belonging to the Earth, and con- 
tain'd within its Expanſion: For at firſt all was one 


confus'd Heap of Waters, without any Diſtinction of 


Orbs: the Maſs of Waters being extended througl.- 
out, before the ſeveral Orbs were appointed; but 
then the Waters belonging to each Orb were caus'd 
to ſubſide towards their ſeveral Centers, till they be- 


ing gather' d together in their proper Channels and 


Receptacles, the dry Land appear'd. 
I conteſs I once thought this had been only an Ex- 
plication of my own, but J have ſince found, that it 


is of equal Date with the Modern Philoſophy, and + 


that it has likewiſe been lately uſed by others. In- 
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deed it ſeems to be ſo eaſy an Expoſition, that I be- 
lieve it would come into moſt Mens Minds, who 
would conſider how this Text may be explain'd ac- 
cording to the New — Others ſuppoſe the 
Firmament to ſignifie only the Region of the Air, and 
by the Waters above the Firmament, they underſtand 
the Vapours contain'd in the Clouds. When he utter- 
eth his voice, there is a multitude of Waters in the Hea- 
vent, and he cauſeth the Vapours to aſcend from the ends of 
the Earth, Jer. x. 13. 1 | 
IV. The Sun and Moon are call'd 7wo great Lights, 


Gen. i. 16. But this doth not imply that either of them 


is greater than the fix d Stars, which are not ſpoken 
of till the latter end of the Verſe. But the Sun is the 
great Light that rules the day, and the Moon the great 
Light that rules the night, the Moon being in reſpect of 


the Light which ſhe gives us, bigger than any fix d 
Star; for ſhe gives us more Light than they do: In 


ſome Senſe, however, and with reſpect to us, the 
Moon is the greater Light, though the Stars are the 
greater Luminous Bodies, and are call'd great Lights, 
Pſal. cxxxvi. 7, 9. Conſider this Luminary , as it 
EOncerns us, and it is in that conception greater than 
the biggeſt Star. Yet the Sun and the Moon are not 


ſaid to be greater Lights than the fix'd Stars, nor as 
great as they are; but are only called great Lights, 


which they certainly are, though every Star ſhould be 
bigger than either of them. 'The Stars are plainly 
ſpoken of by themſelves, and apart from the Sun and 
Moon, without any Compariſon or Relation to them. 
And God made two great Lights, the greater Light to rule 


the Day, and the leſſer Light to rule the Night He 


made the Stars alſo : That is, beſides the two great 
Lights, which are the Sun and Moon, he made the 
Stars, which are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe, and not 
reckon'd with them, but are ſpoken of by way of Pa- 
rentheſis. The Stars being of another Diviſion of 


Celeſtial Bodies, and belonging to other Orbs, are 
8 mention d 
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mention'd here diſtinctly, and not with any Compa- 
riſon to the Sun and Moon: But will any Man deny 
that the Sun and Moon are great Lights, becauſe the 
Stars are great Lights too, and as big perhaps as the 
Sun, and bigger than the Moon? There are in Eu- 
rope many great Cities, and there are great Cities like- 
wiſe in other parts of the World : Doth therefore he 
that ſays there are Great Cities in Europe to rule the 
Neighbouring Countries, and Cities in other parts 
of the World, alſo ſay, That the Cities of Europe are 
greater than any Cities in the reſt of the World? Or 
if any one ſhould ſay, God made four great Rivers 
to water Paradiſe, and Rivers in- other places alſo, 
would he thereby affirm, that the Rivers of Paradiſe 
were larger than all the Rivers in the World be- 
ſides? 771 * | T f | 
V. 1 Sam. ii. 8. We read of the Pillars of the Earth; 
but this is ſpoken metaphorically, -and by Pillars of 
the Earth may be meant the Power of the Princes gt 
the World, mention'd but juſt before. In the like 
ſenſe it is ſaid, Pſal. Ixxv. 3. The earth aud all the in- 
habitants thereof are diſſolved ; I bear up the pillars of i. 
: Maimonides ſtyles Abraham the Pillar of the World; 
and the b Humble and Poor in Spirit are by the Jews 
laid to ſupport the World. We find mention made 
ot the Pillars of the Earth, Job ix. 6. which is to be 
underſtood of the Earth's unmoveable Stability, © as 
St. Jerom obſerves, and ſo the other Texts may like- 
wiſe be underſtood. Thou haſt eſtabliſhed the earth and 
it abideth, (Pal. cxix. go.) or, as in the Hebrew, it 
/iandeth ; and to expreſs the durable Firmneſs of the 
Earth the more emphatically, it is ſaid to ſtand upon 


r 
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a Ne Idololatr. 5. v. c. 1. 

b Queſt, in Lib. Reg. inter Hieron. Opera, ad 1 Sam. 1. 76. 

© Colamnas hoc loco pro ſtabilitate terra intelligamus, quam 
De tis ſuper ſemetipſam immobilifima æole funda vit. S. Hicton. 
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Pillars. By the Pillars of the Heavens, Job xxvi. 11. 
we are to underſtand that Power which ſupports and 
upholds them. God laid the foundation of the earth, 
that it ſhould not be remov'd for ever, Pf. civ. 5. but all 
the parts ſhould continue compacted together, reſting 
upon the Center. It is ſaid of all the Works of God, 
that they ſtand faſt, or are eſtabliſhed, for ever and 
ever, Pſal. cxi. 8. W . 

VI. Job xxxvii. 18. The Sky is ſaid to be ſtrong, 
and as a Molten Looking-glaſs, that is, to be durable; 
and reſembling a molten Looking-glaſs. Looking- 
glaſſes in ancient times being made of Braſs, or other 
Metal, Exod. xxxviii. 8. But however they be taken, 
theſe are the Words of 'Elihu: And Job's Friends fin'd 
in what they charg'd him withal ; and therefore he 


may be ſuppoſed to make ſo innocent a miſtake, as to 


think the Heavens ſolid, or at leaſt, he as well as the 
reſt might ſpeak the Language of thoſe. that did think 


ſo. g wy 
VII. Job ſpeaks ſtrictly according to Philoſophy, 


when he ſaith, that God hangeth the Earth upon Nothing, 


Job xxvi. 7. And we read, Pſal. xxiv. 2. that the 
Lord hath founded the Earth upon the Seas, and eſtabliſh- 
ed it upon the Floods, and, Pſal. civ. 5. that he hath /aid 


the Foundations of the Earth, that it ſhould not be remo- 


Ted for ever. All which is as exactly expreſs'd as any 
Philoſopher can ſpeak. For the Foundation of a pendu- 


lous Globe can be nothing but its Center, upon which 


all the parts lean and are ſupported thereby. And the 
Waters continually flowing through the Bowels and 
Concavities of the Earth from the Depths of the Sea, 
by a conſtant Courſe and Circulation, conſtitute an A- 


byſs of Waters in the lowermoſt parts of the Earth. 


All the rivers run into the ſea; yet the ſea is not full : un- 


to the place from whence the rivers come, thither they re- 


turn again, Eccles. i. 7. So that with great Propriety 
of Speech, the Terraqueous Globe is ſaid to hang up- 


on nothing, and the Earth to be founded upon the 
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Seas, and eſtabliſhed upon the Floods „and, Pſal. 
cxxxvi. 6. tO be ſtretched out above the Waters. © 
Theſe are the places of Scripture, which as far as 


I have obſerv'd, have been molt excepted againſt in 


this particular; and yet there is nothing in them but 
what may be accounted for upon the Principles of 
Modern Philoſophy. oy 

As to the Univerſal Deluge, concerning which fo 
much has been written to reduce 1t to Notions of Phi- 
loſophy ; it was undoubtedly miraculons, and there- 
fore no more to be accounted for by any Hypotheſis 
in Philoſophy than the Creation it ſelf : But if by the 


Divine Power the © Center of Gravitation was removed 


for a time towards the middle of the then inhabited parts 
of the World : a change of its place, but thetwo thouſandth 


part of the Radins of this Globe, were ſufficient to bury the 


tops of the higheſt Hills under Water. This is as far as 


Philoſophy can go, to ſay, Thus it may have been, if 


it pleaſed God to bring the Deluge upon the Earth 
by this means, rather than by infinite others, which 


are all equally in his Power. And thus far Philoſophy 


bears Teſtimony to the Word of God. 
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Of Man's being created capable of Fin and 
Damnation. 


T is ſufficient to prove the Reaſonableneſs of God's 
Proceedings with Mankind, if none are puniſh'd, 


but thoſe that deſerve Puniſhment, and none puniſh'd 
more than they deſerve ; and all are rewarded, who 
by a faithful and ſincere, though but a very imperfe& 


Halley, 


© Miſc. Curioſ. Vol. i. Diſcourſe concerning Gravity; by Mr. 
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Obedience are become qualify'd for a Reward. God 
can do nothing but what is perfectly juſt, and infi- 
nitely merciful; and we muſt be very unreaſonable, 
if we cavil at his Proceedings, which are conſiſtent 
not only with Juſtice and Equity, but with Mercy it 
ſelf. For. where neither his Juſtice, nor his Mercy 
and Goodneſs interpoſe, we mult ſurely acquieſce in 
the Divine Pleaſure, unleſs we can think that God 
himſelf ſhould be more confin'd in his Actions than 
Men are: For within the Limits of Juſtice and Mercy, 
it 1s certainly left at the liberty of every Man in any 
Office or Authority, to do as he thinks fit. Yet as 
God is pleas'd in his dealings with Men, to appeal to 
their own Reaſon for the Equity of them, ſo there is 
nothing in all his Proceedings with us, but what ma 
be made appear to be more reaſonable, even 3 
ing to the Notion that we have of things, than the 
contrary would have been. . | 
It muſt be conſider d, that no created Being can, in 
its own Nature, be uncapable of Sin or Default: Be- 
cauſe it cannot be infinitely perfect; for it is inſepara- 


ble from all Creatures to have but finite Perfections; 


and whatever has Bounds ſer to its Perfections, is in 


{ome reſpect imperfect, that is, it wants thoſe Perfe- 


ctions, which a Being of infinite Perfections alone can 
have. So that Imperfection is imply'd in the very 
Eſſence of created Beings, and what is imperfect may 
make Default. All inanimate things may deviate from 
the regular Courſe of their Natures, as they would 
certainly do, if the Divine Wiſdom and Power did not 
guide and maintain them in it. 

And every rational Being muſt naturally have a li- 
berty of Choice, that is, it muſt have a Will to chuſe, 
as well as an Underſtanding to reaſon : For we have 
no Notion how there can be Reaſon without Choice. 
A Faculty of Underſtanding without a Will to deter- 
mine it, if left to itſelf, muſt always think of the 


ſame Object, or proceed in a continued Series and 
Connexion 


GC 


Connexion of Thoughts, without any Aim or End, 
which would be a perpetual Labour in vain, and te- 
dious Thoughtfulneſs to no purpoſe: but, if it ſhould 
be ſometimes determined by ſomething External to 
new Objects, yet, what Uſe of Reaſon could there 
be in Contemplations, which were merely obtruded 
and forced upon the Mind? 
And becauſe rational Creatures muſt have ſome pre- 
ſcribed Rule of their Actions, from which being free 
Agents, they may depart ; they muſt by their own 
Nature be capable of Sin. God is infinite Perfection, 
and therefore is a Rule to himſelf, and his Eflence is 
uncapable of any other Rule of his Actions; he only 
acts according to his Eflence, from which it is impoſ- 
ſible for him to vary. But the moſt perfect Creatures 
muſt act by a Rule, which is not eſſential to them, 
but preſcribed them by God, and is not ſo intrinſick 
to their Natures, but that they may decline from it, 
for a Free Agent may follow or not follow the Rule 
appointed, or elſe it would not be free, | 
The Difficulty therefore is not, why Man was cre- 


ated capable of Sinning; tor he could not poſſibly by 


his Creation and in his Nature be uncapable of it; 
this is peculiar to God, who is infinite Perfection, 
that all Sin ſnould be 3 Contradiction to his very Na- 
ture and Eſſence. But the Queſtion which has been 


ſtarted by ſome Men, if they ſtate it right, mult be 


this, How it came to paſs, that God did not ſuſtain 


and preſerve Men by an irreſiſtible Power from fall- 
ing into Sin, when Damnation was to be the Conſe- 


quence of it? In anſwer to which, it might ſuffice to 


ſay, that in the Creation God muſt be ſuppoſed to 


act by His Divine Prerogative, and by His arbitrary 
Will and Power; He giveth not account of any of his 
Matters, Job xxxiii. 13. but it is enough for us to 
know, that he made Man happy, and capable of con- 
tinuing happy, and that there could be no neceſſity, 


why he ſhould force him to continue ſo. Though we 


want 
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want not in the mean time Reaſons to prove, even to 
our weak and imperfect Underſtandings, that it was 
expedient that the Happineſs or Miſery of Man ſhould 
depend upon his own Choice, rather than that he 
ſhould be kept unavoidably from all Sin, and be placed 
out of all poſſibility of Puniſhment and Miſery. I. Be- 


cauſe the Glory of God is hereby more advanc'd, and 


all the Attributes of his Wiſdom, and Jultice, and 
Goodneſs are more diſplay'd, than if Men had been 
inevitably reſtrain'd from ſinning. II. Becauſe this 
conduceth more to the Happineſs of the Bleſſed, than 
a Neceſſity of not ſinning could have done. + af 
I. The Glory of God is more advanced, and the 


Attributes of his Wiſdom and his Juſtice, and of his 


Goodneſs it ſelf are more diſplay'd by leaving Men 
to a Freedom of acting, than they could have been by 
impoſing an inevitable Fate and Neceſſity of not ſin- 


ning upon Mankind. It is for the Glory of God to 


be obey'd by his Creatures acting according to their 
Natural Powers and Capacities, rather than to create 
them with a Faculty, which would never have been 
enjoy d, but would have always been under ſuch a Re- 
ſtraint upon Humane Nature, as muſt have been, if 
Men had never been ſuffer'd to have any Uſe or Trial 
of their Freedom of Will. And unleſs Man had been 
left capable of ſinning againſt God, he could not have 
been in a Capacity of paying him a true and proper 
Obedience: for Obedience ſuppoſeth Choice, and 
Choice ſuppoſeth a Poſſibility of Diſobedience. To 
obey God in proper ſpeaking, is to chuſe to do what 
God has commanded, to ſabmit to his Will, and to 
reſolve to do what we know to be pleaſing to Him, 
upon that very Reaſon and Conſideration, becauſe we 


know it to be His Pleaſure; not becauſe the Neceſſity 


of our own Nature, or ſome over-ruling Power for- 
ceth us upon it. The Obedience of Rational Crea- 
tures, ſuppoſing them from their firſt Creation out of 


all poſſibility of inning, would be no other, than . 
2 . 
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of the irrational and inanimate Beings, and a Man 
then could be no more truly {aid to obey God in act- 
ing as God has appointed, than a Stone may be ſaid 
to obey him in falling downward, or the Fire in aſcen- 
ding: Theſe act according to God's Appointment, 
and ſo would Man, if he acted upon Neceſſity; but it 
is an Honour and Homage due to God from rational 
Creatures, that they ſnould determine themſelves to do 
as he has commanded, and make a free Acknowledg- 
ment of his Bounty and Goodneſs, and pay a volun- 
tary Submiſſion to the Divine Authority, which is their 
reaſonable Service. | 
The Wiſdom of God is, and will be eſpecially at 
the Day of Judgment, more conſpicuous by the Go- 
vernment of a wicked World, than it would, have 
been, if all Men had been forcibly kept from doing 
wickedly. To reſtrain the Paſſions, and over-rule all 
the Vices of Men, and ſet bounds to them; to bring 
Good out of Evil, and by unexpected ways and me- 
thods to lead Men to repentance, and to appoint and 
bring to paſs the whole Diſpenſation of the Goſpel, 14 
by which the Treaſures and Myſteries of the Divine ll 
Wiſdom are reveal'd , and ſuch things are diſcover d, 14 
as even the Angels themſelves deſire to I ok into, (1 Pet. 1 
i. 12.) this magnifies the Wiſdom of God much more l 
than the State of Men uncapable of Sin could have il 
done. There is much more Wiſdom ſhewn in govern- 
ing Free Agents, than in governing by Fate and Neceſ- 
firy; and more Wiſdom in making the worſt Actions as | 
inſtrumental and ſerviceable to the purpoſes of Holineſs þ 


and Goodneſs, as the beſt could have been, than in 
not ſuffering them to be; and more in redeeming Man, 
than in keeping him by force in ſuch a condition, as 
to ſtand in no need of Redemption. 
All the Divine Attributes are mach more magni- 
hed by the Incarnation of the Son of God tor the Re- 
demption of Man, than they could have been, if he 
had never fallen: The Love of God is manifeſted in 
© A more 
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a more wonderful manner, by ſending his own Son to 
die for us: his Juſtice in requiring Satisfaction, and 
his Wiſdom, and Truth, and Faithfulneſs, in recover- 
ing Man from his miſerable Condition, and perfecting 
the Deſign of his Creation, in deſpight of his Diſobe- 
dience. | 

It is the Mercy of God to ſave them that are ſaved ; 
but his Juſtice is executed only upon the Wicked; 
and why ſhould we think it reaſonable, that God 
ſhould debar himſelf the Exerciſe of one of his Attri- 
butes rather than puniſh ſuch Men, as thro' their own 
Obſtinacy will periſh? Juſtice is as much a Perfection 
of God as Mercy is; and tho' it may ſeem terrible to 
us, yet it 1s as reaſonable in it ſelf, that wicked Men 
ſhould periſh, as that the righteous ſhould be ſaved: 
And God acts upon Principles of infinite Reaſon and 
Wiſdom, without any mixture of Paſſion. . Therefore 
I demand, Is it reaſonable or not, that the Wicked 
ſhould ſuffer > And if it be, why ſhould not God act 
according to his own Attributes, and the true Reaſons 
of Things, rather than by our weak and fond Paſſi- 
ons? Since there is infinite Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and 
Mercy, in God's Proceedings, it cannot be conceived, 
why the Ruine which many Men will bring upon them- 
ſelves, ſhould either alter or hinder the Divine Coun- 
ſels and Decrees. | 

II. A freedom of Choice conduceth more to the 
Happineſs of the Bleſſed, than a neceſſity of not ſin- 
ning could have done. The Happineſs of Heaven con-, 
ſiſts in the Love and Enjoyment of God: but Love is 
never ſo great, nor ſo ſenſible an Happineſs, as when 
there has been ſome Tryal and Experience in the proof 
of it. And it muſt advance the Happineſs both of 
Angels and Men in Heaven, that upon choice and 
tryal, they have preferr'd God before all things, and 
upon that, find themſelves confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd 
in the perpetual and unalterable love and enjoyment 
of him. This very conſideration, that they might 
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once have fallen from his Love, inſpires them with 
the higheſt Ardors of Love, when they rejoyce in the 
infinite Rewards of ſo eaſie and ſhort a Tryal: and 
the Reflection upon the Dangers eſcaped, heightens 
even the Joys of Heaven it ſelf to them, and makes an 


Addition to every degree of Bliſs. The remembrance 


of their paſt Sins and Temptations, and the ſenſe of 
their own Unworthineſs ariſing from that remem- 
brance, will continually excite in the Blefled freſh 
Acts of Love and Adoration of God, who has raiſed 


them above all Sin and Temptation, and fix'd them in 


an everlaſting State of Bliſs and Glory. The Tryal 
that the Righteous underwent here, makes up ſome 
part of their Happineſs in Heaven ; and in what de- 


gree ſoever their Happineſs can be ſuppoſed to be, 


yet it is in ſome meaſure encreaſed, and, as it were, 
endeared to them, by reflecting upon their former State 
of Tryal, in which they were ſubject to Temptation 
and rm nn: ET * 

The Love, and Praiſes, and Adorations of the Fa- 
ther, for ſending his Son, and accepting his Ranſom; 


of the Son, as our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer; and 


of the Holy Ghoſt, as our Guide and Conductor to 


Heaven; muſt ſuppoſe, that we needed a Ranſom and 
a Redeemer, and the Grace and Influence of the Holy 
Ghoſt; that is, we muſt have been capable of Sin 
and Miſery, or elſe we had wanted theſe Motives to 


the Love of God, which the Diſpenſation of the Go 


ſpel affords, and which will make up the Happineſs 
of Heaven to us. Creatures cannot comprehend the 
Divine Eſſence, but they know and love God, ac- 
cording as he mantfeſts himſelf to them; and there- 
fore that Diſpenſation, which doth moſt manifeſt the 
Love, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God, doth moſt 
conduce to the Glory of God, and the Happineſs of 
Men. The Blefled ſhall ſee God face to face, they ſhall 
enjoy his Preſence, and partake of his Glory, and in 


this their Happineſs will conſiſt ; but the Love of God 


IS 
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- is not only the neceſſary conſequence of this Beatifick ha 
Viſion, but it is antecedently neceſſary to qualifie us for ch 
it; and the more any Soul is inflamed with the Di- an 
vine Love, the fuller and more perfect Viſion of God S801 
we muſt ſuppoſe it to enjoy. But Goodneſs is the Ob- as 

ject of our Love, and not Goodneſs in the Idea fo lar; 
much; as Goodneſs extended to us: And as God's and 
* Goodneſs is more manifeſted in ſending his Son to a- Loi 
tone for our Sins, than it could have been by exempting ſeer 
us from all poſſibility of Sinning; ſo our Love to him the! 
muſt be more ſtrongly excited, whereby the Soul is di- Joy 
lated, as it were, and made more receptive of the Com- mue 
munications of the Divine Eſſence in the Beati fick Vi- of, 
ſion. As Faith 1s made perfect by Wcrks proceeding from Rep 
Love in this Life, and without Charity is nothing Gof 
worth; ſo in the other World, where Faith ſhall be an e 
ſwallowed up in Viſion, Love muſt be that Power or to al 
Quality in the Soul, whereby we become capable of T 
receiving the Divine Communications, and the more more 
extenſive and boundleſs this is, the more happy we will 
ſhall be; and therefore, whatever is moſt conducing to nerat 
advance the Love of God in us, is the beſt means of the * 
our Salvation and future Happineſs. Our Love towards temp 
God, excited and advanced by the manifeſtation of his and « 
Love to us, can alone capacitate us for the Beatifick emple 
Viſion; and this Viſion conſiſts in diſcerning and con- ciden 
templating the Myſteries of God's Love, whereby the them 
Love of the Blefled muſt be raiſed to all poſſible de- for the 
grees of ardency towards him. . in the 
The Motives which the Chriſtian Religion affords gard c 
us, to the Praiſe and Love of God, vill accompany 2 
us for ever to augment and improve the Happineſs, ws a. 
even of Heaven it ſelf, where Charity never fails: and and tl 
it is not conceivable, how the Divine Love could have means 
been ſo fully manifeſted, and ſet forth to us fo glo- mins. 
riouſſy, if Man had never fallen, but by repreſenting 8 
to him the danger of his Fall, and the gracious deſign V; . | 
of God towards him, ſuppoſing he had fallen. To * v 


have 


r 
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have eſcaped Hell, and to find our ſelves in the un- 
changeable poſſeſſion of Salvation by the free Mercy 
and Goodneſs of God, and by the Death of his own 


Son, are Thoughts which muſt create a new Heaven, 


as it were, in Heaven it ſelf; I mean, they will en- 


large our Souls to the utmoſt capacities of our Natures, 


and fill and actuate them with ſuch Divine Ardors of 


Love, as if we had been kept neceſſarily from all Sin, 


ſeem impoſſible to have been raiſed in us. The Angels 


themſelves rejoice over one Sinner that repenteth, and that 


Joy muſt have been wanting to them, who are of ſo 
much higher and more excellent a Nature than we are 
of, if there had been no poſſibility either of Sin, or of 
Repentance. And the wonderful Diſpenſation of the 
Goſpel is an eternal Subject of Praiſe and Adoration , 
an eternal Fountain of Love, and Joy, and Happineſs 
to all the Bleſſed Spirits in Heaven. : 1 

The more the Divine Attributes are diſplayed, the 
more adorable the Majeſty. of God will appear, and 
vill become the greater Object of our Praiſe and Ve- 
neration ; thoſe that are wiſe and good, will be made 
the wiſer and better by it, and the happier in the Con- 
templation of the Divine Perfections, and in the ſenſe 
and experience, that they have been all continually 
employed for their benefit, that the moſt unlikely Ac- 
cidents have conſtantly tended to the Advantage of 
them that love God, and all things have worked together 
for their good. Now a_Governour in his Laws, and 


in the Method and Order of his Government, has re- 
gard chiefly to the Good and Obedient, and has little 


concern for the reſt. And we muſt conſider God not 
only as the Father, but as the Governour of Mankind ; 
and tho' an earthly Father, perhaps, would by all 
means poſſible, preſerve his Son fromincurring Puniſh- 


ment, yet a good Governour, when the Ends of his 


| Government can be better obtain'd by leaving him to 
is liberty, would not reſtrain him by any Force or 
Violence. Therefore, if the liberty of choice in Men, 
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and the poſſibility of their Sin and Damnation be for 
the Glory of God, and tor the benefit of good Men, 
and be no Injury to the bad; this 1s a ſufficient Ac- 
count, why Man was not neceflarily reſtrained from 
Sinning, tho' Damnation be the conſequence of it. 


C H A P. XIII. 
Of the Fall of the Angels, and of our Firſt Pa. 


PeUlS, 


N the Beginning God created every thing perfect 

in its kind, and endued the Angels and Man with 
all intellectual and moral Perfections ſuitable to their 
reſpective Natures: but ſo as to leave them capable 
of ſinning. For it pleaſed the infinite Wiſdom of God 
(for the Reaſons already alledg'd, and for many more, 
and greater Reaſons perhaps than any Man is able to 
imagme) to place them in aſtate of Tryal, and to put 
it to their own choice, whether they would ſtand in 
their preſent condition of Innocence and: Happineſs, 
in which they were created, or fall into Sin and Miſe- 
ry. We have little or no account in the Scriptures of 
the Cauſe or Temptation, which occaſioned the Fall 
of Angels, becauſe it doth not concern us to be ac- 
quainted with it; and therefore, it little becomes us 
to be inquiſitive about it. Indeed, it is very difficult 
to conceive, how Beings of ſo great Knowledge and 
Purity, as the Fallen Angels once were of, ſhould fall 
into Sin: But it muſt be conſidered, that nothing is 
more unaccountable than the Motives and Cauſes of 
Action in Free Agents: when any Being is at liber- 
ty to do as it will, no other Reaſon of its Actings, 
beſides its own Will, need be enquired for. What 18 
liable to Sin, may fin, whatever the Motive be; and 
2 V 
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to enquire after the Motive, is to ehquire what Mo- 


ai 


tives may determine a Free Agent, that is, an Agent, 


which may determine it ſelf upon any Ground or Mo- 
tive. 5 BA | 


But how perfect and excellent ſoever any Creature 


is, unleſs it be ſo confirmed and eſtabliſhed in a ſtate 
of Purity and Holineſs, as to be ſecured from all poſ- 
ſibility of Sinning, it may be ſuppoſed to admire it 


ſelf, and dote upon its own Perfections and Excellen- 
cies, and by degrees, to neglect, and not acknowledge 


God the Author of them, but to ſin and rebel againſt 


him. And it is moſt agreeable both to Scripture and 


Reaſon, that Pride was the cauſe of the Fall of An- 
gels. For thoſe Excellencies which might ſecure them 
from any other Sin, proved a Temptation to this; and 
the greater their Perfections were, the greater was the 
Temptation; as in a Man who is guilty of Spiritual 
and Phariſaical Pride, all that is good and commen- 
dable in him, affords him only matter for his Sin. So 
that where there is a freedom of Will, and a poſſibility 
of Sinning, the very Perfection of Nature in a Crea- 
ture may be made an occaſion to ſin; and that which 
excludes other Sins, may prove a Motive and Tempta- 
tion to Pride, which therefore we have reaſon to con- 
clude, was the Sin of the Fallen Angelis. 
As to the Fall of Man, however the thing may be 
diſputed, the Effects of it are viſible in the ſtrange 
proneneſs of humane Nature, to act againſt Reaſon 
and Conſcience, that is, to act in plain contradiction 
to it ſelf, and its own Principles. This is a ſtate in 
which it cannot be ſuppoſed that Mankind was at 
firſt created by the infinitely Good and Holy God. 
And the moſt plauſible Opinion, and that which has 
moſt generally obtained among the Heathens, is, that 
the Souls of Men had a Being before they came into 
this World, and were ſent into humane Bodies, in 
puniſhment for what they had done amiſs in a prece- 


dent ſtate. But this is mere ſuſpicion and conjecture, 
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without any poſſibility of proof; and there is this 
plain Reaſon againſt it, that no Man can be puniſhed 
for his Amendment, who knows nothing of it. For 
it is inconſiſtent with the nature and end of Puniſh- 
ment, that the Offender ſhould not be made ſenſible 


of his Fault, eſpecially when the Puniſhment is de- 


ſigned for his Amendment, as it is ſaid to be in the 
preſent caſe. 

It has been the conſtant Opinion of thoſe Philoſo- 
phers, who have held a Pre- exiſtence of Souls, that 
after their departure out of this Life, Men remember 
what they did here: And if, notwithſtanding, it can 
be ſuppoſed, that Men may poſſibly retain no remem- 
brance of what they did in another ſtate, before this 
Life, yet if their Faults were not kept in memory, 
they ſhould be brought to their remembrance, or there 
ſhould be ſome authentick Revelation to inform Men, 
in general terms, that their Condition in this World 


had reſpe& to a former ſtate, if this Life were de- 


ſigned as a ſtate of Puniſhment in order to Amendment. 
But the ſtate of this Life is fo far from being thought 
a Puniſhment, that Men naturally are of nothing more 
fond, nor dread any thing more than to leave it. And 
tho Men meet with great Afflictions here, yet theſe 
do not befal thoſe only or chiefly, who by their prone- 
neſs to Evil in this Life, might be ſuppoſed to have 
been the greateſt Offenders in a former ſtate; and 
every Calamity has not the nature of Puniſhment. The 
Sufferings and Miſeries which we endure, by reaſon 


of Adam's Tranſgreſſion, are not ſo properly Puniſh- 


ments as the Effects and Conſequences of his Sin: 
But Perſonal Faults, ſuch as are ſuppoſed to have 
been committed in a ſtate of Pre-exiſtence, require 
a proper Puniſhment; and if the Puniſhment be for 
Amendment, as it is ſuppoſed to be in this preſent 
ſtate, both the Fault and the Puniſhment muft be 
known, with the Cauſe and End of its being inflt- 


cted; and the greateſt Offenders muſt undergo the ſe- 
2 N vereſt 
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vereſt Puniſhment. Beſides, if the à Soul were put 
into the Body, as into a Priſon, for Puniſhment, in 
order to be reclaimed from evil Habits contracted in 
a former {tate ; how comes it to paſs, that the Body 


concurs with the Soul in ſinning? that the Soul is ſe- 
duced and enſnared by the carnal Appetites ? and 


that the Fleſh luſteth againſt the Spirit, cauſes it to do 


that which it would not, and to act againſt the Light 
and Convictions of its own Reaſon and Conſcience? 


| Men are wont to be reſtrained from Sin by Puniſh- 


ment, not to be drawn into it; and it is a very im- 
proper way of correction for paſt Sins, to be expos'd 
to new ones.. But the Soul becomes prone to Sin, by 
being join'd to the Body : it 1s plam therefore, that 
the Soul is not ſent into the Body to be puniſh'd for 
Sins paſt,” and by that means to be reſtored to that 
Innocence and Purity, which itloſt in a former ſtate. 

The Account which the Scripture gives us of the 
Fall of our Firſt Parents, may be conſidered, either, 
1. in the Manner, or 2. in'the Conſequences of it. 

1. If we conſider the Manner of the Fall of our Firſt 
Parents. 1. Eve was beguiled by the Serpent, and 
Adam was enticed by her to eat the forbidden Fruit. 
2. They both eating of it, thereby fell from their 
ſtare of Happineſs. | 
I. Eve was beguiled by the Serpent, and Adam was 

enticed by her. It is not to be ſuppoſed, but that the 
Devil would uſe all the means that the ſubtilty of his 
Malice could invent, to procure the Ruine of Man- 
kind, and that therefore he would not only make uſe 
of inward Suggeſtions, but of outward Allurements 
allo by a viſible Shape and Appearance. And if he 
had aflum'd the ſhape of a Man or Woman, Eve knew 
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that there was none of humane kind but Adam and S] 
her ſelf in the World, and therefore that Shape was al 
leaſt of all proper for him to make uſe of, - But if he ti 
had aſſum'd any other Shape, or made uſe of any o- 8 
ther Creature as his Inſtrument, the ſame, or the like 82 
Objections might lie againſt it, that ean be ſupposd an 
againſt his beguiling Eve. by a Serpent. . 
The Serpent's Subtilty f which 1s obſerv'd by Pliny, He 
Plutarch, and other Authors, made him the fitter In- or 
ſtrument for the Devil's Purpoſe, for all finite Agents can the 
act no otherwiſe than as the matter they have to work an 
withal will permit. It is ſuppoſed by a * Perſon of me 
great — that Eve was tempted by a fiery fly- cie 
ing Serpent, ſuch as are ſtill ſeen in ſome Parts of the be 
World, of great Brightneſs and Splendor, being ſty- ſin 
led Seraphims, Num. xxi. 6, 8. Iſai. xiv. 29. which is ſho 
a Name that denotes likewiſe one of the higheſt Or- pri 
ders of Angels; and he concludes that this fiery Ser- and 
ent appear'd to Eve in ſuch a fhining and beautiful to 
Tuſtre, as ſhe had ſeen Angels appear in before, and Wr. 
that it was miſtaken by her for an Angel. This Ac- dri 
count ſeems to have the more probability in it, be- wen 
cauſe the Cherubim are repreſented in the Viſions of Eve 
Ezekiel, and St. John, under the likeneſs of Animals, chu. 
Ezek. i. Rev. iv. But if it ſhould not be admitted, yet and 
we may obſerve that ordinary Serpents were generally We 
elteem'd Sacred by the Heathens, as it is evident fron 
from the Caduceus of Mercury, and many other inſtan- of 1 
ces; the Sight of them was accounted a © good Sicu 
Omen, and the 9 Genii were painted under the Form — 
of Serpents. It was © reported both of Alexander and 4. 
Scipio, that they were begotten of Jupiter under th h 
. . 3 I. vi. 

+ Vid. Bochart. Hierozoic. & Diſſertat. de Serpente Tentatore. Boſs, 

b A. Bp. Teniſon of 1dolatry, Chap. xiv. c Val. Max. 1.1. Gent 

c. 6. Dio. l. xlvii. initio. Vopiſc. in Aureliano. Jul. Capit. in Pium 


Maximin. jun. d Perſ. Sat. i. Propert. l. iv. Eleg. 8. Liv. 
I. XXVVi. c. 19, : 


Shape 


— 
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Shape of a Serpent, and f Aſculapius is ſaid to have 
aſſum'd that Form, when he was tranſported in the 
time of a great Plague, from Epidaurus to Rome. 
s Serpents were had in the greateſt Honour, and had 


Sacrifices made to them in the Worſhip of Bacchus, 


and a h Snake was portray'd: round the Trepos of 


Sibylla Erythræa. The Story of i Ophioueus among the 


Heathens was taken from the Devil's aſſuming the Form 
or Body of a Serpent, in his tempting of Eve, and 
the Hereticks calbd K Ophitæ worſhipp'd: a Serpent: 
and to name no more inſtances, Serpents have com- 
monly had Religious Worſnip paid them both by An- 
cient and! Modern Heathens. And if the Deuil has 
been ſo generally worſhipp'd in the Form of a Serpent 
ſince the Fall, it can ſeem no incredible thing, that he 
ſhould by a Serpent deceive Eue. He ſeems to have 
prided himſelf in this manner ol Worfhip, to inſult 
and trample upon fal n Mankind, by cauſing himſelf 
to be adored under that very Form, by which he firſt 
wrought our Ruin; to which purpoſe Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ® obſerves, that in the Feaſts of Bacchus, they 
were wont to cry out Evay, meaning, as he ſuppoſes, 
Eve. u Lucretius makes Evan a Denomination of Bac- 
chus. The s Serpent was indeed the common Symbol 
and myſtick Repreſentation of the Heathen Deities. 
We know, that the Babyloniaus worſhipp'd a Dragon, 
from the Apocrypha; and that they had the Images 
of Serpents in the Temple of Belus, from ? Diodorus 
Siculus. 4 Dragons are deſcrib'd to be of a beautiful 


f Val. Max, J. i. c. 8. Plin. Hiit. 1. xxix. c. 4. 
$ Clem. Alex, Admonit. ad Gentes. Max. Tyr. Diſſert. xxxviii. 
h Apud Euſeb. Conſtant. Orat. c. xviii. i Orig. contr. Celſ. 
|. vi. & Spenceri not. ad loc. * Tertull. Præſcript. 37. 

Joſ. Acaſt. l. v. c. 5, 12, 13. Martin. Hiſt. Sin, 1. 1. & iv. 
Boſman of che Coaſt of Guinea, Lett. xix. m Admonit. ad 
Gent. n Lib. c. J juſtiu. Mart. Apol. ad Antonin. 
Pium. 5 L. H. c. 4.ñ?ßðꝛn„h 

Vos quoque, qui cunctis innoxia Numina TJerris 
Serpitis; aurato nitidi filgore Dracones. 
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mining Colour; and * Philo ſpeaking of the Serpent 


that beguiled Eve, calls it a Dragon. It is probable 
therefore, that ſhe was tempted by one of this kind 


of Serpents, eſpecially ſince the Dragon is ſtyled, that 


old Serpent, called the Devil and Satan, Rev. xii. 9. 


However, it can be no impoſſible thing, that Ewe 


ſhould be deceiv'd once by a Creature, by which her 
Poſterity has been deceiv'd, even to the Worſhip of it 


in ſo many Ages and Countries ſince. The Speech of 


a Serpent could be no frightful thing to Eve, who 
knew not what Fear was before her Fall ; and if it be 
thought abſurd (tho' it was ſo. ſoon after her own 


Creation) that ſhe ſhould not know but that other 


Creatures might have the uſe of Speech as well as 
Man: Yet why might not ſhe attribute his Faculty of 
Speech to the Vertue of that Fruit, which he might 
be ſuppoſed to have taſted, and from his own Expe- 
rience to recommend to her? So far is it from any 
Inconſiſtency or Improbability, that Eve ſhould be 
beguil'd by a Serpent; and when ſhe was once de- 


cCeivd, it will not be deny'd, but that Adam might be 


enticed by her. 


2. The Sin committed by our firſt Parents was in 
eating the forbidden Fruit, and they both eating of it, 
fell thereby from their Primitive State of Happineſs. 


The time when our firſt Parents ſinn'd is uncertain, 
and therefore there is no ground for the Objection, 
which ſome have fram'd by crowding a long Series af 


things into the Buſineſs of one Day. Many Circum- 
ſtances are omitted in the Scriptures, concerning the 
ſtate of our firſt Parents in Paradiſe, and relating to 
their Fall. For no more is mention'd than was need- 
ful to Moſess Deſign, which was to give a very brief 
Account of the moſt remarkable things that had paſt 


from the Creation to his own Times. It appears that 


our firſt Parents were no Strangers to the Preſence 


— — 


— 
—— 
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and Voice of God, and there is no reaſon to doubt but 
that they were fully inſtructed in the Terms propos d 
to them, with the Reaſonableneſs of God's Command- 


ments, how much depended upon their Obedience, 


whatDanger they were in, and how eaſily they might 


eſcape it, and become enſtated in everlaſting Inno- 


cence and Happineſs. } 162 38 

God had determin'd to make trial of them by pro- 
poſing an eaſy inſtance of their Obedience, and by 
forbidding them the uſe but of one Tree in Paradiſe: 
It was but a ſmall Reſtraint, and they had Ability e- 
nough to have overcome the greateſt Temptation; and 
Life and Death were ſet before them, as the Reward 
or Puniſhment of their Obedience or Diſobedience. 
Upon eating the forbidden Fruit, they mult ſurely 
die; but if they had but refrain'd from it, another 


Tree was provided, the eating of which ſhould as 


certainly have made them Immortal, as this made them 
ſubje& to Death: For then without ever undergoing 
Death, they ſhould have been tranſlated to a ſtate of 
more perfect Bliſs and Happineſs. 3 
It cannot be deny d, but that it was very fitting and 


reaſonable, that God ſhould lay ſome Reſtraint upon 


our firſt Parents, whereby he might be obey'd, and 
his Sovereignty ackniowledg'd : And as no Law could 
be more eaſily obſerv'd than this, ſo it was moſt pro- 
per for the place in which they were, and for their 
manner of Life and ſtate of Innocence. The common 
Rules and Laws of Morality could then ſcarce have 


any place, but it was requiſite that this or ſome ſuch _ 


other inftance of Obedience, ſhould be impoſed. 
Theft, and Murther, and Adultery, and other Sins 
againſt moral Duties, were then either impoſſible to 
be committed, or ſo unnatural, that it can hardly be 
imagined, how any of them ſhould be committed, 
when there were yet but two Perſons in the World, 
in a ſtate of perfect Innocence: and therefore in mo- 
ral Duties there could be no Trial of the Obedience 


of 
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of our firſt Parents; beſides, theſe were ſo well known 
to them, that there could be no need of any Command 
concerning them. But God gives them a Command 
in a Thing of an indifferent Nature, that ſo he might 
have a plainer Proof of their Obedience, in a thing 


which was both indifferent of it ſelf, and ſo eaſy to 


them, that nothing but a careleſs and perverſe Neg- 
lect could betray them into DiſobedienceQ. 
To ſuppoſe Good and Evil to be in the Nature of 
Things only, and not in the Commandments and Pro- 
hibitions of God, is in effect, a renouncing of God's 
Authority; but this Tree was the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil: For it made them ſenſible of 


the Divine Authority upon which moral Good and E- 
vil formally depend, tho' materially they be in the 


Nature of things: Whatever God 1s pleas'd to com- 
mand or forbid, however indifferent it be in it ſelf, 
is for that very Reaſon, fo far as it is commanded or 
forbidden by him, as truly Good or Evil, as if it were 
abſolutely and morally ſo, being enacted by the ſame 
Divine Authority, whereby all moral Precepts be- 
come obligatory as Laws to us : For all moral Truths, 
or Precepts, or Rules of Life, however certain and 
neceſſary in themſelves, yet receive the Obligation of 
Laws from the Divine Authority, this being the moſt 
certain Truth in Morality, and in Order of Nature 
antecedent to all others, that God is to be obey'd in 

all that he commands or forbids. But the Divine Au- 
thority was ſolely and purely concern'd in this Com- 
mandment, which had no Foundation in the Nature 
of Things, but depended merely upon the Will and 
Pleaſure of God, and by the Tranſgreſſion of this 
Law, it became notorious to our firſt Parents and their 
unhappy Poſterity, that both Good and Evil, what- 
ever they may be in Speculation and abſtracted Noti- 


ons, yet as they concern us in he Practice of our 
Lives, are to be reſolv'd. ultimai :ly into the Divine 


Authority; God is our Law-giver, and nothing _ 
| i 
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be a Law to us but by his enacting, and what he en- 
acts muſt be a Law to us; and ofthe ſame neceſlary 
indiſpenſable Obligation, ſo far as he is pleas'd to en- 
join it, whether it be a moral Precept, or only an in- 
different thing in its own Nature. It ſeems then that 
God was pleas'd to manifeſt his Sovereign Authority 
in this Commandment, and to ſhew that it is abſolute 
and independent upon moral Good or Evil; and that 
tho” his infinite Holineſs and Goodneſs would not per- 


mit him to command any thing contrary to moral 


Duties, nor ſuffer him not to command moral Good, 
and forbid moral Evil; yet his Authority is arbitrary 
over us, extending as far beyond all the Duties of 
Morality as he pleaſes, which indeed areonly Truths 
and Precepts, but not Duties to us but by Vertue of 
his Authority. This Commandment therefore was 
given in Aſſertion of God's Authority, whom it is ak 


ways and in every: thing good to obey, and evil to 


diſobey, as our firſt Parents found by {ad Experience. 
Maimonides obſerves, that they had the Knowledge 
of Truth and Falſhood before, but Good and Evil be- 
came known to them by their Fall, whereby they un- 
derſtood the Value of that Good which they had loft, 


and were made ſenſible of the Miſery of that Conditi-„ 


on, into which they had brought themſelves: They 
perceiv'd how good it was to obey God, and how e- 
vil to be diſobedient to Him in any thing wharſo- 
ever. =) oh: 

t Mr. Mede has obſery'd that their Sin was Sacri- 


lege. God had refery'd that Tree as holy to himſelf, 


in token of his Dominion and Sovereignty, and ap- 
pointed it to ſuch uſes as he had deſign'd it for: and 
therefore it was a Sacrilegious Prophanation to eat of 
it; it was a Theft or Robbery, no leſs than the Rob- 
bing of God, as the Prophet ſtyles Sacrilege, and an 
Invaſion of his Right. 


—————_ — tt. * 
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And the Lord God ſaid, Behold the Man is become as 
one of us to know Good and Evil, Gen. iii. 22. which 


Words are generally ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken by 
a ſevere Sarcaſm, or with an upbraiding Anger and 


Indignation; but they ſeem to admit of an eaſier 
Senſe, if they be thus interpreted ; The man is become 


as one of us, he has made himſelf as one of us; he has 
aflum'd to himſelf an Equality with us. Chriſt thought 


it not robbery to be equal with God, Phil. ii. 6. to be e- 
qual 1s there to claim an Equality; and ſo to become 
as one of us, 1s to challenge or pretend to become as 


one of us, according to the Devil's Suggeſtion. Chriſt 
knew it to be no Injury or Preſumption in Himſelf, 


who was in the form of God, and was God as well as 
Man, to aſſume to Himſelf an Equality with the Fa- 
ther: But our firſt Parents, who were made in the i- 
mage of God and after his likeneſs, were not contented 
with this, but affected ſomething higher than the Per- 


fections of a Creature, and aim'd at an independent 
State of Wiſdom and Immortality, being ſeduced by 


the Serpent, who ſaid unto the Woman, Je ſhall not 


furely die; ye ſhall be as Gods, knywing good and evil, 


Ger. iii. 4, 5. This wasa moſt heinous Crime to be- 
lieve the Serpent rather than God himſelf, and to be 
ſeduced by him, and hope by his Advice to procure 
to themſelves Divine Wiſdom and Immortal Happi- 
neſs. Thus Man apoſtatiz'd from God, as the Temp- 
ter himſelf had done. And indeed this 1s what the 
Words ver. 22. as they may be interpreted, will im- 
ply. For the Prepoſition or Particle, which is there 
rendred of, . often ſignifies from, and is ſo rendred by 
our Tranſlators. u He took from them Simeon, Gen. 
xlii. 24. * One went out from me, Gen. xliv. 28, 
Y Separated you from the congregation, Num. xvi. 9. In 
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like manner, the Man is become as one from us, or 
fr9m among us; as one of our heavenly Court and Re- 
tinue, who went out from among us, and apoſtatiz d 
from us; that is, he is become like Satan, to know 
geod and evil; Good by the want of Innocence, and 
Evil by the Guilt and Burthen of it, upon his Con- 
fen 
II. The Conſequences of the Fall of our firſt Parents 
were anſwerable to their Crime, and were either upon 
themſelves, or — their Poſterity, or upon the Ser- 
pent and other Creatures. | | 
1. The Curſe upon the Serpent was by a vilible 
Object and Repreſentation, to denote that Curſe and 


— 


Puniſhment which was denounced againſt the Temp- 


| ter himſelf, who aſſum'd the Body of a Serpent, and 

was to be bruiſed under our feet, Rom. xvi. 20. The 
Serpent before had a freer and ſtronger Motion, and 
conld lift up himſelf and reach the Fruits of the 
Trees, but is ſince confin'd to the Ground, and is 
forced to ſeek his Food in the Duſt. And there be- 
ing Relations of Serpents, which carry part of their 
Body ere&, this before the Curſe might belong to the 
whole kind of them in another manner, than it doth 
fince to any one ſort. The Baſilisk is ſaid to go with 
his Head and Breaſt ere&, and a Serpent calFd = in 


Ceylon, the Noya, will ſtand with half his Body up- 


right for two or three hours together. Yragons fly 


in Africa, where they are venomous, b but not in o— 


ther places. © Theſe may be for Monuments of the 
Truth of the Curſe upon the reſt; as ſome of the 
Race of the Giants were left in the Land of Canaan, 
till David's time, as a Memorial to the 1ſraelites of 
the miraculous Power of God in the Conqueſt of the 
Land by their Forefathers = 
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The Curſe of the Ground was for a Puniſhment to 
Adam and his Poſterity, and can be conſider'd no o- 
therwiſe, nor be made matter of Objection, unleſs it 
be thought unreaſonable to inflict a Curſe upon Man- 
kind for this Offence of eating the forbidden Fruit, by 


making the Earth leſs fruittul and pleaſant to them. 


Though the Garden of Eden were the moſt delightful 
and happy Part of the Earth, yet the whole Earth be- 
fore the Fall; was very different from what it has been 
ſince. For if it had continued as it was, the Curſe 
and Puniſhment upon Mankind could not have been 
effected in that manner, in which it was determined. 


2. Our Firſt Parents were turned out of Paradiſe, 


and not ſuffered to taſte of the Tree of Life. They 
had been charged not to eat of the Fruit in the midſt 
of the Garden, and threatned with Death, that is, 
that they ſhould become mortal, and be ſure to die, 
if they would preſume to eat of it. Of one, who is 
under Sentence of Death, without all hope of Pardon, 
or whole Sickneſs is beyond all hope of Recovery, we 
commonly ſay, He is a dead Man: by which we mean, 


that he can live but a very little time. And when 4- 
dam, for his Sin, was under Sentence of Death, and 


had the Signs and Tokens of Death upon him, he 
might with as much more Reaſon, be ſaid to be a 
dead Man, as the Life of Adam was ſhorter, in com- 
pariſon of the immortal State which he had forfeited, 


than a Day or Hour is, in reſpect of the longeſt Pe- 
riod of human Life. To be ſubject to Miſery both in 


Body and Mind, ſo that the Body ſhould decay, and 
at laſt be diſſolved, and the Soul which could not pe- 
riſh, ſhould be miſerable after its ſeparation from the 
Body, was the original Notion of Death; and our 
Firſt Parents, who had never ſeen what natural dy- 
ing was, underſtood Death no otherwiſe than as a 
privation of Happineſs, and conſequently a ſtate of 
Miſery both in this Life and the next: The firſt was 
unavoidable, the latter to be avoided by Repentance , 
| | an 
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and a future Obedience thro' Faith in God's Mercy 
for Chriſt's ſake. A ſtate of Damnation is a ſtate of 
Death; and the Soul which lies under the Divine 
Wrath, is in that ſtate, tho' it be not irreverſible du- 
ring this Life. So that the Death threatned being two- 
fold, vix. of the Soul, and of the Body, it was ac- 
cordingly inflicted on both: But it was not threatned, 
that this Death ſhould be to the final deſtruction ei- 
ther of Soul or Body; but thro' the Redemption of 
Chriſt, the Body might be recovered from the Death, 
to which it became ſubje&, to a Bleſſed and Glorious 
Reſurrection, and the Soul be reſtored from the Death, 
into which it had fallen, to a ſtate of Reconciliation 
and Favour with God. Ee 

They were hindred from taſting of that Tree which 
was to have been the means acd inſtrument of Immor- 
tality to them. For God, who has given a Medicinal 
Vertue and a Power of Nouriſhment to other Fruits 
and Herbs, might convey a Power and Influence into 
this Tree, of rendring Men immortal by preventing the 


Decays of Nature, and nouriſhing or ſtrengthning 


them to an endleſs Lite. How this ſhould have been, 
we are now no more able to know than to become im- 


mortal here upon Earth: But this was God's Decree, 


that Immortality ſhould be annex'd to the taſting of 
that Tree, and therefore our Firſt Parents, when they 
had incurred the Penalty of Death, were not ſuffered 
to taſte of it, but were forced out of Paradiſe, and it 
was juſt that they ſhould be hindred from enjoying 
any longer the Delights of Paradiſe, for the Tranſ- 
greſſion of a Commandment, which Wantonneſs only, 
and a vain and criminal Curioſity, could make them 
difobey. EE e | 
We are able to give little more account, how the 
Food we. now eat, can nouriſh and ſuſtain us from 
time to time for threeſcore and ten, or fourſcore Years, 
than how the Fruit of the Tree of Lite ſhould. have 
been a preſervative to keep Men alive for ever; _ 
12 5 ens 
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this we have the Experience of, and ſo fancy we can 
tell how it comes to paſs; but that is ſtrange to us; 
and what is ſtrange, Men wonder at, and will hardly 
believe it. But ſince God has endued our ordinary 
Food with a power of Nouriſnment, no Man can rea- 
ſonably doubt, but that he might endue this Fruit 
with ſuch a Vertue, that it ſhould have made Men 
immortal to taſte of it, and have prevented that de- 
cay of Nature, which now ſtill creeps upon us in the 
uſe of other Food. We may well ſuppoſe, that if they 
had once taſted of this Fruit, they ſhould have ſuffer- 
ed no Decay, but have lived in conſtant Vigour here, 
tho” partaking afterwards only of other Nouriſhment, 
till they had been tranſlated to Heaven. Or it might 


be deſign'd, not as a Phyſical, . but a Sacramental Cauſe 


of Immortality, that is, as a Sign and Pledge of Im- 
mortality; God having decreed, that upon the taſting 
of this Fruit, Adam and his Poſterity ſhould have 
been immortal. But the forbidden Fruit being of a 
moſt delicious Taſte, as well as pleaſant to the Eyes, 


and containing a very fermenting Juice, might put the 


Blood and Spirits into great diſorder, and thereby di- 
veſt the Soul of that Power and Dominion which it 
had before over the Body, and by a cloſer and more 


intimate Union with Matter, might reduce it to that 


miſerable condition, which has been propagated and 


derived down to Poſterity with the humane Nature 


from our Firſt Parents; as ſome Poyſons now ſtrange- 
ly affect the Nerves and Spirits, without cauſing im- 
mediate Death, but make ſuch Alterations in the Bo- 
dy, as are never to be cured. And it could not be 
fitting that Man ſhould become immortal in this Con- 
dition, or that the Threatning of God, however, ſhould 
not take place. „„ 
From what has been hitherto ſaid upon this Sub- 
ject, I hope it is evident, that there can be no neceſſi- 


ty of running to Allegorical Interpretations to explain 


the Fall of our Firſt Parents. And indeed, all the ** 
; 1 „ ns | ſon 
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ſon that can be given, why it is repreſented under an 
| Allegory, will rather prove the literal Senſe. For 
ik the Simplicity, and the Cuſtoms, and manner of 
Life in the beginning of the World did require, that 
the Fall of our Firſt Parents ſhould be deſcrib'd under 
an Allegory of this nature ; for the very ſame reaſons 
we may ſuppoſe, that the Fall was in this manner: 
For what 1s it which makes it ſeenr improbable, but 
only its being diſagreeable; as ſome Men conceit, to 
Reaſon? But if it be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a 
thing ſhould have been in the beginning of the World, 
why is it not as abſurd that ſuch a thing ſhould be 
repreſented tothoſe, who liv'd at the beginning of the 
World, as if it had been? If this was then the moſt 
fitting and proper repreſentation of the Fall, why was 
it not the moſt likely manner for it to happen by ? 
God's Diſpenſations are always fitted to the Capact- 
ties and Circumſtances of thoſe, who are moſt con- 
cern'd in them; and the Devil, in his Temptations, 
applies himſelf to the Circumſtances of thoſe, whom 
he would ſeduce: And it cannot be conceiv'd, that the 
moſt remarkable thing thatever has befallen Mankind, 
(except the Redemption of the World by Chriſt ) 
ſhould. ſo come to paſs, as not to be told to Poſterity, 
but in an Allegory. For if the literal truth had ever 
been known, it was impoſſible it ſhould be forgotten 
in ſo few Generations, and that Miſes ſhould. put an 
Allegory in the room of it. Did the Children of / 
ra know the Hiſtorical Truth of the Fall, or did = 
they not know it? If they did, why ſhould Moſes Wit 
diſguiſe it under an Allegory, rather than the reſt of | 
the Book of Geneſis? If they did not know it, ho- 
could it be forgotten in ſo tew Generations of Men, 
ſuppoſing it had ever been known to Adam's Poſte- 
rity ? If it were never known, bur the relation of it 
were always conveyed down in Metaphor and Allegory, 
then this Alegory muſt paſs for Hiltorical Truth in 
boſe Ages; and the reaſon why it was delivered to 
Vo L. II. 8 them 
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them in A/egory, muſt be, becauſe that manner of de- 
livering it, was moſt ſuitable to that Age, and moſt 
credible, and every way molt proper; and if it were 
moſt fitting that it ſhould be thought to have hap- 
pened fo, this is a good Argument that it did really 
happen ſo, ſince there is nothing hinders, but it might 
ſo have happened, and it was moſt probable at Icalt 
to the firſt Ages of the World, that it did ſo come to 
paſs, or elſe it would not have been requiſite to relate 
it in this manner. | 
3. The Fall of our Firſt Parents brought a Curſe up- 
on their Poſterity. And here it muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that God may beſtow his infinite Grace and Mercies 
upon what terms he pleaſeth, and therefore he might 
ordain, that the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of their 
Poſterity ſhould depend upon the Obedience or Diſ- 
obedience of our Firſt Parents. 
(1.) God might ordain, that the Condition of their 
Poſterity in this World ſhould depend upon it, ſo 
that they ſhould have been immortal upon their Obe- 
dience, and ſhould become mortal upon their Dif- 
obedience; that they ſhould be made ſubject to Cares 
and Labours, to Diſeaſes and Dangers, by reaſon of 
the Fall of our Firſt Parents, from which, otherwiſe 
pt they ſhould have been exempt. This is eſtcem'd juſt 
J in all Governments amongſt Men, that Children ſhould 
be reduced to Poverty and Diſgrace by the fault of 
their Parents, from whom Riches and Honours were 
to have deſcended upon them: And this way of pro- 
ceeding is juſt, both in Humane Laws, and in the Di- 
ſpenſations of Providence; becauſe God and our 
Country have an antecedent right and intereſt in us, 
1 | ſuperior to any Man's private Title or Welfare; and 
„ this they may juſtly make uſe of to reſtrain Men from 
6 thoſe Crimes, out of love and concern for their Po- 
i ſterity, from which no conſideration of themſelves 
could have with-held them. The Experience of the 
World has found this to be the moſt effectual Re- 
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medy with many Men; and therefore, the wiſeſt and 


juſteſt Governments have made uſe of it; and the 


molt wiſe and juſt God might think fit to deal in this 
manner with our Firſt Parents, by 1 to 
them, that the Happineſs or Miſery of their Poſteri- 
ty depended upon their good or ill Behaviour in this 
one Inſtance of their Duty. We daily ſee, that Chil- 
dren commonly inherit the Diſeaſes of their Parents; 
and an extravagant and vicious Father leaves his Son 
Heir to nothing but the Name and Shadow perhaps 
of a Great Family, with an infirm and ſickly Conſti- 
tution, and little or nothing to ſupport and relieve it. 
Now if theſe Miſeries and Calamities had been en- 
tail'd upon all the Race of Mankind from Adam, the 
thing would have been the ſame in the nature and 
juſtice of it (for Numbers cannot alter the nature of 
things) as it is now, when they deſcend upon ſome, 
only from their immediate Parents. And therefore it 
muſt be much rather juſt, that the Fall of our Firſt 
Parents ſhould make their whole Race only liable to 
_ Calamities, but not involve All neceſſarily in 
them. 

(2.) The Communications of God's Loving-kind- 
neſs, and the Favours and Blefſings of his more im- 
mediate Preſence, might depend upon the Behaviour 
of the Firſt Parents of Mankind. He might ſend them 
out of Paradiſe, and might withdraw his free and uſual 
Communications of himſelf from them and their Poſte- 
rity, upon this Forfeiture, by their Diſobedience. Ir 
was his undeſerved, voluntary Bounty and Goodneſs, 
to vouchſafe them at firſt; and there could be no in- 
juſtice in withdrawing them, after this Offence. 

63.) The proneneſs, which we cannot but obſerve 
in our ſelves to Sin, might proceed from hence: We 
daily ſee and feel the corruption of our Nature, by 
whatſoever means we became ſubject to it. So that 
it is in vain to object, that it would be unjuſt that all 
Mankind ſhonld be involv'd in Adam's Sin. For the 
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Condition which we are in, is Matter of Fact, of which 
no Man doth, or can doubt: The Queſtion is only, 
how we come into this Condition; and ſince we are 


born in it, and it is our natural and hereditary Evil, 
the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God is cleared and vindi- 


cated, by aſſigning a Cauſe for it; from the imputa- 


tions of ſuch as muſt acknowledge the ſame corrup- 


tion of Nature, but will allow no Cauſe or Reaſon 


for it, except the arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of the 
Creator; unleſs they aſcribe it to habits of Vice con- 


traded in a ſtate of Pre-exiſtence, which, as I have 


ſhewn, is a mere Fiction, or Suppoſition, not only 
without Proof, but againſt all Reaſon. The Chil 
dren of vicious Parents are generally moſt enclin'd to 
Vice; and if Men may partake of the evil Diſpoſiti- 
ons and Inclinations of their more immediate Parents, 
why might not the corruption of the humane Naturein 
our Firſt Parents deſcend upon all their Poſterity ? 

(4.) The Happineſs of Men in thenext Lite, might 
depend upon the Obedience of our Firſt Parents. For 
when God propoſed to beſtow upon Men Rewards of 
Glory and Happineſs, which far ſurpaſs any preten- 
ces of Deſert or Claim of Right, that they in a ſtate 


of Righteouſneſs and Innocency could have been able 


to make; ſince the Promiſes were ſo great, and the 
Happineſs ſo far exceeding any thing to which Men 
could pretend a Right; we muſt be very unreaſonable, 
unleſs we will confeſs that God might beſtow his own 
Gifts upon his own terms. He might therefore de- 
bar Men from Heaven upon the tranſgreſſion of our 


Firſt Parents, becauſe the Promiſe of Heaven was an 


Act of his free Bounty. For no Man can pretend, that 
an innocent Creature which preſerves its Integrity, 
muſt, for that reaſon, be advanced to the unſpeakable 
Joys of Heaven. No Creature can be profitable to his 
Maker, and an unprofitable Servant can merit no ſuch 


Reward. And what God was not obliged to beſtow, 


tho Men had continued in the ſtate of Innocency, R 
might 
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might with all the Juſtice and Reaſon in the World 
refuſe, when Men became diveſted of their Innocen- 


cy, and thereby forfeited all pretences to that Happi- 
neſs which was promiſed upon condition, that our 


Firſt Parents had continued in their Primitive and 


Original ſtate of Righteouſneſs. 


(5.) God might ordain, that all Men ſhould become 
liable to eternal Miſery by the Fall of our Firſt Pa- 


rents ; and that thoſe who would not accept of the 
Means appointed of Salvation by Faith in Chriſt, to 
reicue them from it, ſhould periſh eternally. We no 


ſooner read of the Fall of Man, but Chriſt is forth- 
with promiſed, even before the puniſhment was de- 


nounced upon Adam and Eve for their Offence; the 


Seed of the Woman is immediately promiſed to bruiſe. 
the Serpent's Head, and afterwards the Judgment is 


denounced, firſt upon Eve, and then upon Adam, for 
their Tranſgreſſion; and the Seed of the Woman's 
bruiſing the Serpent's Head, is to be underſtood of 


Victory over our ſpiritual Enemies, and that Con- 


queſt which ſhould be obtained over Death and Hell 
by Chriſt. For the temporal Puniſhment which was 
to befal Adam and Eve, and their Poſterity, is after- 
wards added, and therefore this Promiſe cannot be 
underſtood of a Deliverance from that, but trom the 


Wrath of God; and of Redemption from Sin upon 


Repentance, under whatever condition of this Life. 
The conſequence of the Sin of our Firſt Parents, 
whereby they fell from their original Righteouſneſs, 
and the Divine Grace, 1s to entail Grief, and Trou- 
ble, and Labour, and Pain upon their Poſterity, and 


a frail and infirm Nature, expoſed to Temptati- 


tions, and deſtitute of the Aids of Grace, and the 
Preſence of God in their Hearts, uncapable of Heaven, 
and in no capacity of avoiding Hell without Chriſt's 
Merits. But Adam was the Figure of him that was to 
come. Therefore as by the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men to —— - even ſo, by the righteouſneſs 
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of one, the free gift came upon all men unto juſtification of 
life, Rom. v. 14, 18. Chriſt was, at that very time, 
promiſed to take away all the Curſe and Vengeance 


conſequent upon the Tranſgreſſion of our Firſt Pa- 

rents, nay, his Death was pre-ordained and determi- 

ned before-hand. For Chriſt is the Lamb flain from 
the foundation of the world, Rev. xiii. 8. W/ho verily ＋ 
was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 1 Pet. : 
3. 20. He was ſlain in the determinate Counſel, and th 
14 Fore-knowledge of God, even before the Fall of our ut 
F Firſt Parents came to paſs : and afterwards he was on 
1 figuratively ſlain in the Sacrifices, which were ap- of 

| pointed as Types of his death. The whole Scheme 
| Þ and Deſign of Man's Salvation, was laid from all be 
Eternity in God's Counſel and Decree ; he foreſaw gu 
4 that Man would fall, and he determined to ſend his arc 
4 Son to redeem him; and this he had determined to == 
I do {o long before the Fall of Man, even by an eternal ca 
| Decree. So that the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God La 
I had effectually provided againſt the ill Conſequences, 4. 
| to the Salvation of Mankind by the Fall, in all that ſhe 
| obey him; and made it impoſſible that Adam's Polte- Sat 
1 rity ſhould become eternally miſcrable, and tormented jec 
F in Hell Fire, but through their own Fault. For tho' | 
| we learn from the Scriptures, (Epheſ. ii. 3.) that In- pos 
| _ fants are by nature born in fin, and the children of wrath, inf 
Þ yet, whatever the Effects of that Wrath may be, we Ble 
Fl have no Ground to conclude, that any one ſhall be cor 
1 condemn'd to the Flames and Pains of Hell, without to: 
1 his own Perſonal and Actual Guilt. The Redemption con 
14 of the World by-Chriſt was decreed from Eternity, Go 
11 and was actually promis'd before any Child of Adam will 
. was born, and even before the Sentence was denoun- the) 
| ced upon our firſt Parents, and a Remedy was from Fay 
| the beginning provided againſt all that Miſery, which ow! 
4 was brought upon Mankind by their Tranſgreſſion. Clai 
| can 
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Of the Eternity of Hell Torments. 


Here is nothing in Religion which has been 


thought by many, more liable to Objections, 
than the Eternity of Hell Torments: And yet I ſhall 
undertake to prove that it is plainly conſiſtent, not 
only with the Juſtice, but with the Equity and Mercy 
of God. | 1 e 7 N 
I. I ſhall prove the Eternity of Hell Torments to 
be conſiſtent with the Juſtice of God from theſe Ar- 
guments. 1 Becauſe both Rewards and Puniſhments 
are alike propos d to our Choice. 2. Becauſe the Re- 
wards are eternal as well as the Puniſhments. -- 3. Be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary that the Sanction of the Divine 
Laws ſhould be by eternal Rewards and Puniſhments. 
4. Becauſe it is neceſſary that eternal Puniſhments 
ſhould be inflicted upon the Wicked, according to this 
Sanction. 5, I ſhall, obviate the moſt material Ob- 
jections. : | 
1. Both Rewards and Puniſhments are alike pro- 
pos d to our Choice. It is certainly conſiſtent with 
infinite Juſtice, to ſet before Men Life and Death, 
Bleſſing and Curſing, and then to deal with them ac- 
cording to their own Choice. And none will fall in- 
to a {tate of everlaſting Miſery, but ſuch as ſhall be 
convinced in their own Conſciences of the Juſtice of 
God's Proceedings with them: And this Conviction 
will prove one great part of their Puniſament, when 
they ſhall conſider that they periſh only by their own 
Fault, that they were wilful and obſtinate to their 
own Ruin ; that no Promiſes, no Threats could re- 
claim them. And this is all that the ſtricteſt Juſtice 
can require, to deal with Men according to their own 
Choice, to let them chooſe their own Condition of 
84 Happi- 
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Happineſs or Miſery, and to proceed in ſuch a man- 
ner with Sinners, as that they ſhall bg convinc'd them- 
ſelves that there is no Injuſtice done them. 

2. The Rewards are eternal as well as the Puniſh- 
ments. If the Rewards on the one hand had not born 
a juſt proportion to the Puniſnments on the other, the 
Cauſ? had been different, and it had ſeem'd hard to 
ſuffer eternal Torments for a ſhort Life of Sin, if 
there had not been eternal Happineſs propos'd to as 
ſhort a Life of Vertue and Righteouſneſs. But ſince 
the Rewards and the Puniſhments are equal, it is not 
neceſſary that there ſhould be an exact proportion be- 
tween the Offence and the Puniſhment conſider'd in it 


ſelf, and without reſpe& had to the Rewards; becauſe 


the Reward being eternal, anſwers the oppoſite Pu- 
niſhment on the other Part. Thus Men are wont to 


ſet ſo much Loſs againſt ſo much Gain ; and no Man 


pities him that might have gain'd as much as he has 
loſt, if it had not been his own Fanlt, tho? the Los 


be never ſo great, and depended upon never fo ſmall 


and ſhort a Trial. 
It may ſeemanhard caſe, thata Man ſhould loſe his 
Life for but going out of a City, when he could do no 
hurt by it, nor intended to do any: and this was the 
Caſe of Hhimei; but he had forfeited his Life before to 
David, who had ſpar'd him, and he had been after- 
wards engag'd, it ſeems, in other ill Practices, and had 
probably been concern'd with Joab and others in ſet- 
ting up Adonijah; for David gives Solomon the ſame 
Direction concerning Joab and Shimei, 1 Kings ii. 5, 8. 
And it was another Shimei, the Son of Elah, of whom 
it is ſaid, that he was not with Adoni jah, 1 Kingsi. 8. 
Iv. 18. " Solomentherefore ſets him this Condition, and 
he was to expect to live upon no other Terms, but his 
keeping within theſe Bounds, which by the Confeſſion 
pf Shimei himſelf, was a good ſaying, 1 Kings ii. 38. that 
is, he was glad of i it, and could expect no kinder uſage. 
How 3 indeed could he make any Exception * 
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when by the Levitical Law, if a Man was ſlain by Ac- 
cident, the Slayer was confin'd to one of the Cities of 
Refuge till the Death of the High-Prieſt, and then 
was to be at liberty ; but if he were found without the 


Borders of the City of his Refuge before, the Re- 


venger of Blood might kill him, Num. xxxv. 25. And 
if Solomon had propoſed ſome great Reward to Shi- 
nei, upon condition that he had kept within the Ct- 
ty, he had been not only juſt, but very gracious and 


bountiful to him in it. I am confident any condemn'd 


Malefactor would think ſo. The Caſe of Mankind is 
like this, but infinitely more gracious on God's part, 
and more provoking on ours. The very beſt of us 


were born in Sin, and have often forfeited our Salva- 


tion to the Divine Juſtice; and God by his Sovereign 
Power and Authority over us might have propoſed a- 
ny Terms of Reconciliation: But he has been pleas'd 
to appoint, that our everlaſting ſtate of Happineſs or 
Miſery ſhould depend upon the moral Terms of Ver- 
tue and Vice, and to ſet everlaſting Happineſs againſt 
everlaſting Miſery ; and no Man ſhall be ſentenced to 
Hell Torments, but he might have been as happy as 
he ſhall find himſelf to be miſerable. 

Both the ®* Jews and b Heathens had a Notion of eter- 
nal Rewards and Puniſhments, as well as Chriſtians ; 
and the Eternity of the latter was the great Impedi- 
ment, which Epicurus endeavour'd to remove out of 
the way, to the tree Enjoyment of Men's Luſts. For 
whatever ſome have ſaid in behalf of Epicurus, his 
own Words produced by © Tully and Ath-naus, too 
plain to be evaded, ſhew, that he did place all Hap» 
pineſs in ſenſual Pleaſures, only he was willing to 
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ſuch Laws. | And if the Terrors of everlaſting Tor- 
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enjoy them as quietly and ſecurely as he could, and 
for this Reaſon laid down divers Rules by way of ex- 
pedient to keep the Mind in Peace, void of all Anxie- 
ty in this Life, and of all Hopes or Fears of a future 
ſtate : The prevailing Belief of the eternal Puniſh- 


ments of wicked Men after Death was enough to ruin 


all his Philoſophy ; and therefore this was by all 


means to be removed, which yet he was neyer able to 


effect. So that this was a thing ſufficiently known to 
make all Men ſenſible of what they muſt expect would 
be the Conſequence of Sin. And what God has threat- 
ned ſo long before, and has given Men Time, and Op- 


portunity, and Ability to avoid, they cannot fall un- 


der, but thro” their own Wilfulneſs and Misbehavi- 
our, and can have no reaſon to complain, when it 
comes upon them. 

3. It was neceſſary that the Sanction of the Divine 
Laws ſhould be by eternal Rewards and Puniſhments. 
The Sanction of all Laws is by Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, and the Deſign of appointing Puniſhments 1s 
to aftright Men from Sin, as the end of Rewards is to 
invite them to Obedience. The only true Meaſure 
and juſt Proportion therefore between the Crime and 
the Puniſhment, 1s the Suitableneſs of the Puniſhment 
to enforce Obedience to the Law, and cauſe it to be 


duly obſerwꝰ d. For if the Law be good and neceſſary, 
and cannot be ſo well and ſo effectually obey'd without 


a very ſevere Puniſhment to enforce it; the Severity 
of the Punifkment is fo far from Cruelty, that it is a 
juſt and wile Provifion to ſecure Obedience to the 
Law, and procure all the Good deſign'd by it. Thus 
we always judge in Humane Laws. A Man is con- 
demn'd to loſe his Life for taking trom another that 


which he perhaps could very well ſpare ; but we are 


all agreed in the Juſtice of making ſuch Examples, be- 
cauſe we find that Men can ſcarce be ſecure in their 
Lives and Eſtates, notwithſtanding the Severity of 


ments 
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ments will not frighten Men from Sin, what effect 
would a leſs Puniſhment denounced have had upon 
them? If Men can but once perſuade themſelves that 
the Torments of Hell are not fo terrible, they freely 


give themſelves up to all Licentiouſneſs ; and we 


know how fond Men of wicked Lives are of ſuch Do- 
ctrines. God therefore perfectly underſtanding the 
Temper and Inclination, the Stubborneſs and Per- 
verſeneſs of Mens Hearts, ſo prone to Vice, and ſo 
backward to all that is good; forcſaw that a leſs Pu- 


niſhment threatned would not prevail with Men to 


forſake their Sins, and get to Heaven. 

And with what Face can that Man object that the 
Torments of Hell are too great and intolerable, who, 
as terrible as they are, lives ſtill ſecure and undi- 
ſturb'd in his Sins? If they are ſo great that he com- 
plains of them, as unjuſt, Why doth he not leave his 
Sins? If he doth not forſake his Sins, they are not 
too great, ſince they have not attain'd that End upon 
him, for which the Puniſhment is denounced, viz. his 


Repentance and Amendment of Life. But if he doth 


not believe their Eternity, and therefore continues in 
his Sins, this ſhews, how neceſſary the Denouncing, 
and how neceſſary the Belief of eternal Puniſhments 
is. Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee,- thou uic- 


led ſervant : Thou kneweſt that I was an auſtere man, 


wheretore then didſt thou not do as thou waſt com- 
mme, netng Ft; | 

4. It is neceflary that eternal Puniſhments ſhould 
be inflicted upon the Wicked according to the Sancti- 
on of the Divine Laws by eternal Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. We find by ſad Experience, how little 
effect the Puniſhments now threatned have upon too 

many Men, and if they were leſs dreadful they would 
be ſo much the leſs regarded. So that it appears, that 
the Appointment of eternal Puniſhments was but ne- 
ceſſary to keep Men from Sin, and what God's Wil- 
dom {aw neceſſary to appoint, hie Juſtice and Truth 
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will make it neceſſary for him to inflict: For what he 
has ſo often and ſolemnly declared, he can never de- 
art from, but will certainly execute it. | 
The Promiſes and Threatnings relating to Men in 
this Life are conditional, and are expreſly declar'd to 
be ſo, Fer. xviii. 7, 8, 9, 10. Ezek. xxxiii. 13. becauſe 
in this Life Men are changeable from Good to Bad, 
or from Bad to Good; but the Threatnings as well as 
1 the Promiſes concerning Men in the other Life muſt 
Th be abſolute. and unconditional, becauſe they relate to 
1 an unchangeable final ſtate, which will admit of no 
1 Alteration either in the Wicked or in the Righteous. 
1 It is not therefore becauſe God can recede from his 
Threatnings rather than from his Promiſes, that Ni- 
neveh was ſpar' d; but becauſe all Threatnings during 
the ſtate of this Life imply a condition of Repentance, 
upon which they are not to be inflicted, as Jonah and 
the Ninevites themſelves well underſtood: but then 
all Promiſes too, which concern Men in this Life are 
under the like condition, and are not to be perform'd 
upon the Diſobedience of thoſe, to whom they are 
made, as we are aſſured by God's expreſs Declarati- 
on. But what is threatned or promis'd to Men to be- 
Lit. fal them after this Life, is promis'd or threatned to 
18 befal them, when they ſhall be in a tix'd unalterable 
FI ſtate, and therefore muſt be uncapable of any Condi- 
BY tion or Reſerye to be imply'd in it. For when Men 
FF continue the ſame they were at the time when God's 
Promiſes and Threatnings were declared to them, his 
Promiſes and Threatnings always take place in this 
World according to the full Extent and Importance 
6 of the Words in which they were deliver'd ; and 
1 therefore they muſt thus take place in the next World, 
into which when Men are once entred, they muſt for 
ever continue equally fit Objects either of the Divine 
| Promiſes or Threatnings, as they were at the time of 
i US their Death. The Point is, that God never changes, 
4 but Men are changeable in this Life; and 1 his ” 
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Promiſes and Threatnings, which concern Men here, 
ſuppoſe them ſuch, and therefore Rewards are with- 
held, or Puniſhments remitted in this World, as Men fall 
into Wickedneſs, or become reclaim'd from it. But in 
the other World, where the ſtate of Men is unaltera- 
ble from good or bad, vertuous or vicious, both the Pro- 
miſes and Threatnings of God muſt be punctually ful- 
fil'd, and can admit of no condition or reſervation. 

God has ſworn, that thoſe who will not believe and 
obey him, ſhall not enter into his reſt, Heb. iii. 18. and 
what he has once ſworn is irrevocable, Heb. vi. 17. If 
we believe not, yet he abideth faithful, he cannot deny 
himſelf, 2 Tim. ii. 13. And it is not only threatued 
that the Wicked ſhall ſuffer eternal Puniſhment, but it 
is likewiſe expreſly foretold, that the Wicked ſhall be 
ſentenced to everlaſting fire at the Day of Judgment, 
and that they ſhall go away into everlaſting Puniſhment, 
Matt. xxv. 41, 46. To leave no room for hopes of 
any End or Abatement of the Puniſhment, we have 
our Saviour's expreſs Declaration, that the Sentence 
ſhall be paſt according to the Threatning, and that 
the everlaſting Puniſhment which 1s threatned , ſhall 
be certainly executed upon the wicked. Our Judge 
has beforchand declared what Sentence he will pals, 
and that it ſhall be accordingly executed; the Terms 
whereof are therefore as unalterable, as if it were al- 
ready pronounc'd. He has declared, that the Puniſh- 
ments of the wicked, as well as the Rewards of the 
righteous ſhall be eternal, as directly and poſitively, 
as he has ſaid any thing elſe relating to the laſt Judg- 
ment, or concerning any other part of his Goſpel, 
and we have as little Reaſon to imagine that his ex- 
procs and repeated Affirmation is capable of a reſery'd 

caning 1n this particular, as in any other matter 
whatſoever. 

5. I ſhall now briefly obviate ſuch Objections as 
ſeem moſt conſiderable. Some of the Benefits and 
Advantages which are conſequent to the Puniſhments 
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of this World, are precedent to thoſe of the next: 
Here Men are puniſh'd for their own Amendment, 
or for the Advantage and Security of others, or for 
both: In the next World the actual inflicting of Puniſh- 
ments is not for theſe ends, but they were threatned 
for theſe, and they muſt be inflicted when they have 
been once threatned and declared by God, who can- 
not lie. It 1s for the Repentance of Sinners, and for 
the Bznefit of Good Men in preſerving them in the 


ways of Vertne, and ſecuring them from the Pride 


and Malice of the Wicked, that Hell ſhould be threat- 
ned; but becauſe it is the final and eternal ſtate of 
the Wicked, it cannot be for their Amendment after 
the Execution of its Torments upon them, and Good 
Men being once out of the Power of Temprations, 
and placed beyond the Malice of the Wicked, can no 
longer have any Protection or Advantage from the 
Puniſhments denounced . againſt impenitent Sinners; 
but whether the Advantages ariſing from Punyſh- 
ments be before or after the inflicting of Puniſhments, 
there is the ſame neceſſity for the appointing, and 


conſequently for the inflicting them, wiz. the Good 


of Mankind in keeping Men from Sin, and leaving 
thoſe without excuſes who will not be reſtrained from 
it, and work out their own Salvation. But another 
end of Puniſhment is, that Satisfaction for the violati- 
on of the Laws may be made to the ſupreme Autho- 


rity which is deſpiſed and affronted by it: And the 


vindication of Gogs Honour and Authority, and of 
his Truth and Holineſs in his hatred and deteſtation 
of Sin, and his indignation againſt Sinners, is mani- 
feſted by the actual Puniſhments of the Damned; and 


it would be an Argument of the contrary to all this, 


if they were threatned and not inflicted. 


And the Number of Perſons to be thus puniſhed 
doth not alter the caſe, but only ſhews that many 
are concerned in it; and if the cafe be the ſame, the 
Juſtice muſt be the ſame too, tho' the Perſons be ne- 
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ver ſo many upon whom it is executed. That which 

is juſt towards one, or merciful towards one, is juſt or 
merciful towards never ſo many thouſands. For Ju- 
ſtice and Mercy conſiſt in the nature of things, not in 
the greater or leſſer number of Perſons to whom they 
are extended. And tho? multitudes of Criminals are 
apt to move compaſſion in Men ; yet this proceeds 
partly from the ſympathy and frailty of humane Na- 
ture, which is mightily ſwayed by Number and Mul- 
titude to do either Good or Evil; partly from the 
nature of humane Affairs: For to deſtroy Multitudes, 
would depopulate Cities and Countries, and would be 
an affliction to multitudes of innocent Perſons, their 

Friends and Relations. But it is not ſo in the pre- 
ſent caſe; there will be no want of Numbers in Fea 
ven, and the Righteous ſhall be everlaſtingly happy, 
and ſhall perceive no diminution of their Happineſs 
by reaſon of the Damnation of ſuch as were never ſo 
dear to them in this World. And Mercy and Pity is 
not a Paſſion in God as it is in Men, but a Perfection, 


— ———— 


it is the higheſt Reaſon and Equity; and therefore, 


tho' the Miſery of Sinners be never ſo ſevere, and the 
number of the Miſerable never ſo great; yet when 
the equity and reaſonableneſs of the caſe doth not re- 
quire it, there is nothing to move God for their re- 
lief, becauſe he acts by the ſtanding Rules of Reaſon 
and Wiſdom, not by any fondneſs and weakneſs ot 
Paſſion. A 1:6 Fi 0 
II. I come now to ſhew, how conſiſtent it is with 
the Mercy of God to infli& eternal Torments upon 
Sinners. Strict Juſtice has a fevere Aſpe&t, and it 
may ſeem hard for frail Man to abide the Sentence, 
that he may in ſtrictneſs of Juſtice deſerve. But from 
the . of God, it is natural for us to appeal to 
his Mercy, and thither he allows us to appeal, but not 


ſo, as to expect that he ſhould be ſo merciful as not 
to be juſt, or ſnould forget that he is the ſupreme Go- 
vernour of the World, whilſt he extends his Mercy 
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to the offending and criminal part of it. Puniſhment 
is neceſſary to all Government, and God as Gover- 
nour of the World muſt inflict Puniſhments, and what 
theſe are to be, it belongs to his ſovereign Wiſdom to 
appoint. : | | 

And eternal Torments were appointed for the pu- 
niſhment of Sin, not only out of a very juſt, but even 
out of a gracious deſign, becauſe nothing leſs than the 
threatning of them would keep Men trom Sin, and 
from that Miſery which is the unavoidable conſequence 
of it, and fo bring them to Heaven. It is an ancient and 
true Obſervation which d St. Chryſoſtom has made, that 
there is Mercy even in the Threats of eternal Venge- 
ance, becauſe nothing leſs could have brought many 
Men to Heaven. For there is no doubt to be made, 
but many will be there, who ſhall have cauſe to thank 
God for this, as the thing which firſt opened their 
Eyes, and moved them to Repentance, and thereby 
brought them to Bliſs and Glory. And the ſame 


Mercy was extended to thoſe that periſh, and would 


not make the ſame uſe of it, which if they had done 
they had never periſhed: Tho' Heaven and Hell, ſays 
St. Chryſoſtom, be contrary to each other, yet they 
both aim at the ſame end, the Salvation of Mankind; 


the Joys of Heaven invite Men to it, and the Fear of 


Hell forces thoſe to Heaven, who otherwiſe would be 
regardleſs of their own Happineſs. bk 

God has uſed the moſt proper and prevailing means 
to convince Sinners of their danger, and to perſuade 
them to eſcape it, and obtain Salvation. We have evet- 


laſting Rewards, and everlaſting Puniſhments, pro- 
poſed to our choice; we are exhorted with the great- 


eſt earneſtneſs, and moy'd and aſſiſted with the con- 
tinual influences and aids of Grace, to avoid the pu- 
miſhments, and are as earneſtly invited, and as ſuffi- 
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ciently enabled to obtain the Rewards. God hath no 


pleaſure in the death f the wicked : but that the wicked 
turn from . his way and live, as he ſolemnly and with 
an Oath declares by his Prophet, Exeliel xxxiii. 11. 
It is his principal intention and deſire, that all Men 
ſhould be ſaved : He has proclaimed himſelf to be 
the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gr:cious, long 
ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and, truth, ' keepin 

mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, and RY 
fron, and ſin; but then it is added, that he will by u⁰ 
means clear the guilty, that is, the obſtinate and im- 
penitent Sinner, Excd. xxxiv. 6, 7. He exhorts, he 
invites, he promiſes, he threatens ; he promiſes eter- 


nal Happineſs. and threatens eternal Miſery, to give 


all the diſcouragement to Vice, and all the enduce- 
ment to Religion and Vertue, which is poſſible. Laſt 
of all, he has ſent his Son to inſtruct us in our Duty, 
and to confirm all this to us, and to purchaſe our Re- 
demption with his own Blood. When the Son of God 


himſelf ſuffered Death, it was to redeem Men from 


no leſs than eternal Death and Damnation. 
| God deals with Men in the plaineſt and moſt con- 
deſcending manner; he lays their Duty before them, 
with the Rewards and Puniſhments annex'd, and both 
eternal, the better to ſecure them in their obedience, 
and torce them to be happy : and then he rakes Men 
| at no advantage, but makes all reaſonable allowances, 
in conſideration of the frailty of humane Nature, and 
in condeſcenſion to their Infirmities; he exacts not 
abſolute Perfection, nor any impoſſible Obedience, but 
| requires, that, tho* we cannot live without Sin, yet we 


ſhould not fin wilfully and obſtinately; that we ſhould 


not allow and indulge our ſelves in Sin, and ſhould re- 


| pent if we have done ſo; he requires a faithful and ſin- 


cere diligence in all the Parts of our Duty, which is no 
more than what every Father and Maſter expects from 
his Children and Servants. When Men have ſinned, 
God admits of their Repentance; and it, after Repen- 
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cance, they ſin again, yet ſtill they ſhall be accepted 
upon a renew'd Kepentance: nay, after a long courſe 
of Sin, a ſincere Repentance may reconcile them to 
God; and noRepentance can be too late, that is ſin- 
cere. It is extreamly dangerous indeed, to defer our 
Repentance for one moment, becauſe our Lives are 
ſo uncertain, and we may provoke God to that de- 


gree, that he will no longer afford us an opportunity 


to repent, nor beſtow that Grace upon us, which is 
neceſſary to Repentance. But this is after repeated 
Provocations, and an obſtinate rejecting of the Good- 
neſs of God, which leads Men to Repentance: And 
theſe are the Terms of the Goſpel, that hen the wic- 
ked man turneth away from his wickedneſs that he hath 
committed, and doth that which is lawful and right, he 
ſhall ſave his Soul alive. There is great Joy in Heaven 
over one Sinner that repenteth, and the returning Prodi- 
gal is received with the greateſt Favour and Tender- 
neſs. If we will be obedient, we have the aſſiſtance 
of God's Grace; and if we have done amiſs, yet his 
Grace is offered us to bring us to Repentance; and 
we may be pardoned, upon ſincere Reſolutions of 
Obedience for the future. But it Men either disbe- 
lieve or diſregard all theſe things, if they neither care 
for God's Promiſes, nor fear his Threatnings ; it 
they trample under-foot the Blood of his Son, and 
erieve his bleſſed Spirit; if all the Methods of his 
Mercy and Goodneſs be loſt upon them, there re- 
mains no other Remedy, but Juſtice muſt hav: its 
courſe. If when they are told ſo long before-hand, 


what danger they are in, Men will continue obſtinate 


in their Diſobedience, after ſo many invitations and 
encouragements to Repentance, and after ſo great im- 
portunity and forbearance ; they can have no reaſon 
to complain of the ſeverity of that Sentence, which 
they have been ſo often threatned with, and have as 
often deſpiſed. : 
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Since the Rewards are eternal onthe one hand, and 
the Puniſhments on the other, the Rewards being pro- 
ortionable to the Puniſhments, the Terms are on both 
ſides equal; and fince it is in our power, by the help 
of the Divine Grace, to avoid the Puniſhments, and 
obtain the Rewards, theconditionis ſuch, as thatany 
wiſe Man would be thankful for it, and would be glad 
that ſuch a Prize is put into his hands; ſo far would 
he be from complaining, that the terrors of Puniſh- 
ments are join'd to the Boon ere. of Rewards; 
that all Motives concur to make him happy, and that 
God has uſed all means both inward by his Grace, 
and outward by his Promiſes and Threatnings, to 
bring us to Salvation. | 
I repeat it again, for God himſelf oten repeats it 
in the Holy Scriptures; God hath no pleaſure in the 
death of th? wicked, but hath uſed all means to pre- 
vent it; he hath provided Heaven for us, and threat- 
ned Hell, if we will not be perſuaded to go to Hea- 
ven. If Men will neglect the Means of their Salvation, 
and will not repent and turn to him, notwithſtanding 
all his moſt loving and compaſſionate Exhortations, 
and the Death of his own Son for them; if neither 
Heaven can invite, nor Hell frighten them from their 
Sins, they muſt thank themfelves only for that De- 
ſtruction, which they bring upon themſeves. The 
| Appeal which God fo long ago made to the Houſe of | 
{irael, may at the laſt Day be alledg'd to Sinners. Ye | 
have ſaid, that the way of the Lord is not equal. Hear 
now, O ye Sinners. Is not my way equal? have not your 
ways been unequal? And the ways of God ſhall then 5 
appear ſo cqual, and the ways of wicked Men ſo un- ; 
reaſonable and peryerſe, that their own Conſciences | 
mall bear witnefs againſt them; and he that died to | 
ſave them, will pronounce the Sentence of eternal Dam- 
nation upon them. 8 
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Euie Wo. 
Of the Jewiſh Law. 


= is nothing which vulgar Minds are more 
ſurpriſed and offended at, nor at which Men of 
Underſtanding and Experience are leſs enclin'd to 
wonder or take offence, than the ſeveral Laws and 
_ Cuſtoms of divers Nations in the different Ages and 
Climates of the World : The Habit, the Language, 
the Letters, and manner of Writing; the Food, the 
Complexion, the Features of the Body, and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Mind, are various in different Countries 
and Ages. And therefore it is no wonder that the 
Political and Ceremonial Part of the Fewyjh Law, which 
was given ſo many Ages ago, and ina Country, which 
is at this Day very different in its Cuſtoms from ours, 
ſhould be as different from the Cuſtoms in uſe amongſt 
us, as the Age and Climate. For when God doth ap- 
point Laws for Men, he muſt be ſuppoſed to appoint 
ſuch as are ſuitable to the neceſſities and occaſions of 
thoſe for whom they are made. And ſome who have 
travelled into the Eaſtern Countries, which are not ſo 
variable in their faſhions and way of Living, as the 
Weſtern Nations are, have found great advantages 
both from the nature of the Inhabitants, and of the 
Climates, and from the Cuſtoms and Manners of thoſe 
Parts of the World, for the explication of divers pla- 
ces of Scripture, which depend upon the knowledge 
of thoſe Countries. 8 
Now the whole Jewiſh Law may be divided into the 
Moral, the Political or Judicial, and the Ceremonial 
Law. The Moral Part of Moſes's Law, which is con- 


tain'd in the Ten Commandments, and enjoins our 


Duty towards God and towards our Neighbour, is 
juſt and holy beyond all Controverſie or Exception. 


And the Political or Judicial Part, with the _— 
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nial, was adapted to the Circumſtances and Neceſſi- 
ties of thoſe Ages, and that Nation. And if the Mo- 
ral Part be abſolutely moſt divine and holy, and the 
poſitive Inſtitutions, both Political and Ritual, were 
the moſt fit and ye for that Time and Govern- 
ment; that is, if they were the beſt that could be, 
for thoſe Ages and that People; then the whole Body 
of the Moſaicł Law is without all juſt Exception. And 
that this 1s ſo, 1t will be evident, if we obſerve the 
Reaſons upon which the poſitive Laws amongſt the 


Jews were inſtituted. Rs 


I. The Judicial Laws, relating to the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice in the Jewiſh Government, are ſo rea- 
ſonable, that they have been tranſcrib'd into the Laws 
of the wiſeſt Heathen Nations, as hath been particu- 
larly ſhewn by Learned Men. There are but few of 
the Judicial Laws which have been objected againſt, 
and theſe have been often and effectually vindicated. 
The Law which ſeems moſt harſh and rigorous, is that 
of Retaliation ; which yet was the molt ancient way 

of Puniſhment in moſt Nations, and was not unjuſt 
for the Laws to inflict, tho' it was ſinful in the Per- 


ſons injured to require it out of a deſire of Revenge, 


and with a delight to gratifie themſelves in their Ene- 
mies Sufferings. For if it be juſt to puniſh the taking 
away of a little Money with Death, how can it be un- 
juſt to inflict the ſame Puniſhment for the depriving 
a Man of his Eye? And if it be not unjuſt to make 


Death the Puniſhment of ſtriking out an Eye (and 


what Nation doth not puniſh much leſs Injuries with 


Death?) how can it be unjuſt to puniſh the Offender 


with the loſs of his own Eye? One of the ſcvereſt 
Laws that ever was known amongſt a civilized Peo- 
ple, was that of the Twelve Tables, which gave leave 
to the Creditors among the Romans,. to divide the 


* Stunt enim quedam non laudabilia Natura, ſed jure conceſſa : 
ut in xii Tabulis Debitoris Corpus inter Creditores dividilicuit; quam 
ic.em mos publicus repudiavit. Quintil. inflitur, lib, iii. cap. 6. 
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Debtor's Body between them, if he were inſolvent : 
This was one of thoſe things which are not commen- 


dable in their own Nature, but yet are allow'd and 


ermitted, as Quintilian has obſerv'd upon particu- 
ar Reaſons: but this Law was laid aſide by a ge- 


neral diſuſe, and b that of Retaliation among the Jews 


was interpreted by them, according to an ancient Tra- 


dition, to be meant not of ſtrict Retaliation, but of a 


Compenſation to be made in Money to the Perſon 
maimed. er 


II. Many of thoſe Rites which may ſeem ſtrange to 


us, were ſo far from being eſteem'd abſurd, that they 


became common in thoſe Countries, as Circumciſion 
was antiently, and is to this day practiſed in many 
Parts of the World; the © Agyptians, and many o- 
ther Nations, abſtain'd fiom Swine's Fleſh; and the 
Athiopians from moſt of the Meats which were for- 


bidden the Jeus; ſuch Abſtinencies being neceſſary 


for Health in thoſe Countries. Frequent Waſhings 
likewiſe are requiſite in hot Countries tor Health and 


 Refrcſhment ; Religion preſcrib'd only the time, and 


manner, and particular occaſion of it; the thing it 
ſelf is natural. Circumciſion is uſed in Aby ſſinia, as 
the Cuſtom only of the Country: as the Inciſion of 


the Face is in AÆthiopia and Nubia, and the boring 


of the Ear in India. And when we ſee ſuch a Body of 


Laws of fo great Antiquity, well contriv'd, and wiſe- 


ly inſtituted for the ſubſtance of them; if there be in 
ma of them any thing peculiar and ſingular ; tho 
they were but the Laws of a Man, yet common Mo- 
deſty and Candour might make us conclude, that ſo 
wiſe a Lawgiver muſt have ſome good reaſon for thoſe 
particular Laws, which at this diſtance of time and 


— 


b Maimon. in Seder Zeraim. Pref. .. | 
Herodot. l. ii. c. 47. l. iv. c. 63, 186. Plut. Sympoſ. l. iv. 
rene 52. Grot. ad Lev. xi. & Act. x. 15 
Claud Rest /Ethiopiz Confeſſ. apud Ludolf. 
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place cannot be ſo obvious to us; but it would be 
raſhneſs to ſuſpect, that he had no ſufficient reaſon 
for thoſe, who appears to have enacted the reſt with 
ſo great Wiſdom. Thus it would be natural for a 
Man of tolerable Modeſty to conclude, even concern- 
ing a Syſtem of humane Laws, tho? no probable Ac- 
count could be given of many of them. But when 
God is the Lawgiver, this ought to ſilence all Diſ- 
putes, that they are his Laws, and therefore mult be 
wiſe and good for that People, at that time, and in 
their condition and circumſtances. The Will and Au- 
thority of God, without any other reaſon, is ſuffici- 
ent of it ſelf in any caſe to be alledg'd; and it may 
be fit, in ſome caſes, that we ſhould have no other 
reaſon to produce. 5 
It is a raſh and dangerous thing to conclude, that 
God did not command this or that, becauſe we do not 
ſee why it ſhould be commanded; this is to ſay, that 
we will not believe God to be the Author of any thing 
which we do not like, or would not have to be his. 
Are we wont to argue thus about humane Laws? 
Would it be any excuſe for a diſobedient Subject to 
ſay, that in his opinion, ſuch Laws were not fit to be 
made, and that therefore he would not believe his 
Prince had made ſuch Laws; when he had all due no- 
tice and full evidence, that he had appointed them, 
but was reſolved to reje& the whole Body of Laws 
upon the account of ſome which he did not fancy, 
which yet were obſolete and out of date? Do we not 
allow that Reaſons of State and of Government may 
require many things to be done, and many Laws to 
be made, which it doth not belong to private Men to 
be curious about, and which the greateſt part of the 
Subjects are not able to comprehend? And are not 
God's Thoughts infinitely above the Thoughts of the 
wiſeſt Men, and infinitely farther out of our Reach, 
than the Counſels of the moſt prudent and politick 
Prince can be above the Underſtandin g of his mcaneſt 
* and 
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and moſt ignorant Subjects? How ſhall we dare then 
to reje& any Divine Revelation, becauſe it is not a- 
grecable in every particular to our Thoughts and 
Notions of things? But I ſhall enquire however into 
the Reaſons and Grounds, which appear to us at this 
diſtance of Time for the Ceremonial Laws, and I 


doubt not but theſe will be ſufficient to juſtify them 


to all impartial Men. 


I. The Ceremonial Laws were given the Jews to | 
prevent them from falling into Idolatry. For they 


were deſign'd to diſtinguiſh the Jews in many things 
from the Neighbouring Nations, and to hinder them 
from following their Idolatrous Cuſtoms. And the 


Cuſtoms of the © People of rael, and of the Nations 


round about them , and the ſeveral ſorts of Idolatry 
practis'd amongſt the Agyptians and Canaanites mult 
needs render the particular occaſions and grounds of 
thoſe Laws, which were made to reſtrain them from 
Idolatry, difficult to be underſtood by all who are un- 
acquainted with the Rites and Idolatrous Worſhip of 
thoſe Nations. But of thoſe Laws it is enough for 
ordinary Readers to know, that they had reſpe& to 
the Idolatries then practis'd amongſt the bordering 
Nations, and this the Scripture often tells us, Lev. 
W. Den, xi. 30, . Liv. I, 2. 
xviii. 9. * Origen has obſerv'd, that thoſe Beaſts were 
by the Law of Moſes declared to be unclean, by which 
the ZAgyptians and other Heathen Nations were wont 
to make their Divinations, and that moſt beſides were 
allow'd of as clean. And other Particulars have been 
made out by Learned Men from the beſt Remains of 
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e Summa vero rei hac eſt : quemadmodum in pracedentibus tibi 
dixi, dogmata & ritus Zabiorum hodie nobis eſſe incognitas : it 


quoque latent nos Hiſtorie & annales temporum illorum. b 4 


autem illa , omnia que particularia, que in illis te mporibus accide- 
runt, nobis ęſſent cognita, multarum quoque in lege divina rerum 
particulariam rationes ſcire poſſemus. Maim, More Nevoch, 


I. HH, c. 30. Orig. contra. Celſ. l. iv, 
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Antiquity. J ſhall give one remarkable Inſtance, not 


commonly taken notice of by Commentators. In E 


odus xxiii. 15. we find the Inſtitution of the Three 
great Feſtivals, that of unleavened Bread, or the Paſ- 


ſover, that of Pentecoſt, or of the Firſt-Fruits in the 


beginning of Harveſt, and the Feaſt of Ingathering, or 
of Tabernacles in the end of the Year; and wer. 19. we 
read, The firſt of the firſt-fruits of thy land thou ſhalt bring 
into the Houſe of the Lord thy God. Thou ſhalt not ſeeth a 


Kid in his Mother's Milk. Divers Interpretations have 


been put upon this Prohibition; but that which beſt 
explains it, and is queſtionleſs the true, tho* perhaps 
not the only Reaſon of it, is taken from the Jeuiſb 
Writers. © It ſeems moſt probable, ſays Abrabanel, 
« that this Command was occaſioned from a Cuſtom 
« among the Idolatrous Heathens, who at the time 
« of their gathering in of Fruits, were wont to boil a 
* Kid in the Dam's Milk, thinking that by this means 


© they were made acceptable to the Gods, and did 


« procure a Bleſſing by it. In confirmation whereof, 
he mentions a Cuſtom not unlike this, uſed in his own 
time, in ſome parts of Spain. But a Comment of an 
ancient Karraite upon the Pentateuch in MS. gives a 
more particular account of this Uſage. For itis there 
added, that the Heathens took the ſaid Milk, and in 
a magical way, went about, and beſprinkled with it all the 
Trees, and Fields, and Gardens, and Orchards; thinking 
by this means, that they ſhould make them fruftify, and 
bring forth fruit again more abundantly the following Tear 8. 

And as the Jews were taught to look upon the Ido- 
latrous Nations as polluted, and had Laws given them 
purpoſely to hinder them from too dangerous a Free- 
dom and Familiarity with Idolaters; ſo theſe Laws 
might be eaſily practis'd when they liv'd within them- 
ſelves, ſeparated from other People, but are now be- 
come unpracticable ſince they are diſpers'd amongſt 


oo 


8 Dr. Cudworch of the Lord's Supper, c. 2. 
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all Nations, and the Laws which were adapted to the 
State and Circumſtances of the J7etoiſb Nation and Go- 
vernment, muſt be out of Date, ſince the Diſſolution 
of their Government, and the Diſperſion of the whole 
People into other Countries. Theſe Laws may well 
ſeem ſtrange now unto us, when they pretend to pra- 
ctiſe them, but this ought to be attributed not to the 


Laws themſelves, but to their Adherence to them when 


the Obligation to obſerve them is ſo long ſince expired, 
and when the People of the Jews are in a conditton in 


which many of their Laws cannot, and others were 


never deſign d to be obſery'd Some h of their Rab- 
bins have held that things forbidden by the Law might 
be eaten by them out of the Land of Judza; and the 
Reaſon why Daniel refuſed to eat of the King's Meat, 
and drink of his Vine, was, becauſe it was the Cu- 
ſtom of ancient Times, and particularly in thoſe 
Countries, to conſecrate all which they did either eat 
or drink to their Gods, by putting part of it on the 
Altar, or caſting it into the Fire; ſo that to eat of 
ſuch Meats, or to drink of ſuch Wine had been to 
3 of things offer d to Idols. Whereas, by the 

aw of Moſes, nothing was to be eaten or drunken by 


the Children of Mrael, but what had been offer d to the 


Lord, either immediately in it ſelf, or virtually in the 
Firſt- fruits and Offerings, Levit. xvii. 3. xxiii. 14. 
Deut. xii. 21, 26. But the * modern Jews give this 
Reaſon, why they may drink Wine made by thoſe of 
other Nations, becauſe they now do not live among 
Idolaters, and therefore according to the Doctrine of 
their Rabbins, they are no longer obliged by thoſe 
Prohibitions, which were deſign'd only to reſtrain 
them from Idolatry. And in the Babyl niſb Captivity 
they were not under ſo great Difficulties in the Ob- 
ſervation of the Laws concerning Clean and Unclean 


— 
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n Grot. ad Act. x. 15. i Grot. ad Dan. i. 8. Caſaub. 
ad Athen. l. i. c. 11. k Leo Moden. Part ii. c. 8. §. 1. 
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Meats, as they have lain under fince their total and 
final Diſperſion, for the Favour which God gave them 
with the Heathens amongſt whom they liv'd, and the 


Multitudes which were carry'd away and liv'd toge- 


ther, afforded them the Conveniency of following 
their own Rites and Cuſtoms in eating ſuch Meats 
only as were not forbidden or defiled : And then 
they were reſtrain'd from Idolatry by theſe Abſti- 
nencies, and they became the more remarkable in the 
Eyes of the Heathens, and their wonderful Zeal for 
their Religion even in the ſmalleſt matters, was apt 


to make thoſe among whom they were Captives, 
the more earneſt to enquire into the greater and 


more ſubſtantial and excellent Things of their Law. 
And theſe were Reaſons which were worth their ſub- 
mitting to great Inconveniencies, by adhering to 
their Legal Obſervances in other Countries. But 
now theſe and all other Reaſons are ceas'd, and 
the Caſe is alter'd, ſince they are a deſpiſed Peo- 
ple, diſpers'd in ſmall Parties over the face of the 
whole Earth; and therefore the Abſtinencies of the 
Jews are apt to be look'd upon as abſurd by thoſe 
with whom they converſe, that will not be at the 
pains to conſider the Grounds upon which they were 
at firſt inſtituted , and that they are no longer practi- 
cable, nor deſign'd to be practis'd, by their Original 

Inſtitution. ä 
2. Circumciſion, Purifications, Abſtinencies, Sa- 
crifices, and other Rites enjoin'd by the Law of Mo- 
ſes, were not required for their own ſake, or for any 
real Vertue and Efficacy ſuppoſed ro be in the things 
themſelves, to recommend Men to God's Favour, but 
were inſtituted to ſignify the inward Purity and Inte- 
grity of the Heart, and by ontward Obſerrances and 
ſenſible Things, to lead a carnal and ſenſual People to 
the Knowledge and Practice of things Spiritual. The 
Children of 1ſrae! are ſometimes ſaid to be ſanttified, 
that is, to be ſeparated and ſet apart for God's Ho- 
„ 1 nour 
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nour and Service by theſe Rites and Ceremonies, both 
becauſe they were hereby diſtinguiſh'd from other Na- 
tions, and becauſe this Ritual Worſhip was appointed 
as a means to lead them to internal Sanctity and Holi- 


neſs of Mind, and to procure in them an Awe and 


Reverence of that Majeſty, by whoſe Commandment 
it was to be obſerv'd. | 

Circumciſion was appointed as a Fœderal Rite, and 
as a Token and Pledge of the Covenant between God 
and Abraham, and his Seed after him, of which the 


Meſſias was to be born. And as it was a Sacrament of | 


the Covenant between God and the People of 1ſrael, 


ſo it had reſpe& to the Nations whom they were to 


root out; theſe Nations were notorious for the Sins 


of the Fleſh, Lev. xviii. 24. and there is a peculiar 


Significancy in the Rite of Circumciſion of the Re- 
ftraint and Exciſion of Carnal Luſts. It was declard 
by Moſes himſelf to ſignify the Circumciſion of the 
Heart, Lev. xxvi. 41. Deut. x. 16. xxx. 6. and like- 
wiſe by the Prophets, Jer. iv. 4. vi: 10. ix. 26. Exel. 


xliv. 7. They expounded Circumciſion in a Myſti- 


cal and Spiritual Senſe; and according to this Noti- 
on of Circumciſion, St. Stephen beſpeaks the Jeus, 
Acls vii. 51, @c. St. Paul maintains that the true Cir- 


cumciſion is among the Chriſtians, whereof the Jewiſh 


Circumciſion of the Fleſh was but a Figure, Rom. ii. 
$5. Phd. iii. 3. 
The Pardon of Sin upon Repentance is expreſs'd in 


Scripture by cleanſing and purifying ; Pſal. xix. 12. 


li. 2. 1Jai. i. 16. Jer. iv. 14. Exek. xxxvi. 25, 26. by 
which is denoted to us, that the outward cleanſing of 
the Fleſh was deſign'd to put Men in mind of the in- 
ward Purification and Cleanſing from Sin and from 
Unrighteouſneſs, becauſe this defiles the Soul, and 
makes it loathſom in God's Sight, 2 Cor. vii. 1. Jam. 


iv. 8. Unleavened Bread was an Emblem of Sincerity 


and Truth, 1 Cor. v. 8. 
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Abſtinency from things in a Legal Account Com- 
mon and Unclean, was appointed to reſtrain Men by 
Symbolical Inſtructions from Sin, which pollutes the” 
Mind; and the Moral ' Signification of ſuch Prohi- 
bitions is imply*d in the Proverb alledg'd by St. Peter | 
concerning Dogs and Swine, which are two of the l 
Animals prohibited the Fews, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 3 

Sacrifices and Offerings were to repreſent to them, l 
that they depended upon God for all they had, and | 
therefore they were to offer ſomething of every kind | 
in acknowledgment that they had receiv'd all which _ | 
they enjoy'd from him. They were likewiſe delign'd 
to ſignify to them that their Sins deſerv'd Death, even 
Everlaſting Burnings. The daily Sacrifices were to be 
Remembrances to them of that acceptable and living 
Sacrifice, which they were ro offer to God, à broker 
and a contrite heart, and an innocent and blameleſs 

Life, Eſal. iv, 4, 5. cxli. 2. And the Scriptures fre- 
quently teſtify how little Pleaſure God took in the Sa- 
crifices of Beaſts, and in Burnt-Offerings, Incenſe, 
and Oblations, and how ſmall regard he had to them: 
He never required theſe things for themſclves and up- 
on their own account, or becauſe there is any thing 
acceptable to him in them, Pſal. xl. 6. l. 8. Ii. 17. 
To do Juſtice and love Mercy is more acceptable to 
God than all Sacrifices, Prov. xxi. 3. Fer. vil. 22, 23. | 
This is ſo evident throughout the whole Old Teſta- | 
ment, that the Scribes and Phariſees in the moſt ſuper- 1 
ſtitious and corrupt Age of the Jewiſh Church, could 
not but confeſs that the Love of God and of our 
Neighbour is of more account in God's Sight than all 
the Sacrifices and Oblations in the World, Mark xi. 
37. The Ceremonial Part of the Law was always to 
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give place to the Moral: Thus Acts of Charity were 
to be done, tho it happen d that they were perform'd 


by the Violation of the Jeuiſb Sabbath, and the Pro- | 


phets were, upon neceſſary Cauſes, held exempted 
from the Legal Qbſervances. For I defired Mercy and 
wot Sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than Burnt- 
Oferings, Hol. vi. 6. N | 
3. All the Few/h Worſhip appointed by the Moſai- 
cal Law. was Typical of Chriſt and his Goſpel. By 
a Type we are to underſtand the Likeneſs and Reſem- 
blance which one thing has to another, as that of the 
Impreſſion to the Seal, or of the Shadow to the Sub- 
ſtance, or of the Picture to the Man whom it repre- 
ſents. Thus the Death of Chriſt was typify d or re- 
ſembled, or repreſented and prefigured by the Death 
of the Beaſts which were ſacrificed; they were Signs 
appointed to keep up the Remembrance that Chriſt 
was to be ſacrificed, and were very apt and proper to 
put Men in mind of it. | 

It was acknowledg'd by the Jews, and receiv'd from 
the Beginning as a certain Rule for the Interpretation 
of Scripture, that there was a Typicalas well as a Li- 
teral Senſę of it, relating to the Meſſias and his King- 
dom. Circumciſion was to ſignify to them that Chriſt 
was to be born of the Seed of Abraham, to whom Cir- 
cumciſion was firſt enjoin'd, upon the Promiſe made 
to him of 7/aac, from whom Chriſt was to deſcend: 
And the Blood ſhed in Circumciſion was Typical of 


that Blood which Chriſt was to ſhed for us. 


The moſt probable Account of the Original of Sa- 
crifices, is, that they were at firſt of Divine Inſtitu- 
tion, and were appointed ſoon after the Fall of Man, 
as Types of the Sacrifice of the Death of Chriſt, who 
was promis'd to be ſent to die for the Expiation of 
Sin. For though there be a Natural Reaſon why we 
ſhould not offer unto the Lord our God of that which do h 
coſt. us nothing, but ſhould honour the Lord with our fub- 
ſtance, 2 Sam xxiv. 24. Prov. iii. 9. and ſhould oy 
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ſent ſome part of the beſt of what we haye, in Devo- 


tion and Gratitude to him, from whom we have re- 


ceiy'd the Whole: Yet no ſufficient Reaſon can be gi- 
ven why Beaſts ſhould be ſlain in Sacrifice, before they 
were uſed, as far as it appears, for Food by Men, or 
how it ſhould be imagined that God would accept of 
the Blood of any Creature, or be pleas'd with the ta- 
king from it that Life which he had given it; or why 
a peculiar Efficacy towards the Expiation of Sin was 


ſuppoſed to be in the Blood, unleſs it had been upon 


the Account of the Blood of Chriſt, which was typi- 
cally prefigur d by the Blood of Beaſts. By Faith 
whereof, Abel offer'd his Sacrifice, and was accepted, 
Heb. xi. 4. But Faith is an aſſurance of acceptance, 
grounded upon a Divine Promiſe revealed. In this 
ſenſe Faith is to be underitood according to the con- 
| ſtant uſage of the word in Scripture, and the tenour 
of that Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. 


And in proceſs of time it came to paſs that Cain brought 


of the fruits of the Ground an offering to the Lord. And 
Abel he alſs brought of the fi ſtlings of his Flocks &c. Gen. 
iv. 3, 4 It ſeems to have been an Anniverſary Qbla- 
tion, at the end of the Tear, as the words here rendred 
in proceſs of time may be tranſlated. For in the Ori- 
ginal it is at the end of days; and that Days in Scrip- 
ture often denote the whole number of Days in the 
courſe of a Year, may appear by many inſtances ; I 
ſhall mention but two or three. There is a feaſt of the 
Lord in Shiloh, from days to days, that is yearly, as our 
Tranſlators render it, or om year to year, Judg. xxi. 
19. His Mother made him a little Coat, and brought to 
him from year to year when ſhe came up with her Husband 
to the yearly Sacrifice, 1 Sam. ii. 19. Here from days 
to days is rendred from year to year, and the Sacrifice 

of Days, the learly Sacrifice. "Re 
In the Books of Moſes we find no Inſtitution either 
of Sacrifice or of Prayer it ſelf, which is the firſt and 
molt fundamental Duty of Religion. But they - 
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both ſuppoſed as Principles and Articles of Religion 


univerſally known and practiſed from the beginning of 
the World. And it is abſurd to imagine that Adam 
did not offer Sacrifice as well as Cain or Abel, or to 
ſuppoſe that he learned it of them, and not they from 
him. But every year, the accuſtomed and ſolemn 
time returning, they by their Father's Example per- 
formed that Worſhip which God himſelf had appoint- 
ed, and brought their ofterings to their Father, by 
whom, as a Prieſt, they were to be preſented in Sa- 
crifice. And God did in ſome viſible manner ſignifie 
his acceptance of Abels Sacrifice, but not of Carr's ; 

probably Abel's offering was conſumed by fire from 
Heaven. For which Reaſon St. m Jerom approves of 
Theodotion's tranſlation evetTvepoe, he ſet on fire, in- 
ſtead of he had reſpect unto, But that which moſt 

confirms this ſuppoſition is, that Fire was afterwards 
ſent from Heaven to conſume Sacrifices in token of 
God's Acceptance ; at the Dedication of the Temple 

built by Solomon, 2 Chron. vii. 1. and at Elijah's Pray- 

er, for this confirmation of his Miſſion, 1 King. xviii. 

38. and this was the atteſtation given to Aaron at his 

entrance upon his Office, Lev. ix. 24. And in this 

firſt inſtance of Sacrifices and Oblations, they are 

mention'd, not as then firſt uſed, but as received and 

accuſtomed Acts of Worſhip, to which Cain as well as 

Abel knew himſelf obliged. The Paſchal Lamb was 
a plain Type of Chriſt, for which Reaſon Chriſt is 


ſtyled, the Lamb of God, and our Paſſover, which is ſa- 


crificed for us, Joh. 1:29. 1 Cor. v. 7. And for the 
fame Reaſon, the Feaſt of the Paſſover was appointed 
to the 1ſraelites juſt before their Eſcape out of Ag pt. 
to be a Type to them of that Deliverance which 
Chriſt was to accompliſh, of which their Deliverance 
out of AÆgypt was but a Figure. Aaron was a Type of 
Chriſt, and all the Sacrifices he offered were Types of 
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Chriſt's Sacrifice upon the Croſs : The legal Sacrifi- 
fices freed the Offenders from temporal Puniſhments, 
Levit. vi. 7. and thereby typified Chriſt's Sacrifice 
upon the Croſs, by the Merit-whereof we are deli- 
vered from eternal Damnation. They were appoint- 
ed to take away the legal Uncleanneſs, to reſtore Men 
to a ſtate of legal Purity, which was typical of moral 
and ſpiritual Purity, and to put the legal Worſhippers 
into ſuch a condition as the Law required to qualifie | 
them for the legal Service and Worſhip; and herein they 9 
were Figures of that one Sacrifice, which was to be 
offered up once for all, in atonement for the Sins of 
all Mankind, Heb. ix. 14. whereby Men might be 
rendred capable of paying God an acceptable Service 
in Spirit and in Truth, and of offering the Sacrifices 
of Praiſe and good Works, the ſpiritual Sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jeſus Chriſt, Heb. xiii. 15, 16. 
1 FEBS 7 8 
Legal Purifications were typical of that Purifica- 
tion which is by the Blood of Chriſt, Tit. ii. 14. 
1 John 1. 9. And the ſmoak of the Incenſe aſcending, 
ſignified how the Prayers of the Saints come up be- 
fore God, Pſal. cxli. 2. Lukei. to. Ræv. v. 8. viii. 3, 4+ 
The State and Diſpenſation of the Goſpel is expreſs'd 
by the Prophet Malachi under the Figure of Incenſe, 
and a pure Offering, Malach. i. 11. 

The whole Epiſtle to the Hebrews is written upon 
this Subject, to ſhew that all the Legal Rites and Ce- 
remonial Worſhip, were but Shadows, and Types, 
and Figures of Chriſt, and of that Redemption, Righ- 
tcouſneſs, and Sanctification, which was to be wrought 
by him, and that therefore they were to ceaſe when 
in him they had received their Accompliſhment. Their 
Incenſe and Purifications, their Sacrifices, their Tem- 
ple, and the Prieſts themſelves, were all but ſo many 
Types of Chriſt and his Kingdom under the Goſpel. 
Chriſt had been promiſed to our firſt Parents imme- 
diately after their Fall, and this Promiſe had been re- 
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newed to Abraham, with an aſſurance that he ſhould 
deſcend from Iſaac, and Circumciſion was inſtitated 
as a perpetual mark in the Fleſh of that Covenant; 
and all Sacrifices from the beginning of their Inſtitu- 
tion, were as lo many Types and Memorials of the 
Sacrifice of Chriſt, which was promiſed before any 
Sacrifice had been offered: And more eſpecially, that 
of the Paſſover at the deliverance of the 1ſraelites out 
of A#gypt, was a lively Repreſentation of our Redemp- 
tion by the Death of Chriſt. They had ever this no- 
tion of their legal Worſhip: Abraham, to whom Cir- 
cumciſion was appointed, ſaw the day of Chriſt ; he 
foreſaw his Deſcent from himſelf, which was there- 
by prefigured, and was glad, John viii. 56. The Goſpel 
was preached unto Abraham, Gal. 111. 8. And Moſes, 
by whom the Ceremonial Scrvice was ordained, had 
ſo clear a proſpe& of the Meſſzas and his Kingdom, 
that he eſteemed the reproach of Chriſt greater riches than 
the treaſures of Agypt, Heb. xi. 26. Thoſe places of 
Scripture which the Apoſtles apply to Chriſt out of 
the Old Teſtament, were at that time by the Fews 
themſelves, to whom they cite them, underſtood of 
the Meſſias; they always ſuppoſed, that whatever was 
reat and excellent among them, was but a faint and 
imperfect reſemblance of that Glory and Excellency, 
which was to be in its full Perfection and Accompliſt- 
ment under the Meſſias. . 
4. During this Ceremonial Diſpenſation, there 
was a ſufficient Revelation of the internal and ſpiri- 
tual part of Religion: In the Books of Moſes, the 
« Love of God with all the Heart, and the Love of their 
Neighbour as of themſelves, is expreſly commanded 
the Children of Iſael, Lev. xix. 18. Deut. vi. 5. The 
High Prieſt's Office was to bleſs the People, Numb. 
vi. 23. and the Office of the Prieſts and Levites, be- 
ſides the Ceremonial Service, was to ſtand every Morn- 


ing to thank and praiſe the Lord, and likewiſe at Even, 
1 Chron. 
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1 Chron. xxiii. 30. 2 Chron. xxxi. 2. and n no Sacri- 
ce was ever offered without Prayers; for Sacrifices 
were indeed ſolemn Rites of Supplication and Tkankſ- 
giving, 1 Sam. vii. 9. Prov. xv. 8. 2 Chron. xxix. 27. 
Ezra vi. 10. „ and this is the Notion which the Hea- 
then had of Incenſe and Offerings. The Temple is 
ſtyled, the Houſe, not of Sacrifice, but of Prayer, Iſa. 
Ivi. 7. for which, principally it was built, 2 Chron. vi. 
29, Cc. The immortality of the Soul is implied in 
that Expreſſion, which is often uſed in the Books of 
Moſes, that Men when they died, were gathered to 
their People which muſt be underſtood of their Souls; 
their Bodies being buried at different places, and in 


divers Countries, not where their Anceſtors had been 


buried. God ſays to Abraham, Thou ſbalt go to thy 
[Fathers in Peace, Gen. xv. 15. which cannot be under- 
itood of the place of his Burial ; and he is ſaid by 
Death, to be gathered to his People, chap. xxv. 8. The 
Soul of Rachel is ſaid to depart, or go out of her Body, 
| Gen. xxxV. 18. And Jacob yielded up the Ghoſt, and mas 

gathered unto his People, chap. xlix. 33. his Soul was 
gathered. But a conſiderable time was ſpent in em- 
balming his Body, and in mourning for him, before 
that was carried into Canaan to be buried, chap. I. 3. 
From theſe Expreſſions, the ? Fews proved the Soul to 
be immortal. And tho' this, and ſuch like Phraſes, 
may ſometimes ſignifie no more than their going the 
way of all the earth, (Joſh. xxiii. 14. 1 King. ii. 2.) or 
their leaving the World, as others had done before 
them, (as molt Words and Expreſſions are often uſed 
improperly) and may in ſome places be applied to 
il Men; yet there could never have been any Reaſon 
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Cum imagini tuæ (quam propter hoc j uſſeramgum ſimulachris 
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or Foundation for ſuch a Phraſe, but from a ſuppoſi- 
tion of the Souls Immortality. Balaam wiſh'd to die 
the death of the Righteous, and that his laſt End might 
be like that of the Righteous, Numb. xxiii. 10. For 
what reaſon, but that he might not be miſerable, but 
happy after Death? 


A future State was always believ'd by the Jews, as 
revealed to them in the Old Teſtament ; and what- 


| ever Texts there may be, which ſeem to imply the 


contrary, they are either ſpoken only by way of Ob- 
jection, as in the Book of Eccleſſaſtes; for a future 
State and Judgment are afterwards expreſly aſſerted, 
Eccl. iii. 2 I. xi. 9. X11. 7, 14. The Preacher makes Ob- 
ſervations and Reflections upon the ſtate of human 
Lite; and then concludes, that this is the whole Duty of 
Man, to fear God and ketp his Commandments, in cer- 
tain belief and expectation of a Judgment to come; 
Or elle they have no relation to the ſtate after this 
Life, either to affirm, or deny it; but are to be un- 
derſtood to proceed from that deſire, which pious 
Men had to honour and glorifie God in their — 
Generations, by reſtoring his Worſhip, where it had 
been neglected, or in propagating his Religion, where 
it had not been yet known. Thus that good King 
Hezekiah ſays to God in his Thankſgiving, The Grave 
cannot praiſe thee, Death cannot celebrate thee : they that 
go downinto the Pit, cannot hope for thy Truth. The living, 
the living, be ſhall praiſe thee, as I do this day: The Father 
to the Children ſhall make kown thy Truth, Iſa. xxxviii. 18, 
19. This is ſpoken with the ſame Zeal and Spirit, by 
which he was acted in his Reformation. And when 
David ſaid, In Death, there is no remembrance of thee ; 
in the Grave, who ſhall give thee Thanks? Pal. vi. 5. 
He cannot be ſuppoſed to have any doubtfulneſs 
concerning a future State; for in other Pſalms he 
- plainly aſſerts it, Pſul. xvi. x1. xvii. 15. But his 
meaning is explain'd, Pſal. xxx. 9. where he ſays, 
What profit is there in my Blood, when I go down * or 
Pit! 
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Pit? Sall the Duſt praiſe thee? Shall it declare thy 
Truth ? In our other Tranſlation it is, Shall the Duſt 


give Thanks t0 thee ? To give Thanks then to God, 1s 
in grateful acknowledgment for his Mercies, to praiſe 


and magnifie his Name, add manifeſt his Truth among 


Men, which 1s not to be done in the Grave. God's 
Diſpenſations to the People of I rael, being with this 
deſign. Pious Men deſir'd that their Lives might be 
pre long' d for this purpoſe, that they might declare 
his Truth, and vindicate and promote his Honour 
in this World, before they were call'd to the next, 
where there can be no opportunity for this ſervice to 
God, and benefit to Mankind. O God, forſake me not, 
until I have ſbewed thy ſtrength unto this Generation, and 
thy Power to every one that is to come, Pſal. lxxi. 18. 1 
ſhall not die, but live, and declare the Works of the Lord, 
Pſal. cxviii. 17. Good Men are ſometimes ſaid no 
longer zo be, when they are taken out of this World ; 


Enoch walked with God, and was not, i. e. he was no 


longer in this World; for God took him. Gen. v. 24. 
And when David prays, O ſpare me, that I may recover 
ſtrength before I go hence, and be no more, Pal. xxxix. 


it is well explained in our other Tranſlation. Before I 


go hence, and be no more ſeen. In the ſame manner, 
Jacob ſpeaks not only of Joſeph, whom he thought to 
be dead, but of Simeon, who was left for a Pledge in 
Agypt. Joſeph is not, and Simeon is not, Gen. xlii. 36. 
He looked upon both as loſt and dead to him,. «a. 
made no more account of them, as to any comfort he 
could expect from them, than if they had had no 
eing. : 9 
Enoch was taken up alive into Heaven, to be an Ex- 
ample of that Happineſs which God has prepar'd for 
thoſe who walk with him, and pleaſe him, Gen. v. 24. 
And the Soul of the Widow's Son, who was reſtored 
to Life by Elijah, is ſaid to come again into him; 


I Kings xvii. 21, 22. which implies, that the Soul 


does not periſh at the time of Death, but only departs 
U 3 out 
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out of the Body. And our Saviour, Mark x11. 26. 
proves the Reſurrection of the Dead from Exod. iii. 6. 
Thoſe, whom God knew by Name, found particular fa- 
vour in his Sight, Exod. xxxiii. 12. and thoſe for whom 
God has that peculiar Favour, as to tile himſelf their 
God, and to declare this to be his Name or Title for 
ever, and this to be his Memorial unto all Generations , 
Exod. iii. 15. we may be aflured are not ſo dead, as 
utterly to have perifh'd : and it their Souls have ſur- 
viv'd their Bodies, their Bodies likewiſe muſt be rai- 
ſed again; foraſmuch as the Soul of Abraham, with- 
out his Body, 1s not Abraham, but only one part of 
him: and his Soul could not be {tiPd Abraham, but 


with reſpect not only to its paſt, but to its future U- 


nion with his Body: For tho” a part be often put for 
the whole, yet it always ſuppoſes either the preſent 


or future Exiſtence of the Whole, but is never put for 


the Whole, when it remains alone, and the reſt is ut- 


terly and finally extinct. Abraham conſiſts of Soul and 
Body; and therefore God being the God of Abraham, 


is God both of the Soul and Body of Abraham; which 
is an argument that the Soul of 4braham now lives, 


and that his Body ſhall live again ; for all live to God. | 


And he would not have given himſelf a ſolemn Title 
and Denomination from a Man who had no longer a- 
ny Being; nor from that part of him, which had ut- 
terly periſh'd. I am the God of thy Father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Facth. A- 
braham had his Name in token that he ſhould be a Ta- 


ther of many Nations, Gen. xvii. 5. and Iſaac and Jacob 


were Heirs of-the ſame Promiſe; and therefore the 


God of Abraham is the God of that Father of Nations, 


and hasa particular regard to the Bodies (from which 


thoſe Nations were deſcended) as well as to the Souls 


of Abraham and his Poſterity. I am the God of Abra- 
ham, not I was, but I am, which ſuppoſes Abraham 
yet to be. I am the ſame God ſtill to him, that 1 


Was during his Life upon Earth; he is ſtill the —_— 
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of the Divine Care and Goodneſs, and therefore ſhall 
be rewarded both in Body and Soul. God is not a- 
ſhamed to be called their God: for he hath prepared for 
them a City, Heb. xi. 16. that is, an Habitation in Hea- 
ven. The Scribes expreſs'd their approbation of this 
Argument us'd by our Saviour: Then certain of the 
Scribes anſwering, ſaid, Maſter thou haſt well ſaid, Luk. 
11. : 
The Children of Iſrael, before the giving of the 
Law, were inſtructed in the Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments of the Life to come; and temporal Rewards 
and Puniſhments were appointed by Moſes, as Pledges 
and Types to repreſent and prefigure to them thoſe 
of a future ſtate. For that Abraham, and the Patriarchs 
before him, had a true and full notion of a Life after 
this, we are certain from Heb. xi. 10, 13. And we 
have as great certainty , that Abraham did inſtru his 
Children and his Houſhold after him, Gen. xvii. 19. and 
Moſes wrote of Chriſt, Joh. v. 46. Gen. iii. 15. xii. 3. 
xlix. 10. Deut. xviii. 15,18. 5 | | 
Theſe things were delivered in the Books of Moſes, 
and well underſtood by the generality of the Jews in 
all Ages; the Sadducees were ſingular in denying the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, and ſome other Doctrines, 
in which all the reſt were agreed. Women received their 
dead raiſed to life again, and others were tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance that they might obtain a better reſurre- 
ction, Heb, xi. 35. 2 Macc. vii. 9, 11, 14, 23, 29. But 
if there were any obſcurity or difficulty in the Books 
of Moſes, they had beſides the Prieſts, a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of Prophets for many Ages, to interpret them, 
and to maintain and inculcate thoſe Fundamental Do- 
ctrines of Religion. The Rewards of Heaven are de- 
clared, Pſal. xvi. 11. xvii. 15. Prov. xv. 24. Eccleſ. 
x11. 14. Dan. xii. 2, 3. The Torments of Hell are 
allerted, Pſal. xvi. 10. Ecclef. xi. 9. xii. 14. 1ſa. xxxiii. 
14. Dan. x11. 2. The Reſurrection of the Dead, Pſal. 
XVIL 15. Iſa. Xvi. 19. Exek. xxxvii. 1. Dan. xii. 2. 
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Hof. xiii. 14. And in the Book of Job, which is of 
greateſt Antiquity, Je xiv. 12. xix. 26, 27. In that 
Expreſſion that David and others ſlept with their Fathers, 
is implyed not only the Immortality of the Soul, but 
the Re ſurrection of the Body: For it implies, that 
there was not a total end of them, but as they ſlept, 
ſo muſt they awake and riſe again, Pſal. xvii. 15. And 


this Expreſſion is taken from the Old Teſtament, and 


applied to the ſame ſenſe in the New. Ot the aſſi- 
ſtance of Divine Grace, we are taught, Deut. xxx. 6. 
PſeI. xxv. 4. xxvii. II. li. 10, 11, 12. Ixxxvi. 1 I. cxix. 
12, 26, 33, 64, 66, 68, 108, 124, 135. cxliii 10. 
Prov. i. 23. Ila. xliv. 3. lix. 2 1. Jer. xxxi. 8. xxxii. 40. 


Exel. xi. 19. xxxvi. 26, 27. Our Saviour ſpeak- 


ing of Regeneration, ſays to Nicodemus, Art thou a 


Maſter in Iſrael, and knoweſt not theſe things? John 


iii. 10. and he bids the Jews ſearch the Scriptures of the 
Old Teſtament ; for in them, ſays he, ye think ye have 
eternal Life, and they are they which teſtifie of me, John 
v. 39. It was in them foretold, that a much clearer 
Revelation was to be made by the Goſpel, Jer. xxxi. 


31. When our Saviour, by his Reſurrection, gave a 


fuller manifeſtation of a future immortal ſtate than 


could be given by any other means, and brought Life 


and Immortality to light thro* the Goſpel, 2 Tim. i. 10. 
Yet this it ſelt was typified in the Old Teſtament, by 
raiſing Dead Men to Life again; and the Tranſlation 


of Enoch and Elijah into Heaven, was for a Teſtimo- 
ny and Aſſurance of a future ſtate both of Body and 


Soul. Beſides all which, from the frequent mention 
of the Appearance of Angels in the Books of Moſes, 
as well as in the reſt of the Old Teſtament, it fol- 


los plainly, that there is another World, and a fu- 
ture State, The Sadducees, and all of the fame Prin- 


ciples with them, have ever been ſo ſenſible of this 


| conſequence „that they believe neither Angel, nor Spi- 
wit, Acts xxiti. 8. It could be upon no other Princi- 


ple, but a perſuaſion that Souls ſurvive after the Death 


\ 
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of their Bodies, that Saul deſired Samuel's Ghoſt to 
be brought up to him, 1 Sam. xxviil. 11. And the 
Laws againſt familiar Spirits, in the Books of Moſes, 
ſuppoſe that there are Spirits as well as Men in the 
World, Levit. xix. 31. xx. 6. Deut. xviii. 11. For 
what the Fews underſtood by familiar Spirits, we un- 
derſtand from Saul's Practice; and Facts are the beſt 
— 550 of Words, whatever ſome Criticks may 

retend. 

By The Doctrine delivered by Moſes, and the Pro- 
phets, was as effectual a caution and warning to Men, 
to keep them from the place of Torments, as a Meſlage 
from the Dead could have been, Luke xvi. 31. The 
Old Teſtament, therefore, is not deficient in any ne- 
ceſſary Point of Salvation; but the Ceremonial Law 
was enjoined, as a ſuitable help and expedient for the 
retaining thoſe Truths which had been revealed be- 
fore. Which was ſo well known, 4 that Celſus puts 
this as an Objection into the Mouth of the Jews, whom 
he brings in arguing againſt the Chriſtian Religion, 
that it taught them nothing but what they knew be- 
fore, concerning the Reſurrection of the Dead, and a 
future Judgment, and a ſtate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in another World. And it cannot be denied, 
that the Apocryphal r, as well as the Canonical Books, 
teach theſe things: And that the Rabbins teach the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, and a future ſtate of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as fundamental Articles of 
Faith, which are contained in thoſe now cited, and 
other Texts of the Old Teſtament. | 

The Honour and Authority of our Religion amongſt 
Men, depends very much upon a right knowledge and 
a due conſideration of this Subject. And thoſe who 
profeſs never ſo great veneration for the New Teſta- 
ment, but have little eſteem for any part of the Old, 
q Origen. contra Celf. lib. 2. = Vid, 2 Macc. vii. 
5 il, Abrayanel. de cap. Fidei, e. 1, 15. 


undet- 
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underſtand neither the one nor the other as they ought. 
They refer all along to each other, and muſt ſtand or 
fall together; for the one is but a Draught as it were, 
or Model of the other; all things being.though ob- 
ſcurely, yet ſufficiently taught in the Old Teſtament, 
which are fully and lively expreſs'd in the New. © 

The Sum of all is this: The Faith in the Meſſias 
to come, and the Principles of Religion and Morali- 
ty had been delivered down from the beginning by 
Adam and Noah to their Poſterity: And when Moſes, 


— 


by God's direction and appointment, gave Laws to 


the Children of {ſ-ac/, the end and deſign of theſe 


Laws was the preſeryation of this Faith and Practice 


amongſt them. And this was effected by viſible Objects 
and ſenſible Remembrances; the Fewih Diſpenſation 

was ordain'd in condeſcenſion to the circumſtances 
and capacities of thoſe Ages and that Nation, in ſuch a 


manner as was molt ſuitable to their Condition, and 


molt worthy: of God; the reſt of the World had whol- 
ly given up and abandon'd themſelves to Carnal Ordi- 
nances and Superſtitions; and God, who produceth 


Good out of Evil, made uſe of this Fondneſs and Do- 
tage of Mankind to the Preſervation and Advancement 


of Truth and Holineſs amongſt Men. The Ceremonial 


- Worſhip was no farther acceptable to God, and no o- 


therwiſe deſign'd by him, than to keep his People from 


running into Idolatry, to which they had ſo great a 


Proneneſs, to put them in mind of their own Sinfulneſs 
and Unworthineſs, to preſerve a Senſe of Moral Du- 
ties, and of an inward and ſpiritual Service; and to re- 
tain a Remembrance and Expectation of that Sacrifice, 
Oblation and Satisfaftion, which had been foretold, and 
was in the fulneſs of tim? to be offer 'd upon the Croſs for 
/ /// noon gt new 
Thanks be to God, that we are inſtructed to wor- 


ſhip him in Spirit and in Truth, without ſo many bur- 


thenſome Ceremonies; but in thoſe Ages of the 
World, nothing would have ſeem'd more {trange and 


abſurd, 


„„ TT 
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abſurd, than a Religion without ſome Pomp and So- 
lemnity of Ceremonies: And God appointed for his 
People thoſe which were innocent, to reſtrain them 
from all that were wicked and hurtful; He appointed 
the Sacrifices of Beaſts to be Types of Chriſt's Sacri- 
fice, and to withhold them from Humane Sacrifices, 


which were practisd in other Nations, and enjoin d 


by other Religions; he commanded them to abſtain 
from certain Meats, that they might not eat of things 
offer'd to Idols, and theſe innocent Ceremonies he 
made uſeful and ſerviceable to the great ends of Faith 
and Righteouſneſs. Nothing impracticable can be 
ſuppoſed to be preſcrib'd by God to any People; 
nothing which is above their Abilities - and preſent 
Attainments, and therefore would be of no uſe and 
benefit to them. But rather the Divine Goodneſs 
would condeſcend to their Infirmities, and comply 
with them in giving them ſuch Laws, as may be agree- 
able and convenient for them in their preſent ſtate, and 
may fit them for an higher and more excellent Diſpen- 
ſation. Whatſoever we may think of it now, nothing 
at the time when the Law was given, would have look'd 
like Religion, that had been without abundance of 
Rites and Ceremonies. And herein the Wiſdom of God 
appears, that to ſuch a People, and in ſuch an Age, he 
gave a Law 10 admirably proper, and well contriv'd to 
preſerve the Life and Subſtance of Religion under the 
Veil of Ceremonies, and to prepare them for the com- 
ing of his Son, when it was to be of no longer conti- 
nuance. The Lau was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth 
came by Jeſus Chriſt, John i. 17. that is, the Grace of 
the Goſpel, and the Truth and Reality or Subſtance 
of thoſe things, which were prefigur'd by the Law. 


— 
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SAP. X3L.. 
Of the Ceſſation of the Jewiſh Law. 


UR Saviour was the Great Prophet, who was to 


come, as Moſes had foretold, and who was expe- 
cted at the time of His Coming; and it was likewiſe 


expected, that that Prophet ſhould work Miracles, as 
Moſes had done, whom he was to be like, and he was 
to be a Lawgiver, as M ſes had been. The Jews had 


a a general Expectation that the Meſſiah would manifeſt 
himſelf by Miracles, John vii. 3x. Miracles had not 
been for a long time wrought in the Jeuiſb Church, 


but it was receiv*'d as a known and undoubted Truth, 


that they were to be revived by Him. The a Rabbins 


ſtill teach, that the Gifts of Miracles and Prophecy 
are to return at the coming of the Meſſiah, according 


to God's expreſs Promiſe: And the Samaritans them- 
ſelves had this Notion of the Meſſiah, that he was to 


give full Inſtructions in all things relating to the Wor- 
ſhip of God, Joh. iv. 25. And the Prophecies con- 


cerning the Birth, and Life, and Death of Chriſt, in 


all things neceflary to prove him the true Meſſiah, 
were literally fulfill'd in our Saviour, and thoſe things 
which concern the Nature of his Kingdom, have been 
explain'd by him and his Apoſtles. So that it being 
fully prov'd, that Jeſus is the Chriſt by the Accom- 
pliſhment in Him of the Ancient Prophecies concern- 


ing the Meſſiab, we ought to reſt ſatisfy'd in his Au- 


thority, both for the Ceſſation of the Law of Moſes, 
and for any Explication which He and his Apoſtles 


have given us of it. The b Jews acknowledge, that 


the 


a Miimon. More Nevoch. Part ii. c. 36. 


d Atque fic didicimus per Traditionem à priſcis Sapięntibus. In 
qualibet re, cum dixerit tibi Propheta ; Tranſgredere verba legis, ſi 
cut 
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the Prophets had Authority to diſpenſe with the Law 
in all things, but Idolatry; notwithſtanding the Pro- 
hibition, neither to add to it, nor diminifh from it, 
(Deut. iv. 2.) though no Exception is made of any Pri- 
vilege to be granted ta the Prophets, more than to o- 


ther Men in this caſe. But they ſay, that the Power 


of the Prophets reach d only to a Temporary Diſpen- 


ſation, and gave them no Warrant to aboliſh any part 


of the Law. Which is true: But this Power in the 
Prophets, who were but Types of Chriſt, ſignify'd, 
that the Meſſiah himſelf was to have a more extenſive 
Power, and to come with full Authority to inſtitute a 
New Covenant inſtead of the Law, which was but a 
Type of it, as Moſes was of Chriſt. But this is not 
all : we are able to prove againſt the Jews from the 


Books of the Old Teſtament, that their Law was to 


ceaſe, when the Meſſiah was come. 

The Goſpel is ſo far from containing any thing 
contrary to the Law, that it is the Fulfilling and Ac- 
compliſhment of it. The Moral Precepts are im- 
prov'd and advanc'd, and the.Ceremonial and Ritual 
Part was not properly abrogated and aboliſh'd, but it 
continued for as long time as it was deſign'd to do, 
and then expir'd of it ſelf ; it ſerv'd thoſe Ends for 
which it was inſtituted, and afterwards mult of con- 
ſequence ceaſe. The Ceremonial Worſhip therefore 
was permitted to the Jews, who became Converts to 
the Chriſtian Faith, till the D-ſtruction of their City 
and Temple, and then it was no longer practicable, 


6 ] 


cut Elihu fecit in monte Carmel, audi eum, præterquam in Idc- 
lolatria. Cum videlicet aliquid pro certo tempore futurum eſt. 
Sicut Elihu obtulit holocauſium in extraneo loco, licet Jeruſalem 
ad hoc electa eſſet. Maimon. de Fundam. Legis, c. ix. S. 6, 7. 
Pref. in Seder. Zeraim. p. 10. | 

Si mandaverint omnes Prophets, ut violemus Preceptum pro 
tempore, tum audiendi ſunt; fin wero dixerint, verbum hoc in 
eternum exciſum eſſe, tunc ſirangulandi ſunt, quia Lex ſemper no- 


bis noſtriſque filits loquitur. Id. de Fund. Leg. F. 7. 
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| but muſt of neceſſity ceaſe ; and the Ceſſation of the 


Law of Moſes, when once it had its Period and Ac- 


compliſhment, was as much the Will of the Legiſla- 
tor, as its firft Inſtitution, as its former Obligation 


could be. 


The Jewih Law being Figurative and Typical, it 


follows, that it was to ceaſe of courſe, when the 
Things prefigur'd and typify'd by it, ſhould be 


brought to paſs, that is, when the Meſſiah ſhould 
come. For then the Types and Figures being fulfilPd,. 
could be of no longer uſe, nor the Law which enjo:n'd 


them, of any longer continuance, when once this 
principal Reaſon of it ceas'd, and all other ends de- 
ſign'd by it might be better attain'd without it, by 
the Worſhip of God in Spirit and in Truth. And this 
Law was fo contrived, as not only to expire upon the 
fulfilling of it by the Meſſiah, but to become impracti- 


cable and impoſſible to be obſerv'd afterwards. I ſhall 
therefore prove the Ceſſation of the Jeuiſob Law: 
I. Becauſe the Meſſiah is come, in whom it was fulfilbd. 


II. Becauſe it was foretold by the Prophets, that the 


Law ſhould ceaſe upon the coming of the Meſſiah. 


III. Becauſe after the coming of the Meſſiah, it was 
to become impracticable and impoſſible to be obſerv'd. 

I. The Meſſiah is come, in whom the Law 1s ful- 
filfd. As the coming of the Meſſiaah was prefigyr'd 
in the various Types and Ceremonies of the Law, 
which were therefore to receive their Accompliſh- 
ment in him, ſo it is manifeſt that our Saviour is the 
Meſſiah, ſince the Prophecies concerning the Meſ- 
fiah have been all fulfill'd in Him. This has been al- 
ready prov'd at large; and the Prophecies of Zecha- 
riah and Malachi are ſo very plainly and undeniably 
fulfilPd, that 4 ſome of the Fews, to evade them, have 
been forc'd to ſay, that the Meſſiah was born before 
the Deſtruction of the ſecond Temple, tho' he doth 


—— 
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not yetappear; but that he was ſeen at Rome, and has 
ever ſince lain conceal'd, as Moſes did in the Houſe of 
Pharaoh ; and that the time will come, when he ſhall 
require the Diſmiſſion of the Jews from the Pope, as 
Moſes demanded of Pharaoh the Diſmiſſion of the Chil 
dren of Iſraël. But they {zv, that he defers the Ma- 
nifeſtation of himſelf, by reaſon of their Sins; and 
upon this account they have made many ſolemn Humi- 
liations, to implore his Help, and haſten his Coming; 
particularly A. D. Mp. they appointed a publick 
Humiliation for Young and Old, Men, Women and 
Children, in all parts of the World, for nigh a whole 


Fear together. © Trypho did not deny that Chriſt was 


born, and might be ſomewhere unknown, but ſaid, 
that he could not know himſelf to be Chriſt, nor 
work Miracles, till Elias had anointed him, and ma- 
nifeſted him to the World. f Others have ſaid, that 
there is to be a Third Temple, and during the time 


of the laſt, the Meſſiah will come, only becauſe Abra- 


ham call'd the Place where the Temple ſtood, a Moun- 
tain, Tſaac a Field, and Jacob an Houſe. Some are of 
Opinion, that their Sins hinder his Coming; ſome a- 
gain think, that they are neither ſinful enough, nor 
righteous enough: For, 8 ſay they, he muſt come in 
a Generation altogether ſinful, or altogether righteous. 
The ſecond Temple appear'd as nothing in compariſon 
of the Glory of the firſt, when Haggai toretold, that 
the Glory of this latter Houſe ſhould be greater thrn of the 
former, Hag. ii. 3, 9. It has been a conſtant Tradition 


among the Jews ,' that the ſecond Temple was in five 


reſpects inferior to the firſt ; ſince it had neither the 
Fire from Heaven, nor the Anointing Oil, nor the 
Ark, nor the Holy Ghoſt, or Spirit of Prophecy and 
Miracles, nor Urim and Thummim. So that the ſe- 


em 


© Juſt Martyr Dialog. f Munſter. ib. s Non veniet 
filius David, nifi ad generationem, cujus omnes vel ſunt puri, 
vel impuri. Abravanel de cap. Fidei, c. xiv. 
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cond Temple being in all theſe reſpects inferior to the 
firſt, could, according to Haggai's Prophecy (ch. ii. 9.) 
excel that, only in the Privilege of Chriſt's Preſence 
in it. This is an Argument, ſays h one very conver- 
ſant in the Rabbinical Writings, to which the Jews 
can find nothing to reply. And a i Rabbin of great 


Note has, from more Ancient Expoſitors, declar'd the 
Glory of this latter Houſe, to be meant of Spiritual 
Glory. | WE 


The Prophecy of Daniel's Weeks is ſo punctually 


in all its Circumſtances fulfill'd, that not only * Foſe- 
phus and the modern Jews apply it to the Deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by Titus, but! ſome of the Fews, when 


they could not deny the Computation to be true, and 
to agree exactly with the time of our Saviour's Birth, 
have evendar'd to ſay, that Daniel himſelf was miſta- 
ken in the Account; others have confets'd that all the 


Terms of Time aſſign'd for the coming of the Meſſiah 


are paſt, and that now their only Hopes of Delive- 


rance and Redemption are to be placed in their Re- . 


pentance. But ® Rabbi Nehumias who liv'd fifty years 
before Chriſt, declared that the Coming of the Me 
fiah, according to Daniel's Prophecy, could not be de- 
fterr'd beyond the ſpace of fifty years longer, as Gro- 


tius has obſerv'd from the Talmud. We are n told, 


that the Jews are all agr ed in the Thirteen Articles of 


Faith drawn up by Maimonides, in his Commentary 


upon the Miſna; inſomuch that o whoever disbelieves 
any one of theſe Articles, has renounced his Religion. 
And the Twelfth Article contains, that no Time for 


— — — —_——. 
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h Bochart. Hieroz. Pt. i. 1. 2. c. 35. 

i R. Moſes Elſach Comment. in Hag. ii. apud Vorſt. Not. in Ab- 
ravanel. de cap. Fidei, c. xiv. | 

k Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. l. x. c. 12, Secundum Scriptum Judei 
apud Limborch. I Lud. Viv. de ver. Fid: I. tl, 

m Grot. de Verit. lib. v. S. 14. & inter Sarrav. Epiſt. 

n Leo Moden. c. ult. 

o Rabb. Abraham. Jagel Catechiſm. Jud. p. 6. 
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the Coming of the Meſſiah is to be prefix d, or deter- 
mim d, from any Explication of Seripture, inaſmuch 
as the h Rabbins had denounced a Curſe upon all, who 
ſhould preſume to compute the Time. 4 One, who 
is beliey'd to have been too much addicted to Judaiſm, 
mas declared that the Talmudiſts and modern Fews,. to 
maintain their Religion againſt Chriſtians, have per- 
verted both Chronology and Hiſtory, in Contradicti- 
on to Philo and Joſepius, as well as to all other Au- 
. thors. Divers * of the Jews place the Paſſion of Chriſt 
ſixty nine years before our common Account of the 
year in which he truly ſufter'd ; others pretend ano- 
ther different Account without the leaſt Reaſon for ei- 
ther pretence, but this ſhews how deſperate a cauſe 
they are engaged in, which forceth them upon ſuch 
Artifices ; tor we have the expreſs Teſtimony of Ta- 
citus, that he ſuffered under Pontius Pilate. , Indeed 
the Jews know nothing of the Hiſtory of their own 
Nation; having no Hiſtorians ſince Eſdra, till MC. 
Years after the Incarnation of Chriſt, except Joſephus, 
of whom they have no knowledge, or no regard for him. 
They interpret 1ſa. vii. 14. where it is propheſied that 
the Meſſiah was to be born of a Virgin, contrary to 
the ſenſe of their Fore- fathers, and therefore reject the 
ancient Tranſlation of that Verſe by the Septuagint, as 
| * 1 A 


ens, * ck 


—— 
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P QOuemddmodim dix ere Sapp. cel. m. in cap. Chelsck, aqueeper 
animus ſupputantium terminos. Maimon. apud Abrayanel. de 
cap. Fid. cap. i. . | e 

4 Ialmudici ſus ſee nimiùm addicti, ut divinas ſortes e oracu- 
la [uo judicio interpretarentur, ducentos annos de atate mundi de- 
Haverunt; ne cum Cir. ftiants convenirent, Boggn. Method. Hift. 
c oni. Nimis enim pertinaces Hebræi juniores tempora Danielis 
dipravarunt, ur contra omnium Scripiornm ſidem enumerent quin- 
ae dantavat imperatores Perſarum. ed id fecerant, ne ab ora- 
cilis Prophets perperam intellectis recedere viderentur. Hos igitur 
r-jelere meceſſe eſt tum Joleph! e& ehilonms autoritate, tam ei iam 
ervinm cœleſtium moru, exc. Ibid. 

© Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. iv. | 

Morin. de'Ordinationtb. Part. 3. Exercit. 7. c. iv. S. 18. 
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ſ Juſtin Martyr urged againſt the Jews of his time; 
and * [/renzus, after him, againſt the Ebionites. The 
Jews likewiſe, inſtead of they pierced my hands, and my 
feet, read, like a Lion my hands, and my feet, by a 
change of Jod for Vau. The whole Verſe is thus; 
Fur Dogs have compaſſed me, the Aſſembly of the Wicked 
have encloſed me, like a Lion, my hands, and my feet, 
Pſal. xxii. 16. which not only makes no Senſe, nor is 
capable of any tolerable Expoſition, as appears by the 
abſurd u Comments of Kimchi, Aben Ezra, and other 
Rabbins upon it, but agrees not with Aquila, and is 
contrary to the Septuagint, and to the Hebrew Text, 
acknowledged by their own * Maſora, which was 
compiled in the fixth Century. The alteration was 
made, 
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ſ Tuſt. Mart. Dialog. t Tren. . . ns 
u Bochart. Hieroz. Part. 1. I. iii. c. 6. Fuller. Miſc, I. iii. 
Pearſon. Art. v. > | | 
In parvo Maſſoreth legitur duo Caari reperiri in Teliſchnah, 
i. e. in diverſa ſignificatione, nimirum illud, quod Pſ. xxi, xxii. 
legitur, & alterum in verſu. quem invenire licet Eſaiæ cap. 38. 
Cum ergo iſta duo Caari non ſint ejuſdem ſignificationis, oportet 
unum eſſe verbum, alterum vero nomen, vel certe alia in re 
differre. Huc accedit, quod Rabbi Jaacob filius Haym, vir doct— 
iſimus, in Magno Maſſoreth, in Maarecheth Aleph fic ſcribat. 
& In quibusdam libris correctis invent ſcriptum, in Textu 
« Caaru & Ledto jc. in margine erat Caari. Hoc idem ego Johan- 
nes Iſaac ipſa veritate & bona conſcientia teſtari poſſum, quod hu- 
juſimmodi Pſalterium apud avum meum widerim, ubi in Texth 
ſeriptum erat Caaru, in margine Caari: & ita omnia olim 
exemplaria habuiſſe haud dubito. Hinc itaque manifeſtum eſſe puto, 
cur Septuaginta & alii tranſtulerint, foderunt, ſiquidem illi non 
Keri, ſed Ketif gent ſecuti. Proinde extra omnem controverſiam 
eſſe debet in Textu Caaru, in margine vero Caari legendum. Sed 
impii Judæi quidam (quod intra 600 annorum ſpatium contigiſſe 
arbitror) vocabulum in margine notatum Textui inſeruerunt, id 
vero quod in contextu ſcriptum erat, Sc. Caaru, omnino omiſerunt. 
Neque verò tam enormiter ſe peccare exiſtimaverunt, cum maxima 
eorum pars in Maſſoreth non fuerit exercitata & verſata, & Kell 
& Ketif, propter dabia facta eſſe crediderit. Qua propter utrum 
legerent parum intereſſe putabant. Fuernnt autem hujus rei aucto- 
res quidam indotti, qui, cum viderent ſe magis Caaru urger!, 
| | 35 quan 
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made, as Jo. Iſaacus Levita * — about ſeven 
hundred years ago, firſt in the lefler Bibles, forthe uſe 


of Children, and the vulgar People, and by degrees 


it got into the reſt. Theſe Texts, one proving Chriſt's 
Birth of a Virgin, the other, his Death by the Croſs, 
are expounded by us according to their own ancient 
and moſt authentick Interpreters. In Origen's time 
they expounded Ia. 111i. of the Nation of the Fews, not 
of any particular Perſon; though, as Y Origen argued 
in a Diſputation with them, the tenor of the whole 
Chapter is a plain confutation of this way of expound- 
ing it, and eſpecially theſe words of the 8th Verſe, for 
the Ley _+ cg of my People was he ſtricken. By the 
Perſon ſtricken, cannot be underſtood the People, for 
whoſe Tranſgreſſion he is ſaid to have been ſtricken. 
Rut they have found out another Evaſion, by pretend- 
ing that there are to be two Meſſiahs, one the Son of Jo- 
ſeph, who is to be a ſuffering Meſſiab, and the other the 
Son of David, who is to enjoy all manner of temporal 


Proſperity and Power. a Maimonides endeavours to 
diſprove the ſufficiency of Miracles to atteſt a Divine 
Miſſion, pretending that the /jrae/ites were not convin- 


ced of the Authority of Moſes's Miſſion, by his Mira- 
cles, but only by the Preſence of God upon Mount Sinai. 
Which is expreſly contrary to the declared intention 
of God in the Miracles wrought by Moſes, and is falſe 
in Fact: for the People believed, when the Signs were 


— _ 4 


quam Caari, omnino Caaru expunxerunt, Caari verd in ejus, 
locum ſubſtituerunt, nihil interim in margine relinquentes. p. II. 
S Defenſio veritatis Hebraicæ adv. Lindanum, Au ctore Jo- 
hanne Iſaaco Leyita Germano Ampliſſ. Senatũs Colon. Publico 
Profeſſ. Colon. K. MopLIiIx. 

* Defenl. veritat, Hebraic. 

5 Origen. contr. Celf. lib. i. | | 

2 Targ. in Cant. iv. 5. vii. 3. See Grot. ib. lib. v. S. 19. Bi- 
{op Pearſon ib. 

a Iſraclite non crediderunt Moſs ; M. u. propter miracula, quæ pa- 
travit, exc. Maimon. de Fundam. Legis, c. 8. $. 1. Unde verd 
ſoa fiatis in monte Sinai eſt Probatio de Prophetia veritate? ib. $. 3. 
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done in their /ight, Exod. iv. 30, 31. and they never 


had been ſo ſtubborn and rebellious, before the Com- 
mandments were given upon Mount Sinai, as they 
were afterwards. For before the Two Tables were 
brought down to them, they had made the molten 


Calt. But this 1s only a contrivance to evade the 
force of that Argument from the Miracles of our Sa- 
viour, which prove him to be the Meſſiah, according 


to expreſs Prophecies. Þ Maimonides was in ſuch 'a 
perplexity in the calc, that he ſometimes affirms, and 
ſometimes denies, that the Meſſiah would work Mi- 
racles ; and at other times, attempts to invalidate the 
deſign· and effect of them. 5 

So plain is it, that the Prophecies which the Jews 


themſelves of old underſtood of Chriſt, are fulfilled in 


our Saviour, and ſo unavoidably do they contradict 
all their own ancient Interpretations of Scripture, 
when they will not allow them to be fulfilled in him: 
For that they are fulfilled, it is evident; and they can 
aſſign no other Perſon in whom they have been ful- 


filled. No wonder therefore if they have deſtroyed, 


+ when they could, ſuch Writings of their Rabbins, as 
made againſt them. _ 2 

II. It was foretold by the Prophets, that the Law 
ſhould ccaſe upon the coming of the Meſſzah. It is 
evident from the Prophets, that in ſome Years aſter 
Chriſt, Jeruſalem was to be no longer the ſeat of the 
Jewiſh Power and Governmcnt, nor the place of Wor- 


ſhip. And their Prophecies ſuppoſe the Ceflation of 


the Jewiſh Law upon a two-fold account: 1. From 
the Deſtruction of the Temple. 2. From the Diſper- 
ſion of the People of the Fews, and the Deſtruction of 


— — — — 


h In Miſn. apud Vorſt. not. in Abravan. de cap. Fidei, c. 14. 
Ila Rabboth, que Moſes Hardaſan com oſuerat, ſunt a Ju- 
deis, quantum apparet, abolita, quid noſtris myſteriis viderentur 
favere in multis locis. Maſ. de Nominib. Auctorum & Libro- 

rum, quibus in Comment. in Joſ. uſus eſt. . 
1. From 
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x. From the Deſtruction of the Temple. The Pro- 
phet Daniel foretolds, that after the Aj ah was cut 


off, the Sauſtuary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the Sacrifice 


and the Oblation "ſhould ceaſe, and that there ſhould be 
Deſolation even until the Conſummation, Dan. ix. 26, 27, 


Since the Sanctuary is laid waſte, and deſolate, and by 


this Prophecy is never to be rebuilt, the Temple be- 
ing the place of all their Worſhip and Solemnities; 
that failing, their whole Worſhip muſt fail with it. 
And whenever the Jews have attempted to rebuild 


their Temple, they have been hindred from doing it, 


and particularly (as I have ſeveral times already ob- 
ſerved) in the time of Julian the Apoſtate, by mira- 
culous and dreadful Judgments, related by Ammianus 
Marcelliuus, an Heathen Hiſtorian, who lived at that 
time, and by a © Jewiſh Writer. And when they have 
been permitted to build them Synagogues and Places 
of Worfhip in all other Parts of the World, that Place 
alone has been denied them in which by their Law 


they were indiſpenſably bound to worſhip. The Morn- 


ing and Evening Sacrifice was to be at the Temple. 
The High Prieſt was to enter into the Holy Place once 
every Year, with the Blood of one Sim offering for 
himſelf, and of another for the People, Exod. xxx. 10. 
Levit. xvi. 2. All the Males were obliged to reſort 


to Jeruſalem, to worſhip thrice every Year ; and the 


place of their Worſhip was more ſtrictly enjoined 
than the time. For if any Man were upon a Journey, 
or Unclean, a fecond Paſlover was appointed for him, 
but it could be obſerved at no other place but Jeruſa- 
lem, upon, any occaſion whatſoever, Numb. ix. 10. 
Deut. xvi. 5. And therefore, during the Captivity at 
Babylon, they did not celebrate theſe Feaſts of the Paſ- 
ſever, of Pentecoſt, and of Tabernacles ; Daniel was ſo 
far from keeping the Feaſt of the Paſſover, that he 
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5 Wagenſcil. Annot. ad excerpta Gemarz, cap. I. p. 236. 
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faſted three whole Weeks of the firſt Month, Dan. x. ® 


3, 4 How could they ing the Lord's Song in a ſtrange 
Land? Pſal. Cxxxvii. 4. Ceſtius took Lydda without 
any oppoſition, when the People were gone to keep 
the Feaſt of Tabernacles at Jeruſalem. And the Siege 
of Jeruſalem by Titus, which ended in the Deſtruction 
both of the City and Temple, was begun at the time 


of the Paſſover, when the whole Nation, ſays © Joſe- 


phus, was, by Fate, ſhut up together, as in a Priſon, 
and the crowded City was ſurrounded with War, 


Theſe were ſigns that they were no longer God's pecu- 
liar People, nor under the protection of thoſe Promules, 


which by the Law were made to them, and had ever 
been fulfilled till the time of the Promiſe was expired. 


* St. Chryſoſtom blames the Jews of his time, for obſer- 


ving the Law in the Countries whither they were diſ- 
pers'd, which he proves to be contrary to God's 
Commandment, and to the Practice of their Anceſtors, 
Julian ſays, that the Jews did in 8 ſome places ſacri- 
tice, tho' they could not perform that Worſhip as the 


Law preſcribed. But they ſeem to have ſacrificed ra- 
ther to pleaſe him, than of their own accord: for 


h he complains, that they were very backward in of- 
fering Sacrifices, becauſe their Temple was deſtroyed, 


and therefore he deſigned to rebuild it. Which was 
a thing he had fo much at heart, that he had i reſol- 


ved to attempt it again, if he had returned victorious 
from Pera. The modern Jews confeſs, that their 
Worſhip is impracticable in their preſent condition; 
they acknowledge, that they ought to offer Sacrifice 
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d Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. 1. 2. c. 23. „„ 
f Chryſ. adv. Judzos, lib. i. Tom. 6. Sav. Edit. 
8 Obs. 2 * Adegx]owy Ledi ot. Jul. apud Cyr. Ln. p. 305. 
Interpres vertit, facrificant quidem in ſuis domibus Judæi. In- 


telligendum verò de Adrato, in Arabia Petreaa, Paleſtine confini, 


wel de alia quadam urbe; cum præſertim, nec ubique, nec ſponte 


ſua, ſed Juliano pot iùis auctore, ſacrificia obtuliſſe Judæi videantur. 


h Ib. p. 324, i Jul. Epiſt. 25. Fragment. Epiſt. p. 295. 
7 9 


no where elſe but at the Temple of Jeruſalem; the 
obſervation of the Paſſover among them now, is 
without ſacrificing the Paſchal Lamb; they keep the 
Feaſts of Pentecoſt and Tabernacles without the ap- 
pointed Sacrifices; and they obſerve the Day of 
Atonement without the Sacrifice of Expiation. | 

2. The Deſtruction of the City of Jeruſalem, and 
the final Diſperſion of the whole Nation of the Fews 
proves, that their Law is at an end. Jacob plainly 
foretold both the coming of the Mah, and the end 
of the Power and Authority of the Nation of the Jews 
upon his coming. The Sceptre ſhall not depart from Ju- 


dah, nor a Law-giver from between his feet until Shiloh 
come, and unto him ſhall the gathering of the people be, 


k or, he is the expectation of the Nations or Gentiles, 
Gen. xlix. 10. ! This Prophecy was by the ancient 
Jews always underſtood of the Meſſiah, as is evident 
by the Targums; and it appears to be fulfifd in our 
Saviour, both becauſe the Jeuiſb Government in his 
time was drawing towards its final Period, and be- 
cauſe the People of all Nations have been gather'd 
to him, and have been made Proſelytes to his Re- 
ligion. The Sovereignty was in due time to be 
placed in the Tribe of Judah; which was fulfilled 
in David's being advanced to the Kingdom : And 
from that time, the Sceprre and the Law-giver, that 
is, the Power of their Arms, and the Authority of 
their Laws, was not ſo to depart, as to become ex- 


tinct, till the Meſſiah came; which implies, that ſoon | 
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% 
g arg regroorie ü. Septuag. Et ipſe erit expectatio Gen- 
tum, vulgat. 2 4g D ice S IS Ni, GARE tro. Cyril. 
Zier. Catech. xii. Targ. Onkel. ei obedjent Populi. Targ. Hier. 
ti ſubjicientur tandem omnia Regna terre. 
Non ceſſabuut Reges & Preſides ex domo Juda, & Scribæ docen- 
te; legem ex ſemine eſus, uſque ad tempus quo veniet Rex Meſſias. 
Targ. Jonath. B. Uziel. Non deficient Reges de domo Juda, ne- 
qe periti Doctores Legis de filiis filiorum ejus uſque ad tempus, quo 
venier Rex Meſſias. Targ. Hierofol, 
AS: after 
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ker bis coming, they were both to ceaſe, as we ſee | 


they have long ſince actually done. The accompliſh- 
ment of Jacobs Prophecy was gradual; Herod was of 
another Nation, but a Proſelyte, _ upon that ac- 
count he might be ſtil'd a Jew; as ® lfaac Caſaubon 


has prov'd againſt Baronius : And — he was by the 


Romane made King of the Jews, this was as a Warn- 
ing to awaken them to expect the full Accompliſhment 
of this Prophecy, which was brought to paſs in the 
final Deſtruction of their Government. The Jewi/h 


Government all along, under all changes, was ſtill de- 
nominated from Judah, tho that Tribe was not al- 
ways in chief Power; and even under Herod, who was 


an Idumean, it had its Title from Judah; as the Ro- 


man Empire retain'd its old Denomination, when di- 


vers of the Emperors were not Romans by Birth, and 
the Jews {till lived under their own Laws, tho' in ſub- 
je&ion to the Romans. But when the Meſjiah was 
come, the Sceptre was to depart from Judah, and 


there was no more to be any Legiſlative Power re- 


maining to the People, who had been ſo long known 


under that Denomination, which they receiv'd from 


him. * Archilazs held his Government of the Romans 
deſpoiled of all Royal Power; and after Ten Years 


he was baniſh'd, and Judea was made a Province of 


the Empire. 

And this Prophecy of Jacob, in which he foretels 
the condition of the ſeveral Tribes, has a plain Refe- 
rence to the Promiſed Land, and is to be underſtood 
of the Jewiſh Government in the Land of Canaan; for 
he there deſcribes the Borders of it. From the time 
that they were in poſſeſſion of that Land, the People 
of the Jews never had loſt all their Right and Title 
to it, before the coming of Chriſt, but {till retain'd 


their Right, during their abode in Babylon, and were 


- ; 
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m Exercitat. 1. Num. 3. Joſeph. Antiq, l. xvii. c. 13, 15. 
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aſſur d that a ſhould again be put in poſſeſſion after 
a Captivity of ſeventy Years ; and in token of this, 
Jeremiah purchaſed à Field of Hauameel, his Uncle's 
Son, and ſubſcribed and ſealed the Writings, and 
took Witnefles, and paid down the Money publickhy 
before all the Jews that fat in the Conrt of the Priſon, and 
the Evidences were to be kept in an Earthen Veitel. 
For thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, the G:d of Hrael, Houſes, 
and Fields, and Vineyards, ſhall be peſſeſs'd again in this 
Land, Jer. xxxit. 14. But when the time of Jacob's 
Prophecy was expir'd, and Shiloh was come, they were 
driven out, never to be reſtor d again. = 
The Romans, the moſt generous of any People, 
dealt fo hardly with no other Nation as with the 
Jews, who yet had to do with one of the moſt merci- 
ful Princes that ſtands upon record in Hiſtory. If 
Tiberius, or Caligula, or Nero, had deſtroved them, it 
might have been aſcrib'd to the cruelty of their Tem- 
per; but when Titus, who endeavour'd to ſave them, 
was by their own obſtinacy forc'd upon their Deſtru- 
ction, after they had by their Diſſentions made them» 
ſelves a Prey to him, there was the viſible Hand of 
God in it; as ® Joſephus often confeſſes, and as ? Titus 
himſelf declar'd, when he beheld the Towers and 
Fortifications after the City was taken. If they could. 
have agreed, either in their own defence, or in any 
terms of ſubmiſſion to him, they would have been far 
from ſuffering in that Extremity. When Pompey and 
Craſſus entred Jeruſalem, the time of its Deſtruction 
was not yet come, but it was reſerv'd to Titus, whoſe 
peculiar Character it was, that he oblig'd all Men, 
and who was ſtil'd the Love and Delight of Manki: d, 
nnwillingly to do that which neither Pompey nor Craſſus 
would do.. It is well urg'd by a 4 learned Jew, tho? 
he makes a wrong Inference from it. Did the ſame 
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thing, ſays he, befal any other People > Did the 
Romans drive the Germans, the Britains, the Gauls, the 
Spaniards, the Greeks, or the Aſiatick Nations into 


Captivity, and diſperſe them throughout all Parts of 


the World ? They rather endeavour'd to preſerve 
them, that their ſeveral Countries might not want 
Inhabitants. TT | 
And tho” the Jews have been generally obſerv'd to 
have great Riches in the Nations where they live, 


they have never been able by any power or intereſt to 


get themſelves re-eſtabliſh'd in their Country and Go- 
vernment, but have been diſappointed as often as they 
have attempted it, tho with never ſo much probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. So evident it is by the experience of 


ſo many Ages, that however it fares with particular 


Perſons of that Nation, yet they never are to be uni- 
ted again, as a Community, or Body of People, to 
live under their ancient Laws, according to the Mo- 
ſaical Conſtitution. They have no City, no Govern- 
ment, nor ever are to have any; and therefore thoſe 
Laws can now no longer be in force, which ſuppoſe 


the continuance of their Government. Their Genea- 


logies are loſt, upon which the diſtinction of their 


Tribes and Families, and the ſucceſſion of their Prieſt- 


hood did depend, which has been acknowledged by 


the r learnedſt Man, perhaps, that ever was ſuſpected 


— 
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r Sol; Hebræi generis antiquitate certiſſimd populis omnibus præ- 
ant : nemo tamen ſuam Tribum nunc ciere poteſt; fed omnes 
inter ſe confuſi ſtirpem agnoſcunt; rams ignorant: Gens verò ſa- 
cerdotum, que nobilitatis ſumm im genus ab Aarone repetens, duo- 
bus annorum milibus ac trecentis floruerat, Gothicis ac Vandalicis 
cladibus creditur interliſſe, non ſine magno Divine Ultionis argu- 


mento. Bodin. Method. Hiſt. c. 9. The Rabbins confeſs that no 


Tribe is known, but ſay that Elias will diſtinguiſh the Prieſts, 


when he comes. See the Addreſs to the Jews, by Xerxes a Con- 
verted Jew, p. 21. | 
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of apoſtatizing from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm, and was 
confeſsd by the Jews themſelves to Joſeph Scaliger ; 
ſo that they are without an Altar, - without a Prieſt, 
without a Sacrifice, and without any poſſibility of 
knowing the, Deſcent and Lineage of their Meſfzah, 
whom they expect to come; and by conſequence, 
cannot know him if he ſhould come, having no way 
to diſtinguiſh that Tribe and Fam ly of which the 
Propheſies declare the Meſſiah was to be. In the Ba- 
bylonian Captivity, Jehoiachim had his Throne, 2 King. 
xxv. 28. and ſtill there were Aiyuarulagya, who kept 
up Order and Government amongſt them, Ezek. viii. 
1 Ezra. i. 5. and that, beſides, was at the moſt but 
a ſuſpenſion of their Power, it was no utter extirpa- 
tion of all Rule and Authority ; their Genealogies 
were preſerved, and the diſtinction of their Tribes and 

Families known; their deliverance out of that Capti- 
vity, with the time and manner of it, and the very 
Name of their Deliverer was foretold, 1ſa. xliv. 28. 

er. XXV. 12. Dan. ix. 2. And in that Captivity they 
had Prophets to direct and ſupport them under their 
Affliction, and give them aſſurance of a Reſtoration, 
but now they do not ſo much as pretend to haveany. 
The Deliverance of the Iſraelites out of the Agyptian 
Bondage was likewiſe foretold, with the punctual 
time of it, Ger. xv. 13, 14. And in general, God 
declares that when at any time, for their Sins, they 
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5 Sed neq; certum genus Levitarum aut Sarerdotum habent, 
quamvis multi Levitarum nomen preferant. Nemo illorum tam 
confidens eſt, ut ſe Levitam verum, aut Sacerdotem dejerare au- 
deat, Mamobrem a nobis interrogati, ſi illis data eſſet facultas 
inſtaurandi Sandtuarii in monte Moria, ut antea, an victima- 
immolaturi ſuerint, reſpondebant, fruſtra hoc fore, quia inquie- 
bant——Non eſt Sacerdotium hodie in Iſrael. Haque etiam in- 
ſtaurato tertium Santtuario, vocaret Mavuzyin, * 6 bude c Nνον,˖ 
T&]5% iteg1euuul O EU ονẽjů r. Aded horrendum eſt illud gdi- 
Ab tenunrtw, quia tametſi locus reſtituatur, t2yumri tamen 
yen pg ceſſabit, Joſ. Scalig. Diatriba de de Decimis Jud, ſub 
nem. 
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were led into Captivity , and diſperſed among the 


Heathens, tho they were driven unto the utmoſt part 


of Heaven, yet upon their repentance he would zurn 


their Captivity, and have compaſſion upon them, and would 


return, and gather them from all the Nations, whither he 


bad ſcattered them, Deut. xxx. 2, 3. Nehem. i. 8, 9. 


And this Promiſe muſt have been in force, as long as 


their Law and Conſtitution laſted, and could have no 


limitation but the final and determined period of it. 
The time for the duration of the Jewiſ Law and Go- 
vernment being expired, all Promiſes made to them 
as a diſtin& People and Nation, muſt be expired with 
it; whereas, if their Law were {till in force, the pro- 
miſe of their being reſtored to their Land and Govern- 
ment, would undoubtedly before this time have been 
fulfilled to them. For beſides, that their Sins, at 
their return from their Captivity in Babylon, were 
very great, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that for ſo many 
Ages their Sins ſhould hinder that a Remnant at leaſt 
ſhould not be reſtored, if the Jewiſb Oeconomy had 
not received its final period in the deſtruction of their 
City and Nation. Redde ſtatum Judaæ, quem Chri- 


tus iuveniat, & alium contende venire. This, which 


was a good Argument in Tertullian's time, is improv'd 
ſtill in every Age ſince. For if the ſtate of the Jeuiſſ 
Nation was not ſuch then as their Meſſiah was to find 
at his Coming, there is the leſs cauſe for them after 
ſo long time to hope that they ſhall ever be reſtored 
to ſuch a Condition, as to have any reaſon to expect 
him. 
III. After the Coming of the Meſſiah, the Jewiſh 
Law was to become impracticable, and impoſſible to 
be obſerv'd. For if the City and Temple were not 
deſtroy d, the Confinement of the Jeuib Worſhip to 
one certain Place, muſt neceſſarily imply an Altera- 
tion in their Worſhip upon the Coming of the Meſſiab, 
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and the Calling of the GentiJes; who could not all be 
ſuppos'd to aſſemble thrice every Year at Jeruſalem; 
and therefore the Prophets foretold , that Jeruſalem 
ſhould then be no longer the only place of God's Wor- 
ſhip, but that Men ſhould worſhip him in any place 
of the World. *Tis true, the Prophets often men- 
tion the Reſort which ſhould be made from all Nati- 
ons to Jeruſalem, and to the Temple, or the Moun- 
tain of the Lord. But then theſe are Myſtical Ex- 
preſſions; for the City of Jeruſalem, and the Tem- 
ple, are us'd by the Prophets as Types of the Chri- 
ſtian Church; and therefore Ezekiel u deſcribes the 
Temple larger than the whole City of Feruſalem, and 
the City in greater Dimenſions than all the Land of 
Canaan, to ſhew that we are not to underſtand theſe 
Expreſſions literally. A Prieſthood after the Qrder 
of MeIchifedek, ditferent from that of Aaron, was pro- 
pheſy'd of, Pſal. cx. 4. and a New Covenant different 
from that which was made with the Children of {ſ-ael 
upon their coming out of the Land of #gypr, Jerem. 
XxXX1. 31, 32. And this Covenant was to extend to 
the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews. And it ſhall come 
to paſs, that from one New Moon to another, and from one 
Sabbath to another, ſhall all Fleſh come to worſhip before me, 
* faith the Lord, Ifai. Ixvi. 23. For from the riſing of the 
Sun, even unto the going down of th? ſame, my Name ſhall 
be great among the Gentiles: and in every place Incenſe 
ſhall be offered unto my Name, and a pure offering : for my 
Name ſhall be great among the Heathen, faith the Lord of 
Hoſts, Malach. i. 11. And the Prieſthood was no more to 
be continw?d to the Tribe of Levi, Iſai. Ixvi. 21. 5 
If againſt all this it be alledg'd, That the Moſaical 
Law was to endure for ever, it ought to be conſider'd, 
what Senſe that Expreſſion. bears in the Law it ſelf. 
And that Expreſſion is there uſed to denote the Con- 
tinuance of any thing which was not defign'd for ſome 
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particular occaſion or ſeaſon only, but was to laſt as 
long as the Nature and general Deſign of its Inſtitu- 
tion would admit. The Servant whoſe Ear was bo- 
red, was to ſerve his Maſter for ever, Exod. xxi. 6. 
by which 1s to be underſtood , not all his Lite, but 
only till the Year of Jubilee; whereas he that had not 
his Ear bored, was to be ſet free in the ſeventh Year, 
ver. 2. And even before the Year of Jubilee, he whoſe 
Ear was bored, might be freed with his Maſter's Con- 
ſent; * either by Manumiſſion, or Redemption, and 
was at liberty upon the Death of his Maſter, not be- 
ing bound to ſerve his Son. Their anointing ſhall ſure- 
Ly be an everlaſting Prieſthood throughout their Generations, 
Exod. xl. 15. which can be underſtood to extend no 
farther, than as long as their Genealogies were pre- 


bernacle for ever, Pal. Ixi. 4. or, in other Words, all 


the days of my life, Pfal. xxvii. 4. Samuel was brought 


by his Mother to abide before the Lord for ever; that 
is, during his Life, 1 Sam. i. 22. And by parity of 


Reaſon thoſe Statutes and Laws are ſaid to be eſta- 


ſerv'd, and the Tribe and Generations of the High- 
Prieſts could be diſtinguiſhed. I wit abide in thy Ja- 


bliſhed for ever, which were deſign'd to be perpetual 


and ſtanding Laws; not temporary, during their 


journeying in the Wilderneſs only, as others were, 


but to continue as long as the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment was to laſt, and in this Senſe the Jews them- 
ſelves Y have taken the Word; and it is ſufficiently 
explain'd, Deut. xii. 1. Theſe are the Statutes and Judg- 


ments which ye ſhall objerve to do in the Land, which the 


Lord God of thy Fathers giveth thee to poſſeſs it all the days 


that ye live upon the Earth; or, as we read ver. 19. as 


long as thou liveſt upon thy Earth; that is, their Law 
was obligatory to them as long as they had poſſeſſion 
of the Land of Canaan, or retain'd any Right to poſ- 
ſes it by God's Donation: But thoſe Statutes and 
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udgments which were to be. obſery'd in the Land 
which the Lord had given them to poſſeſs, can no lon- 
ger be of any Obligation to them, when they are fi- 
nally depriv'd of that Land. Rabbi Joſeph Albo, from 
the Texts now cited, acknowledg'd, that the Perpe- 
tuity of the Law of Moſes could not be proy'd from 
the Signification of the Word Olam; which * Menaſſeb 
Ben Iſrael cannot deny, but pretends, that there is 
ſomething particular in this caſe, as it is apply'd to 
the Law : becauſe it is not only ſaid, that their Law 
ſhould be in force for ever, but that it ſhould continue 
to their Seed for all Generations. The Texts, which 
he produces are theſe. And God ſaid unto Abraham, 
thou ſhalt keep my covenant therefore, thou and thy ſeed 
| after thee, in their generations, Gen. xvii. 9. And ye 
all obſerve the feaſt of unleavened Bread, For in this 
felf-ſame day, have I brought your Armies out of the land 
of ZEgypt. Therefore ſhall ye obſerve this day in your ge- 
nerations by an ordinance for ever, Exod. X11. 17. Where- 
fore the children of Iſrael ſhall keep the Sabbath, to obſerve 
the Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual 
| covenant, Exod. xxxi. 16. But if we compare the 
Texts following, we ſhall find, that by this Argu- 
ment the Jews muſt have been in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
mis*'d Land to the end of the World, as well as under 
perpetual Obligations to obſerve the Law of Moſes. 
For all the land, which thou ſeeſt, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy ſeed for ever, Gen. xiii. 15. And I will give un- 
to thee and to thy Seed after thee, the land wherein thou 
art a flranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlaſting 
p. Se(ſron, and Twill be their God, Gen. xvii. 8. Behold, 
1 will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, and J will 
make of thee a multitude of people,. and will give this land 
to thy ſeed after thee, for an everlaſting poſſeſſion, Genel. 
xlviii. 4. This was God's ſolemn and repeated Pro- 
miſe to Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, which Moſes be- 
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ſeech d 


ſeech d God to remember, when he interceded for the 2 
Children of Jſrae/, after their making the molten C 
Calf. Remember Abraham, Tjaac, aud Ifrael thy ſer- WU j 
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wants: to whom thou ſwareſt, I will multiply your ſeed, as 
the ſtars of heaven, and all this land, that I have ſpoken 
of, will I give unto your ſeed, and they ſball inherit it for 
ever, Exod. xxxii. 13. From hence it rs manifeſt, that 
this Argument concludes as much for their being kept 
in conſtant Poſteflion of Cauaam, as for the Duration 
of their Law: And their having been 10 long diſpoſ- 
ſeſt of that Land, is a Confutation in Fact of all that 
can be argued to that purpoſe, either from the Word 
Olam, or from any other Expreſſion. The Land of 


„ Canam was given to the Children of 1j-ae! for an ever- 
| laſting poſſeſjron; but this muſt be underitood in a li- 
| mited Senſe: For they have been long out of the Poſ- 
ns ſeſſion of that Land. It is in vain therefore for them 
'F! to contend, that their Law is of perpetual Obligation, 
5 unleſs they could maintain the perpetual Poſſeſſion of 


1 | ſe , 8 | 8 
4 that Land, in which it was to be obſer vd. But it is 


ſh 
apparent, that by everlaſting is to be underſtood ſuch 
5 a Continuance of Time, as was to laſt as long as the 
1 Covenant of Circumciſion, upon the Inſtitution where- 
| | of the Land of Canaan was promiſed, ro Abraham and 
Ui ſeed after him, for an everlaſting poſſeſſion, Genel. 
5 xvii. 8. The Covenant of Circumciſion being ſo long 

1 Aince at an end, God has fulfilꝰd his Promiſe to Abra- 
5 ham and his Hoſterity, tho* they have been for ſo ma 
14 ges õut of Poſſeſſion of the promis'd Land; be- 
"hi. cauſe their Poſſeſſion of that Land was to be but of e- 
4 qual Duration with that Covenant. So that God has 
9 at once both acquitted himſelf of his Promiſe, and diſ- 
81 cover'd that that Covenant is no longer of any Obli- 
| __ gation. Ty 


But Jeremiah ſpeaking of a New Covenant prophe- 
| ſy'd, that the ſeed of 1jrael ſhould never ceaſe from be- 
T4 ing a Nation, and that God would never caft off all the 
feed of Iſrael, which is ſet forth in ſuch ample manner, 


and 
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and with ſuch particular Emphaſis; that we muſt cons 


clude it to extend to all Ages of the World. Thus 


ſaith the Lord, which giveth the ſun for à light by day, 


and the Ordinances of the moon and of the ſtars for a light 
by night, which divideth the ſea, when-the waves thereof 
roar: the Lord of Hoſts is his name. If thoſe ordinances 
depart from befare me, ſaith the Lord, then the ſeed of IV. 
rael alſo ſhall ceaſe from being a Nation before me for e- 
wer. Thus faith the Lord, if Heaven above can be mea- 
ſured, and the foundations of the earth ſearched out be- 
neath; I will alſo caſt off all the ſeed of Iſrael, for all 
that they have done, ſaith the Lord, Jer. xxxi. 35, 36, 37. 
This Prophecy, we know has been fulfill'd hitherto, 
partly by the Converſion. of many of the Szed of Iſrael, 
both at the firſt Propagation of the Goſpel, and in lat- 
ter Ages; and partly by their continuing a diſtinct 
People from all the Nations, wherever they live dif- 


pers d; which is à thing never known, of any other 


captive and diſpers'd People. Feremiah, propheſying 
of the times under the Meſſiah, has theſe words: In 


thoſe days, ſaith the Lord, they ſhall ſay no more, the ark of 


the covenant of the Lord; neither ſhall it come to mind, nei- 
ther ſhall, they remember it , neither ſhall that be done any 


more, Jer. iii. 16. This can imply no leſs, than an a- 


bolition of the Moſaick Covenant. It is the receiv d. 
and ancient Doctrine of the Rabbins, that God by 
the Meſſiah would give them a New Law, and make 
2 New Covenant with them, and that under him God 
would allow them to eat Swine's Fleſh ; and that all 
their Feaſts were to ceaſe, but the Feaſt of Purim, and 
the Day of Atonement. But Abravanel pretends , 


that this Ceflation is. not a Subverſion of the Feaſts 


themſelves, but a Ceſſation of the Memory of them, 
becauſe all thoſe Feaſts were in Remembrance of their 
coming out of Ægypt. The meaning therefore, ſays 
he, is this, that the Children of 1ſ-ael at the time of 


IT 


Abravanel. de cap. Fidei, c. xiii. cum Not. Vorſtii. 
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their Deliverance, ſhall not apply their Minds to the c 
Remembrance of the Wonders and Miracles, which 
God wrought for them, when he brought them out of 
Afgypt, becauſe when they ſhall ſee the exceeding 
great Miracles, which God will do before them in the 
14 days of the Meſſiah, they ſhall forget the former, as 
11 the Scripture alſo affirms, they ſhall not ſay the Lord li- 
1 vet h, who brought you out of AÆgypt, &c. But the true 
1 Reaſon, why, according to this Tradition of the Jews, 
the Feaſt of Purim and the Day of Atonement only 
were not to ceaſe under the Meſſiah, ſeems to be, be- 
1 cauſe by aſſigning theſe Two as the only Times which 
is were to be obſerv'd, is ſignify'd, that Days of Repen- 
1 tance and Thankſgiving only would then be of Reli- 
1 gious Obſervation: for to this purpoſe, ſay the b Rab- 
14 bins, that all Offerings ſhall ceaſe in the World to 
$ 4 come (ſo they term the Kingdom of the Meffiah) but 
is Confeſſion and Thankſgiving ſhall not ceaſe. And 
what Abravanel argues, that the Feaſts themſelves 
were not to ceaſe, but only the Remembrance of thoſe 
things, whereof they were appointed to be Memori- 
als, is a palpable Evaſion. For how ſhould the Re- 
membrance ceaſe of a thing, of which conſtant Me- 
morials were continued, which were inſtituted for this 
very end, to be a ſtatute for ever throughout their ge- 
nerations in all their dwellings, Lev. xxiii. 14. Which 
Words are repeated and apply'd to all their Annual 
Solemn Feſtivals, and of the Paflover in particular it 
was commanded to be obſerv'd, that thou mayſt remem- 
ber the day when thou cameſt forth out of the land of . 
gypt, all the days of thy life, Deut. xvi. 3. And there 
is no ground for that Anſwer, that by all the days of 
thy life is meant no longer than till the time of the 
Meſſiah, in reference to the Remembrance of the Deli- 
verance from their Bondage in AZgypt z if the Obfer- 
vation of the Paſſover inſtituted in perpetual Memory 
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of it, were afterwards to be retained. The Law of 


Moſes was to laſt to the end of the World, or State of 
the Jewiſh Diſpenſation and Government; for in the 


prophetick Style the Coming of the Meſſia was a 
New Creation, Jſai. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22. and his King- 
dom was wont by © the Jews to be called the rd to 
come. | | 

The Ceremonial Law therefore by its Original De- 
ſign and Inſtitution being to continue in force but till 
the Coming of Chriſt, he gave the Accompliſhment 
to it, and put a final Period to its Obligation, inſti- 


tuting his Goſpel in its ſtead, which had been prefi- 


gur d by the Law, and foretold both by Moſes and 
the Prophets, and 1s to continue to the end of the 
World. 
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Of Sinful Examples Recorded in the Scriptures. 


Sins, by alledging the Sinful Examples which 
we find mention'd in the Scriptures; ſo others, who 


are no leſs fond of imitating them, yet have from 


hence taken a pretence for Objections and Cavils. I 


| ſhall therefore ſhew, that the bad Examples in ſome 


Actions of Men whom we find in all other reſpects 
commended in the Scriptures, are far from being pro- 


| poſed for our Imitation; but there is great reaſon 


why the Faults and Miſcarriages of the beſt Men 
ſhould be deliver'd down to us in the Scriptures for 
our Caution and Prevention, as well as upon other 
accounts, g | 


e Lightf. Harm, 5. L, ” 


A ſome have endeayour'd to excuſe their own 
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I. Several Paſſages of the Scriptures contain only 
Matter of Fact, and that very briefly expreſs'd ; and 
a bare Narrative of any Action, implies neither the 
Approbation nor the Cenſure of it, but only declares 
that ſuch a_ thing was done, and in ſuch a manner: 
but the Nature of the Fact it ſelf, with the Circum- 
ſtances of it, or ſome Command or Permiſſion, or 
Prohibition in Scripture, muſt diſcover the Goodneſs 
or Lawfulneſs, or the Wickedneſs of the Action. No 
Hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to approve of all which he re- 
lates; but he muſt report bad as well as good deeds, 
who will do the part of a faithful Hiſtorian. And ſuch 
is the impartiality, and admirable ſimplicity of the ſa- 
cred Hiſtorians, that in relating the worſt of Crimes, 
they often make no Reflection; never fall into ſuch In- 
vectives, as are uſual in others; but leave the Reader 
to his own Remarks upon plain Matters of Fact. Thus 
the Evangeliſts, having given an account of the Cauſe 
and Circumſtances of St. John Baptiſts Death, ſubjoin 
only, that his Diſciples came and took up the Bedy and bu- 
ried it, Matt. xiv. 12. Mar. vi. 29. 5 

II. The Rules of Good and Evil are plainly deliver- 
ed in the Scriptures, by which we are to judge of A- 
ctions; and we are to conform our Actions not to the 
Example of Men, but to the Law of God. We are 
forewarn'd to follow no Man's Example, when it is 
contrary to the Divine Law; and therefore it could not 
be neceſſary in the relating of every evil Action to ſet 
a Mark of Infamy upon it, and a Caution againſt the 
Imitation of it. 

III. The Relation of the bad Actions of Good Men 
may be of great uſe and benefit, tho we are not to fol- 
low, but avoid them; Becauſe, | 

1. This ſhews the Sincerity of the Pen-Men of the 
Scriptures, that they ſpare no Perſon whatſoever, but 
relate the plain Matter of Fa& , even tho* themſelves 

be concern d, when it is never ſo much to their dif 
grace; as in the Denial of St. Peter, and other In- 
ſtances. 8 | 2. By 
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2. By this, we learn the frailty of humane Nature, 


and the neceſſary dependence that the beſt Men muſt 
have upon God for his Grace in the performing any 


good Action; Every good Gift, and every perfect Gift, is 


from above, James i. 17. | 
3. We learn from hence, that God can bring Good 
out of Evil, and doth often over-rule even the worſt 
Actions to the accompliſhment of the beſt Ends, and 
putteth no truſt in his Saints, Job xv. 15. FUR 
There is a remarkable Inſtance to this purpoſe in 
the caſe of Jacob and Eſau, when Jacob came by fraud 
and ſubtilty, and depriv'd his Brother of the Bleſſing. 
It was in ancient Times cuſtomary to offer that of 
which they were to eat, in ſacrifice, eſpecially on ſo 
ſolemn an Occaſion, as a Father's giving his final 


Bleſſing; and as in this caſe, foretelling the Fate of 
his Poſterity: And therefore, when Jacob had by 


Subtilty got the Bleſſing of his Father, aac could 
not recal it to confer it upon Eſau, becauſe what was 
done in ſo ſolemn a manner, had a religious Obliga- 
tion amounting to that of an Oath ; and Oaths, tho' 
obtain'd by Fraud, were obligatory, as we learn from 
the caſe of the Gibeonites- He had bleſſed Jacob be- 


fore the Lord; and the Prediction that the Elder 


ſhould ſerve the Younger, (Gen. xxv. 23.) with Eſau's 
deſpiſing and ſelling his Birth-right, might now pro- 
bably come into Jſaac's Mind; whereupon, tho' he 


did not approve of the Frand by which the Bleſſing 


was obtain'd, yet he knew it to be irrevocable, and 
that the Divine Purpoſe and Prediction would be ac- 


_ compliſh'd thereby; and what he had by a Prophetick 


Spirit conferr'd, ic was not in his Power to recal. 
The Relation therefore of this matter doth not juſti- 
fie Jacob's Behaviour in it, but manifeſts the over- 
ruling Providence of God, to make any means what- 
ſoever inſtrumental to his gracious Ends, which can 


* 
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never be diſappointed by any Actions of Men: for if 
they depended upon humane Actions, theſe would often 
fail them; the beſt Men being ſubject to ſo much frail- 
ty and ſin. | RL; 
4. Tho' God of his Mercy doth accept of the im- 
perfect Services of the Righteous, forgiving upon their 


| habitual Repentance the Sins and Frailties which are 
mix'd with the beſt Actions; and the worſt 


Actions likewiſe after a particular Repentance and A- 
mendment of Life: yet theſe ſtand upon record for the 
glory of God's Grace in their Repentance and For- 
giveneſs, and for a memorial and warning to future A- 
ges; that Men may neither preſume upon their own 
Righteouſneſs, nor deſpair of God's Mercy, But be- 
cauſe they are pardon'd, they are not always cenſur d. 


God expreſſes his Promiſe of Pardon to the Wicked, 


upon their Repentance, by ſaying, that none of their 
Sins ſhould be mentioned unto them, Exeł. xxxiii. 16. 
And I think the ill Actions of good Men are ſeldom or 
never mention'd with a mark of God's diſpleaſure, un- 
leſs the Series of the Hiſtory require it; and then the 
Reproof is mention'd, which paſs'd at the time of the 
commiſſion of them; as in the caſe of David, of Heze- 
kiah, and St. Peter. But where no ſuch Cenſure was 


paſs'd at the time of the Action, the Action it (elf is 


barely related, and nothing farther ſaid of it; becauſe 
the Crime being forgiven, God forbears to ſhew any 
farther diſpleaſure againſt it; ſuch is his Mercy to Re- 
penting Sinners. And there could be no neceſſity, as 
I have obſerv'd, for any Cenſure upon the account of 
others, who may know by the plain Rule of God's 
Word what Actions are ſinful, tho? they are not always 


* * 


ſtyl d ſo in relating the commiſſion of them. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Abraham's 2 up his don Iſaac; of Jeph-⸗ 


tha'y Vow; and of the Divine Vengeaucè exe- 
cuted by the People of Iſrael upon Heathen 
Nations. 


Aving * alledged the humane Sacrifices, enjoined 

by the Heathen Religions, as a principal Argu- 

ment of their being falſe ; beſides what has been there 
ſaid, I ſhall in this place, more at large, remove what- 


ever Objection of the like nature may be made againſt 


the true Religion; by ſhewing, that neither the Ex- 
ample of Abraham, nor that of Jephtha, authoriſes or 
countenances humane Sacrtfices. And then I ſhall con- 


fider the Reaſons for the Divine Vengeance executed 


upon Heathen Nations at God's Command. 
As to the Caſe of Abraham, it is evident, that God 


ſufficiently declared, how much he diſapproved of 


ſuch Sacrifices, when, as ſoon as Abraham had given 
that ſignal Teſtimony of his Faith, in ſo hard a tryal 
of it, an Angel from Heaven called to him, to ſtop 


his hand; and a Miracle was wrought, to ſubſtitute 


another Sacrifice in the ſtead of his Son. | 
And, whereas the Heathens believed their Gods 
to take delight in humane Sacrifices, and for that rea- 
lon to require innocent Blood to be ſhed in their 
Worſhip, as the moſt acceptable part of it; and up- 


on this Principle, and Perſuaſion, gave their Children 


to be ſacrificed, in order to appeaſe the Wrath, and 


fatiate the Cruelty of their Gods: Abraham knew, 


that he ſerved the God of Mercy and Loving-kindnels, 
and that he was, at this very time, in his higheſt Fa- 
your and Love. He too well underſtood the Divine 
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Attributes, to believe that God could delight in hu- 


mane Blood, that ſuch a Sacrifice could be acceptable 


to him, or that he could take any pleaſure in making 
a Father the Executioner of his only Son. Abraham had 
a late experience of the Goodneſs of God, when he 
interceded for Sodom, and was permitted to argue from 
the Divine Juſtice in that caſe. But Abraham had 
likewiſe a full knowledge of the whole Diſpenſation 
of the Goſpel, he ſaw the Day of Chriſt, and was glad, 


John viii. 56. St. Paul aſſures us, that the Goſpel was | 
preached unto Abraham, Gal: 11. 8. inaſmuch as the 


Promiſe was made to him, that in him ſhould all Na- 
tions be bleſſed. He knew, that the Meſſias was to be 
born, and ſuffer; ke knew, that all Sacrifices were 
Types of the Sacrifice of Chriſt; he knew, that the 
Birth of his Son Iſaac was a Type of Chriſt's Birth, 
and now ſuppoſed, that God called him to be made 


a Type of his Death, and firmly believed, that he 


ſhould receive him again from the Dead, as a Type 
of his Reſurrection. By Faith, Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Iſaac; and he that had received the Pro- 
miſes, offered up his only begotten Son, of whom it was 


ſaid, that in Iſaac ſhall thy Seed be called: accounting, 


that God was able to raiſe him up even from the Dead, 
from whence alſo he received him in a Figure, Heb. xi. 


a7, 7 Theophylact ſuppoſes the day of Chriſt, which 


Abraham ſaw and was glad, to have been the day of 
his Crucifixion ; becauſe this was prefigured in Abra- 
hams offering his Son; and he rejoyced for the Sal- 
vation of Mankind, which was to be purchas'd 


thereby. 


Abraham a&ed in this caſe, not out of a Principle 
of Dread and Horror, but of Love; not with any 


hope or purpoſe of appeaſing the Wrath of God, but 


with a full aſſurance of his Favour, and dependence 
upon his Mercy and Goodneſs. He knew, God was 
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able to reſtore his Son alive to him, after Death ; 
he had it revealed to him, that God would raiſe 


Chriſt from the Dead; and concluded, that this his 
Son was to typifie and prefigure the Son of God, both 
in his Death, and in his Reſurrection. For in order 
to accompliſh the many Promiſes and great Bleſſings 
entaild upon Tſaac, he aflured himſelf, that God would 
moſt certainly bring him to Life again. And in this 
Faith and Confidence, he made no ſcruple or difficul 
ty to take away that Life at God's command, which 
God had at firſt by Promiſe and Miracle beſtowed, 
and he truſted would as certainly reſtore, after he had 
been ſlain, at the expreſs Command, and by the gra- 


cious Deſign of the faithful Creator, and the ſole Au- 
thor of Life and Death. _ 


II. Jephtha's was a raſh Vow, and he performed it 
upon his Daughter ; but after what manner, is not 
certainly known : only this 1s concluded by the Jews 
as well as Chriſtians, than if he did ſacrifice her, he 
ſinned in doing it. i * 


If Jephtha did perform his Vow by ſacrificing his 


Daughter, he acted b contrary to the Law of Moſes, 
which allowed of no ſuch Sacrifice ; and did it after 
the Example of the Heathen, among whom he lived. 
For the Children of Iſrael were then polluted with 
Idolatry in ſerving ſtrange Gods; and, among others, 
they worſhipped the Gods of the Children of Ammon, 


(Judg. x. 6.) And Molech was one of the Abomina- 


tions of the Ammonites, (1 Kings xi. 7.) to whom 
Children were offered: which Worſhip was expreſly 
forbidden by the Law, (Levit. xviii. 21. XX. 2.) yet, 


after Jephtha's time, the Children of Iſrael were guil- 


ty of this abominable Wickedneſs, (2 Kings xxiii. 10. 
Þſ. cvi. 37, 38. Jer. vii. 31. xxxii. 35.) And Fephtha 
was now going to fight againſt the Ammonites ; and 
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thro* groſs ignorance of the Law, and a ſuperſtitious 
emulation of the Enemy, he might hope to proſper in 
his Enterprize, by vowing as valuable a Sacrifice to 
the Lord, as the Ammonites were wont, upon a Victory 


obtain'd, to offer to their falſe God. If this be the 


caſe, we muſt conclude with the © Chaldee Paraphraſt, 
and thoſe Rabbins, who are of opinion , that 2 
did ſacrifice his Daughter; that the Anniverſary La- 


mentation was appointed to deplore that great Sin, 


and to prevent ſuch Crimes for the future. 


But it has by others been ſuppoſed, that ſhe was 


not put to Death, but was obliged to live in a ſtate 
of Virginity and Solitude. And Fephtha vowed a Vow 
unto the Lord, and ſaid, If thou ſhalt, without fail, de- 
liver the Children of Ammon into mine hands, then it ſhall 
be, that whatſoever cometh forth out of the doors of my 
houſe to meet me, when I return in peace from the children 
of Ammon, ſhall ſurely be the Lord's, and J will offer it 
up for a burnt-offering, Judges xi. 30, 3 1. Here it is 
to be obſerved, that the word tranſlated Dvor, ſignifies 
allo a Gate; and that Houſe is not to be taken ſtrict- 
ly, but ina ſenſe including the Precincts, or Places 
adjoining ; as the Temple, and the Courts belongin 

to it, are included in the denomination of the Hou 
of God; and thoſe, who ſold and bought in the Court 
of the Gentiles, are {aid to have done it in the Temple, 
and to have made the Houſe of Prayer a Den of Thieves, 
Matth. xxi. 13. Of the Sheep or Ox going aſtray, 
it is ſaid: If thy Brother be not nigh unto thee, or if thou 
know him not, then thou ſhalt bring him unto thine oun 
houſe, Deut. xxvi. 2. In the Hebrew it is * into the 


midſt of thine houſe. Therefore, by whatſoever cometh 


1 


© Ut non aſcendere faceret vir filium ſuum, vel filiam ſuam in 
holocauſtum ſicut fecit Fephthah Gilghadeus, & non conſuluit 
Pinhhas ſacerdotem : & ft conſuluiſſet Pinhhas ſacerdotem, rede- 


miſſet eam pecuniis. Chal. Paraph. Jud. xi. 39. 
* Irn Im N Sept. „de, eis rl bini os, Vulg. in domum 
uam. 8 | 


forth 


. 


underſtand, whatſoever coming out of Jephtha's Gate, 
from any place adjoining to his Houſe, © ſhonld hap- 
pen to meet him in his return: which, if it had been 


2 Beaſt, unleſs it had been à clean Beaſt, could not _ 


have been ſacrificed. Is 


He did with her according to his Pow, which he had 


owe: but no Vow was to be performed againſt the 


Law; and it was contrary tothe Law to offer up any 
thing in ſacrifice, but what the Law allowed, and had 
preſcribed. His Vow was, that whatever came forth 
from his Houſe, and met him in his return from his 
Victory over the Ammonites, ſhould ſurely be the Lord's, 
or he would offer it up for a burnt-offering, (ver. 31.) So 
our Tranſlators render it in the Margin; and it is 
well known, that Yau, which they tranſlate and in 
the Text, often ſignifies or. Whatever met him, tho? 
it proved to be ſuch as was not to be ſacrificed, 
ſhould ſurely be the Lord's, according to the eſtima- 
tion or price of Redemption, appointed, (Lev. xxvii. 
3.) or, if it were a Beaſt, and fit to be ſacrificed, it 
was not to be altered or changed, as the Law had or- 
dained, (ver. g, 10.) We read indeed, (ver. 29.) 
None devoted, which ſhall be devoted of Men, ſhall be re- 
deemed, but ſhall ſurely be put to death. But to be de- 


- voted there, is to be accurſed, and appointed tobe ſlain, 


in a hoſtile manner, not with any Rites of Sacrifice, 
or Ceremonies of Religion, (Jof. vi. 179. Whereas 
Jephtha vowed a Burnt-offering, as a Thankſgiving, if 


he had the deſired ſucceſs. The Canaanites and the 


Amalekites were devoted to deſtruction, but the Vow 
of Jephtha was of another nature. And whereas we 
read, that the Daughters of Iſrael went yearly to lament 
the Daughter of Jephtha, the Gileadite, four days in a 


| Tear, (Judg. xi. 40.) It is tranſlated in the Margin, 


that they went to tale pr converſe with her four days 


Ah. . 
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forth out of the doors of my Houſe to meet me, we are to 
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he 
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in a Year; and the Hibreu word there uſed, is rendred 


to rehearſe or ſpeak, (Judg. v. 11.) From whence it 


has been ſuppoſed, that ſhe was not put to Death, 


but was obliged to live in a ſtate of Virginity and So- 
litude. If there be no Example among the Jeus, of a 
Daughter thus devoted to a ſtate of perpetual Virgi- 
nity; it is alſo without Example among them, that 
any Father ſhould make ſuch a Vow as Fephtha's Vow; 
it was raſh and unwarrantable, as well in the per- 
formance, as in the making; and he might follow the 


_ Heathen Cuſtoms in both. From all which we may 


conclude, that the Daughter of Jephtha ought not to 
have been ſacrificed, and molt probably that ſhe was 
not. Atleaſt, no © Commentator has ever determined 
it to be conſonant to the Law, that he ſhould offer 
ſach a Sacrifice, but all agree that it was dire&ly 
contrary to it. So far was this Action of Jephtha, or 
that of Abraham, from the caſe and nature of humane 
Sacrifices among the Heathens, _. | 
III. Mercy and Charity were the Duties of the Old 
Teſtament, as they are of the New. But God was 
then pleaſed to command and enable his choſen Peo- 
ple toexecute his Vengeance upon ſuchas had filled up 


the meaſure of their Iniquities, to ſtrike an awe and 


terror into ſinful Nations: For he is the Author and 
Giver of Lite, and the Governor and Judge of the 
World, of infinite Power and Authority to denounce 
Death upon heinous Offenders : and he may take 


away the Lives of Men, by what means and in what 


manner he pleaſes; and might, with the greateſt Ju- 
ſtice, make the 1ſ-aelites the Executioners of his Wrath, 


- eſpecially when this was the moſt proper method to 


raiſe in them an abhorrence of that Idolatry, for which 
they were commanded to deſtroy others; and when, 
among thoſe barbarous People, the Power of God 
could in no other way be ſo much magnified. Famine, 
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d and Peſtilence, and ſudden Death, might have been 
it imputed to natural Cauſes, or have been thought 
h Judgments inflicted by their own Gods. But when 
Warlike and Victorious Nations were deſtroyed by 


* | aPeople, whom they had deſpiſed, and who being 

"I encompaſſed by Enemies on every fide, vanquiſhed 

at them in the Name of the Lord of Hoſts, the God of the 

7 Armies of Iſrael, whom they defied: when this Peo- 

_ ple were always Victorious for the puniſhment of the 

* Sins of others, but when they ſuffered for their own 

” Sins ; this ſtruck a mighty Dread into all the neigh- 

10 bouring Nations, with a reverence of the true God, 

FR and a hatred ot their Idols, in which they had put 

ad their truſt, but by experience found, that they could 

"I not ſave in the Day of Battel. Thus ſaith the Lord, Be- 

ly cauſe the Syrians have ſaid, the Lord is God of the Hills, 

A but he is not God of the Vallies : therefore will I deliver all 

* this great multitude into thine hand, and ye ſhall know tbat | 

| lam the Lord, (1 Kings xx. 28.) And when Rabſhakeh, | 

Id in the Name of the King of 4Jyria, had uttered this | 

2 Blaſphemy againſt the Almighty, Who are they among | 

vi all the Gods of the Countries, that have delivered their 3 

up Country out of mine hand? that the Lord ſhould deliver | 

dl Jeruſalem out of mine hand? (2 Kings xviii. 35.) Then 

4 God was pleaſed to declare, that he would defend the 

hs City for his own ſake, and for the honour of his Name, ; 

op after ſo high provocation; and he ſlew, by his Angel, 

he an hundred fourſcore and five thouſand of the A- 

ws raus in one Night. As this was then done by the [ 

ju- iſ Miniſtry of an Angel; ſo God was commonly pleaſed 

th, to employ the Armies of Iſrael for the puniſhment of N 

8 wicked Kingdoms. And with what Juſtice and hap- - 

ich py Effect the Divine Judgments were thus executed, | 

en, has been f elſewhere ſhewn. | | 

* Thoſe mighty Conquerors and Deliverers, under | 

as; the Law, were Types of Chriſt; and their Example | 
Book f. p. 69, c. 5 = 
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ant in fig 


is _—_— to us only in the Typical and Chriſtian | 
ſenſe: 


that is, we muſt ſhew as much Reſolution 
againſt our ſpiritual Enemies, as they were empower- 
ed to uſe againſt thoſe of their temporal Welfare: we 


muſt be as diligent in advancing the Kingdom of 


Chriſt, and adorning his Goſpel, by Works of Righ- 
teouſneſs, by Sufferings, and Perſecutions for Righ- 
teouſneſs ſake, as they were to ſecure and advance the 
temporal Glory and Greatneſs of the Jewiſh State. 
The Chriſtian Victories are thoſe of Faith; and the 
Weapons of our Warfare are not carnal but ſpiritual, 
The Captain of our Salvation was made perfeft through 
Sufferings, (Heb. ii. 10.) and we, as his Followers in 


the ſame Warfare, have the ſame Enemies, and muſt 


ſubdue them by the ſame means. This is the Uſe, 


which St. Paul teaches us to make of the Examples of 
Gideon, and Barak, and Sampſon, and Jephtha, and of 


all ſuch as through Faith ſubdued Nations, waxed vali- 
ht, and turned to Flight the Armies of the Ali- 
ens; that from theſe, as well as from ſuffering Exams 
ples, we ſhould learn to run with patience the Race that 
zs ſet before us, looking unto Jeſus the Author and Finiſher 
of our Faith, . who for the joy that was ſet before him, en- 
dured the Croſs, deſpifing the Shame, and is ſet down at 
the Right Hand of the Throne of God, 3 32, 33s 
34. X11. 1, 2.) The Divine Diſpenſations are, with 


infinite Wiſdom, variouſly adapted to the tate and 


condition of Mankind in the ſeveral Nations and Ages 


ol the World; bur the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God 


are ever the ſame. 
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Of the N in the Pſalms, and other 
ooks f the Old Teſtament. 


NE of the greateſt Excellencies of the Chriſtian 
Religion, 1s the Univerſal Charity which it en- 


| joins; and we ſhall find that Charity was likewiſe the 
Doctrine of the Old Teſtament, and that there is no- 


thing in the Book of Pſalms, or any other part of the 
Old Teſtament, contrary to this Doctrine; which 
will appear, if we conſider the peculiar Reaſons for 
thoſe Expreſſions, which may ſeem to imply any thing 
contrary to it. | 1 

I. Many of thoſe Expreſſions are uſed in reference 
to the Nations, upon whom after ſignal Acts of Mer- 
cy and Forbearance on his part, and repeated Provo- 
cations on theirs, God had commanded the Jyraelites 
to execute his Judgments; and the Sins of the People 
of 1/-ae] were the Cauſe that this was not accompliſh'd : 


and therefore it was lawful for them to pray that they 
might have grace to repent, and that their Sins might _ 


be no hindrance to them in the fulfilling his Will; but 
that God would enable them to execute vengeance up- 
on the Heathen, Pſal. cxlix. 7. And it was lawful like- 
wiſe to pray againſt all the other Enemies of God, 
that he would abate their Pride, and make them to 
know themſelves to be but Men, Pal. ix. 20. Ixxiv. 22, 

23. CXXNIX. 21, 22 
IT. David being a King, had the Sword of Juſtice 
committed to him, he was the Miniſter of God, a Re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that did evil; and 
therefore when his rebellious Subjects were too ſtrong 
tor him, as in the Rebellion of Abſalom, he might 
make his Appeal to God, and beſeech him to take the 
matter into his own hand. If he might 3 = 
8 | 8 en 
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Subjects, he might pray to God that he would enable 
him to do it. And in Foreign Wars, if he might kill 
his Enemies, he might pray for Victory and Succeſs 
overithem. - *.. Og 00 OR 

III. It is lawful to pray that publick and notorious 


 Malefactors may be puniſh'd, for it is lawful to diſco- 


ver them, and bring them to Puniſhment; and it muſt 
needs be lawful to pray that that may be done, which 


It is lawful for us to do. It is lawful to ſeek Redreſs 


of private Injuries, and therefore it is lawful to pray, 
that they may be redreſs'd; for we may pray for Suc- 
ceſs upon any honeſt Undertaking. If this be done 
out of a Love to Juſtice, and a neceſſary care of our 
own Preſervation ; not out of Malice, and a Thirſt 


after Revenge, but with the moſt favourable Conſtru- 


ction that the worſt Actions are capable of, and with 
hearty Prayers to God for his Bleſſing upon the Offen- 
der; in giving him the Grace of Repentance, and 


granting him whatſoever Happineſs in this World 


may be conſiſtent with the Honour of God, and Ju- 
{tice towards other Men, and the Salvation of his own 
Soul. | 

IV. God was the peculiar Law-giver, and Political 
Governor of the Jews; and Temporal Rewards and 


Puniſhments were the Sanction of the Laws which he 


had given them. For the Moſaical Law is called the 
Miniftration of Death, and the Miniſtration of Condem- 
nation, 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9. becauſe the Promiſes of the 
Law, as ſuch, belong'd only to this Life, and a Curſe 
was denounc'd againſt every one , that continued not it 
all things which are written in the Book of the Law to do 
them, Gal. iii. 10, 11. God had expreſly threatned 
to inflict Puniſhment in this Life, for the Tranſgreſ- 
ſion of thoſe Laws; and therefore to pray to God that 
his Judgments might overtake Evil-doers, was no 
more than it is in other Governments, to proſecute 


Offenders before the Magiſtrate; they appeal'd to God 


to put his Laws in force againſt them, and not to - 
er 
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fer the wicked to go unpnniſh'd in contempt of thoſe 


Laws, which he had appointed, and under that Difs 


penſation which was eltabliſh'd upon Temporal Re- 


_ wards and Puniſhments. They were not allow'd to 


indulge their Anger and Deſire of Revenge, yet they 
might pray that God would avenge himſelf of his E- 
nemies, and reſcue his Laws from that Contempt which 
they muſt lie under from wicked Men, if they did not 
feel thoſe Puniſhments which the Laws of God threats 
ned them 'withal. 7 57 20h 90h 2208 f 

But under the Goſpel the Caſe is different ; for 


now we are not to expect thar Temporal Rewards 


and Puniſhments ſhould conſtantly follow upon the 
Performance or Tranſgreſſion of our Duty; but both 
of them may be commonly reſcry'd to à future State. 
A Chriſtian may not pray for Judgments upon his E- 


nemies, becauſe God has not ſo peremptorily declar'd 


by the Goſpel, that he will infli& his Puniſhments in 
this Life, as he had done by the Law; and we have our 
Saviour's Command and Example to pray for their 
Repentance, that they be not puniſh'd in the next. 


But a Chriſtian may right himſelf in due courſe of 


Law; and, in order to that, may petition the Judge, 
without any breach of Charity; and this was all that 
the Jews did, when they pray'd God to execute his 
own Laws, by inflicting ſuch Puniſnments as he had 
threatned to inflict upon the Tranſgreflors of them in 
this Life: they invoked and appeard to God as their 


| Political Judge and Sovereign, and pray'd Judgment 
| againſt Offenders. „ 


V. Thoſe which ſeem Imprecations, are oftentimes 
Predictions or Denunciations of Judgments to come 
upon Sinners; as we may learn from Acls i. 20. And 


it can be no Uncharitableneſs to foretel or denounce 


God's Judgments againſt Sinners, but rather an effect 
of Charity towards them for their Repentance and A- 
mendment. 1 


Vol. II. 2 Moſt 
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Moſt of thoſe places of Scripture may as properly : 


be render'd by way of Prediction in the Future Tenſe; 


and when they cannot, they may be look'd upon as 


Denunciations of God's Wrath. For Prophets were 
ſometimes-employ'd to execute the Divine Judgments, 


as weſce in Elijah, 2 Kings i. 9, 10. and as they ſome- 


times executed God's Judgments, ſo they at other 
times denounced them; and this had nothing of Un- 


charitableneſs in it, but is fully agreeable with the 


Goſpel it ſelf. For thus we read that Ananias and 
Sapphira were puniſhed with preſent Death by St. Pe- 
ter, Acts v. But if St. Peter had denounced Death, 
without inflicting it immediately upon them, this had 
been leſs. And St. Paul prays that the Lord would re- 
ward Alexander the Copper-Smith according to his works, 
who had done him much evil, 2 Tim. iv. 14. which 
was no uncharitable Imprecation, but a leaving him 
to God's. Judgment, and a Denunciation of Puniſh- 
ment to befal him without Repentance; it was an 
Authoritative Act, and in conſequence of that Excom- 
munication which the Apoſtle had inflicted upon him, 
'1 Tim. i. 20. And when God had inſpir'd and em- 
power'd Men to denounce Judgments, this was no 
more againit Charity, than the inflicting of them 
would have been, or than Excommunication it ſelf 


is. It Magiſtrates are empower'd in the King's Name 


to giye Sentence, and to inflict Puniſhments, certait- 
ly Men may be ſo empower'd and authoriz d by God 
himſelf, and may act or ſpeak accordingly, without 
breach of Charity. 
VI. The Expreſſions Pſal. Ixix. and cix. are to be 
underſtood concerning Judas, as we find them apply'd 
Acts i. and all other Expreſſions of the ſame Nature 
may be underſtood either of him, or of ſome others 
like him, whom the Pſalmiſt by Inſpiration might 
know to be hardned in Sin, paſt Repentance, and 
therefore might pray that God would rather cut them 


off, than ſuffer them to do more miſchief in thus 
1 _ World, 


| 1 whom they pray 
EY 
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World, and increaſe the nuniber of their Iniquities 
here, and of their Miſeries in the World to come. 

VII. Laſtly, This Suppoſition is tacitly imply'd in 
Imprecations, if they will per ſiſt in their Sins, if they 


uill not repent; and the Pen- men of the Holy Scrip- 


tures might in ſome Caſes know by Revelation, that 
Judgments were the only means ko reclaim thoſe Men 


Charity to pray that God would be pleas'd to 
make uſe of that Remedy, which alone was left for 
their Amendment; as ſal. Ixxxiii. t5, 16. So perſe- 
cute them with thy tempeſt, and make them afraid with 
thy ſtorm. Fill their faces with ſham? : that they may ſeek 
thy Name, OLorid, © * | 

There is nothing therefore inconſiſtent with the 
Doctrine of Charity, and the Love of our Neighbour 


in thoſe. places of Scripture , which have been liable 
to the Miſtakes of unwary Men. For either they are 


Prayers to God to enable the Iſraelites to do what he 


had appointed, as in the Deſtruction of the Cannanites, 
whom God was pleas'd for wiſe and great Reaſons to 


puniſh by the Sword of the Children of 1f-ael, rather 
than by Peſtilence, or any other Judgment. Or they 
are Prayers to God to aſſiſt them in the doing what 
both Juſtice and Charity will allow to be done, either 


by Perſons in Authority, as. King David, or even 
by private Men; as in the proſecution of Offenders, 
and bringing them to condign puniſhment ; and this 


may be without any degree of Malice, or the leaſt 
breach of Charity; ſince Puniſhment it ſelf may be 
not only an Act of Juſtice, but of Charity likewiſe to- 
wards divers Men. Or theſe Expreſſions may be Ap- 
peals to God, as the Political Governor and Legiſla- 
tor of the eus: Or they are Predictions or Denun- 
ciations of God's Wrath againſt Sinners. And they 


may be directed againſt impenitent obſtinate Men, 


hardned in their Wickedneſs. Or, laſtly, they may 
be only Prayers to God, that he would inflict ſuch 
£3 | Pu- 


d, and then it was the great- 
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Puniſhments upon Men, as may bring them to Repen- 


tance. 


And tho the Jews, in latter Ages, perverted ſome 
paſſages of their Law, to ſerve their own Pride 
and Revenge; yet, as it is evident by many inſtan- 
ces, never any Law but that of Chriſt, oblig'd Men 
to more Humanity towards Strangers, or more Cha- 
rity towards Enemies. They were certainly to bear 
falſe witneſs againſt no Man, and to covet no Man's 


Houſe or Wife; and therefore the word Neighhour | 


is not to be limited, to ſignifie only an 1ſraelite or a 


 Proſelyte, but is to be underſtood of any Man hat- 
ſoever, Exod. xx. 16, 17. Thou ſhalt love him (the 


Stranger) as thy ſelf, Lev. xix. 34. The AÆgyptians 
are ſtyled the Neighbours of the 1ſraelires, Exod. xi. 2. 
And Pſal. xv. 2, 3. where Acts of common Juſtice 
towards Neighbours are ſpoken of, by Neighbour 
mult neceſlarily be underſtood any Perſon, tor to all 
Men Juſtice, is due. Not only Juſtice, but Charity 
was enjoin'd towards Enemies. f thine Enemy be 


hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirſty, give 
him water to di ink; for thou ſhalt heap coals of fire upon 


his head, and the Lord ſhall reward thee, Prov. xxv. 
21, 22. Which words fo fully expreſs our Duty of 
Chriſtian Charity, that St. Paul could find none fitter 
to deſcribe it by, Rom. xii. 20. And, Exod. xxiii. 
4, . If thou meet thine enemie's Ox, or his Aſs, going 
aftray , thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back to him again. If 
thou ſee the Aſs of him that hateth thee lying under his 
burthen, and wouldſt forbear to help him, thou ſhalt ſure- 
ly help with him. And in divers other places of the 
Old Teſtament, Charity towards Enemies is highly 
recommended, and earneſtly inculcated, Fob xxx1. 29. 
Prov. xx. 22. XXIV. 29. Malach. ii. 10. Thou ſhalt love 
thy Neighbour as thy ſelf, we read, Lev. xix. 18. but 
thou ſhalt hate thine Enemy, is no where to be found 


in the Old Teſtament; and therefore, Matth. v. 43: 


it is to be taken as a falſe gloſs of the Interpreters 6 
the 
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the Law, which our Saviour rejects ; unleſs it be to 
be meant, as Grotius underſtands it, of that enmity 
which the Jews were to ſhew in all Acts of Hoſtility 
towards the ſeven Nations of Canaan, and the Amale- 
kites, Exod. xvii. 16. xxxiv. I1. Dent. vii. 1. XXV. 19. 
Yet theſe very Nations were not utterly excluded from 
becoming Proſelytes: And to me it ſeems very re- 
markable, that tho' the Children of Ifael had re- 


ceiv d ſuch hard and cruel uſage in Ægypt, which is 


ſo often mention'd in the Law of Moſes, they were, 
nevertheleſs, by the ſame Law commanded not to 
abhor an Ægyptian, but to admit the: Children of 


. &gyptian Parents into the Congregation of the Lord 


in the third Generation. Thou /halt not abhor an AEgypr 
tran, becauſe thou waſt à ſtranger in his Land, Deut. 
xxiii. 7. Thou ſhalt not abhor him, that is, thou 


ſhalt not revenge upon him the Injuries done thee, 


but ſhalt ſhew him Kindneſs; the leaſt effe&t-where- 
of, was to relieve him in time of diſtreſs ; which 
Charity, the Jews ever held themſelves oblig'd to 


extend to the Gentiles ; and there is reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that they have been wrong'd iu the reports of their 
Uncharitableneſs to all of other Nations ; but any 
thing is eaſily believ'd of a hated and deſpiſed People. 
And I am not to vindicate their Practice, but their 
Law. Þ Philo Judzus has an excellent Treatiſe, in 
which he diſcourſeth at large upon this Subject, and 
ſhews to how great Humanity and Charity the Jews 
were ovlig'd by the Law of Moſes. © Joſephus main- 
tains, that they were oblig'd to ſupply the Hea- 
then with all things neceſſary for their ſupport, with 


Fire, and Water, and Food ; to ſhew them the way, 
and not to let their Dead lie unburied: Which is a 


direct, and doubtleſs a deſigned confutation of thoſe 
Calumnies of Inhumanity, which, in his time, were 


1 — 
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charged npon the Jews, taken perhaps from the Pra- 
ctice of the Phariſees and Zealots. For the latter Fews 


differed in theſe Points; 4 Leo of Modena afhrms, 


that the Rabbius expreſly teach, that Charity ought 
indifterently to be extended to all Mankind, to the 
Gentiles as well as to the Fews. And nothing can be 


more full and expreſs than the Jewiſh © Catechiſm is, 
that all Juſtice and Civility ought to be uſed towards 


Heathens. But Maimonides lays this down for a rule, 


that they ought not to relieve the Gentiles in want, 


upon any account of obligation by the Law, but only 
for the ſake of Peace with thoſe among whom they li- 
ved; and that if they ſee any of them in the laſt ex- 
tremity, they may not preſerve them from periſhing. 
But no true judgment can be made of any Religion 
from the Practice or Principles of ſome of its Profeſ- 
ſors, nor of any Nation from the ill Temper or falſe 
Notions of any Sects or Factions. | 155 


* 


* 
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d Leo Moden. Part. 1. c. 14. S. 9. 5 | 

© Frat majuribus noſtris in ore ſemper hac aurea ſententia ; 
uiſque conſueſcat—— Multo pacis ac concordiæ ſtudio conciliare 
ſubifratres, propinquos, cunctos homines, etiam alienigenam, com- 
munione fort conſunctum, hut honorem habere, ſaluteim imper- 
tire prior, tam æquum e fidum eſſe quam conſunguineis ſuis ſatu 
Iſraelitarum editis. Etenim multo gravius eſt ſcelus ethnico, quam 
Jud eo quid per vim eripere. Nimirum ille propter injuriam. ſibi 
fattam, Dei numen proſanum, deſjicatum, habet, c. Abrah, 
Jagel. Catech. Judæ. p. 50. 85 ̃ 
De Idololatr. c. 10. F. f. c. 26. $. 6. 
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CHAP. WE; nl 
Of the Texts of the Old Teſtament cited in the 
NV. l 


H O' the Apoſtles having prov'd their Divine 
Commiſſion by ſo many and ſo undeniable Mi- 
racles, had an infallible Authority to interpret and 
apply the Texts of the Old Teſtament in confirma- 


tion of the Goſpel ; yet it is not to be doubted, but 


that the Citations, which ſeem to have moſt difficul- 
ty in them, are ſuch as that the Jews of that time, 
againſt whom they were urged, could not but acknow - 
ledge that the Apoſtles gave the true Expoſition of 
them, tho' they deny'd that they were truly apply d 
to our Saviour, and his Goſpel. For unleſs the Apo- 
ſtles had either made out their Citations from the Old 
Teſtament by Maxims and Principles then known 
and receiv'd among the Jews, or had alledg d them 


in ſuch a ſenſe, as was then generally acknowledg'd, 
it had been to no purpoſe to alledge them at all againſt: 


them. 0 tb S195 0 

It is known likewiſe, and. obſervable upon this oc- 
caſion, that after the Captivity in Babylon, tho the 
Bible was read in the Synagogues in the Original He- 
brew, yet it was alſo interpreted into the vulgar Lan- 
guage, and the Interpreter did not always tranſlate 
the Text verbatim, but often gave the ſenſe of it in 
different words, and with ſome latitude, to render it 
the more intelligible. This way of Interpretation 
was at length improv'd into a Chaldee Paraphraſe, 
containing with the Text a ſhort Explication of it ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of the moſt Learned among the 
Jews, tho* there muſt be ſuppoſed to have been many 
Notions current among them, which would not be 
brought within the compaſs of that Expoſition. The 
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Writers therefore of the New Teſtament, might ſome- 
times give ſuch an Interpretation of the Texts of the 


Old Teſtament, as was as well, or better known a- 
mong them for whom they wrote, than the Greek or 
Hebrew Text was; or they might take upon them- 
ſelves the liberty of Interpreters, the better to explain 
the Texts alledged, and enforce their Arguments. 


Thus, for inſtance, St. Stephen, Acts vii. would ne- 


ver have produc'd any thing out of the Old Teſta- 
ment before the, Sanhedrin; nor would St. Luke have 


recorded it ſoon after, if it had been capable of any 


diſproof or confutation, whatever difficulties at this 
diſtance of time there may appear to us to be in it. 
And ſo in all other caſes, we may depend upon it, that 
the Apoſtles and other Diſciples, who had ſuch de- 
monſtrative Evidence for the conviction of; Unbelic- 
vers, by a conſtant power of Miracles, would never 
make uſe of any Arguments to the qeus from the Old 
Teſtament, but ſuch as they well knew, their Adver- 
ſaries could never be able to diſprove or deny. For 
there were then certain methods of Interpretation, 
as we learn from * Joſephus, which are now loſt, and 
they diſputed from acknowledg'd Maxims and Rules: 


the only difference and matter of diſpute, was in the 
application of them to their. particular caſe ; how- 


ever our ignorance of things, then generally known, 
may now make it difficult to reconcile ſome Texts of 
the New Teſtament with thoſe of the Old, from 


whence they were cited. The late * publiſher of the 


Miſna obſerves this to have been the genuine and pro- 


per method of the Jews in their Citations, not to pro- 
duce the Texts, as they lie in the Bible, but fome- 


times to uſe different Expreſſions, and ſometimes, to 
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change the order of the words. And © that this was 
ever the conſtant cuſtom. of Prophets, (and ſuch the 
Apoſtles were) to deliver the tenſe, and not the ve- 
ry words of Scripture, is a received Doctrine among 
the Rabbins; by which, one of them vindicates Mo- 
ſes, in the variation which he makes in repeating the 
Ten Commandments, (Deut. v. 12.) from the words 
ſpoken by God himſelf, (Exod. xx. 8.) 23 
IF. Simon, in his Critical Hiſtory, has a remarka- 
ble Paſſage upon this Subject: The Book, ſays he, 
Where the molt of that ſort of Citations are found, 
« js the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, where we 
« find nothing elſe but Paſſages of the Old Teſtament 
« explain'd in a manner that is altogether Allegorical, 
« and foreign to the Letter; which has alſo given an 
* occaſion to ſome Writers to ſuſpect, that St. Paul 
ce was not the Author. But it ſeems on the contrary, 
that if we reflect upon the Phariſees Method in 
« their expounding Scripture, it cannot be attributed 
« to any other than to that holy Apoſtle, who having 
« ſtudied in Jeruſalem under the Doctor Gamaliel, did 
«* penetrate into all the moſt refined Points of their ſe- 
« cret and myſtical Interpretations of the Bible. And 
indeed, after I had recommended the reading of 
ce this Epiſtle to a Jew, who was well read in his oo n 
ancient Authors, he having peruſed it, freely de- 
4 clar'd, that it muſt needs have been written by 
“ ſome great © Mekubal of his own Nation. And he 
vas ſo far from telling me that St. Paul had wreſted 
© the. true ſenſe of Scripture with his Allegories at 
* pleaſure, that he extolled his profound Skill in the 
* ſublime ſenſe of the Bible, and always return'd to 
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Moſes pro mementote dixit ſervate, ad ſolum ſenſum attendens, 
uſitato Prophetis more, qui ſemper mentem Scripture, non autem 
verba confiderant. Menaf. Ben. 11. Conciliat. in Exod. Q.36. $.1. 
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cc with admiration. \ 


Hoc in omnibus ſcripturis ſanctis obſervandum eſt Apo- 


folos & Apoſtolicos viros in ponendis Teſtimoniis de veteri 
Teftamento, non verba conſiderare, ſed ſenſum, nec eadem 
Sermonum calcare veſtigia, dummod) a ſententiis non re- 
cedant. Hieron. in Amos. c. v. CE] 
Ex quo perſpicuum eſt Apoſtolos & Exvangeliſtas, & 
ipſum Dominum ſulvatorem er Hebrao transferre 
quod legerint, non curantes de ſylabis punctiſque verbo- 
rum, dummodò ſententiarum veritas transferatur. Id. in 
Malach. c. iii. | fs 4 
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Of the Incarnation and Death of the Son of | 
el.. as of 


HIS is that Article of our Faith, which-was to 

the Jews a Stumbling-bleck, and to the Greeks fool- 
ne ſc, 1 Cor. i. 23. and has ever been moſt liable to 
the Objections of Infidels : and therefore I ſhall take 
the more care to give the cleareſt and fulleſt account 


I can of it. „ | | 3 
I. I ſhall here conſider the neceſſity of the Incarna- 


tion of the Son of God, for the ſatisfaction of the Ju- 
ſtice, and the vindication of the Honour of God. 


II. Tho' it ſhould. be ſuppos d, that God could 


have pardon'd the Sins of Men upon any other terms, 
than the Death and Satisfaction of his own Son in our 
Fleſh; I hope fully to prove, that this is ſo far from 
being unworthy of God, that no other way of our 
Reconciliation with him (as far as we are able to ap- 
prehend) could have been ſo becoming the Divine 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs. | 
11 e 
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I. There ſeems to have been a neceſſity for the In- 


ca 


carnation of the Son of God, in order to the ſatisfa- 


ction of. God's Juſtice, and the vindication of his Ho- 
nour. For God is Infinite Juſtice, as well as Infinite 
Mercy; and Infinite Juſtice muſt puniſh Offenders, 


unleſs full ſatisfaction be made for the Offence; be- 
cauſe Infinite Juſtice muſt demand to the utmoſt ex- 


tent of Juſtice, and muſt require whatſoever can in 


Juſtice be demanded. Juſtice requires whatever can 
juſtly be demanded; but ſince that may juſtly be de- 
manded, which it may be conſiſtent with Juſtice to 


forgive; Mercy interceded, that whatever can be 


without injuſtice forgiven, ſhould not be exacted. For 
all have finned and come ſhort of the glory of God; being 
juſtified freely by his Grace through the Redemption that is 
in Chriſt Jeſus ; whom God has ſet forth to be a propitia- 


tion through faith in his Blood. that he might be. juſt, 
and the Fuſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus, Rom. iii. 


24, 25, 26. thatis, that God might approve and ma- 
nifeſt his Juſtice in demanding ſatisfaction, and his 
Mercy in remitting the | Puniſhment to Sinners, by 
transferring it upon his own Son, who voluntarily 
_ undertook the expiation of Sin, by ſuffering himſelf in 
the behalf and in the ſtead of Sinners. But Infinite 
Mercy found out a means to fatisfie this Infinite Ju- 
{tice ; which Satisfaction could be made only by the 
Obedience and by the Death of the Son of God, 
who by his Obedience unto Death, even the Death of the 
Croſs, vindicated the Honour of God, by performing 
in our Nature a perfect and abſolute Obedience to all 
that ever God required of Mankind, and by ſuffering 
to the utmoſt of all that the Sins of the whole World 
deſery'd. It is for the Honour of God, that his Laws 
ſhould be exactly obſery'd, and obſerv'd by one who 
is of that very Nature, for which they were ordain d; 
and that Satisfaction ſnould be made in the ſame Na- 
ture for the Sins of it: Chriſt therefore taking our 


Nature upon him, paid down the uttermoſt Farthing ; 
8 Which, 


\ 
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which, in ſtrictneſs of Juſtice,' muſt have been de- 
manded, but which could never have' been paid by 
any created Being, for the Sins of the whole World: 
And he fulflPd all Righteouſneſs in obedience to the 
Divine Laws, which otherwiſe could never have been 
fully obey'd. And as far as God's Juitice and Ho- 
nour was concern'd to {ee his Laws obey'd, and to 
demand ſatisfaction for the breach of them; ſo far the 
Incarnation of the Son of God muſt be neceſſary, be- 
cauſe theſe things could be perform'd by no Creature. 
But whether the Incarnation of Chriſt was abſolutely 
in it ſelf neceſſary to the Salvation of Men or no, it is 
moſt certain, that it was neceſſary by the Divine De- 
cree, and according to the Terms of the Goſpel. 
Him God had ſet forth, or * fore-ordained, to be a Pro- 
pitiation, Rom. iii. 25. He is the Lamb. ſlain from the 
foundation of the world, Rev. xiii. 8. Rho verily was 


Fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 1 Pet. i. 


20. So thataccording to the Eternal Decree of God, 
Salvation could by no other means be obtained, but 
by the Incarnation and Satisfaction of his Son. 


II. Tho' it ſhould be ſuppoſed that God could have 


pardon'd the Sins of Men upon other Terms than the 
Death and Satisfaction of his own. Son in our Fleſh, 
which is the Doctrine of | St. Auguſtine, and the 
School-men; yet, as they alſo aſſert, the Incarnation 
and Death of his Son is ſo far from implying any thing 
unworthy of God, that no other way of our Re- 
conciliation with him (as far as we can apprehend) 
could ſo much have become the Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs. VVV 

Firſt, There is nothing in this whole Diſpenſation 
unworthy of God. Here I am to conſider that which 
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was the great Prejudice taken againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion ar its firſt Propagation, and is ſtill the great 
Objection of the Enemies of the Goſpel of Chriſt, and 
of their own Salvation. They are apt to repreſent it 
to themſelves as an unneceſſary thing, and unworthy 
of God, that heſhould ſend his only begotten Son in- 
to the World for the Redemption of Mankind ; they 
imagine that the Infinite Wiſdom of God could have 
found out other Methods of Salvation for us, and that 
this would never have been made uſe of, if there could 
have been any other. LO TUO-A 1 ITS, he OR 
It might be enough in Anſwer to ſych Objections, 
to ſay: with the Apoitle; nay, but, O Man, who art 
thu that replyeſt againſt God ? Shall the Perſon ſaved 
ſay unto him that ſaved him, why haſt thou ſaved me 
thus? Will we not be contented to be ſaved, unleſs 
we can be fully certity'd in all the Reaſons and Me- 
thods of our Salvation? May not God bring to paſs 
our Redemption in ſuch a way as he ſhall ſee fitting? 
or ſhall we queſtion his Wiſdom, if his Mercy be fo 
much greater than We can comprehend 2 How infi- 
nite is his Mercy, and how mon{trous our Ingratitude, 
if his Goodneſs be made an Objection againſt the 
Truth of his Word, and be alledg'd as an Argument 
for our Unbeliet! Mhat if God willing to ſhzw the Hei- 
nouſneſs of Sin, and to make known the riches of his 
Mercy, choſe this way for the Redemption of the 
World? What if many Reaſons may be given why 
this Method was the moſt proper and expedient; and 
what if there might be intinitely greater and better 
Reaſons for it, than all the Wiſdom of Man can con- 
| ceive ? | 
| But though the Reveal'd Will and Counſel of God 
h ought to ſilence all Diſputes in this as well as in all o- 
| ther Caſes ; yet I think this Objection is capable of a 
| very plain and direct Anſwer. For whatever Weight 
1 there may ſeem to be in it, it 1s all grounded upon a 
Miſtake, and upon a wrong Notion of the Union be- 
| | tween 
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tween the Divine and the Humane Nature of Chriſt. 
For if the Godhead be not ſo united to the Manhood 
as to ſuffer with it, there 1s no 1maginable Reaſon 
why its Union with the Manhood ſhould be ſuppoſed - 
to be unworthy of God. I ſhall therefore 

1. Shew the Unreaſonableneſs of this Suppolition, 
that the Union of the Divine and Humane Nature in 
Chriſt ſhould cauſe the Godhead to ſuffer with the 
Manhood. 

2. I will prove that the Humiliation of the Son of 
God, in aſſuming our Nature, may be accounted for, 
without ſuppoſing that the Godhead ſuffer C. 

3. That the Satisfaction of Chriſt by dying for our 
Sins may be explain'd without it. 

r. The Unreaſonableneſs of this Suppoſiti ition, that 
the Union of the Divine and Humane Nature in 
Chriſt ſhould cauſe the Godhead to ſuffer with the 
Manhood. This Objection ſuppoſes the Godhead to 
be ſo united to the Manhood in the Perſon of our 
Saviour, as that the Divine Nature muſt really and 
properly partake in all the Sufferings which befel his 
Perſon. It ſuppoſes, that Chriſt, as God, ſuffer'd 
the Miſcries of Humane Life, and at laſt under went 
Death upon the Croſs; which is ſo far from being the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel, that it is no better than He- 
reſy and Blaſphemy, and has always been rejected 
and condemn'd as ſuch by the Catholick Church. 
That the Union of the Godhead with the Manhood, 
ſhould render the Godhead capable of Sufferings, as 
the Soul by being united to the Body becomes fend ble 
of its Pains, is indeed a thing not only unworthy of 
God, but impoſſible to conceive. The Immortal and 
ever-blefſed God can be ſubject to nothing of Paſſion 
or Frailty. The Godhead is uncapable of any Imper- 
fection, and therefore uncapable of receiving any Im- 
preſſions of Sufferings from the Humane Nature, as 
the Soul doth from the Body of Man. So that tho 


ne Union between the Divine and Humane Nature i | 
” Chin 


of the 

Chriſt be fitly explain'd by that between the Soul and 
the Body in Man, yet the manner of acting is very 
different. For Finite Beings can mutually a& and be 
acted upon by each other in their ſcveral Actions and 
Paſſions; but the Divine Nature of Chriſt being im- 
paſſible, could ſuffer nothing by all that was inflicted 


on the Humane, but remain'd infinitely Happy and 
Glorious under all the Torments and Agonies endur'd 


briſftian Religion. | T5 1 


by our Saviour both in his Soul and Body. The Son 


of God ſuffer'd, that is, the Perſon, who is the Son 


of God; but he ſuffer'd, not as Son of God, but as Man 


unit. d Perſonally to the Godhead. The Properties, 
Actions, and Paſſions of both Natures belong to the 
Perſon conſiſting of both; who may be denominated 
from both, and receive different Denominations , 
ſome from one Nature, and ſome from the other. For 
whatever belongs to either Nature, 1s communicated 
to the Perſon conſiſting of both Natures, tho” the Pro- 
perties, Actions or Paſſions of each Nature cannot be 
communicated from one of theſe Natures to the other. 
The Soul is immaterial and immortal; the Body is 
material and mortal: but Man conſiſting of Soul and 
Body, is immaterial and immortal in reſpe& of his 
Soul, but material and mortal with reſpect to his Bo- 
dy. And Soul and Body {till retaining their different 
Properties diſtinct, the Man, by Virtue of the Union 
of the Soul and Body, 1s denominated from both: 
Man is mortal and immortal; mortal as to his Bo- 
dy, but immortal as to his Soul. And Chriſt, who 


could not ſuffer in his Divine Nature, ſuffer'd in his 


Humane. . 

As God is pleas'd to aid and aſſiſt and ſupport in- 
nocent and good Men in their Sufferings, and to di- 
rect and conduct them through the Courſe of their 


Lives: So God was not only preſent with the Hu- 


mane Nature of Chriſt, but was ſo united to it, as to 
become one Perſon with it; which, ſince the Godhead 


could ſuffer nothing from it, is no more unworthy of 
„ | EI God, 
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God, than if he had only guided him with his Spirit, 


as he did the Prophets without any perſonal Union. 
There is no Inconvenience or Abſurdity in believing 
that God fhould by the moſt intimate and perſonal 
Union become united to a Man, who did weep, and 


bleed, and die. For as God by this Union did not 


change the Nature he had aſſumed, or prevent the 
Suffcrings of it, ſo he did not partake in them. No 
Man can deny, upon Principles of Philoſophy , bur 
that it is very reaſonable to believe, that God may af- 
ford a more peculiar Preſence to one Man than to a- 
nother, and that this Man may yet be ſubje& to 


Afflictions; and therefore the Son of God might 


become united to the Soul and Body of Chriſt in as 
intimate a manner, as the Soul and Body are united 
to each other in us; and yet this Union of the Di- 
vine Nature might not preſerve the Humane from the 
Sufferings incident to the reſt of Mankind, but muſt 


leave it to ſubmit to them, tho' they were never ſo 


grievous, when this was the very End and Def ien of 


the Union. 
It was not below the Majeſty of God to > be Perle 


nally united to a moſt Innocent, and Sinleſs and 


Holy Man, tho he was a Suffering and Afflicted 
Man; and it is not the Perſonal Union, as ſome are 
apt to conceive, which could be any Diminution to 
God's Glory, but their own Error and Miſtake, in 


what they ſurmiſe would be the en omg of ſuch 


an Union. 
2. The Hamiliation of the Son of God in aiming 


our Nature, may be accounted for, without ſuppoſing 
that the Godhead ſuffer d. It was the greateſt Con- 
deſcenſion and Humiliation in the Son of God to take 
upon him our Nature: For it is a gracious and mer- 


ciful Condeſcenſion for him to take care of us by his 


Providence. God humbleth himſelf to behold the things 


that are in Heaven and in the Earth, Pſal. cxiii. 6. But 
ſometimes and in ſome places he is in a more peculiar 


man- 
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manner preſent upon Earth, and that is an extraordi- 
nary Condeſcenſion; though he is always the ſame in 
himſelf, and never the leſs preſent, or the leſs happy 
in Heaven. But it was the moſt wonderful Condeſcen- 
ſion in God to unite himſelf to our Humane Nature, 
and to become one Perſon with it, and ſo to die for 
us; tho his Divine Nature did not, and could not ſut- 
fer, but only the Humane Nature to which it is united. 
He was not aſhamed to call Men his Brethren, and in all 


Things to be made like unto his Brethren, Heb. ii. 11, 17. 


but vouchſafed to aflume our Nature in its loweſt Con- 
dition, and to be ſo ſtrictly and perionally united to 


the moſt afflicted of all the Sons of Men, as to aſcribe 


all his Sufferings to himſelf, for the Benefit of all 


Mankind. 


It is the infinite Mercy of God, to vouchſafe us the 
Comfort of his Preſence in any Way or Mcaſure: But 
it is the moſt aſtoniſhing and adorable Act of his 
Goodneſs, that he would be pleas'd ſo far to conde- 
ſcend, as to take our very Nature upon him, that he 
might be born, and might die for our Sakes. And 
that which magnifies his Mercy and Goodneſs in the 
higheſt Meaſure, is certainly moſt worthy of the good 
and merciful God. | | 

3. The Satisfaction of Chriſt by dying for our Sins, 
may be explain'd without ſuppoſing that the Godhead 
ſuffer d. The Chriſtian Faith is, That as the Reaſo- 
nable Soul and Fleſh is one Man, ſo God and Man is one 


_ Chriſt; and that this Perſon conſiſting both of God and 


Man united, ſuffer d for our Salvation: But that all 
the Sufferings were inflicted on the Humane Nature, 
and terminated in it. God and Man became one 
Chriſt, not by the Converſion of the Godhead into Fleſh, 
but by taking of the Manhood into God. The Humane 
Nature was afſum'd into the Perſonality of his God- 
head, not by Confuſion of Subſtance, but by Unity of Perſn. 
The Divine Nature of Chriſt and his Humane Na- 
ture became one Perſon, and tho theſe tio Natures 
2 A a remain 


vine Nature. 
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remain as diſtinct as before the Union; yet all the 
Properties of a Perſon belong to both Natures united, 
and whatever was done or ſuffered by him, was attri- 
buted to the Perſon conſiſting of both Natures. And 


as in Man the Perſonality is derived from his Superi- 


or Natute to his Inferior, and the Body 1s taken into 
a Unity of Perſon with the Soul; ſo, much rather, 
when God was pleaſed to become united to Man; the 
Perſonal Unity, or that Subſiſtence, whereby they are 
but one Perſon, is with the like Subordination of the 
Humane to the Divine Nature, as that of the Body to 
the Soul in Man; that 1s, with all Subordination; 
which can be conſiſtent with the Diſtinction of Na- 
tures, and the Preſervation of the free Exerciſe of the 


Faculties in the inferior Nature. This Subordination © 


of the Humane to the Divine Nature in Chriſt, cauſes 
the Unity of his Perſon conſiſting of both Natures. 


For by a Perſon, in the uſual Signification of the Word, 
as it is apply'd to Creatures, is meant a Rational Be- 


ing of a ſeparate Exiſtence from all other Rational Be- 
ings: And therefore the Humane Nature of Chriſt, by 
its Union with his Divine Nature, having no ſeparate 
Exiſtence, has no Perſonality or Subſiſtence of its 
own, but in the Perſonality or Subſiſtence of his Di- 

And Chriſt thus conſiſting of both Natures, ſuf- 
fcr'd a proper and ſatisfactory Puniſhment. for the 
Sins of all Mankind, by enduring in their Stead, al! 
that was required of them, according to the San- 


ction of the Divine Law. For by virtue of the Per- 


ſonal Union of his Divine with his Humane Nature, 
all Chriſt's Sufferings receiv'd an infinite Value and 


Merit, and became entituled and aſcrib'd to God him- 


ſelf, becauſe they were undergone by that Perſon, 
who is God as well as Man, though they were not 


undergone by him in his Divine, but only in his Hu- 


mane Nature. 
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Thus God is ſaid to have purchaſed his Church with 
his own Blood, Acts xx. 28. and to have laid down his 
Life for Us, 1 Joh. 11. IG. The Lord of glory WAS cru- 
cifyed, 1 Cor. 11.8. For Actions and Paſſions in a- 
ny Perſon are Perſonal, and are attributed to the 
whole Perſon; and ſometimes thoſe Actions and Pals 
ſions, which can be perform'd in one of thoſe Na- 
_ tures only, which conſtitute a Perſon, are yet at- 
{ tributed to the other Nature, which is uncapable of 
them otherwiſe than by that Relation which reſults 
from the Union of both Natures; whereby all things 
that befal the Perſon, may be affirm'd of it as ſuch, 
and therefore have reſpe& to both the Natures, of 
which it conſiſts, and may be apply'd to it, un- 
der the Denomination of either of them. Ali the 
Souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were ſeventy 
Souls, Exod. i. 5. If a Soul touch any unclean thing; 
Lev. v. 2: Aud the Soul that eateth of it, ſhall bear 
his iniquity, Lev. vii. 18, 20. In theſe, and many o- 
ther places of Scripture, Actions and Paſſions peculi- 
ar to the Body, are, by reaſon of the Union of the 
Soul and Body, attributed to the Soul. 'Nay, both 
in the Hebrew and the Greek Text the Soul is fome- 
times put for the Body, even of a dead Man, Lev. 

- xx1. 11. xxii. 4. in which Senſe * Biſhop Pearſon ex- 
plains AFs ii. 27. Pſal. xvi. 10. as b divers others had 
done before him. e 

And in other places the Body or Fleſh is often ta- 
ken for the whole Man, and that is attributed to it, 
which the Fleſh is of it ſelf uncapable of. The Fleſh di- 
ſtinctly confider'd, and apart from the Soul, can nei- 


1 


2 On the Creed, Art. v. b Archbiſhop Uſher's Auſwer to 
the Jeſuites Challenge, p. Zos. Virgil puts Souls for dead Bodies, 
as Nonius Marcellus obſer ves, cap. 6. ZZ 

Ite, ait: egregias animas, quæ ſanguine nobis 
Hanc Patriam peperere ſao, decorate ſupremis 
Muneribus En. xi. 25. 
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ther ſin, nor pray, nor underſtand, nor worſhip, nor 


partake of the Spirit, nor be juſtify*d g and yet alt 
theſe things are aſcribed to the Fleſh, without any 


mention made of the Soul. Al Fleſb had corrupted his 
way upon the Earth, Gen. vi. 12. O thou that heareſt 


Prayer, unto thee ſhall all Fleſh come, Pſal. Ixv. 2. And 
all Fleſh ſhall know, that I the Lord am thy Saviour, and 
thy Redeemer, the mighty one of Jacob, Ifai. xlix. 26. 
All Fleſh ſhall come to worſhip before me, ſaith the Lord, 
Tai. Ixvi. 23. And all Fleſh ſhall ſee the Salvation of 
Cod, Luke iii. 6. I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
Fleſh, Acts ii. 17. Joel ii. 28. By the works of the Lau 


Pall no Fleſb be juſtified,” Gal. ii. 16. And we ſay in our 


own Language, any Body thinks, or any Body under- 
ſtands ; tho we all know, it is the Soul, and not the 


Body, which thinks, and underſtands. It is very u- 


ſual in other Books, and very agreeable to the Style 
of Scripture, and to the common Speech and Senſe of 
Men, for thoſe Actions or Paſſions of a Perſon to be 
attributed to him, under the Denomination of one of 
the united Natures, which could be perform'd only 
in the other. And the Union between the Godhead 
and the Manhood being like that which is between 
the Soul and the Body, the Son of God is ſaid to have 
ſuffered, and the Son of Man to have come down- from 
Heaven; not that the Godhead ſuffered, or that the 
Humane Nature of Chriſt was in Heaven before his 
Incarnation, but according to the uſual Style of Scrip- 
ture, the Union between the Divine and Humane Na- 
tures entitles the Perſon conſiſting of them both, un- 
der the Denomination of either Nature, to that which 
was done in the other, tho? as the Humane Nature did 
not partake of the Perfections of the Divine: ſo nei- 


ther did the Divine Nature partake of the Sufferings 


of the Humane. But both Natures being perſonally 
united, the Perſon is ſometimes denoted by one, and 


ſometimes by the other Nature. 


Al 
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All the Objections againft the Incarnation of the 
Son of God proceed upon thelike Miſtake with theirs, 
who are apt to imagine that it is unworthy of God to 
be every where, and in all places, to behold and be 
preſent at the worſt of Actions; as if the Sun's 
Brightneſs would not be the more reſplendent and 
glorious, if it could penetrate into the obſcureſt Cor- 
ners and Receſſes of the Earth; or as if his Rays 
could be ſMy'd and defiled by the Foulneſs of any 
Object which they ſhine upon. And if it be no Di- 
minution to God's Infinite Glory and Majeſty to be 
Omnipreſent, it can be none to be more nearly and 
even perſonally united to ſome Part of the Creation; 
and therefore it cannot be unworthy of God to be ſo 
united to the Humane Nature, to manifeſt his Love 
and Favour, and extend his Goodneſs to Mankind. 
As God is every where preſent, ſo he is in a more e- 


ſpecial manner preſent in ſomè places, than in others, 


by the Acts of his Power, or of his Grace and Favour; 
and he has vouchſafed a more eſpecial Preſence to 
ſome Perſons than to others; and thus he was pre- 
ſent with his Prophets, Who were ſent to prepare for 
and foretel Chriſt's Coming. But he was perſonally 
united to the Humane Nature of Chriſt. And this 1s 
the higheſt Honour and Advancement to our Nature, 
tor God thus to aſſume it; but it can be no Diminu- 
tion to the Divine Majeſty, becauſe God continues as 
he was from all Eternity, without any Alteration ; 
only by his perſonal Preſence and Union with our 
Humane Nature, he cauſes all the Performances and 
Suſſerings of it to be meritorious, for the Salvation of 
Mankind. EL 201 N 5 

The Son of God did not ſo come down from Hea- 
ven as to be no longer there, but to forſake his Fa- 
ther's Kingdom; He ſtill continued in Heaven in the 
{ame Bliſs and Glory, that he enjoy d with his Father 
from all Eternity, tho he ſo manifeſted himſelf to the 
World, as to come and abide in it by aſſuming our 
| Aa 3 Humane 
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Humane Nature. Our Saviour tells Nicodemus, John 
ii iii. 13. No Man hath aſcended up to Heaven, but he 
. that came down from Heaven, even the Son of Man 
6 which is in Heaven. He who fills Heaven and Earth 
3 with his Preſence, was ſtill in Heaven as much as 
| 


ever, with reſpect to his Godhead, tho* he made a 
more peculiar reſidence than he had before done on 
Earth, by dwelling in our Nature here. The Son of 
God who is at all times every where preſent, is yet in 
| 2 peculiat manner preſent, where-ever he 4s pleas'd 
i to manifeſt himſelf by peculiar Acts of his Goodneſs 
i and Power, as he was pleas d to do in a moſt ſtupen- 


— 


dous manner in that Fleſh which he took upon him of 
the Blefled Virgin. And it cannot be thought incon- 


| fiſtent with the Majeſty of God to actuate the Humane 
| Nature, and to be joined in the molt ſtri& and vital 
i Union with it, ſuppoſing God only to act upon it, 


and not to be acted upon by it, nor to ſuffer the Miſe- 
ries and feel the Pains which the Humane Nature en- 
dures, (which would be Blaſphemy to aſſert of the 


| 1 Divine Nature of Chriſt,) but to be in Heaven ſtill in 
Wo his full Power and Majeſty. 3 
1 But ſome Man will ſay, how 1s this Union between 


the Divine and Humane Nature in Chriſt made, or 
wherein doth it conſiſt > To whom we may reply, 
as our Saviour ſometimes did to the Scribes and Phari- 
fees, by asking another Queſtion, and enquiring, haw 
the Body and Soul in Man are united: or, how God 
is preſent in all places: and how in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. And if no Man can tell 


| how theſe things are, tho' no Man can deny the truth 
and reality of them, then it is notto be expected, that 
| we ſhould be able to tell how the Union between the 
| Divine and Humane Nature in Chriſt is made, or in 
1 what it conſiſts. We muſt acknowledge it a Myſte- 
| ry, which it is above any Man's capacity to explain; 
| but that there is ſuch an Union, we learn from the 
| >criptures, and thither we appeal for the truth a 0 
| rn 
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And the putting ſuch Qyeſtions, argues either à great 
mind to cavil, or great inconlideration, and ſhortneſs 
of thought. For what Man is there pretending to 
Reaſon and Argument, of ſo little obſervation, as not 
to take notice, that of all the things which we daily 
ſee and perceive to be in the World, the nature and 
manner of Exiſtence of very few, or rather of none of 
them, is fully underſtood by us? It is ſuſficient for us 
to know, that great Ręaſons may be given for this 
diſpenſation of the Son of God incarnate, and that 

no material Objection can he framed againſt it. 
SGrͤecondly, No other way (as far as we can appre- 
hend) could have been ſo proper and expedient, as the 
Incarnarion of the Son of God, to procure the Salva- 
tion of Mankind, and therefore none could ſo well be- 
come the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs. The proof 
of this muſt depend upon the Reaſons for Chriſt's co- 
ming into the World, and they are all comprehended 
in this one thing, the -aboliſhing or taking away of 
Sin. And ye know that he wwas manifeſted to take away 
our Sins, and in him is no Sin, I. John iii. 5. We arc to 
conſider then, that the manifeſtation of Chriſt in the 
Fleſh, did more powertully. and effectually take away 
Sin, than any other way or means of Salyation could 
have done. £1, mot en RES 
I. The Doctrine and Preaching of the Son of God 
had more Power and Authority with it than the 
Preaching and Doctrine of a Man or Angel could 
have had. God, who at ſundry times, and in divers 
manners,.. ſpake in tim? paſt unto the Fathers by the Pro- 
phets, hath in theſe Inſt days ſpoken un o us by his Son, 
whom he ' hath appointed Her of all things, by whom aifo 
he made the Worlds, Heb. i. 1, 2. Therefore we ought to 
give the more earneſt heed to the things. which we have 
| heard, leſt at any time we, ſhould let them ſlip. | For if the 
_ Word. ſpoken by Angels was fledfaſt , and every tranſgreſ- 
fron and diſobedience receiv'd a juſt recompenſe of reward, 
how Hall we eſcape, if we neglect ſo great Salvation, which 
; A a4 | at 
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at the firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord, and was con- 
med unto us by them that heard him? Heb. ii. t, 2, 3. 
This being the laſt Meſſage which God had reſolꝰd 
to ſend to Mankind, a Perſon of the greateſt Digni- 
ty and Authority was to bring it: But laſt of all, he 
ſent unto them his Son, ſaying, they will reverence my 
Son, Matth. xxi. 37. It is the laſt expedient, and the 
very utmoſt that could be done to reduce Sinners to 
Obedience; and if this will have no effect upon them, 
they muſt be left without all excuſe. This is the hea- 
vieſt aggravation of Sin, and that which renders Men 
utterly inexcuſable; he was in the World, and the World 
was made by him, and the World knew him not. He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not, John 
i. 10, 11. If the only begotten Son of God had not 
come and manifeſted himſelf in ſo wonderful a man- 
ner to the World, ſomething of a Plea might have 
been pretended; but to reje& the Son of God, was 
an evident deſpight done to the Father, and even ha- 
ting of the Father who had ſent him, as our Saviour 
declares, Jos XV. 22, 23, 24. And the blaſpheming 
of the Holy Ghoſt, in thoſe who vilified the Miracles 
of Chriſt, and aſcribed them to Beelzebub, was there- 
fore without Forgiveneſs, becauſe it was a rejecting 
of Chriſt, notas the Son of Man, but as God bleſſed 
for ever, and a deſpiſing and vilifying that which is 
the laſt means that can be uſed to reclaim the World; 
and that means whereby he manifeſted himſelf to be 
the Son of God. To reje& Chriſt, was to reje& the 
whole Trinity, which was jointly concern'd in this 
wonderful Diſpenſation. IE 
The Dignity of Chriſt's Perſon adds all the force 
and efficacy to his Doctrine that is poſſible ; and 
therefore it was requiſite, that the Son of God ſhould 
become incarnate. God had before ſpoken from Hea- 
ven, but that was too terrible and full of Majeſty to 
pe born by Mortals; and they that heard the Voice, 
entreated that the Mord ſhould not be ſpoken to them any 
. | more; 
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more : for they could not endure that which was command- 


— 


ed; and ſo terrible was the fight, that Moſes ſaid, I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake, Heb. xii. 19, 20, 21. But 


now God was pleas'd to converſe with Man in a more 
familiar and humble manner; and our Bleſſed Saviour 
came to live amongſt Men with all the gentleneſs and 
meekneſs of the Humane Nature, and all the Autho- 
rity of the Divine. For in him duelleth all the Fulneſs 
of the Godhead bodily, Coloſſ. ii. 9. The Godhead 
dwelt here in him under our Humane Nature, laying 


aſide that awful Majeſty, which no Man can approach 


unto. : | | 

II. We have a greater Example of all Perfection and 
Holineſs ſet before us by the Son of God Incarnate, 
than we could otherwiſe have had. It has been the 
general complaint made of other Teachers and Law- 
givers, that they ſeldom obſerve their own Rules, 
or live themſelves according to what they require of 
others. But our Saviour has given us an Example, if 
it be poſſible, even beyond his own Doctrine. For 
tho he be no rigorous Lawgiver, But a moſt indul- 
gent and gracious Maſter to. us, yet he was pleas'd to 
excuſe himſelf from no Duty or Inſtance of Obedi- 
ence, but fulfilled both the Moral and the Ceremonial 
Law: there is nothing ſo mean, nor ſo difficult and 
painful, but he perform'd it, to ſet us an abſolute 
Pattern of Obedience to the Whole Duty of Man, in 
all that ever God requir'd of Mankind. It became him 
zo fulfil all Righteouſneſs; this was the end and inten- 
tion of his coming into the World, and he fulfilled it 
in the moſt abſolute and perfect manner, in all parti- 
culars. And to give ſuch an Example, is of unſpeak- 
able uſe and benefit; for Men are more eaſily led by 
Example than by Precept; and it is commonly ob- 
ſerv'd, that it is Example, for the moſt part, which 
governs the World. Men will follow the Vices 
thoſe whoſe Vertues they never imitate ; and the 
Faults of Wiſe and Gregt Men have too ſure * 
1 atal 
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fatal an effect upon ſuch, as their Excellencies never 


reach. Wks W's 
It was neceſlary, that an Example of abſolute Per- 
fection ſhould be given to the World, and this Ex- 
ample muſt be given by one of the ſame nature with 
our ſelves, or elſe it might have been an Example for 
Angels and Spirits, . but not for Men ; and therefore 
ſuch an Example the Son of God Incarnate only conld 
give, becauſe it was impoſſible for any created Being 
under all the Infirmities and Temptations incident to 
Humane Nature to live up to ſuch a Divine Height 
and Excellency of all Perfection as our Sayiour did, 
and to leave ſuch an Example to the World, | 
He came not to teach us the Wiſdom of this World, 


how to get Riches and Honours; in this Mankind 


was well enough inſtructed before, and it could not 
but be unworthy of the Son of God to be born into 
the World with a deſign to enjoy the Pleaſures and 
the Profits, and the Honours of it; this was beneath 
the Majeſty of Heaven, and the Infinite Perfection and 
Eſſential Bliſs and Happineſs of the Divine Nature. 
But to manifeſt himſelf, to ſhew the mean and worth- 
leſs Vanity of thoſe things, of which Men are ſo fond; 
togive an Example of Contentment in a low Condition, 
of Victory under Temptations, and of Patience and 
Meekneſs under the ſevereſt Afflictions and Torments; 
to diſcover to Men the way to Happineſs in the worſt 
Circumſtances of this World, to teachthoſe who enjoy 
this World's Goods, not to be proud of them, nor 
deſpiſe others; and thoſe who want them, to be con- 
tented and happy without them; to lead Men in the 
way to Happineſs thro? all Conditions, thro' all the 
Miſcries and Calamities which muſt befal many of us 
in this mortal ſtate ; this is a Glorious and Gadlike 
Deſign, it is ſuch as none but the Son of God could 
perform, and ſuch as we may in reaſon believe he 


' would undertake; and for which he might vouchſaſe 


to live a humane Life upon Earth. l 
| III. The 
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III. The Mediation and Interceſſion of Chriſt for 
us, is of greater power and efficacy than any could 
have been, if the Son of God had not become Man to 
die for our ſakes. There is one God, and one Media- 


For between Cod and Men, the Man Chriſt 9 eſu 9, 1 Tun 


ii. 5. He was to be Man as well as God, that coming 
with Divine Power and Authority, and yet with the 
Affability and Acceſſibleneſs of a Man, he might in 
all reſpects be fully qualified to perform the Office of 


| a Mediator between God and Man. If he had not 


been God, he could not have come with abſolute Au- 
thority to offer. us terms of Recanciliation ; and un- 
leſs he had been Man, he could not have treated with 
Men in ſo familiar and condeſcending a way upon 


| theſe terms. 


And the Right and Authority of Chriſt's Media- 
tion and Interceſſion in behalf of Sinners, is founded 
upon his Merits and Satisfaction for the Sins of Men; 
and this ſuppoſes him to be both Gad, and Man; 
Man, that he might ſuffer and die for us; and God, 
that his Divine Nature might give an infinite value 
to his Death and Sufferings, and render them ſatisfa- 
ctory for the Sins of the World. Tho' it ſhould be 


ſuppoſed (which can never be proved) that God in 


his mercy might have pardoned Sinners without the 
ſatisfaction of Chriſt; yet if in mercy he might have 
forgiven, he might in juſtice have punifh'd them, un- 
leſs ſatisfaction had been made; and nothing could 
have made fatisfaction to his Juſtice, but the Suffer- 
ings of his Son: Becauſe, as the Obedience and Sut- 
ferings of no Creature could be ſuppoſed, for his 
Worth and Excellency, to be equivalent to the Obe- 
dience and Sufferings of all Mankind; ſo not only 
the Performance of his Obedience, and the Patience 


under his Sufferings, but the Innocence and Perſeve-. 
rance in Righteouſneſs of every Creature, muſt be 
aſcribed to the Grace and Goodneſs of God, not to 


any Power of his own to ſuſtain himſelf; fo far would 
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the moſt perfe& and excellent Creature be from me- 
riting for others. And becauſe the Obedience and 
Sufterings of no created Being, could have been of that 
value as to make ſatisfaction for the Sins of Mankind; 
therefore. no Creature could have. redeemed Man, or 
have become Mediator for him upon the terms of his 
own Merits in Man's behalf, ſo as to plead the price 
of Redemption laid down for him. God may grant 
the Requeſts of Angels and Men, out of his free Mer- 


cy and Bounty, but there can be no neceſſary force 


and efficacy in Interceſſions, where there is no prece- 
dent merit and ſatisfaction on the part of the Inter- 
ceſſor. But Chriſt pleads his Merits on our account, 
and mediates our Cauſe with his Father upon the terms 
of ſtrict Juſtice, and by virtue of the Ranſom of his 
own Blood; and is ſo powerful an Intercetior for us, 
that not only the Mercy and Goodneſs, but even the 


Juſtice of God cannot deny his Interceſſion. It was 


the free Grace of God to ſend his Son to ſuffer in our 
ftead ; bur ſince he was pleas'd to admit of this Com- 
mutation of the Puniſhment which we had deſerv'd, 
and to transfer it upon his own Son; his Death was 
a full, perfett, and ſufficient Sacrifice, Oblation and Sa- 
tiſ faction for the Sins of the whole World ; which the 
Death of no Creature could have been, and therefore 
no created Being could have become our Mediator by 
virtue of his own Merit, and have fatisfy'd the ut- 
molt Juſtice of God; much leſs could any Creature 
have merited the aſſiſtance of Grace, and the Rewards 
of Glory for us. 30 

IV, The Incarnation of the Son of God is the molt 
effectual means to excite in us Faith, and Hope, and 
Charity, and unfeigned Love of God, and of our 
Neighbour, the love of Vertue, and the hatred of 
Sin; and to diſpoſe and engage us to all Vertue and 
Piety. The Son of God aſſuming our Nature, gives 


us the greateſt aſſurance of his compaſſion for our In- 


firmities, and his deſire of our Happineſs, God is in- 
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finitely merciful in his own Divine Nature, but he ne- 


ver could give ſuch an inſtance of his Mercy and Love 


towards ours, as by taking it upon himſelf; God is 


eſſential Truth and Holineſs; and yet willing more 


abundantly to ſhew to the Heirs of Prom:ſe the immutabi- 
lity of his Counſel, he confirm'd it with an Oath; and in 


like manner in the preſent caſe, God being willing to 


give us all the grounds for Faith and Confidence in 
him that can be 1magined, took our Nature upon him, 
that by two immutable things, in which-it was impoſſible 
for God to deceive, we might have a ſtrong Conſolation, 
both from the Goodneſs of the Divine Nature, and 
from the Tenderneſs and Compaſſions of our own. For 
we have not an High-Prieſt, who cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our Infirmities, and therefore are exhorted 
in this confidence, to come bo/dly unto the Throne of 
Grace, Heb. iv. 15, 16. vi. 17, 18. We are aſſured, 
that he has the greateſt concern for that Nature which 
he has taken into a perſonal Union with himſelf, and 
continually preſents before his Father in Heaven' for 
us. And we are likewiſe aſſured of the Father's Love 
toward us; For now we know that he loves us, ſeeing 
he has not withheld his Son, his only Son from us, but 
ſent him into the World to die for our Salvation. He 


that ſpared not his own Sou , but deliver d him up for us 


all; how ſhall he not with him alſo. freely give us all 


things? Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of God's 


Elect? Tt is God that juſtifieth, who is he that condem- 
neth* It is Chriſt that died, yea, rather that is riſen a- 
gain, who is even at the right hand f God, who a'ſo ma- 
keth interceſſion for us, Rom. viii-3 2, 33, 334. 


And as the manifeſtation of Chriſt in the Fleſh, 1 | 


peculiarly adapted and deſign'd to raiſe our Faith, and 


Hope, and Truſt, and Confidence, and Dependence 


upon God, ſo it is above all the moſt prevailing mo- 


tive to engage our Love. The infinite Love of Chrilt. 
in dying for us, muſt needs require and even extort 


from us all poſſible returns of Love, and Praiſe, and 


Adora- 
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World, and in many ſignal Judgments upon Sin- 


kind, but the exceeding Riches of his Grace was made 


rbb 
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Adoration. * St. Chryſoſteme gives this as one Rea- 
ſon, why the Son of God was incarnate, to become 
the Saviour and Redeemer Mankind; becauſe if it 
had been poſſible for a Creature to undertake and ef- m 
fe& our Redemption, Men would never have thought ar 
they could have had eſteem enough for him, or have IM ci 
made due expreſſions of their Gratitude, unleſs they C 
had Deified him, and committed Idolatry in Worſhip- on 


2ůͤ ————— 


ping him, and paying him all Divine Honours: and ca 
to prevent this in Moſes, who was but a temporal De« N. 


liverer, and but a Type of Chriſt, his Sepulchre was 
conceal'd from the Maelites. So dear is the Memory 
of great and generous Benefactors wont to be, that 
Men are apt to think they never can be ſufficiently 
grateful to them, unleſs they even adore and worſhip 
them; which was one chief occaſion of Idolatry a- 
mong the Heathens: therefore the Redemption. of 
the whole World was a thing that could belong only 
to the Son of God, to whom all Love and Reverence, 
all Worſhip and Adoration is due. And this being 
the great Aim and Deſign of the Chriſtian Religion 
to bring us to obey God upon Principles of Love, the 
Foundation of it is laid in the Love of God to- 
wards us. Nothing can be conceiv d, which could 
have ſo powerfully prevail'd upon Men to love God, 
as the Incarnation of his Son; and Love being the 
only Principle of Obedience which can be accep- 
table to God, this muſt be the moſt proper and 
fitting Diſpenſation, which is moſt apt to ex- 
Cite in us the Love of God. The Power and Ma- 
jeſty of God had been manifeſted before in the Cre- 
ation, and Prefervation, and Government of the 


ners: the Divine Mercy and Goodneſs was like- 
wile viſible in the daily Bleſſings beſtowed upon Man- 
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known: # in his kindueſe towards us thranugh Chr if Jeſus, „ 


Epheſ. ii. 7. 

And as this muſt cauſe us to love God, fo it muſt 
make us, if any thing can do it, to have Love one for 
another. God Incarnate is the Head and Vital Prin- 
ciple, the common Bond of Life and Union between 
Chriſtians; and we are oblig'd to mutual Love, not 
only becauſe we are all of the ſame nature, but be- 
cauſe the Son of God has been pleas'd to dignify that 


Nature in afluming it. This ought to make us value 


our own Nature, and to have a due Eſteem and Aﬀe- 
Cition for it, in whomſoever it be. How can we de- 
ſpiſe any one who is a Partaker of that Nature, of 
which the Son of God has vouchſafed to partake in its 
meaneſt condition? or hate any, whom he loy'd ſo 
well as to die for him > This makes all Men worthy 
of our Reſpe& and Love, not of our Contempt or Ha- 
tred; they are of that Nature, which Chriſt, as Man, 
IS of; and they are his Purchaſe, and we maſt love 
what is his, and what he has ſo dearly paid for, if we 
Jove Chriſt himſelf. Beloved, ſays St. John, if God ſo 
loved us, we ought alſo to love one — 1 Joh. iv. Tf. 

Andi this is St. Paul's Argument to the Corinthians, to 
excite them to Charity towards their poor Brethren. 


For ye know the Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that the 


he was rich, yet for your fakes he became poor, that ye thre 
his poverty might b2 rich, 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God muſt le wife 
cauſe us to have the greateſt Hatred and Deteſtation 
of Sin, as being that which is moſt diſpleaſing to 
God, and that which occaſioned the Death of his on- 
ly Son to atone for it. And it is evident, that all 
who zegleft ſo great Salvation, muſt expect the heavi- 
eſt Puniſhment for ſo heinous a Contempt and Provo- 
cation; if we will be gained by any Methods of Love, 
Chriſt has done all that is poffible to effect it: But if 


we will not be moved by all the Kindneſs and Com- 


un. of — it ſelf, we can hope for no farther 
Favour; 
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Favour; if the Son of God came to die for us, and we 
will not regard it ſo as to be made the better by it, 
nothing more can be look'd for, but Wrath and fiery 
Indignation. 1255 i 
So that the Manifeſtation of the Son of God in the 
Fleſh was the moſt proper and fitting means to work 


upon the Love, and Fear, and Hope, and all the Paſ- 


ſions of Mankind, and to produce all thoſe Graces in 
us which the Goſpel requires. It is the beſt fitted 


both to the Nature and Deſign of the Goſpel, and to 


the Nature of Man; and therefore if any other means 
had been poſſible, yet none that we can conceive could 
1255 been ſo effectual to procure the Salvation of 
en. 2 
But that the Son of God incarnate ſhould not only 
ſuffer, but ſuffer to that Extremity both of Body and 
Mind, has been a great Objection in the Mouths and 


Writings of the Infidels f our days, and of all former 


Ages; and therefore I ſt ul ſpeak to it more at large. 


Our Bleſſed Saviour him elf, after his Reſurrection, 


puts this Queſtion to Cle 145 and the other Diſciple, 


who were walking to Em naus, in great Sorrow and 


Perplexity of Mind, by r« iſon of his Death; Ougit 
not Chriſt to have ſuffered the, things, and to enter into 
his Glory? Luke xxiv. 26. Which implies, that there 
were great and indiſpenſable Reaſons for this wor- 
derful Diſpenſation of the Divine Goodneſs. The 
Sutferings of Chriſt were neceſſary both for the Expi- 
ation of the Sins of Mankind, and for his own Exal- 
tation in Heaven, there to become our Interceſſor at 
the Right Hand of God the Father. They were 1n 
order to his Euterance into his Glory. 9 

1. His Sufferings were neceſſary to expiate the Sins 


of Mankind. A wiſe and good Governour will nei. 


ther pardon Crimes committed againſt the Order and 


End of his Government upon ſlight Terms, nor omit 
any due Care to e both that Satisfaction — 
be made for the Violation of his Laws, and that thoſe 


Pho 
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who have been guilty of the Breach of them, may be- 
come ſerviceable to him for the future. God the Fa- 
ther therefore, the great Lord and Governour of the 
World, in his Juſtice required ſuch Satisfaction for 
the Sins of Men, as no Creature could make him; 
and his Son voluntarily offer'd himſelf for our e 


ment: Which Propoſal the Father was pleas'd ſo Hr 
to accept and approve, as to ſend the Son into the 
World, and permit him to be crucity'd. For there 
is as true and real, tho* not the ſame, Diſtinction be- 
tween the Three Perſons of the Godhead, as there is 
between the Perſons of Men. And the Father and Son 
tranſacted this gracious Work of our Redemption, in 
like manner as a King's Son might pay down a Ran- 


4 ſom to his Father for his diſobedient Subjects, to ex- 

d cmpt them from that Forfeiture of their Lives or — 
d ſtates, which they had incurr d. 

r & According to this Agreement, he who knew no Sin; 
A was made Sin for us, (2 Cor. v. 21.) He ſuſtain'd the 
1, Perſon of Sinners, by undergoing the. Puniſhment due 
3 to Sin. Chriſt's Sufferings being meritorious, were 
d to be in that Meaſure and Degree, as to make it evi- 


dent, that he ſuffer'd and merited for the whole 
World. He bore all the Weight and Burthen of Sin, 
and all the Wrath and Curſe of God, which was due 
to it, was expiated in his Perſon; and for this, as 
well as other Reaſons, he had not thoſe Supports and 
Comforts under his unſpeakable Sufferings and Tor- 
ments, which St. Stephen and other Martyrs have 
| found. But his Divine Nature was pleas'd only to 
| {nſtain his Humane, not to relieve it; and to add in- 
finite Merit to his Sufferings, not to remove or abate 
them. He promis'd his Diſciples to ſend the Com- 
forter, who would abide with them, and ſupport them 
in all Temptations and Sufferings: Which Promiſe 
he conſtantly futfild, and miraculous Graces of Cou- 
rage and Patience were afforded them in all their Af- 
lictions. But his own Sufferings were ſo much grea- 
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ter than any of theirs ever were, that his Humane Na- 
ture was, as it were, forſaken of his Divine Nature; 
notwithſtanding the inſeparable Union of both Na- 
tures; and his Soul was left for a time deſtitute of 
Conſolation, as his Body atterwards lay in the Grave, 
void of Life, notwithſtanding the perpetual Union of 
the Divine with the whole Humane Nature, after its 
Aſſumption. 5 

When it is alledged, that a much leſs degree of Suf- 
ferings in the Son of God would have been an Equiva- 
lent Satisfaction for the Sins of Mankind; It may be 8 
ſufficient to anſwer, that God, to manifeſt his utmoſt , 
Hatred and Deteſtation of Sin, was pleas'd to demand 
of his own Son all that Humane Nature, in its higheſt 
ſtate of Innocence and Righteouſneſs, could undergo. 
The Vindication owing to his Honour, and the Repa- 
ration due to his Juſtice, could not be pertorm'd at an 
eaſier Price, than by the moſt perfect Obedience, and 
the extremeſt Sufferings. | 

And as the Divine and Humane Nature are perſo- 


cting our Redemption. The Humane Nature had the 
{uffcring Part, which was to be complete in its kind, 
and then to receive the utmoſt Perfection, and be- 
come fully meritorious and expiatory, by virtue of the 
Union between the Humane and the Divine Nature. 
The Sufferings of the Son of Man, in themſelves great 
beyond Conception, and valuable beyond all Compa- 
riſon, are of infinite Merit and Efficacy, becauſe he 
is the Son of God. 55 | 
The Humane Nature in Chriſt was to ſuffer for the 
Sins of the ſame Nature in Adam and his Poſterity; 
and therefore the Meaſure and Degree of Suffering in 
the One, was to bear ſach Proportion to the Sins of 
the Other, that in our Humane Nature, the ſtricteſt 
and molt abſolure Obedience might be perform'd ; 
and all poſſible Amends might be made by the Suffer- 


ings of the Humauc Nature, as far as it was * 
2 | o 
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1 the Diſobedience of Mankind. But ſince the Hu- 


mane Nature, of it felt, muſt needs ſo far fall ſhort 
of a full Satisfaction; the Divine Nature, in virtue of 


in which was perform'd all, that could be done to- 
wards an Expiation, and his Divine Nature made it a 
full Expiation and Satisfaction. 
x 2. Chriſt's Sufferings were neceſſary in order to his 
* own Exaltation in Heaven. This the Scripture x 
n preſſy and frequently teaches. But we ſee Jeſus, who 
- was made a little lower than the Angels, for the ſuffering 
of Death, crowned with Glory and Honour, that he by the 
* Grace of God, ſhould taſte Death for every man. For it 
8 became him, for whom are all things, and hy whom are all 
ne things, in bringing many Sons unto Glory, to make the 
d, Captain of the Salvation perfect through Sufferings, Heb. 
WH i. 9, 10. Chriſt is here ſaid for the ſuffering of 
ne Death, to be crowned with Glory and Honour, and 
re. being the Captain or Author of onr Salvation, he was 
at WW in his Hnmane Nature made perfect and fit for Glory 
a- in Heaven, through his Sufferings upon Earth. Mo 
he in the days of his F. leſh, when he had offered up Prayers 
aud Supplications, with ſtrong Crying and Tears, unto 
the | him that was able to ſave him from Death, and was heard 
in that he feared; though he were a Son, yet learned he 
. Obedience by the things which he ſuffered, and being made 
5 of perfect he became the Author of eternal Salvation unto all 
delt them that obey him, (Heb. v. 7.) Though he be in his 
di Divine Nature the eternal Son of God; yet his Obe- 
fer dience in his Humane Nature was to be made com- 
bf | Plete and entire by the things * he ſuffer d, =_ 
2 S 


its Perſonal Union with the Humane, did, by infinite 
Merit, ſupply all Deficiencies. The Humane Nature 
was to go as far towards a Satisfaction, as it was ca- 
pable; and the Union of it with the Divine Nature 
made out what muſt of neceſſity be wanting in any 
created Nature. We may aſſuredly conclude, that if 
any created Being could have effected the Expiation of 
Sin, it muſt have been the Humane Nature of Chriſt, 
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ons, than it brought into the World. For we read 


were to bear as full a Proportion, as might be, to the 


he was, in re ſpect of that Nature, to be hereby ren- 
dred perfect, and fully accompliſh'd, to be our Medi- 
ator and Interceſſor, the Author and Finiſher of our 
Faith, who for the Joy that was ſet before him, endured 
the Croſs, e Shame, and is ſet down at the Right 
Hand of the Throne of God, (Heb. xii. 2.) 

Our Saviour was born of the Blefled Virgin in the 
greateſt Purity and Innocence. But, as his Body was 
to receive gradual Improvements in Growth and 


Strength; ſo his Soul was capable of higher Perfecti- 


\ 


of Chriſt in the ſame Words, - which are before uſed 
of St. John Baptiſt, (Luke 1. 80.) that the child grew 
and waxed ſtrong in ſpirit, and then it is added, that he 
was filled with Wijdom; and the Grace of God was upn 
him. And again, Jeſus increaſed in Wiſdom and Sta- 
ture, and in favour with God and Man, (Luke 1. 40, 52.) 
He was born in a ſtate of unſpotted Innocence and 
Righteouſneſs, but the Faculties of his Mind advanced 
in Wiſdom, and attain'd continually higher degrees of 
Perfection, as his Body improv'd in Stature. | 
And that he might in his Humane Nature arrive at 
the higheſt ſtate of Perfection, of which a Creature 
could be capable, and might merit to be placed as 
Head over the whole Creation, it was neceſſary (as 
St. Paul often declares) that this Captain of our Sal- 
vation, this Author and Finiſher of our Faith, ſhould 
be made perfect through Sufferings, and then enter in- 
to his Glory, and fit at the Right Hand of God the Fa- 
ther, far above all Principality, and Power, and Might, 
and Dominion, and every Name that is named, not only 
in this World, but alſo in that which is to come, ( Ephel. 
1.21.) Angels, and Auth: rities, and Powers, being made 
ſulject unto him, (1 Pet. iii. 22.) 8 
The Exaltation of the Humane Nature of Chriſt 
was in Recompenſe for its great Sufferings, and theſe 


Reward. The Son of God, of the ſame Nature mo 
© > 8 18 
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his F ather, made himfelf- of no Reputation, and too 


took 
upon him the Form of a Servant, and was made in the 
liken:ſs of Men. And being found in faſhion as a Man, 
he humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto Death, even 
the Death of the Croſs. Wherefore, for this Reaſon, 
and upon this Account and Conſideration, God alſo 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a Name, whsch 
is above every Name; that at the Name of Jeſus every 
knee ſhould bow, of things in Heaven, and things in Earth, 
aud things under the Earth; and that every Tongue ſhould 
confeſs, that Jeſus is Chriſt, to the Glory of God the Fa- 
ther, (Phil. ii. 7.) | 
Some Men object: If the Son of God, incarnate, 
muſt have ſuffer d; yet why muſt he needs have ſuf- 
fer d in that manner? why to that Extremity? why — 
with ſuch Agonies of Soul, as well as Torments of 
| Body? Were not a few Drops of Blood ſhed by the 
{ Son of God ſufficient to atone for the Sins of the 
whole World? Was then the reſt as Water ſpilt up- 
on the Ground, or running waſte, without any Uſe or 
Benefit? God forbid. But thoſe who put ſuch raſh 
. and bold Qneſtions, may receive this full and plain 
- Anſwer, That Chrift ought thus to have ſuffered, be- 
8 cauſe his Humane Nature was to be as Inſtrumental, 
5 and to contribute as much, as was poſſible, to the Ex- 
piation of the Sins of Men: and it was by theſe Sut- 
] terings to be rais'd to the higheſt Perfections, that a- 
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- ny Creature could poſſibly attain, that in Recompenſe 
* for the ſame Sufferings, it might receive ſuch Ho- 
„ nours and Rewards, as no Creature beſides could re- 
y ceive, and might be placed at the Right Hand of God, 
. above every Created Being. Ought not Chriſt to have 
le /ſujjer'd theſe things. that he might ener into his Glory? 
into that Glory, which by the gracious and wonder- 
ſt ful Diſpenſation of the Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
e nels, Was prepar'd in Reward for ſuch Sufferings, 
a | nd due to ſuch Merit. | 14.05 a 4 
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Another Objection is made, That the Son of God n 
ſhould ſuffer ſo much, and yet ſhould himſelf declare, D 
that there be few who will be ſaved. I ſhall not here N 
en 
b 


repeat, what has been already ſaid of the promulga- 
tion of the Old and New Teſtament throughout the 


g World, of the reaſonableneſs of Man's being created CC 
4 capable of Sin and Damnation, and of the conſiſtency ut 
1 of the eternity of Hell Torments with the Juſtice and iſ ®t 
. Goodneſs of God, how great ſoever the Number be 
. of thoſe who ſuffer them. I ſhall here only ſay, that . =* 
} how few ſoever they, who ſhall be ſaved, will be in Je 
i compariſon of the number of the Wicked, condemned ©© 
3s to everlaſting Puniſhment ; yet the Salvation of all, SC 
1 that ſhall be ſaved, is ſolely owing to the Merits of as 
it Chriſt's Sufferings ; and that the Wicked might have da 
34 been ſaved by virtue of the ſame Merits, if they had 


urge this Objection, conſider, if there be few that 
_ will be ſaved upon the terms of the Goſpel, how ma- 
I ny more would be ſaved upon the terms of natural 
f Religion. Can Men that live in the Practice of the 
Crimes of Murther, Adultery, Iniuſtice and Oppreſ- 
fion, have any reaſonable hopes of Salvation, upon 
1 any terms of Religion, whether it be natural or re- 
| vealed? Or, can thoſe, who make this an Objection 
__ againſt the Goſpel, hope to eſcape better by any thing, 
1 which can deſerve to be called Religion, and is agree- 
able to the general Notions which Mankind have, of 
yſtice, Temperance, and common Honeſty? Our 
1 Bleſſed Saviour has taught us the proper and uſeful. 
| Inference, which ought to be made from this Do- 
| ctrine. Strive to enter in at the ſtrait Gate. for many, 
1 ſay unto you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be able, 
ö when once the Maſter of the Houſe is riſen up, and hath 
1! put to the door, and ye begin to ſtand without, and to 
== | knock at the Door, ſaying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; 
1 and he ſhall anfwer and ſay unto you, I know not whence 
je are, Luke xiii. 24, 25. When once the opportu- 
| nity 


not neglected their own Salvation. Let thoſe, who 
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nity of working out their own Salvation is loſt, the 
Belief and Profeſſion of Religion, nay, even Gifts of 
Miracles and Prophecy, will be of no advantage to 
evil Men; ſo far will prophane Cavils and Objections 
be from ſtanding them in any ſtead. But this can 
concern thoſe only, who have arrived to the 
uſe of Reaſon, and it is obſervable, that 4 great part 
of thoſe, who are born, die in their Infancy; and it 
is certain by God's word, that Children which are Bapti- 
red, dying before they commit actual Sin, are undoubtedly 


ſaved, This Declaration of our Church has been the 


conſtant Doctrine of the Catholick Church in all A- 
ges, inſomuch that © St. Auguſtine looked upon him, 
as no bettet, than an Infidel, who doubted of the 
Salvation of Children dying after Baptiſm; and as to 
thoſe, who die unbaptized, before the commiſſion of 
Actual Sin; f he did not ſuppoſe their Puniſhment 
to be fo great, as to make it preferable to them not 


to be, rather than to be. And he never retracted this 


— 


4 Of 1238 born, but 692 ſurvive ſix whole years; and of 
Oo, but 710 arrive to the ſixth eur; and one half are dead 
in ſeventeen years. 1238, being then reduced to 616. Mr. Halley's 
{mate of the Degrees of the mortality of Mankind. Miſcell. 
Curioſ. Vol. T. | 

© Tantum valebit (Sacramentum Bapciſimi) ut ſt ante rationis 
ſum ex hac vita emigraverit, per ipſum ſacramentum, commen- 
dante Ficcleſie charitate, ab illa condemnatione, que per unum 
hominem intravit in mundum, Chriſtiano adjutorio liberetur. Hoc 
qui non credit, & fiert non poſſe arbitratur, profetto infidelis eſt, 
etſi habeat Fidei ſacramentum : longèque melior eſt alle par vulus, 


qui etiamſi fidem nondum habeat in cogitatione, non ei ramen 


obicem contrariæ cogitationis opponit; unde ſacramentum ejus fa- 
lubriter percipit. Ep. 23. is dubitaverit Parvulos non 


Baptixatos, qui ſolum habeut Originale peccatum, nec ullis propriis 


aggravantur, in damnatione omnium leviſſimà futuros? Que 
qualis & quanta erit, quamuu definire non poſſim, non tamen 
audeo dicere, quid eis, ut nulli eſſent, quam ut ibi eſſent, potius 
expedirer, Aug. contra Julian. 1. v. c. 8. Poteſt proinde rectè 
dict Parvulos ſine Baptiſmo de corpore exeuntes in damnatione 
mnium mitiſſiima futuro. Id. de Peccatorum meritis & Re- 


B b 4 Opi- 


Miſſione. Lin. 
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Opinion, tho* both the Books againſt the Pelagians in 
which this Doctrine is delivered, are mentioned in 
his 8 Retractations, and the very next Chapter of the 
former Book is corrected, in a thing of no great mo- 
ment: But in that his great and elaborate Work a- 
gainſt Julian the Pelagian, he reſolved to let nothing 


—— 


paſs without cenſure, which he thought deſerved it. 


This was one of his laſt Works, and written but a 
few years before his Death; which ſhews that he 
finally perſiſted in that Opinion concerning Infants 
dying without Baptiſm. The Book De Fide ad Pe- 


trum Diaconum, which was formerly aſcribed to St. 
Auguſtine, and for which he was ſtyled durus infantum 


Pater, was written by Fulgentius Ruſpenſis, and is in 
the Editions of his Works. St. Auguſtine ſeems to 
place un-baptized Infants in a middle State, as St, 
h Gregory Nazianzen did, where they are ſuppoſed 
—_ to ſuffer Puniſhment, nor to partake of Re- 
ward. 
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fer in his whole humane Nature, both in Body and 
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C HAP. XXII. 
Of ChriſPs being Tempted by the Devil. 


T may ſeem a very ſtrange, and almoſt incredible 

thing, That the Son of God ſhould permit him- 
ſelf to be tempted of the Devil, and that, not in ſuch 
a manner, as Men are wont to be tempted ; by ſug- 
geſtions and inſinuations upon their Minds, but by 
being carried by him from place to place, and endu- 
ring his inſults both of Words and Actions, for forty 
Days, as St. Mark and St. Luke aſſure us. That not 
only wicked Men, but that Apoſtate Spirit, the pro- 


feſs'd Enemy of God, the vileſt and worſt part of the 


whole Creation, abandoned to all Evil, ſhould be ſut- 


fered to make ſuch attempts upon the Perſon of him, 


who is God bleſſed for ever, infinite in Holineſs and 
in Power, might be thought Blaſphemy to imagine, if 
we had notthe expreſs Word of Scripture for the trath 
of it. I ſhall therefore, I. Give an Account of this 
wonderful Diſpenſation: And then, II. I ſhall make 
ſome few Obſcryations upon it. 1246; 

I. I ſhall give an Account of this wonderful Diſpen- 


| ſation. The Sufferings of the Son of God were as 


much the deſign and buſineſs of his coming into the 
World, as his moſt miraculous Works, and the moſt 
glorious Acts and Manifeſtations of his Divine Power. 
It was to make an atonement for our Sins by his Sut- 
terings, that he deſcended from Heaven, and vouch- 
ſafed to dwell among Men. His Almighty Power 


might have been made manifeſt in as many, and as 
wonderful inſtances, it he had never taken our Na- 


ture upon him; but he was to become Man, thar he 
might be capable of ſuffering for us. For he could 
ſuffer only in his humane Nature: and he was to ſut- 
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in Soul, all that evil Men or evil Spirits could in- 
flict, that the Captain of our Salvation, in his humane 


Nature, might be made perfect by theſe Sufferings, and 


that this Nature in him might endure all, which in 
its moſt perfect ſtate it could undergo, in ſatisfaction 
for the Sins of the ſame Nature in us. Chriſt was 
contented to, be now tempted by the Devil, in his 
great Goodneſs and Compaſſion to Mankind , who 


were talen captive by him at his will, to prevent their 


being tormented by him for ever in Hell: Therefore 
was Jeſus led up of the Spirit into the Wilderneſs to be 
tempted of the Devil. The Diſpenſation of the Goſpel 
required, that Chriſt ſhould be tempted by Devils, 
as well as tormented and crucified by Men, that he 
might gain an abſolute Conqueſt over all his and our 


Enemies, and aſcend triumphant in our Nature into 


Heaven. | FR 
It was no more unworthy of the Son of God to un- 
dergo the Aſſaults of Devils, than to ſuffer the Inju- 


ries and Indignities of Men, to be expoſed to the 


Temptations of Satan, to be placed by him firſt upon 
a Pinacle of the Temple, in order to perſuade him 
to caſt himſelf down from thence, and then to be re- 
moved by him to an exceeding high Mountain, the 
Devil endeavouring to ſeduce him with the Proſpect 


of all the Kingdoms of the World, and the Glory of 
them, which, as in a Glaſs, were from thence repre- 


ſented to him in one view; all this was no more be- 
low the infinite Honour and Dignity of the Son of 
God, than it was for him to be dragged before An- 
nas and Caiaphas, and then ſent to Pilate, and by him 
to Herod, to be expoſed in Royal Robes to the At- 
fronts and Mockery of the Soldiers, to be buffeted, 
and ſpit upon, and ſcourged, and at laſt crucihed: 
And in his laſt Agonies, his Soul was exceeding ſorrow- 
ful even unto Death, which forced from him that loud 
and dreadful Cry, My God, my God, why haſt thou for- 
ſalen me? But there was nothing hurtful, nothing 

terrify- 
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terrifying to him in this approach of Satan. Chriſt 
bore his impious Words, and inſolent Uſage, as long 
as he pleaſed, and as long as was fitting, and inſtru- 
mental to the Ends of his Incarnation, and then with 
Authority charged him to depart. He had Legions 
of Angels at his command, if he would have employed 
them againſt his Enemies: But how then ſhould the 
Scriptures have been fulfilled? How had the end of his 
coming into the World been accompliſhed ? 

Since the Diſpenſation of the Goſpel was not at firſt 
| fully and perfectly underſtood by the Good Angels, 
| but was gradually manifeſt to them, Epheſ. i. 10. 1 Pet. 
i. 12. it is no wonder, that the Devil ſhould be igno- 
rant of the Myſteries of the Goſpel, as St. * Ignatius 
and others of the Fathers have affirmed. And he ſee- 
ing our Saviour in the Wilderneſs for ſo long time, 
with the wild Beaſts, as St. Mark acquaints us, and 
hungry, as the other Evangeliſts inſorm us, without 
| any Food to ſuſtain himſelf, after he had been decla- 
red the Beloved Son of God, Matth. iii. 17. was in 

doubt whether Chriſt was indeed the Son of God in 
the moſt proper and higheſt ſenſe of the word; and to 
try whether he were or no, he tempts him to work a 
Miracle to ſatisfie his Hunger, by commanding the 
Stones in the Wilderneſs to be turned into Bread. It 
| had been as eaſie for our Saviour to ſend this accur- 
ſend Fiend immediately into Hell, as it conld be to 
cauſe Stones to be made Bread, or to do any thing 
| elle: But that was not to be done before the time; he 
| now confutes him from the Scriptures, and vanquiſhes 


im him by the Words proceeding. out of the Mouth of God. 
Our Saviour no ſooner bids him be gone, but the De- 
d, vil had no power to diſobey. And it was not long be- 
d: fore he ſhewed, that he had abſolute Authority over 


Devils, and forced them to a confeſſion of his Divine 
Power, as we read in the ſame Chapters of St. Mark 


| II 
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and St. Lake, in which they mention his Temptations 
by the Devil ; and St, Matthew in the Chapter, in 
which he relates theſe Temptations, ſays, That they 
brought unto him from all Parts, thoſe which were poſ- 
ſeſſed with Devils, and he healed them, (Matth. iv, 24. 

| Mark i. 21. Luke iv. 23.) 
God's Ways are not as Man's Ways, nor his 
Thoughts as Man's, Thoughts. Men take the firſt 
opportunity of vanquiſhing an Enemy, for fear, if 
that be loſt, another may never offer it ſelf : they 
take their Enemies at all advantages, and think no 
diſpatch too ſpecdy to rid themſelves ot them. But 
God takes his own time; he is never in haſte, who 
bf! has all Seaſons and Opportunities in his power and 
I! diſpoſal. He hears with the Indignities and Blaſphe- 
m4! mies of wicked Men, and of Satan himſelf, when he 
uf chaſes to advance his own Glory by this means, ra- 
Fit ther than by ſending immediate confuſion and deſtru- 

| ction upon them. 

When the Devil had left Chriſt, behold, ſays 
St. Matthew, Angels came and miniſtred unto him. They 
before kept their diſtance ; but now was the time for 
their attendance ; when Satan had been put to flight, 
by no force but that of the Divine Truth and Wii 
dom. He had deceiycd our firſt Parents in Paradiſe, 
and perſuaded them againſt the expreſs Word of God, 
to eat of the forbidden Fruit, to the fall of themſelves, 
and of their Poſterity. But the Son of Man, the ſe- 
cond Adam, in the barren Wildernzſs, after long Ab- 
ſtinence, in great want of Food, and ſollicited by him 
out of the Scripture it ſelf, miſapplyed, was fo far 
from being prevail'd upon to work a Miracle for his 
own preſervation, or to yield in the leaſt meaſure to 
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1 any of his allurements; that he ſubdued this Enemy 
1 of Mankind with the Sword of the Spirit, which is tit 
? f Mord of God. What could be more proper for the 
1 Son of Man, than to put to confuſion the infernal 
Fl. Pride and Arrogance, by a few words of his mouth, 


without 
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without exerting any other Power, than that of ſpeak- 
ing with a humane Voice, and alledging thoſe Scrip- 
| tures which were known to all the Jews, and contain- 
| cd no ſublime or difficult Doctrine, but ſuch as every 
Man may eaſily underſtand, and the Devil himſelf 
could not gainſay. And who knows, but this Re- 
buke and Diſappointment might be as grievous to 


rſt the Pride and Stubbornneſs of his Nature, as if he 
if had been by never ſo great force of Torments com- 
ey pelled to deſiſt. 


This was the beginning of Chriſt's Conqueſts over 
| Satan: he ſuffered himſelf to be tempted by him, and 


ho thereby, at once, both atoned the Wrath of God, by 
ad ſo meritorious a ſubmiſſion to that, which is wont to 
je- be moſt horrible and dreadful to humane Nature; 


and overcame the Enemy of Mankind in ſuch a way, 
as ſhewed the humane Nature in Chriſt to be ſuperior 
to all the Malice and Subtilty of the Old Serpent. 
When it was requiſite, in order to our Salvation, our 
| Blefled Saviour was contented to endure the Aſſaults 
of Men and Devils. This was their Hour, and the Power 


for MW , Darkneſs, (Luke xxii. 53.) Men were continually 
ht, his viſible Enemies; and St. Luke ſays, That when 
il the Deuil had ended all the Temptation, he departed from 


| him, but for a ſeaſon, (chap. iv. 13.) But it is cer- 
| tain, this wicked One, who now was his tempter, 
was forced frequently afterwards to be his own accu- 


7es, | | 
ſe- MW fer, and to confeſs, that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the holy 
Ab- One of God, by the Months of thoſe whom he had 
im poſleſſed, and by his moſt famed Oracles. 


II. Ino proceed to make ſome few Obſervations 
upon this wonderful Diſpenſation of the Divine Wit 
dom and Goodneſss 


> to 

my 1. We may obſerve, that this Temptation of our 
te Saviour by the Devil, when he was alone in the Wil- 
the derneſs, had never been known to the World, but 
ral by the Relation of the Evangeliſts, who have conceal- 
1th, ed nothing of his Humiliation, and his Sufferings, 


which 
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which he endured either from Devils or Men, but in- 
ſiſt rather more upon them, than upon any other 
part of his Life: Becauſe, tho* they may be moſt 
liable to the Objections and Cavils of inconſiderate 
and ill Men, yet they are really the moſt advantageous 
and comfortable part of his Hiſtory, to all who have 
been taught as the Truth is in Chriſt Jeſus, and who fo 
underſtand the Principles of our Religion, as to re- 
ceive it in the Love of the Truth, and to live in the 
Beliet and Obedience of the Goſpel. For, 
2. By this Temptation of our Blefled Saviour, his 
infinite Goodneſs towards us is more manifeſted and 
endeared to us, than by the many Miracles which he 
ſo often wrought : thoſe ſhewed his Power over the 
whole Creation, and his Compaſſion to-all, who were 
cured and relieved by him. But his Mercy is more 
magnified, by his condeſcending to ſuffer thus for us, 
than by the greateſt inſtance of his Power. To caſt 
Devils out of particular Perſons, was an A& of great 
Goodneſs ; but to permit the Aſſaults of Satan upon 
himſelf, that he might thereby for ever ſubdue him, 
and free Mankind from his Tyranny, was the moſt 


wonderful and gracious Effect of the Divine Wiſdom 


and Goodneſs. If he had {truck all his Murtherers 
dead, and commanded all the wicked Spirits to the 


Depth of Hell, this had been done with as much eaſe 


to him, in reſpect of his Divine Nature, and without 


the leaſt trouble in reference to his Humane. But the 


Diſpenſation of the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, ac- 
cording to the Goſpel, required that he ſhould ſuffer 
for us; and he ſuffered in every kind; he refuſed 


to undergo nothing for our ſakes, but was carried in 


a ſort of Triumph by Satan himſelf, that the human 
Nature in him might become the more ſignally trium- 
phant over all the Powers of Hell. Our Nature in 
Chriſt was to endure all that could be undergone by 
it, in a ſtate of perfect Innocence and Holineſs, to 
make ſatisfaction for the Sins of it in #s. And Row 

hs 
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the infinite Goodneſs of the Son of God to take our 
Nature upon him, that he might ſubmit to be aflault- 


ed by the attempts even of Satan himſelf, in order to 
procure our Salvation. 


3. He was to be a perfe& Example tous, not only 


ol all Righteouſneſs, but of all Patience and Meekneſs, 
under all manner of Sufferings. We are not exemp- 
ted from the Temptations of the Devil; but muſt ex- 
pect to be aſſaulted by them; and we have frequent 


warning againſt them given us in the Scriptures, 


| (James iv. 7. 1 Pet. v. 8. Epheſ. vi. 10.) Tho' they 
now befal us, not by any viſible Appearance of him, 
but by his inward inſtigations, and by his contrivance 
and diſpoſal of outward Objects and Accidents, to en- 


tice, or to affright us from our Duty. | 
And as the Apoſtles uſe earneſt Admonitions aud 
Exhortations, ſo our Blefled Saviour himſelf was 
pleaſed, by his own Example, to teach us, with Faith 
and Patience, and by the Word of God contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, to reſiſt and overcome this wic- 


ked One, who takes advantage ſometimes of our Ne- 
ceſſities, as he tempted Chriſt, after he had faſted 


forty Days and forty Nights, to ſupply his want of 


Froviſions in the Wilderneſs, by turning Stones into 
Bread; and he often is troubleſom and vexatious to 
us, even in the time of our Humiliation and Religi- 
ous Abſtinence. Sometimes he makes uſe of the Splen- 
dor and Allurements of this World for his Baits ; as 
when he tempted Chriſt, by offering him all the 
Kingdoms of it, if he would worſhip him. And we 
| may obſerve, that he enforces his Temptations by 
perverting the Words of Scripture to his evil Pur- 
poſes. For we here find him alledging them to our 


Saviour; and St. Paul teaches us, that Satan himſelf 


1s transformed into an Angel of Light ; from whence he 
| makes this Inference, that therefore it is no wonder, 
of his Miniſters alſo be transformed, as the Miniſters of 
Righteouſneſs, (2 Cor. xi. 14.) And ſince we are con- 
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tinually expoſed to ſo many Temptations from Satan 
and his Inſtruments, there could not be a more inſtru- 
ctive and uſeful Example given us, than this of our 
Saviour, under Temptations of ſuch a nature, as, it 
ſeems, are found by the Tempter, to prove ſucceſsful 
over thoſe, whom other Temptations would not af- 
fect, and theretore he choſe out theſe to be employed 
againſt our Saviour himſelf. We here ſee the whole 
ſtrength and ſubtilty of the Powers of Darkneſs, and the 
utmoſt they can offer, or ſuggeſt: and we at the ſame 
time ſee how theſe are to be reſiſted, and what defi- 
ance we mult bid to this Enemy of our Souls. 

4. This affords us the greateſt Comfort and En- 
couragement under all Temptations, that can at any 
time befal us from this cruel and reſtleſs Enemy. Be- 
fore the Victories of our Saviour over Satan, which 
began in the Wilderneſs, and became entire and uni- 


verſal by the propagation of his Goſpel throughout 


the World ; the Devil exerciſed ſuch a Tyranny over 
Mankind, that he is ſtyled, The Ged of this World, 
(2 Cor. iv. 4.) that is, of the Men of this World; it 
may be tranilated of this Age, or Generation, which 
was as wicked as has been known in any time. We 
know that we are of God, ſays St. John; and the whole 
World lyeth in Wickedneſs, (1 John v. 19.) And 
St. Paul affirms, that the things which the Gentiles ſacri- 
ficed, they ſacrificed to Devils, and not to God, ( 1 Cor. 
x. 20.) They offered up their Sous and their Daughters 
to Devils. And not only in barbarous Nations, but 
at: Athens and Rome, the Seats of the Wiſdom and Em- 
pire of this World, the Devil was worſhipp'd with hu- 
mane Sacrifices, as well as in all other abominable ways 
of Wickedneſs. He was the God of the Heathen, who 


were then ſo much the greateſt part of the World. He 
Vas the God of this Generation, or the > God of this 
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World, as it is oppoſite to the World to come, and to 
the Powers and Intereſts of it, (Hb: ii. 5. vi. 5.) 80 
that he was juſtly ſtyled by St. Paul, The God of this 
World, which was then ſo much under his Domint- 
on and Tyranny. And he is by the ſame Apoſtle 
call'd the Prince of the Power of the Air, (Ephel. 11. 2.) 
And no more may be meant by Spiritual WHAckedneſs iu 
© high Places, vi. 12. than the Wickedneſs of evil Spirits 
in the Air. Not, as I conceive, that the Devil has 
more Power over the Air, than over the reſt of the 
Creation; but as the true God is often ſtyled the 
God of Heaven; fo the Devil, on the contrary, is 
once termed the Prince of the Air, becauſe h's 
Power reaches no farther, but is confined to this lower 
World, and becauſe he durſt not approach the Re- 
gions of Heaven, properly ſo called, but he is the 
Spirit that worketh in the Children of Diſo bedionce, lo 
al according to the Courſe of this ld; more eſpe- 
| cially, according to that, which was the Courſe ot it, 
at the time of the Apoltle's writing of that Epiſtle to 
the Epheſiaus. And though his Oracles are ceasd, his 
Worſhip abandon'd, and humane Sacrifices, which 
were ſo generally practis'd every where before Chriſti- 
anity, are ſcarce known now in the World; and Poſ- 
ſeſſions and Apparitions of Evil Spirits are ſeldom heard 
| of, ind a ſeldomer to be credited: yet he is fut- 
ter d to be a Tempter ſtill, but under ſuch Reſtraints, 
that unleſs it be through their own Fault, his Temp- 
tations will only ſerve to exerciſe the Faith, and im- 
prove the Graces of thoſe, againſt whom they are em- 
ploy d. 7 24 How Pa EEE & SER 
The Scripture gives us ſo many Cautions againſt 
the Temptations and Wiles of Satan, that there is 
much Reaſon to believe and to lament, that this ſpiri- 
n | — —u—i —ę— — —y— mmm 
E Tolg imgggvearts.. Marg. Heavenly, the Air being ſtyled 
Heaven in Scripture, that is, he lower Heaven, or Aerial Region. 
The Fowls of the Air, are often called the Fowls of Heaven in the Old 
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the delightful ways of Folly and Madneſs; others he 


and complain that they are forced and obtruded up- 
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tempted, who knew no Sin. In this caſe, to be temp- 


we have a merciful and faithful High-Prieſt in things per 


der all Temptations, upon this very account, becaul 
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tual Enemy, this implacable Adverſary loſes no Op- 
portunity to take advantage of the Humours, and 
Conſtitutions, the Paſſions and Inclinations of Men, 
that he may work their Ruin. Some he leads on in 


would drive to Deſpair; and to their great Trouble 
and Vexation, ſuggeſts to them evil Thoughts, and 
wicked Imaginations, which they lament and abhor, 


on their Minds againſt all their Endeavours to hin- 
der it | 


Now, what can be a more proper and comfortable * 
Conſideration to one in this afflicted Condition, than 18 
to remember, that our Saviour himſelf, who was ou 


-without all Sin, yet was not without Temptation ? 


The Devil endeavour'd to prevail with him to tempt 
God, and to worſhip himſelf; and his impious and 
blaſphemous Words enter'd into our Saviour's. Ears, 


and into his Thoughts; he heard and knew what was 
ſpoken to him; but rejected and anſwer'd him, not 
only without Sin, but with the higheſt Merit, and O 


the moſt glorious Victory. Aud this, among other 
excellent things, we learn from hence, That no Sug- 
geſtions of Satan, unleſs they gain our Conſent and 
Approbation, much leſs if they be renounced and re- 
jected, can be the Cauſe of Sin in any Man. To be 
tempted, whether it be by Words, or any other way, 
without Conſent, can be no Sin: becauſe we are at 
ſured from the Scripture , that Chriſt himſelf was 


ted is only a Trial, and will be ſo far from deſerving 
Puniſhment, that it will be rewarded; if he, who | 
thus like Chriſt in being tempted, be as like him 1 
reſiſting the Temptation. And we are aſſured , that 


taining to God, to make reconciliation for the Sins of tit 
People; and that Chriſt will affiſt and comfort us ut 
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he was tempted himſelf. For in that he himſelf hath 
fuffered being tempted, he is able to ſuccour them that 
are tempted. And he 1s as willing as he is able to 
help us, on the ſame Conſideration : For we have not 
an High-Prieſt, which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our Infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without Sin. Theſe are the true Ends and 
Reaſons, why our Saviour ſuffer'd Temptation; and 
the proper and natural Inference and Concluſion from 
hence, is that which St. Paul makes: Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the Throne of Grace, that we may obtain 
Mercy, and find Grace to help in time of need, Heb. ii. 
18. iv. 15, 16. The God of Peace ſhall bruiſe Satan under 
our Feet, Rom. xvi. 20. = 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Of the Fulneſs of Time, or the Time appointed 
by God for, the Incarnation of our Bleſſed 


Saviour. 


O we have ſo great Evidence to ſatisfie us, that 

Chriſt did come into the World, and die for us, 
it would be the greateſt Ingratitude and Folly, as well 
as Impiety to reject him, tho we ſhould not be able to 
give any exact account concerning the Reaſons for 
the time of his coming. I is not for us to know the 
Times or the Seaſons, which the Father hath put in his own 
power, Acts i. 7. Theſe things are in God's diſpoſal, 
and unleſs we can be contented to leave the manner 
and circumſtances of our Salvation to his Wiſdom, 
we only ſhew how little we deſerve his Mercies, and 
how unwilling we are to believe them, and to accept 
of them. But tho' it be a meer Cavil to diſpute the 
coming of Chriſt upon a bare Circumſtance and Nice- 
CCC ty 
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ty concerning the Reaſons for the particular 'time of 


his Incarnation; yet it will be caſte to give ſuch an 


account of the time appointed for the Incarnation of 
our Blefled Saviour, as may ſerve to ſſlence all Obje- 
ctions againit it; and to deſire to know any farther 
of it is an uſeleſs and unwarrantable Cufiofity ; for 


all muft acknowledge that God may have the beſt and 


wiſeſt Reaſons for his Diſpenſations, which yet we 
may not be able to comprehend, and which it doth 
not concern us to know. The Scripture teacheth us, 
that Chriſt was born in the Prlneſs of Time, when all 
things were fulfill'd and accompliſhed in order to it, 
and the World was in a due readineſs and preparation 
for his Coming. n ͤ 9,9 24 
1. God had before hand us'd all other means to ſhew 
the neceſſity of ſending his Son at laſt, for he was not 
to be ſent but upon neceſſity: and it was fit they to 
whom he was ſent, ſhould be ſenſible of that neceſſity, 
that they might the better know how to value the in- 
finite Mercy of God towards them, in ſending his on- 
ly Son to be born and to die for them. In the begin- 
ning of the World, and at the Repeopling it after the 
Flood, Revelations were ſo frequent, and the Will 
and Commands of God ſo well known, and his Pro- 
miſe to ſend his Sop ſo clearly underſtood, that there 
could be no fieceſſity that Chriſt ſhould be born then, 
fince their Faith in him and their Obedience to God's 
Commandments was as effectual to the Salvation of 
them that lit d fo long before his Coming, as it is to 
us, that live ſo many Ages after it. The Lives of 
Men in the beginning of the World were ſo long, 
and the Generations deceas'd were ſo few before the 
Flood, that nothing but wilful Ignorance and Negli- 
gence could be the Cauſe of ſo much Wickédneſs. 
And after the Flood, the Race of Mankind being re- 
duc'd to ſo few Perſons, the Example and Inſtructi- 
ons of Noah and Abraham, and the other Patriarchs, 
might have been ſufficient to keep Men within the 
3 eds  Mcaſures 
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Meaſures of their Duty, and to preſerve a Belief ard 
Expectation of the promis d Meſſiab. For they were 
ſaved by their Faith inChtift to come, as we muſt be 
ſaved by Faith in him already come ſo many Ages 
paſt. Theſe all died in faith, not having rectiued the 
promiſes, but having ſeen them afar off, and were perſuas 


| - ad of them, aud embraced them, Heb. xi. 13. We are 


expreſly told, that the Gofpel was preathed unto Abra- 
ham, Gal. iii. 8. and that Abraham rejoiced at the 
diſtant Proſpe& which he had of the Coming of 
Chriſt, . Joh. viii. 56. and he certainly, Who inſtru- 
cted his Potterity in all parts of their Duty, Gen. xviii. 
19. would omit nothing of that moſt neceſſary Know- 
ledge and Faith in the Meſſiah. The Goſpel was 
lkewiſe .preach'd to the 1ſrazlites, who came out of 
Agypt, Hebr. iv. 2. and therefore to ſuppoſe it neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhonld be born in thoſe Ages, we mult 
ſuppoſe it neceflary that he ſhould be born in every 


Age of the World, which I think no Man Will ima- 


ine. ” rx 
: But when the reſt of the World was generally fallen 
away to Idolatry, God choſe to himſelf one Perſon, 
from whom by a Courſe of Miracles he rais'd a migh- 
ty Nation, who by their Journeyings and Captivities, 
and by all the Diſpenſations of his Providence to- 
wards them, were appointed to make known his 


Name and ruth among the Gentiles. In the time of 


Moſes this People it ſelf was uncapable of that pure 
and ſpiritual Worſhip, which the Meſſiab was to 
appoint, and ſtood in need of a Ceremonial Law 
and Service to reſtrain them from Idolatry, and to 
preſerve the Senſe and Remembrance of the Promiſes 


and Laws deliver'd to Adam, and Noah. And this 
Ritual Service was unworthy that the Meſſah ſhould 


come purpoſely to appoint it, Who was indeed him- 
ſelf the principal thing ſignify d and typify'd by it; 
and the Types and Figures of himſelf could not be in- 
ſtituted by himſelf in Perſon; for then they would 

S have 
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tion, and effected that by the Death of his Son, whom 
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have been inſignificant, and there could have been no 
uſe or occaſion for them. But the moſt excellent and 
Divine Inſtitution was reſervd for his Appointment, 
to which all the reſt was but preparatory. The Law 
was added becauſe of Tranſgreſſions, till the Seed ſhould 
come, to whom the Promiſe was made, Gal. 111. 19. 

After the Revelation of God's Will and Command- 
ments had, through the great Negle& and Wicked- 
neſs of Mankind, become ineffectual, God ſent all his 
Servants the Prophets daily rifing up early, and ſending 
them; an Expreſſion ſetting forth his great Care and 
Watchfulneſs over his People for their Good, yet they 
hearkned not unto him, nor enclined their ear, but hard- 
ned their neck, Jer. vii. 25, 26. To cure this ſtrange 
Stubbornneſs, and their Proneneſs to Idolatry, God 
ſent this People into Captivity for Seventy years; 
which wrought ſo thorough a Reformation in them, 
that they were neverafterwards given to Idolatry, but 
endur'd all Extremities of Torments rather than they 
would be brought to any Compliance with the Hea- 
then Worſhip, and therefore there could be no lon- 
ger ſuch neceſſity that the Ceremonial Law ſhould be 
continu'd to them, to keep them from the Worſhip of 
Idols: But in other reſpe&s their Provocations were 
ſtill very great. And as the Lord in the Parable firſt 
ſent his Servants, and laſt of all his Son, ſaying, they 
will reverence my Son; and thereby left thoſe wicked 
Men without excuſe, and manifeſted the Juſtice of his 
Vengeance upon the Murtherers of his own Son: So 


_ God firſt ſent his Prophets, and when the Jews who 


had been train'd up in the Knowledge and Worſhip of 
him, and were to convey 1t to other Nations, would 
not be reclaim'd by them, but revil'd and deſtroy'd 


them, and then ſet up their own Traditions in Oppo- 


ſition to their Doctrines; he ſends his Beloved Son 
before he would utterly take away their City and Na- 


they 
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they crucify'd, which the Experience of ſo many A- 
ges had ſhewn could be effected no other way. 
God reveald himſelf at ſundry times, and in divers 


| manners, and in his Infinite Wiſdom proportion'd the 


ways and meaſure of his Revelations to the Capacities 
and the Neceſſities of the ſeveral Ages, in which they 


| were made, till at laſt he hath ſpoken unto us by his Son, 


Heb. i. 15 2. When we Were Children WE Were in bondage 
under the Elements of the World : but when the Fulneſs of 


the time was come, God ſent forth his Son, made of a N 
man, made under the Law, Gal. iv. 3, 4- 


2. The Reception of Chriſt and his Goſpel in the 


| World would. have been much more difficult, if ſo 


many Prophets in ſo many ſeveral Ages had not fore- 
told his Coming. Our Saviour himſelf and his A- 
poſtles after him appeal to Moſes and the Prophets for 
the Truth of their Doctrine; this was the great Ar- 
gument which they us'd to the Jews in Confirmation 
even of their Miracles themſelves, they prov'd that 


the Prophets had foretold that Chriſt ſhould come at 


that very time when he came, and that he ſhould work 


thoſe Miracles which he wrought, and ſhould empow- - 


er his .Diſciples to do the like: His Death, and Re- 
ſurrection, and Aſcenſion, and the Deſcent of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, were all propheſy'd of ; and Prophecies 
thus forerelling the Miracles, and Miracles fulfilling 
the Prophecies, and both mutually confirming and 
{upporting each other, afforded all the Evidence that 
could be given; for Prophecies and Miracles are all 


the ways by which God can be ſuppos'd to reveal him- 
ſelf to Mankind. And therefore thouſands of the 


Jews were convinc'd out of the Scriptures that Jeſus 
is the Chriſt, and were converted to the Chriſtian 
Faith. And the Prophecies concerning the Meſſiah 
are {till an unanſwerable Argument in vindication of 
our Religion ; which Argument we muſt have wan- 
ted, if our Bleſſed Saviour had come ſo much ſooner, 


as not to have been propheſied of ſo many Ages be- 


C4 forehand. 
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forehand. And thoſe who reject the Goſpel now, 
would have thought they had had much more reaſon 
on their ſide than they can noœ pretend to have; for 


there had then been ſo much leſs means for their 


Conviction. So that the coming of our Saviour was 
deferr'd,' to give the greater Evidence, and the fuller 
Conviction of his being the Chriſt. | 

It would have been hard to believe, that the Son of 
God ſhould come into the World with little or no no- 
rice given of it beforehand, and few or no Prophets 
ſent to foretel his coming, and prepare his way. But 
when he had been ſo long before Propheſy d of, even 
from the beginning of the World, thro” the ſeveral Ages 
of it, when there had been a general Expectation of the 
Meſſ ah to be born, and the Time, and Place, and Tribe, 
and Family, and Perſon, of whom he was to be born, 
by degrees, and at ſeveral times had been foretold; 
when Mens hopes and deſires to ſee him were thus 
from Age to Age awakened and alarmed, this was 
a Solemnity worthy to introduce and attend the 
Son of God into the World, and a Method which 
would prove a Randing Evidence of his being come 
into it. 
3. The time of Chrift's s coming may depend upon 
things which we are uncapable of knowing. For it 
may depend upon the duration of the World ; and-it 
is impoſſible for any Man to know how long that 
ſhall be, The Scripture ſpeaks of the Times of the 
Goſpel under the Phraſe of the laſt Days, but this 1s 
to be underſtood in relation not to the continuance of 
the World, but to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, which 
is the laſt means of Salvation that God will vouchſafe 
to Mankind, and with regard to the Jewiſh Church 
and Government, which was juſt then at an end, a8 1 
ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter. 

Now if the World may continue as long under the 
Diſpenſation of the Goſpel as it had done before it, 


(and no Man can tell but it may) we ſhall find — 
Came 


ſons there 
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cauſe to wonder, tir Chriſt was not ſcare knw i 
to the World. For we find, that the Faith and Zeal 


of Chriſtians decay, as we are at a farther diſtance of 


Time from the Incarnation of our Saviour, and the firſt 
propagation of his Goſpel; and thelength of the Time 
it ſelf, proves a Temptation to ſome to disbelieve it: 
for Men are apt to give leſs credit to what happened 
long ago, and to think themſelves leſs concern'd 1n It. 
If therefore Chriſt had been born at the beginning of 
the World, how many more pretences would thoſe 
Men have feigned ro themſelves for their Infidelity, 
who are now ſo prone to Unbelief, and fo unwilling 


to be Chriſtians? _ 
Men are tempted to ſuſpect, that there is ſome- 


thing of obſcurity and uncertainty in all things long 
ſince paſt; and if Chriſt had been born a thouſand or 
two thouſand Years ſooner, thoſe who now think he 


came too late, would then have cavilled that he came 


too ſoon, and that it was too long ago to bebcheved, 
and had happened in a dark and fabulous Age. And 


therefore it ſeems, that Chriſt came in the very ſeaſon 


and centre of time; that as the former Ages were not 
ſo remote as not to be capable of all the benefits of his 
Death and Paſſion to be in due time accompliſhed ; ſo 


the laſt Ages of the World may have no pretence to 


queſtion the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, upon any 
account of the long diſtance of time ſince the Death 
of our Saviour and his Apoſtles. This may be the 
Caſe, for ought any Man can tell; or many other Ræa- 
might be, much better and more impor- 
tant than this, to defer the Incarnation of our Sa- 
viour ; and therefore it is an abſurd thing to raiſe 
Objections about it. Many Reaſons there might be 
for it, which we are uncapable of knowing: and it is 


ſufficient for us to know, that it was in the Fulneſs of h 


Time, and that this time was the moſt proper and ex- 
pedient, and therefore was the time appointed and de- 
termined by God from all Eternity. 
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4. God had, by the various Methods of his Provi- 
dence, given ſuch ſignal opportunities to the Gen- 
tiles, to become acquainted with the Scriptures of the 
Old Teſtament, as did mightily prepare them for 
the acknowledgment of Chriſt at his coming into the 
| World. All the Diſpenſations of the Divine Provi- 
| | dence from the Beginning, had been as ſo many ſeve- 
1! ral preparations to the Birth of Chriſt; God choſe 
| Abraham to be the Father of a peculiar People; and 
| when that People had been, by the conſtant manifeſta- 
$ i tion of a miraculous Providence preſerv'd, and by 
their Laws and Ceremonies diſtinguiſh'd from all other 
People, they were driven into Captivity, as well in 
$81 Mercy to other Nations, as by God's juſt Judgment 
| 1 upon them for their Sins, that by this means the Gen- 
| Ji tiles might be inſtructed in the Worſhip of the true 
| God, and the Prophecies concerning Chriſt might be- 
11 come divulged, and all Nations might be in a readi- 
15 neſs to acknowledge and receive Him who was to be 
Jil the Defire of all Nations, and the Joy of all People. 
I Firſt, the Ten Tribes were by Shalmaneſer carried 
110 gay Captive, and then the two remaining Tribes by 
Fi Nebuchaduezzar; and Cyrus was by name appointed 
to reſtore them. Alexander's Conqueſts made yet way 
for a farther reception of the Prophecies, which were 
the moſt conſiderable about the time of the Captivity. 
And beſides the Prophecy of Balaam, by which the. 5. 
Wiſe Men were directed to find out Chriſt by the 
guidance of aStar, thoſe of 1ſaiah, and Jeremiah, and 
Daniel, muſt be well known in the Eaſt. The Bible there 
had been about Three hundred Years before our Sa- very 
viour's Birth, at the command of a Heathen Prince Relis 
tranſlated into the Greek Tongue, . which was by the ſtory 
Victories of Alexander become the moſt known Lan- emin 
guage in the World. And we read of no Revolution Ii rally 
of Empires, no Bleſſing, no Affliction which befel the I fides 
Jeu, but it contributed in a remarkable manner to — 
raiſe an expectation of Chriſt, and to prepare for his 
coming. "2+" 
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It is certain, that at the time of his Birth, there was 
among the Jews an univerſal Expectation of the M 
| fab, and that it was a receiv'd Opinion in that Age, 
all over the Eaſt, that a great Prince ſhould ariſe out 
| of Judea; this appears both from the Scriptures, and 
from * Heathen Writers: the Wiſe Men came to en- 
quire after him, and Herod's Jealouſie proceeded to 


ſe the utmoſt Rage and Cruelty, and could not have 

d. failed of ſucceſs, if it had been againſt any but the 

true Meſſiah, whom God did by an immediate Reve- 

y. nation deliver out of his hands. All the World ſtood 

rin expectation of ſome extraordinary Perſon, and it 

in was no unwelcome piece of Flattery to one of the Ro- 

nt man Emperors not long after, to have it reported, | 
that he was the Prince ſpoken of and expected in the | 
1 Eaſt, but it was eſteemed his Glory, and his Happi- | 
e- [MW nels, to be thought the King that was to ariſe amongſt | 
li a deſpiſed and hated People. The expectation of Chrilt l 
ze was fo great, that he could not lie conceaPd in that ö 
le. obſcure and mean Condition, but was adored in a b 
4 Manger, and receiv'd more than Royal Honours from | 
oy. I the remoteſt Parts of the Earth. And in this reſpect p 
ed it was the Fulneſs of Time, or the moſt convenient and I 
ay proper time, for Chriſt to appear, becauſe the Divine ö 
re Providence had wonderfully diſpoſed and prepared [ 
y. the World for the expectation of him. | 
he. 5. The particular temper and diſpoſition of the | 
he Age in which our Saviour was born, made it the moſt | 
nd Wl fitting and proper Age for him to be born in; for 
ole there were ſeveral things peculiar to that Age, which | 


5a WM very much conduce to the proof of the certainty of his 
ce MW Religion. That Age was ſo remarkable, and the Hi- 
che Ii ffory of it has been delivered down to us by ſo many 
n- eminent Writers, that it is more ſtudied, and gene- 
on rally better known than any Age of the World be- 
the ſides; and it was fit that a thing of this nature and 
tO — — — 8 I 
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conſequence ſhould come to paſs in ſuch an Age, that 
it might be fully enquired into, in any Age afterwards, 
and that no diſtance of time might cauſe ſuch doubts 
concerning it, as ſhould ever render it the leſs certain 
to any, who are willing to acquaint themſelves with 
the truth of 1t. — 3 

If it had been an Impoſture, this ſurely had been 
the moſt unlikely time of any for it to ſucceed. No 
Prince could be more jealous than Herod, who was ſo 
enraged at the report of the Birth of Chriſt, that he 
too plainly ſhew'd how much he credited it. And no 
Age perhaps ſince the Creation, could be more un- 
likely to have a Cheat put upon it than this; in which, 
Peace, and Learning, and all polite Arts flouriſh'd, 
which refine Mens Underſtandings, and make them 
the moſt unſit and difficult to be impoſed upon. Po- 
licy was in its higheſt Perfection in the Courts of Au- 
guſtus and Tiberius, which have been eſteemed the 
greateſt Patterns of it ever ſince; the Scribes and Pha- 
riſees were in great Power and Authority at Jeruſa- 
lem, who were a ſubtle Generation of Men, and the 
worſt Enemies any one could have to deal withal, 


Vice, which was likely to give the greateſt hindrance 


to a holy Religion, was the faſhion of the Times; and 
that Empire was never ſo abandoned to Wickednels, 
as at the firſt propagation of the Goſpel. As Men 
were then moſt able to diſcover any Impoſture, ſo 
they muſt have been moſt unwilling to find the Chri- 


ſtian Religion true, which puts ſuch a check to all 


Licentiouſneſs, and to their beloved and long accu- 
ſtomed Vices. Vice would be ſure to make a ſtrong 
Defence, and an eager Plea; and nothing could be 
difficult for it to diſcaver, when it had ſuch a number 
of ſuch ſubtle and devoted Advocates © 
In this conjuncture of time, the Saviour of the 
World appears; and he appears in a mean and low 
Condition, deſpiſed by his awn People, who ſoon be. 
came as much deſpiſcd themſelves by all 1 
| , | elides. 
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| beſides. The Prince of Peace is born in 4 time of 
ſetled and univerſal Peace, when Men had moſt lei- 
| ſnare and opportunity to examine and conſider things; 
| and when, by the Eſtabliſhment of the Roman Em- 
pire under Auguſtus in its full power and extent, there 
| was an open and free Correſpondence between all Na- 


tions, and the Apoſtles and their Followers by this 
means might find a like admittance to preach the 
Goſpel in all Countries, but to be alike hated and 
perſecuted in all parts of the World. The Religion 
of Chriſt was not to make advantage of any Troubles 
and Confuſions in the Empire, as that of Mahomet af. 


terwards did, but to recommend it ſelf by its own 


Worth and Efficacy to the moſt ſerious and impartial 
Minds; and under all theſe diſadvantages, it ſoon 
made its way into the Emperor's Court, where 
Craft, and Luxury, and every thing that is moſt 


contrary to the purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel 


reigned. St. Paul had his Proſelytes in Cafar's Hou- 


| fold, and his Bonds in Chriſt were manifeſt in all the 


Palace, and in all other places at Rome, Phil. i. 13. 


iv. 22. and * Chriſtians were tobe found in the Courts 
| of the ſucceeding Emperours. The truth of the Go- 

ſpel approved it ſelf to the moſt prejudiced Judgments, 
| 1t ſtood all the Trials, and conquer'd all the Oppoſi- 


tion, that Wit, and Learning, and Vice it ſelf could 
make. For by the leave of the Atheiſts and Deiſts of 
our own Age, the Chriſtian Religion found the ſubti- 


| leſt and moſt dangerous Adverſaries at its firſt Propa- 


gation. The Epicureans and the Stoicks encountered 


| St. Paul at Athens; and theſe laſt, eſpecially, were in- 


ferionr to no other Se& of Philoſophers, either for theit 
obſtinacy in adhering to their own Opinions, or for 


oe 1 2 22 22 * hom - 


* Quid autem & hi, qui in Regali Aula ſunt fideles ? Nonne ex 


is, que Cæſaris ſunt, habent utenſilia, ex his, qui non habens, nuſe 


quiſq; ſecundum ſuam virtatem preftat ? Irene. l. iv. c. 9. 
Heſterni ſumus, & veſtra omnia implevVirtgom Palatium, [e> 


natum, forum. Tertull, Apol. c. 36. 


their 
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their art and skill ih Diſputation. And it appears from 
the ſeveral Apologies made afterwards, in vindication 
of our Religion, that all was at the very firſt alledged 
2 it, which can with any pretence or colour be 
bjected. 2 en 
. Thus was Chriſt born in the Fulneſs of Time, when 
all the Prophecies concerning his coming were fulfil- 
led, and when the World was in expectation of him, 
and had ſuch general notice of his coming; in a time 
the moſt unlikely for an Impoſture to paſs undiſco- 
ver'd, and therefore the moſt ſeaſonable for Truth to 
manifeſt it ſelf; ſince that muſt needs be true, which 
neither Learning, nor Prejudice, nor Vice, nor Inte- 
reſt, could prove to be falſe. The Accompliſhment 
of Prophecies, and the Converſion and Martyrdom of 
ſuch numbers of Men in ſuch an Age, recommends 


the Goſpel to us with all the Advantage which any 


juncture of Time could give. 


Err ke kr ke r . r Er fr , Io c c r. 


"CH AP. XXIV. 


Of the laſt Days ; and of the laſt Day, or the 


Day of Judgment. 


B. the laſt Days, in the Scriptures, muſt be meant 
D either the laſt Days of the World, or the laſt 
Days of the Jewiſh State and Government, or the 
Days of the Goſpel Diſpenſation; which are the laſt 
Days in reſpect of the Means and Opportunities of 
Salvation vouchſafed to Mankind. 

I. The laſt Days of the World are ſeldom men- 
tion'd directly, and in expreſs terms, but under ſuch 
Reſemblances as were fit to repreſent them in the De- 
ſcription of other Events. For it was a known thing 
among the Jews, that their whole Diſpenſation being 


typlꝰ 
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typical, whatever happened to them under their Law 


and Government, mult afterwards be fulfilled in a 
more eminent manner under the Qeconomy and Dif- 
penſation of the Meſf;as; and therefore the laſt Days 
of Jeruſalem muſt be typical of the laſt Days of the 


| World. For the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, at the con- 


cluſion of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, was only a Type 
of the final Deſtruction of the World at the Conſum- 
mation of all things, when Chriſt ſhall deliver up the 


Kingdom to God, even the Father, 1 Cor. xv. 24. For 


which Reaſon the Diſciples joining theſe Two Quelti- 
ons together, Tell us, when ſhall theſe things be? and, 
what ſhall be the fign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world? Matth. xx1v. 3. our Saviour makes uſe of ſuch 
words as are applicable to both of theſe Events, and 
oftentimes more fitly to the laſt Judgment, that after 
the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem it might appear, that the 


reſt remains ſtill ro be accompliſhed at the Day of 


Judgment. 
2 There ſeems to be ſomething in the Deſtruction 
of a great and populous City, which may naturally 


+ repreſent in ſome meaſure to us the fall and end of the 
World. But there are likewiſe ſuch Expreſſions uſed, as 


evidently ſhew, that the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem is the 
thing immediately deſigned in the Prophecy. This 
will appear, if we conſider ſeveral Verſes of that 
Chapter. Then let them which be in Judæa, fee into the 
Mountains, ver. 16. and that with the greateſt haſte; 
for let him which is on the houſe-top not come down to take 
any thing out of his houſe, ver. 17. Neither let him which 
is in the field, return back to take his Cloaths, ver. 18. 


But the Condition of ſuch would be very miſerable, 


who ſhould be unfit for Flight. And woe unto them 


that are with child, and to them that give ſuck in thoſe 


Civitas autem cum tollitur, deletur, extinguitur, ſimile eff 
quodammody, ut magnis parua conferamus, ac ſi omnis hic mundus 
' ntereat ac concidat. Cic. de Repub. lib, tit: apud Aug. de Civit. 
Dei. ll xx e 6orli bo 6 1 
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da Ys, 
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ſbortned, there ſhould no Fleſh be ſaved : 
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days, ver. 19. But pray ye that your flight be not in the 


Winter, neither on the Sabbath-day, ver. 20. There will 
be no flying from the general deſtruction of the World, 
but the Diſciples are here warned to fiy from the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and eſcape into the Mountains, 
and they are commanded to pray that their Flight 


might be hindred neither by the Seaſon of the Year, 


nor by the Sabbath, on which the Fews were per- 


| mitted to travel but a very little way. Which ſup- 
poſes, that the World was to laſt after the Tribula- 


tion there ſpoken of; and that therefore the final de- 
ſtruction of this material World is not the thing there 
immediately meant. And except thoſe Days ſhould be 
but for the 
Elecis ſake thoſe Days ſhall be ſportned, ver. 22. If this 
Deſtruction ſhould have raged long in that manner, 
no Man of the Fews could have ſurvived it, but it was 


to be ſo abated, and ſo ſoon over, that the converted 


Jews might be preſerved from it; which Promiſe was 


very remarkably and wondertully fulfilled to the Chri- 


ſtians at the Siege of Jeruſalem, who made their eſcape 
into the Mountains, and retir'd to Pella. For wheit- 


ſeever the Carcaſs is, there will the Eagles be gathered to- 


gether, ver. 28. which is a plain Alluſion to the Roman 


Eagles, or the Standards of their Armies. Immediate 


ly after the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the Sun be dark- 
ned, and the Moon fhall not give her Light, and the Stars 


ſhall fall from Heaven, and. the Powers of the Heavens 
ſhall be ſhaken, ver. 29. This was in ſome reſpect lit- 


terally tulfilled at the Deſtruction of Feruſalem. But 
it is uſual with the Prophets, by theſe Figures, to de- 
ſcribe the Deſtruction of Nations: They ſhall run to 
and fro in the City, they ſhall run upon the Wall, they ſpall 
climb up upon the Houſes, they ſhall enter in at the Min- 
diaus like a Thief: The Earth ſhall quake before them, 
the Heavens ſhall tremble, the Sun and the Moon ſhall be 


dark, and the Stars ſhall withdraw their ſhining, Joel ii. 


9, 10. This is a Deſcription of the great Terrors 


ore, Vi 
interiiſ 
c mo. 
titur; 

accidit, 
per tery 
Con ſue 
hoc eſt, 
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which the Enemies of Zion ſhould bring upon her. 
And the falſe Teachers are {tyPd by St. Jude, ver. 13. 
wandring Stars, becauſe the true were as the Sun and 
fix'd Stars. The Seven Stars are the Angels (or Biſhops) 
of the ſeven Churches, Rev. i. 20. Our Saviour him= 
ſelf is ſtyled, the Sun of Righteouſneſs, Malach. iv. 2. 
and the bright and morning Star, Rev. xxii. 16. Ba- 
laum propheſy*d, that a Star ſhould come out of Jacob, 
and a Sceptre ſhould riſe out of Iſrael, Num. xxiv. 17. 
and that Impoſtor in the time of Adrian, who pre- 
tended to be the Meſſias, called himſelf Barchochebas , 
or the Son of a Star. So that by the darkning of the 
Sun and Moon, and the falling of the Stars from Hea- 
ven, by an unuſual Metaphor, was meant the failing of 
the Jewyh Worſhip and Government. This is agreeable 
to what d Maimonides relates, of the Form of Speech 
uſual with the Arabians, when they would expreſs 
ſome great Calamity, into which any Man was fallen ; 
they were wont to ſay, his Heaven was fallen to the 
Earth. And then ſhall appear the Sign of the Son of Man 
in Heaven, and then ſhall all the Tribes of the Earth 
mourn, and they ſhall fee the Son of Man coming in the 
Clouds of Heaven, with Power and great Glory, v. 30. 
Theſe Expreffions have a plain Reference to the Day 
of Judgment; but the S of Man, whoſe Kingdom is 
ſaid to come in the day when he is revealed to the World, 
Luke xvii. 20—30. is deſcribed in Daniel, as coming 
in the Clouds of Heaven to receive Dominion, and eſta- 
bliſh his Kingdom over all Nations, Dan. vii, 13, 14. 
And by the Appearance of the Sign of the Son of Man in 


b Mando enim vaticinatur (Iſaias) de Gentis alicuſus deſtructi- 
one, vel de Populi alicujus magni interitu, ait Stellas cecidiſſe, cœlos 
interiiſſe, & contremiſcere, ſolem obtenebratum, terram vaſtatam ex 
temmotam eſſe, aliiſque multis ſimilibus locutionibus Parabolicis u- 
tur; ſicut apud Arabes de eo, cui ſingulare aliquod infortunium 
accidit, dicitur, qued cœlum ipſius in terram converſum ſit, vel ſu- 
ber terram ej us ceciderit. Maimon. More Nevoch. Part. fi. c. 29. 
Con ſue vit enim de regno aliquo loqui ac ſi eſſet mundus peculiaris, 
hoc ef, cœlum terra, Ib. | 
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Heaven, ſeems to be meant the Eſtabliſhment of this 
Kingdom, by the viſible Profeſſion of the Goſpel, 
which, after the Deſtruction of the J 
became more apparent to the World, who before made 
little Diſtinction between Chriſtians and Jews. And 
the Angels of the Churches (Rev. i. 20.) the Meſſengers 
of Chriſt, and Preachers of his Goſpel, were ſent 


all over the World to convert the Gentiles, and ga- 


ther together his Elec from the four Winds, from the 
one end of Heaven to the other, ver. 31. Veri I ſay 
unto you, this generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe things 
be fulfilled; that is, till they be accompliſh'd in their 
firſt and immediate Senſe in the Deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, which was deſtroy'd forty Years after. But as 


the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem was a Type and Repre- - 
ſentation, as it were, of the Deſtruction of the World: 


ſo there is a remoter Accompliſhment, in which they 


will be more literally fulfill'd at the Day of Judg- 


ment. 
II. Theſe were therefore properly the laſt days of 


the City and Government of the Fews, who were wont 
to call the © Coming of the Meſſias the New Creation, 
according io the Prophet, I/. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22. and 
the Morld to come, according to the Apoſtle, Heb. vi.s. 
whereupon, in their account, the time immediately 
foregoing mult be the laſt days of the former World. 
And thus the Apoſtle ſpeaks, they are written for our 
Admeniticn, upon whom the ends of the world are come, 
1 Cor. x. 11. which may be as truly rendred, upon 
whom the ends of the Times or Ages are come; for 
ſo the Word there uſed ſignifies. The World had now 
continued about four thouſand Years, and this was the 
End or Concluſion of the Ages, when a new Period 
of Time was to begin. And the ſame Apoſtle ſhew- 
ing, that Chriſt is not like the Jewiſh High-Prieſts, 


— 
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% World, adds, but now once in the end of the World hath 
lo appeared to put away Sn by the Sacrifice of himſelf , 
Heb. ix. 26. where, tho' in our Tranſlation the Word 
I// r1d be twice uſed, yet in the Original it is expreſs'd 
by two different Words, the firſt ſignifying the viſible 
and material World, but the latter ſignifying Ages, to 


teach us that Chriſt appear'd to ſuffer for us in the 


end of the Ages, not in the end of this material World; 
but in the laſt of the Diſpenſations or Diſtin&ions of 
times. For the Apoſtle wou'd have uſed the ſame 


Word, if he had meant the ſame thing in both places, 


and would never have made ſo ſudden a Change of 
Words to no purpoſe. : | 
The laſt Days, which the Prophet Joel foretold,, 
and for which he is quoted by St. Peter, Acts ii. 16. 
are the laſt days of the Jeuiſb State and Government, 
which was ſhortly to receive its final Period; the Jeu- 


Law and Power was then near its end, and the days 


or times juſt before its Concluſion and ultimate Period 
was the Space granted the Jews for their Converſion, 
before the Deſtruction of their City and Nation; and 
theſe were the laſt days of their Diſpenſation, and the 
laſt Opportunity that was to be afforded them, as a 
diſtinct and peculiar People. „ | 

III. The Scripture ſpeaks of the times of the Goſ- 
pct as the laſt days; which 1s to be underſtood, not 
with reſpect to the Duration of time, but to the Diſ- 
penſation of the Goſpel; it is the laſt Diſpenſation 
which God will vouchſafe to Mankind, the laſt means 
and opportunity of Salvation which will be granted to 
the World, and it is propheſy'd of under the Chara- 


cter of the laſt days, Iſas. ii. 2. Micah iv. 1, 2. For 


the Opportunity and Time allotted for the means of 
Salvation, is wont to be ſtyled the Day of Salvation. 
I; thou hadſt knywn, even thou at leaſt in this hy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace, but now they are hid 


from thine eyes, Luke xix. 42. 79 day if ye will. hear 


bis voice, harden not your hearts, Heb. ili. 7, 15. iv. 7. 
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For he ſaith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in 
the Day of Salvation have I ſuccoured thee ; behold now is | 
the accepted time, behold now is the Day of Salvation, 


2 Cer. vi. 2. 1ſai. xlix. 8. So that by Day is ſignify'd 
Seaſou or Opportunity, in the Language of Scripture, 
as Night is put to ſignify the contrary. I muſt work 


the works of him that ſent me, while it is Day, the Night 


cometh, when no Man can work, John ix. 4. 

The Scriptures herein conſider the Continuance and 
Duration of the World no otherwiſe than with Rela- 
tion to the Diſpenſations which God has been pleas'd 
to afford Men, in order to their Salvation; and in 


this reſpect the time under the Goſpel is the /aft Days, 


though it be of never ſo long Duration; becauſe the 
Goſpel is the laſt Diſpenſation. The laſt Age of the 
World is the Age under the Goſpel, whether it be 
longer or ſhorter than the reſt, and the whole Dura- 
tion of this Age is ſtyled the laſt Days, ſince by Days 
is not to be underſtood the Length or Continuance of 
any certain time, but the Diſpenſation of the Goſpel, 
and the time under the Goſpel is the laſt Days; not 
becauſe the World then began to draw towards its Pe- 
riod or Diſſolution, but becauſe the Goſpel offers us 
the laſt Opportunity of Salvation, and is the Conclu- 
ſion and Period, and the final Conſummation of the 
Grace and Goodneſs of God extended towards Man- 
kind. The Goſpel being the laſt means of Salvation 
offer'd to Mankind, the whole time under 1t 1s there- 


fore ſometimes ſtyled the /aft Days, the laſt Diſtincti- 


on of Times, the laſt Seaſon and Opportunity to be 
expected. The Duration of the World is conſider d 
in the Scriptures, with relation to Chriſt's Coming, 
and all the Time after his Coming is ſtyled the 14. 
Days; as in the Deſcription of the different ſtates 

Job's Lite, the ſpace of an hundred and forty Years 
of it, after his Sufferings, is ſtyled the latter end of 


his Life; and all the precedent part is term'd the 


Beginning of it, Jeb xlii. 12, 16. In like * 
2 e 
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the 4 Jatter times, 1 Tim. iii. 1. may mean only follow- 
ing Times, or After-times. TI 
IV. The Day of Judgment being purpoſely con- 


ceal'd both from Men and Angels to keep us in a con- 
tinual Watchfulneſs and expectation of it, the Apo- 


{tle St. Paul ſpeaks of it, as that which as tothe time 
of it is uncertain, and therefore is at all times to be 


expected. And this gave occaſion to ſome to miſtake 
his Meaning, tho' there is nothing in his Words which 
implies that the Day of Judgment was then approach- 
ing. For this ue ſay unto you by the word of the Lord, 
that we which are alive, and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord, ſhall not prevent them which are afleep. Then we 
which are alive, and remain, ſhall be caught up together 
with them in the Clouds, to meet the Lord in the Air; and 
fo ſhall we ever be with the Lord, 1 Theſſ. iv. 15, 17. 
jugs or Cee, 61 pgheanouevor, We the living, the re- 
maining, that is, the faithful which ſhall then be alive 


and remain upon the Earth. St. Paul ſpeaks of the 


Faithful here under a twofold Denomination, viz. of 
the Dead and the Living, and ſpeaking of the Living 
he uſes the firſt Perſon Plural; as being himſelf yet in 
the number of the Living ; not that he ſhould be of 
that number at the Day of Judgment. 

Thus frequent © Examples are to be found, where 
Hiſtorlans relating matters of Fact which happen'd 
long before their own Times, uſe the Expreſſions of 
we and our; We fought, Our Army conquer'd ; that 
is, the People of which I am now a Member, or the 
Army of this People. We (the Engliſp) conquer'd 
France in the Reign of King Henry V. and if this had 
been propheſy d of, it might have been ſaid, we ſhall 


© bete xc gig, | | 

© Tollit animos (Tullus Hoſtilius) quaſi ipſe mandaſſet, ſpes in- 

de noſtris, metus hoſtibus, Flor. l. i. c. 3. titendiariam nobis 

Provinciam fecit (Scipio Africanus) Hiſpaniam, 1. ii. c. 17. Creti- 

cum Bellum, ſi vera volumus noſcere, nos fecimus, J. iii. c. 7. 

On 70% R. C. ccc xii.—Papiſii dicebamini. Cic. Papirio Pæto. 
p. 11 i | | 
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conquer, (7c, Our Saviour ſpeaking to the Jews, 
ſays, Moſes gave you not that bread from Heaven, when 
they had told him before, cur Fathers did eat Mauna in 
the Deſait, John vi. 31,32. And it might as well 


have been ſaid to the Patriarchs, you ſhall eat Manna 


in the Wilderneſs, as to the Jews of our Saviour's 
time, you did eat it. The Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, as if he 
had been preſent at the Paſſage of the Children of , 
rael through the Red Sea, and the River Jordan : He 
turned the Sea into dry Land: they went through the flood 
on foot: there did We rejoice in him, Plal. Ixvi.6. This 
was after the manner, in which future Generations 
are taught to ſpeak, 7. iv. 21. And the Prophet 
Hoſea, as if he had been with Jacob, when he met the 
Angel, ſays, the Angel Found him in Bethel, and there 
he ſpake with us, Hol. xii. 4. This was the conſtant 


manner of Speech, in the Form of Confeſſion, which 


was appointed to be uſed by all, when they offer d 
their Firſt- fruits, The Lord brought us forth out of 'Agypt 
with a mighty hand, Deut. xvi. 8. Indeed a whole 
Tribe or Nation is frequently ſignified under the Name 
of their Frogenitor ; as Iſrael, Judah, Ephraim, Eſau, 
Moab, &c. 5 

And a Prophet foretelling things to come to pals 
after his own Death, might as well ſay, We ſhall do 
ſo and ſo, that is, thoſe of this Nation and People 
ſhall do it, to which I belong, and therefore reckon 
my ſelf in the number, though I can have no ſhare in 
the Action, nor live to ſee it. Jacob commands his 
Sons, gather your ſelves together, that I may tell you, 
that which ſhall bsfal ou in the lift days, Gen. xlix. 1, 
when he forctold what was to befal their Poſterity in 
the Ages to come. He had before ſaid to Joſeph, 
God ſhall be with you, and bring you again unto the land 
of your Fathers, Gen. xlviii. 21. Moſes foretelling what 
Judgments were to be inflicted upon future Genera- 
tions for their Diſobedience, thus beſpeaks thoſe of 


his own Time, when thou art in Tribulation, and all 


theſe 
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theſe things are come upon thee, even in the lat er days, 
Deut. iv. 30. . 25 1 

In the ſame manner St. Paul ſays, we ſhall not all 
fleep, but we ſball all be changed, 1 Cor. xv. 51. We, 
that is, the Living; for not be ng yet in the number 
of the Dead, he reckon'd himſelf amongſt the preſent _ 
and future Living. As when he writes to the Epheſi- 
ans, among whom alſo we all had our converſation in times 
paſt, in the luſts of our Fleſh, fulfilling the Defires of the 
Fleſh aud of the Mind, and were by Nature the Children 
of Wrath, even as others, Ephel. ii. 3. it is para- 
phras'd by Dr. Hammond thus, among whom we of the 
Gentile Church of Rome, from whence I write, formerly 
lived, &c. This Apoſtle, who ſo often declares him- 
ſelf an Iſraelite, and a Hebrew of the Hebrews, yet ſome- 
times numbers himſelf among the Gentiles : Even us, 
whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but alſo of the 
Gentiles, Rom. ix. 24. The Church conſiſting both 
of Jews and Gentiles, of Dead and Living, he writes, 
as a Fellow- Member not of the Jews only, but alſo of the 
| Gentiles, not only of the Dead, but alſo of thole, who 
ſhould be Alive at the laſt day. St. f Cyrill of Feruſa- 
lem upon the ſame ſubje& writes after the ſame man- 
ner. It is certain St. Paul expected his own Death, 
2 Tim. iv. 6. but it is uſual with him to ſpeak in his 
own Perſon by a Figure, and ſometimes even when 
he mentions himſelf by Name, I Cor. iv. 6. and he ex- 
preſly declares that he did neither by word nor letter 
lignify that the Day of Chriſt was at hand, 2 Theſſ. ii. 2. 
to prevent or remove any Miſunderſtanding of his Firſt 
Epiſtle. St. Peter ſpeaking of the laſt days, gives par- 
ticular Caution, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times 
ſhould not conclude, that the End of the World was 
then approaching: But, Beloved, be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day is with the Lord, as a thouſand 
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years, and a thouſand years as one day, 2 Pet. iii. 8. He 
admoniſhes them to take ſpecial heed not to be de- 


ceiv'd, as if the End of the World muſt neceſſarily have 


been near, becauſe thoſe were the laſt Days. For a 
thouſand years are no more than a day in God's ac- 
count, and according to that Eſtimation of Time, 
which the Scriptures make. And he farther warns 
them not to wreſt St. Paul's Words in this caſe, as if 
he had taught any other thing, than what himſelf 
now wrote to them, ver. 16. We read indeed, 8 the 
end of all things is at hand,, 1 Pet. iv. 7. But I preſume 
this ought to be underſtood of Perſons not of Things. 
St. Peter ſpeaks of the End of every one's Life, by rea- 


ſon of the Shortneſs and Uncertainty of it. For this 


is moſt agreeable both to his Second Epiſtle, and to 
the Context of this Chapter. Foraſmuch as Chriſt hath 
ſuffered for us in the Fleſh, he exhorts Chriſtians to Jive 
uo longer in the Luſts of it: For the time paſt of our life 
may ſuffice us to have wrought the Will of the Gentiles, 
who ſhall give account to him that is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead. For for this cauſe was the Goſpel 
preached alſo to them that are dead, that they might be 
Judged according to Men in the Fl:ſh, but live according 
to God in the Spirit: And then it follows naturally, But 
the End or Death of all Men is at hand! Be ye ſober 
therefore, and watch unto Prayer. | 


We at this diſtance of Time may be ſufficiently aſ- 


ſured by the Event, that the Apoſtles were not ſo to 
be underſtood, as if they had taught, that the Day of 
udgment would certainly overtake thoſe, who were 
then living: But it was order d by the wiſe Provi- 
dence of God, that they ſhould make expreſs Declara- 
tion, that this was not their Meaning ; leſt an Advan- 
tage ſhould have been taken by ſuch, as defire an occa- 
fon, in theſe days, ſo much later than thoſe, which 
were ſo long ſince call'd the laſt Days. The preciſe 
Haren 5 re rt zyſint, 
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time of Chriſt's Coming to Judgment, was conceal d 
not only from the Apoſtles, but from the Angels, 
and even from the Son himſelf, in reſpe& of his Hu- 
mane Nature, Mark xiii. 32. for which reaſon the 
Anoſtles ſpeak of it, as a thing which might poſſibly 
be in that Age : They determine nothing concerning 
the Time, for it was not then reveald to them; but 
exhort all Men to live in a conſtant Preparation for it, 
according to the frequent Warning given by our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour: Take ye heed, watch and pray; for ye know 
not when the time is, Mark xiii. 33. Tho' in his Epi- 
ſtle to the Epheſians, St. Paul plainly intimates, that 
the World was to continue for divers Ages. God, ſays 
he, hath raiſed us up together,. that in the Ages to come, 
he might ſhew the exceeding Riches of his Grace, Ephel. 
i. 7. which could not be ſaid by one, who expected 
that the World would certainly not out-laſt the preſent 
Ape. As ö 
V. The Day of Judgment is deſcrib'd with ſo much 
Solemnity, and ſo many Particulars, that it may ſeem 
impoſſible for them all to be diſpatched in the com- 
pals not only of one, but of many Days. But the 

Jews, from whom our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
took the Expreſſion of the Day of Judgment, under- 
ſtood by it a time of many Years continuance, and 
ſometimes the term even of a thouſand Years. And by 
Day, in the Language of the Scriptures, is to be un- 
derſtood Seaſon, or any period and diſtinction of Time, 
with reſpect to ſome particular thing or occaſion; as 
theſe are the Generations of the Heavens, and of the Earth, 
when they were created, in the day that the Lord God made 
the Earth and the Heavens, Gen. ii. 4. that is, in the 
time conſiſting of ſix days; the day of temptation in the 
Wilderneſs was forty Tears, Neb. iii. 8, 9. Nay, St. Pe- 
ter uſes it to expreſs eternal Duration, to him be Glory, 
lays he, both now and for ever, which in the Original 
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15s, both now, and to the i Day of Eternity, 2 Pet. 
Iii. 18. Day is us'd for Judgment it ſelf, 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
and * ſo the Jews underſtood Days to be meant, Job 
xxiv. 1. In our Lauguage, Days-man ſignifies Judge 
or Umpire, 2 ix. 33. and Diem dicere was the Law- 
term amongſt the Romans for the Summons to a Tryal; 
but it doth not follow from thence, that the Cauſe 
muſt needs have been decided upon the ſame Day, 
which was appointed for the hearing it. Tully by 
Day, in his firſt Oration againſt Verres, means the 
{ſpace of at leaſt Fifty Days. There is no reaſon then 


to ſuppoſe, that the laſt Judgment muſt be confined 


to one or more Days; but it will take up as much time 
as the Solemnity of the Proceedings requires. 

” Hunc diem Judicii ultimum diem dicimus, id eſt, 
z0viſſimum Tempus. Nam per quot dies hoc judicium 
zendatur, incertum eſt : ſed ſcripturarum more ſancta- 
rum diem poni ſolere pro tempore, nemo qui literas illas 


quamlibet negligenter legerit, neſcit. Aug. de Civit. Dei, 


e. . 


on, mũgm d 
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Ka viv Y eis inet gar cciay S. Ipſi gloria nunc & in diem 
æternitatis. Edit. Vulgat. 

* Grot. ad 1 Cor. iv. 3. 

| Ttaque chm ego diem in Siciliam iuguirendi perexiguam poſtu- 
laſſem, invent iſte, qui ſibi in Achaiam bidno bre viorem diem po- 
ſtularet: non ut is idem conficeret diligentia, & induſtria ſua, quid 
ego neo labore & vigiliis conjecutus ſum. Ftenim ile Achaicus in- 
quiſitor, ne Brundiſuum quidem pervenit. Ego Siciliam totam quin. 
quaginta diebus fic obii, ut omnium populorum, privatorum que li- 
teras injuriaſaue cognoſcerem. Cic. in Ver. Orat. i. Diem, Dies 


Ffæminino genere Jempus: & idev diminutiva diecula dicitur breve 


tempus & mora. Dies horarum Xil. generis maſculini eſi, unde 
hodi?, quaſi hoc die. Aſcon. in loc. 
| h 
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C HAP. XXV. 
Of Sacraments. 


THO! the Jewip Law was very requiſite at that 
time, and for that People, when it was in force, 
and the wiſeſt and beſt Ia gig that could have 
been, yet it was indeed a Yoke, and ſuch a Yoke as 
was burthenſom, and not to have been born, but in 
ſure hopes and expectation of better things to come. 
And at the approach of the Sun of Righteouſneſs theſe 
Shadows vaniſhed, and the Types having attained | 
their end and accompliſhment, were laid aſide ; and 1 
in their room, Chriſt has inſtituted as few Rites as it | 
was poſſible ; only the two Sacraments; one for our || 
Initiation and full Reception, and the other for our It 
Re- eſtabliſnment and Confirmation in that Covenant, 
which he has been pleas'd to make with us. And yet 
eren theſe are thought too many by ſome, who, as if 
they were all Soul and Spirit without Body, are only 
for a mental and ſpiritual! Worſhip. To vindicate 
therefore the Inſtitution and uſe of Sacraments, I ſhall, 
Fi;/t, conſider the Nature and Deſign of Sacraments in 
general; Secondly, I ſhall ſkew how fully the two Sa 
craments of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper anſwer the 
End and Deſign of the Inſtitution of Sacraments. 
I. I will enquire into the Nature and Deſign of Sa- 
craments in general. Sacraments may be conlider'd, 
either, 1. As outward and viſible Signs of our en- 
trance into Covenant with God, or of our renewing 
our Covenant with him. Or, 2. As Pledges of God's 
Grace and Favour towards us. Or, 3. As the Means 
and Inſtruments, whereby he is pleas'd to convey in- 
to our Souls the bleſſed Influences of his Holy Spirit. 
Or, laſtly, they may be conſider'd as viſible Rites, | 
whereby we are admitted into the viſible Society of ql 
| : Chriſt's | 


all the ends and purpoſes of Agreement and Obligz- 
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Chriſt's Church, or profeſs our Communion with it. 
And in all theſe reſpects it will appear, how benefi- 


cial and requiſite the Inſtitution of Sacraments is, and 
how fitting it 1s that God in his Diſpenſations with 
Men ſhould appoint ſomething outward and vilible to 
be done, or received by them. | 

I. Ceremonies and Rites of Initiation and of Worſhip, 
have been inſtiruted in all Religions, which is Evi- 
dence ſufficient, that the Nature of Man requires 
them, and that our Worſhip cannot be wholly mental 
and ſpiritual. And God is pleas'd in his Dealings 
with Mankind, to condeſcend 'to their Capacities, to 
aſcribe to himſelf their Paſſions, to allude to their 
Cuſtoms, and to make uſe of ſuch Means and Methods 
as Men are accuſtomed to in their Dealings with one 
another. He beſt underſtands humane Nature, and 
knows all the diſpoſitions and tendencies of it ; he 
kn: weth our frame, he remembreth that we are duſt, 
Pſal. ciii. 14. He conſiders that we are Fleſh as well 


as Spirit ; he fully comprehends the ſtri& Union be- 


tween the Soul and the Body, and the cauſe and man- 
ner of it, and how great influence the one hath upon 
the other in their ſeveral Operations ; he planted in 
us all our Powers and Faculties, and ſees all their Mo- 
tions and Inclinations, the ſecret Springs of Action 
and Paſſion, and has accordingly fitted and propot- 
tioned the Inſtitution of his Laws and Ordinances. 
We ſee among Men, that they are not content only 
to underſtand one another's Meaning , or to exprels 
their Minds in words, tho” they be the moſt ſolemn 
and ſignificant ; but are wont to uſe ſome Ceremony 
and Solemnity, of Action and Circumſtances in mat- 
ters of great importance ; becauſe this makes greater 
impreſſion upon the Mind, and lays upon it a more 
forcible and laſting engagement by taking in the Sen- 
ſes and Paſſions, /as Parties concerned with it; and 
this is by experience found to have the beſt effect to 
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tion between Men. Oaths themſelves are not found 
to be ſo ſecure to be rely'd upon, when they are only 

ronounc'd, as when they are taken with ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances of Words and Geſture, as may create an 
awe and reverence in thoſe who take them. For the 
manner and circumſtances in which any Action is 
done, raiſe and fix the Attention, and expreſs the 
Mind and Deſign of the Doer, and are better retain d 
in the Memory, and work more upon the Will and 
Affections, than the Action it felf can do. This Ora- 
tors very well underſtand; for the Art of Rhetorick 
isalmoſt nothing elſe but a skilful management of the 
circumſtances of Actions to the advantage of a Cauſe. 
And Philoſophy informs us, that the evil or goodneſs 
of Actions depends chiefly upon their Circumſtances ; 
from whence we learn what the intention of the Mind 
is, and to what degree of Reſolution it came in the 
performance of any Action. If an Action be perform- 
ed at a ſolemn time and place, in the preſence of Wit- 
neſſes met together for that very purpoſe, upon great 
deliberation ; with ſuch Words and Geſtures as are 
very ſignificant to expreſs our full Deſign and Inten- 
tion; all theſe Circumſtances conſider'd, make it much 
more our own proper Act and Deed than if it were 
done without them, tho” the Intention were the ſame. 
For what we declare before others to be our mind and 
purpoſe to do, orundertake, we cannot but think our 
elyes bound to, under more Obligations, than if we 
barely deſign'd it, or promis'd it only to the Perſons 
concern'd ; becauſe the deſign of declaring it, is to 
lay upon our ſelves a farther Obligation to perform 
it, and to call others as Witneſſes agaigſt us, if we 
neglect the performance of it; and ſince our Reſolu- 
tion may be declar'd as well by Actions as by Words; 
he that expreſſes his Reſolution both theſe ways, 
ſhews a farther deſign to oblige himſelf, than if he 
ſhould only uſe words to expreſs it; and if the Cir- 


cumſtances of Actions be ſtated, and ſolemn and ſigni- 
| | ficant, 5 
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ficant, then all the ways aud means concur, by which 
it is poſſible for Men to declare and expreſs their 
Minds in any caſe, and to oblige themſelves to the 


performance of any Covenant. 


Now Sacraments are the Seals of the Covenant be- 
tween God and Man; and when God is pleas'd to re- 
ceive Men into Covenant with himſelf, it is requiſite 
that Men ſhould not barely give their aſſent to the 
Terms and Conditions of it, and declare that they 
will undertake them; but it is farther neceſſary, that 
this ſhonld be done with all the Solemnity of Words 
and Actions that may engage them to the perfor- 
mance of it, and render them inexcuſable if they 
tranſgreſs it; it is fitting it ſnould be entred into, 
and renewed in the preſence of Witnefles, that the 
Words ſhould be ſolemn, and the Actions ſignificant, 
and that nothing ſhould be wanting which may teſti- 
fie the Sincerity, and ſecure the Fidelity of the Under- 
takers. For if Covenants between Man and Man be 
made with all the formality of Witnefles, and Hands 
and Seals, and Delivery in ſolemn and expreſs words; 
if Men know themſelves too well to truſt one another 
without all this Solemnity, it may well be expected, 
that when God is pleas'd to permit them to enter in- 
to Covenant with himſelf, he ſhould not receive them 
under leſs obligations of Caution and Security for 


their Integrity, than Men are wont to uſe amongſt 


themſelves. For every breach of Covenant with him, 
is infinitely more affronting and ſinful than any breach 
of Covenant with Man can be; and therefore God, 
who will not be mocked, has appointed the moſt ef- 
feciual Means to ſecure his Laws from contempt; he 
knows the deceitfulneſs of Man's Heart, how perverſe 
and ſtubborn it is, eſpecially in things of ſuch a Na- 
ture as theſe are of, to which Men are obliged by that 


Promiſe and Vow that they are required to make to 
him; and that all the Reſtraints and all the Remem- 


brances which Words or Actions can afford, are little 
2 | enough 
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enough to keep Men in any tolerable meaſure to their / 
Duty: = et | 

God was pleas'd to confirm his Promiſe to Abra- 
ham with an Oath; and therein ſhew'd himſelf wil 
ling to give all the aſſurance that the moſt incredulous 
Man can deſire, of the fix d and unalterable ſtedfaſt- 
neſs of his purpoſe, and the immutability of his Coun- 
ſel, that we might have a ſtrong Conſolation, Heb. vi. 


| 17, 18. And when God himſelf is pleas'd fo far to 


condeſcend, for our comfort and ſatisfaction, it is moſt 
reaſonable that he ſhould oblige us to perform our 
part of the Covenant, by all the ways that may put 
us in remembrance of our Duty, and make us faith- 
ful and conſtant in the performance of it. And this 
could be effected by no better Means, than by out- 
ward Acts and viſible Signs to teſtiſie and profeſs in 
the moſt ſerious and folemn manner, what our inward 
Faith and Reſolutions are. This is that ſort of ſecu- 
rity which Men have of one another, and when God 
makes a Covenant with Men, he conſiders them as 


Men; that is, he appoints ſuch Solemnities of it as 


have reſpect to the Body as well as to the Soul; he 
coth not deal with us as with immaterial Spirits, but 
25 with Creatures conſiſting of Soul and Body, and who 
little regard, and are little affected with that which doth 
not ſome way concern the one as well as the other. 
And it is ſtrange to fee to what Extravagancies 
thoſe have proceeded, who have ſet up for a purely 
ſpiritual Worſhip, without any thing Sacramental for 
2 viſible Sign in it. For not to mention the Preten- 
ſions of our Enthuſiaſts, who by decrying the uſe and 
neceſſity of Sacraments, have made Religion nothing 
but an empty and uncertain Name amongſt them, 
Porphyry, who was a Man of Study and Learning, at- 
ter he had Apoſtatiz d from the Chriſtian Religion, 
upon a ridiculous Occaſion, as * Hiſtory relates it, 


— 
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was aſhamed to return to the Heathen Idolatry, which 
after the appearance of Chriſtianity in the World, 
ſoon became too notoriouſly abſurd and abominable 
for any Man pretending ſo much to Reaſon and good 
Senſe to own it; but he placed all Divine Worſhip 
in mental Prayer, and ſo far rejected all outward and 
bodily Worſhip, that he pretended the Prayers of 
Men were polluted and defiled by any thing of that 
nature, and rendred unacceptable to the Deity ; and 
that they never were ſufficiently pure and perfect, if 
they were expreſs'd by the Voice, but were then in 
their higheſt degree of Perfection, when they were all 
Contemplation, and Rapture, and Extaſie. And the 
very ſame Notions were taught by © Apollonius Ha- 
aus, and have been revived of late by ſuch as under- 
value all outward Ordinances, which may be a Warn 
ing to others, and an Evidence of the Divine Wiſdom 
in appointing Sacraments as outward and viſible Signs 
of our Covenant and Communion with God. 

2. As theſe outward Signs ſerve to raiſe our Atten- 
tion and fix our Minds, and to put us in remembrance, 
that Heaven and Earth, Angels and Men, are witnef- 


| ſes againſt us, if we prove treacherous and 'untaithful 


in this Covenant; ſo they are as Tokens and Pledges 
to us of God's Love and Favour, and of his merciful 
and gracious Intentions towards us, in taking us into 
Covenant with himſelf; they give us ſenſible and vi- 
ſible Aſſurances of that Grace, which is inviſible and 
ſpiritual. And this ſeems but neceſſary for Creatures 
that are led ſo much by Senſe, as we all are in this 
Life, that God, together with his Word and Promi- 
ſes, ſhould beſides appoint ſomething which may be 
perceiv'd by our bodily Senſes, in token of thoſe Rleſ- 
ſings which are beſtow'd upon the Soul, that what 15 
no Object of Senſe, may yet be repreſented and ſigni- 
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fed by ſomething that is ſenſible; to bring, as far as 
it is poſſible, the moſt divine and heavenly Things 
down to our very Senſes; which may be a Sign and 
Token of preſent Grace and Favour, and a Pledge 
and Earneſt of future Glory and Happineſs. And 
this is what is found very uſeful and neceſſary amonglt 


Men, who are better contented with ſomething pre- 


ſent, and in hand, tho' of little value, and inſignifi- 
cant in it ſelf, as a Token and Pledge of what is 
promiſed and made over to them, than they are with 
the greareſt Promiſes and Proteſtations without any 


thing as an Earneſt to confirm them; becauſe this is 


a natural Evidence, that they are indeed in earneſt, 
(as our Engliſb word expreſſes it) and really intend 


what they ſay, and it may be produced againſt them, 


if they ſbould fail of Performance. Now what is in- 
ward and inviſible, is abſent as to Senſe; and what is 


| future, has need of ſomething preſent, to repreſent it 


to us: And God who was pleas'd to bind himſelt e- 
ven by an Oath for our farther Comfort and Truſt in 
him, has been pleas'd likewiſe, that he might be 
wanting in nothing, which might help our Infirmi- 
ties, and aſſiſt our Faith; he has been pleas'd in Con- 
deſcenſion to the Condition and Frailty of Humane 
Nature, to appoint viſible Signs and Pledges of that 


| which is Inviſible, and to give all the Aſſurance to our 
very Senſes that they are capable of, that all the Pro- 


miſes of his Spiritual Bleſſings and Graces ſhall as ce: 
tainly be fulfild to us, as the outward Signs and 
Pledges are appointed for us, and duly received 
by us. 

3. Sacraments are not only Signs and Tokens of 
Spiritual Gifts and Graces, hut they are ordiin'd as 


Means and Inſtruments of Grace and Salvation to us; 


that as the Body partakes in the Moral Actions of Vir- 
tue and Vice, fo it might concur in the Religious 
Acts ordain*d for our Sanctification. For God, who 
has made us fo as to conſiſt of Soul and Body, and to 

Vor. II, | E e | have 
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have the Vital Union between Soul and Body depend 
upon a fit Diſpoſition of the Body, and to be main- 
tain'd by the Health and Nouriſhment of it, has been 
pleas'd to appoint certain Bodily Actions as the Means 
and Inſtruments of our Spiritual Life, that the Soul 
might not, even in this Caſe, where it ſelf is more 
immediately, concern'd, be wholly independent of the 
Body; but that ſince both muſt be either happy or 
miſerable together in the next Life, both might con- 


cur in the way and means of Salvation in this; yet ſo 


as that the Soul ſhould be the firſt and principal A- 
gent, and the Body ſhould act only in Subordination 
and Subſerviency to it in this, as it doth in other Ca- 
ſes; that as in Moral Actions the Soul acts virtuouſſ 
or viciouſly by the Body; ſo in Spiritual Actions the 
Soul might receive Advantage and Benefit by Bodily 
Acts, and be deprived of it upon the Omiſſion or 
Neglect of ſuch Acts. | 


The Body without the Soul is not the Man, nor the 


Soul without the Body, but both Soul and Body toge- 


ther, and the whole Man becomes dedicated and con- 
ſecrated to God's Worſhip and Service in the uſe of 
Actions pertorm'd outwardly in the Body. And it is re- 
quiſite that the Body, as well as the Soul, ſhould be thus 
dedicated to God in token of the Reſurrection of the 
Body, and of that Happineſs which it mult receive in 
Heaven, if the Soul be happy. St. Paul exhorts the 
Cormthians to glorifie God in their Body, as well as in ther 
Spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 20. he tells them, that the Bod) i. 
not for Foruication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for 
the Body: know ye not, ſays he, that your Bodies are the 
Members of Chriſt? what? know ye not, that your Body 
zs the Temple of the Holy Ghoſt? There have been thoſe 
in ſeveral Ages, who have made ſuch high Pretences 
to Spiritual Worſhip, that they would allow the Bo- 
ay no part or ſhare in it; and others, from the great 


Irxregularity and Corruption which they could not but 


obſerre in their Carnal Appetites, have concluded 
| *{ + ll 
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Being, and that the Soul only was from God. Since 
therefore God is pleas'd to regard our Bodies as Mem- 
bers of Chriſt, and Temples of the Holy Ghoſt, it 
was requiſite, that in contradiction to theſe, and ſuch 
like Errors, they ſhould by ſome Rite or Sign be de- 
voted to him, by which it might be declared, that 
Chriſt is the Sav our of the Bed), Epheſ. v. 23. by which 
we might become united to Chriſt our Head, and to his 


Myſtical Body the Church, and by which ſuch Grace 


might be communicated, as to render our Body the 
Temple and Place of Reſidence of the Holy Ghoſt, 
ſet apart and dedicated to him, and inhabited by him, 
that the whole Spirit and Soul and Body may be preſerved 


| blameleſs unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 1 Thefl. 


v. 23. It is the great and gracious Deſign of God to 
ſanctify the whole Man, and therefore Chriſt took not 
only an Humane Soul, but Humane Fleſh likewiſe, to 
dignify it in the Aſſumption, and offer it upon the 
Croſs, and tranſlate it into Glory. And as his Incar- 
nation ſhews the particular Regard he has for the Bo- 
dy as well as for the Soul of Man, ſo the whole Inſti- 
tution of the Goſpel hath relation to both. 

4. Laſtly, The Sacraments are Faderal Rites of 
our Admiſſion. into the Church, as into a viſible Soci- 
cty, and of our Union with it'as ſuch. For we can- 
not be admitted into a viſible Society, nor communi- 
cate with. it, but by viſible and outward Acts, which 
muſt be perform'd in the Body. 

So that whatever way we conſider the Sacraments, 
either in reſpc& of God, or of our ſelves, or of o- 
thers, there is a neceſſary uſe and benefit from them, 
and exident Reaſon for their Inſtitution. They are 
requiſite as Symbols of our Entrance into Covenant 
with God, or of the Renewing and Confirmation of 
It, and of dedicating both our Bodies and Souls to his 
Honour and Service; they are Inſtruments of his Gra- 
ces, and Pledges of his Promiſes made to us by Cove- 

EEC 2 nant, 


chat the Body was made not by God, but by a wicked. 
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nant, and of the Reward and Happineſs both of our 
Bodies and Souls at the Reſurrection; and are viſi- 


ble Marks and Evidences of our Profeſſion, as Mem- 


bers of the Church, of our Admiſſion into it, and 
our Communion with it. 29.7 9 
II. The Sacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper fully anſwer the End and Deſign of the In- 
ſtitution of Sacraments. After the Coming of Chriſt, 
and the fulfilling of the Ceremonial Law by him, it 
was of no longer uſe or ' continuance, the Goſpel 
being to- introduce a Spiritual Service, by teaching 
Men to worſhip God in Spirit and in Truth: Let there 
was need of ſome external Ordinances or Sacra- 
ments, the Nature of Man, and the State of this 
World requiring them; but that they might be as 
few as poſſible, Chriſt has appointed but two Sacra- 
ments as generally neceſſary to Salvation, and theſe the 
fitteſt and moſt expedient for the benefit and wants of 
Men. De TT 
1. As to Baptiſm, the Reaſons and Deſigns in the 
Inſtitution of Sacraments are all viſible in it. It is a 
very ſignificant and apt Repreſentation of the clean- 
ſing and purifying the Soul from Sin, and in this Men 
of all Nations and of all Religions ſeem to have been 
agreed. For nothing was more frequent among the 
Heathen than their Waſhings and Purifications; and 
though they attributed a great deal too much to them, 
yet the ſuperſtitions Opinion which they had of theſe 
outward Cleanſings, could never have ſo univerſally 
prevail'd, if there had not been ſome Foundation for 
the uſe of them in the Nature of Things, and that 1s 
the great Fitneſs which 1s in theſe outward Waſhings 
to excite us to Purity of Mind, and to repreſent the 
great Duty which lies upon us, to keep our Conſci- 
ences undefiled, which only can render us accepted 


- with God. | 


And as theſe Waſhings and Purifications were com- 


mon in other Religions, ſo the Jewijh Church was 
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wont to receive Proſelytes or Converts by Baptiſm ; 1 
for which Cuſtom they alledge the Command of God 0 
to Moſes, Exod. xix. 10. but 4 Dr. Lightfoot ſets it 
higher, and thinks it was begun by Jacob, Gen. xxxv. 2. 
And our Saviour, who both in his Words and Acti- I 
ons throughout the whole Goſpel, condeſcended to a I 
Compliance with the Cuſtoms in uſe among the Jews, 
ſo far as they might be ſerviceable to the ends of the 
Goſpel, was pleas'd to make choice of Baptiſm for 
the Admiſſion of Perſons to the Profeſſion of his Reli- 
gion, as the Fews uſed it for the Admiſſion of their 
Proſelytes. 


- Baptiſm is very agreeable to the Nature of the 
8 Chriſtian Religion, being a plain and eaſy Rite, and 
8 haring a natural Significancy of that Purity of Heart, 


- which it is the Deſign of the Goſpel to promote and 
e eſtabliſh in the World; and it is fitted to repreſent to 
of us the cleanſing of our Souls by the Blood of Chriſt, 
and the Grace of Purity and Holineſs, which is con- 
vey'd in this Sacrament, and the Spirit of Regenera- 
tion which is conferr'd by it, John iii. 5. Tit. iii. 5. 
And it being in uſe both amongſt Jews and Gentile:, 
it was ſo much the more proper, becauſe both had al- 
ready an Opinion of the Expediency of it. Chriſt 
came to aboliſh the Ceremonies of the Jewijh Law, 
and the vain and idolatrous Superſtitions of the Hea- 
they Worſhip, and yet ſome outward Rite of Wor- 
ſhip was neceſſary to be made uſe of, to dedicate the 
Body as well as the Soul to God's Honour and Service, 
to be a Pledge of the Reſurrection of the Body, as 
well as of the Immortality of the Soul, to put Men in 
mind of that Integrity and Purity of Life which the 
Golpel requires, and to be a means of conveying it, 
and to admit them as viſible Members into the Church. 
And as Baptiſm was very expedient to be inſtituted 
upon all theſe Iccounts, fo it had this peculiar Ad- 
— 


E 
„ 


4 Hebr. au Talmud J vercit. on Matt. iii. 6. 
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vantage beyond any other Rite, that it was already in 
great uſe and eſteem, and could- ſeem ſtrange neither 


to Jews nor Gentiles ; but it had been a very ſtrange 
thing to both, and very unſuitable to the Nature of 
Man, if the moſt Spiritual and Heavenly Religion, 
that can be, on this ſide Heaven, had been inſtituted 
without any external Rite for the Admiſſion into it; 
this had been to ſuppoſe the Church to conſiſt of An- 

els and not of Men, who have need of Aſſiſtance from 


_ outward Objects in their higheſt Acts of Religion; it 


had been to make Men to ſuſpect that the Body (as 
ſome Hereticks imagin'd) was little regarded of God, 
if no Notice had been taken of it, at our Reception 
into Covenant with him; and it beſides had been to 


contradict the Notion which Mankind have ever had 


of Religion, and to give the higheſt Scandal both to 
Fews and Gentiles... | 

2. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is ſo often 
the Subject of Sermons, and of every good Chriſtian's 
Meditation, that very littleneeds to be here ſaid of it. 


For it is evident that the Elements of Bread and Wine 


have a peculiar Suitableneſs to bring to our Remem- 
brance the Body aud Blood of Chriſt offer'd upon the 
Croſs torus, to make us Partakers of them, to become 
rhe commemorative and repreſentative Sacrifice of the 
Euchariſt, and to be Pledges of all the Benefits which 
we receive thereby. And as the Euchariſt was ap- 
pointed by Chriſt in the room of the Paſchal Supper: 
ſo Bread and Wine were in uſe among all Nations in 
their Religious Worſhip; and nothing can more fitly 
expreſs our Communion with God and with one 
another, than to be entertain'd together at God' 
Table. 

So that ſince there muſt be Sacraments or External 
Rites and Ordinances, they could neither be few), 
nor more ſuitable to the Simplicity of the Goſpel, and 
5 a Wants of Chriſtians, than the Sacraments 9 
aptiſm. and of the Lord's Supper are. 
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CH AP. XXVI 
Of the Bleſſed TRINIIT V. 


Am not here to prove the Doctrine of the Trinity 


from the Scriptures, but to ſuppoſe this to be the 
Doctrine which the Scriptures teach, and to ſhew that 
no reaſonable Objection can be brought againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion upon that account And indeed 
this was ſuppos'd to be the Doctrine of the Scriptures, 
and objected againſt by * Heathens long before the 
Council of Nice. Which is a ſtrong Prcot tor the 
Truth and Antiquity of this Doctrine, when it was 
ſo well known even to the Heather, that they upbraid- 
ed the Chriſtians with it in the ſecond Century , and 
in all probability from the very beginning ; for we 
find it then mention'd as a known and common Re- 
proach. Suppoſing then this to be the Doctrine of 
the Scriptures, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt 
are but one God, I will ſhew, | 

I. That there is no Contradiction in this Myſtery 
of our Religion. 

II. That other things are and muſt be believed by 
us, which we as little underſtand. 

III. That the Belief of this Doctrine doth mightily 
tend to the Advancement of Vertue and Holineſs, and 
hath a great Influence upon the Lives and Converſati- 
ons of Men. 


I. There is no Contradiction in this Doctrine. We 


are ignorant of the Eſſences of Created Beings, which 
are known to us only by their Cauſes and Effects, and 
by their Operations and Qualities; and our Reaſon 
and Senſes and Paſſions being continually converſant 
about theſe, our Notions are form'd upon the Ideas 
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which we frame to our ſelves concerning the Crea- 


tures, and this makes us the leſs capable of underſtan- 


ding the Divine Eſſence, beſides the infinite Diſpro- 
portion between the Nature of God, and Humane Fa- 
culties. When we ſay, that God is an Infinite and In- 
comprehenſible Being, we ſpeak the general Senſe of 
Mankind, and no Man cavils at it; but becauſe the 
Scriptures repreſent this Incomprehenſible Being to us 
under the Notion of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
that is Matter of Cavil and Diſpute. Whereas God 
being eſſentially Holy and True, we muſt believe him 


to be what he declares himſelf to be in the Scriptures, 


and he being Incomprehenſible, we may not be able to 
comprehend it. If God be infallibly True, why do 
we not believe what he delivers concerning himſelf? 
And if he be Incomprehenſible, what Reaſon can be 
given why the Divine Eſſence may not ſubſiſt in Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ? Theſe are ſtyled Three 
Perſons, becauſe we find diſtin& Perſonal Acts and 
Propertics attributed to them in the Scriptures ; and 
we may ſuppoſe Three Perſons in the Unity of the 
Divine Nature without any Appearance of Contradi- 
fon. This will be evident, if we conſider, _ 

1. The Diſtinction of the Three Perſons in the 
Deity} | 8 | 
2. The Unity of the Divine Nature. 

3. The Difference between the Divine Perſons, and 
Humane Perſons. 

1. The Diſtinction of the Three Perſons, in the 
Deity. The Divine Nature is in Three Perſons, the 


Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; in the Father 
Originally, without either Generation or Proceſſion; 


in the Son, as communicated to him by the Father, 
net in any ſuch way as Sons amongſt Men have theit 
Nature derived to them from their Fathers, but yet 
in ſome ſuch manner as is beſt expreſs*'d to. our Ap- 


prehenſions, by ſtyling him the Son of God, tho the 


Manner of his Generation is jaltogether incompreter 
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{le to us. The Holy Ghoſt has the Divine Nag 
communicated to him from the Father and the Son, 


not in the ſame way whereby the Son has it commu- 


nicated to him from the Father, but in ſome other dif- 
ferent incomprehenſible manner, whereby he is not 
begotten, but proceeds both from the Father and the 
Son. The Divine Nature is communicated by the Fa- 
ther to the Son by Eternal Generation, and by the Fa- 
ther and the Son to the Holy Ghoſt by Eternal Pro- 
ceſſion: We have nothing farther reveal'd to us of the 
Generation of the Son, but that he is begotten, or has 
receiv'd the Divine Nature from the Father inſome ſuch 
way, as, for want of a fitter Word, we can beſt un- 
derſtand by the Term of Generation; and the Scrip- 
ture teacheth us no more of the Proceſſion of the 
Holy Gholt, but that he is not begotten of the Father, 
as the Son is, but proceeds from the Father and the 
Son ſome other way, and not by Generation. But as 
he that would diſcourſe to a Man born blind, concern- 


ing Light, muſt uſe many very improper Expreſſions 


to make himſelf, though never ſo imperfectly, under- 
ſtood ; ſo it is here; we have no Words that are pro- 
per, bnt theſe are ſufficient tg teach us all which we 
are capable of knowing, at leaſt all that is neceſſary 
tor us to know of the Godhead. _ 


2. The Unity of the Divine Nature. To ſay that 


Three Gods are one God, or that Three Perſons are 
One Perſon, is a manifeſt Contradiction; bur to ſay, 
that Three Perſons are (not One Perſon, but) One 
God, is ſo far from a Contradiction, that it is a Won- 
der how it ſhould be miſtaken for One by any who 
underſtand what a Contradiftion means. 7 he Father 
God, the Son is God, and the Holy Eh ſt is God, and 
het they are not Three Gods, but Oue God. For neither 
of theſe Three Perſons is God diſtin& and ſeparate 
irom the reſt, but they all are but One God; One Lord 
(Ichovah) not Three diſtin& and ſeparate Lordi, and 
lo not Three Eternal! „ Lor Three Incomprehenfivles 2 101” 

| | pres 
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i Three Uncreated, nor Three Almighties, diſtin& and th 
ll {ſeparate from each other; but all the Three Perſons Ot 
[ together are One Eternal, Incomprehenſible, Uncrea- 0 
t ted, Almighty Lord, God. <2 IEMA E. 
it It is Matter of Diſpute, what is the Principle of In- T 
ö dividuation in Men, or what it is which cauſes one p 
Man to be a different Individual Perſon from another; lir 
saund it is ſtill more difficult to find out the Principle of In 
i Individuation in Beings which are purely Spiritual, W. 
1 and have nothing of Material Accidents to diſtinguiſh W. 
i them. But whatever the Principle of Individuation 
1 in Men may be, it is certain that the Conſequence of D 
it is, that two Men may exiſt ſeparately both as to of 
9 Time and Place, and that one may know more or leſs bu 
3b than the other, they may live at.a diſtance the one ſo1 
it from the other, and can never at once fill the ſame Nu- thi 
i merical Place, nor is their Knowledge the ſame : In 
1a there is nothing in their common Nature to deter- ſo1 
N mine them, that they ſhould be born or die together, JT. 
Ui or that there ſhould be any mutual Communication of thi 
l the Thoughts, and Operations of their Minds, much H. 
Wt leſs that their Lite, and Death, and Operations, ſhould the 
fil be all the very ſame. So that this Principle of Indivi- of 
1 duation, whatever be aſſigned to be it, cannot belong WM #0 
il to the Divine Nature, which is Omnipreſent, Eter- lea 
70 nal, and Omniſcient; the Exiſtence, Knowledge, and ſor 
6 local Preſence of Men, are Perſonal, not Eſſential, but ot 
Omnipreſence, Eternity, and Omniſcience, are Eſſen- the 
01 zial Attributes of God, and not Perfonal, or do not . Sor 
; | belong to each Perſon, as they are diſtinguiſhed from as 
one another, but as they are united in the ſame Eſ- ſon 
i ſence; for they are predicated of the Father, as God; ſon 
| of the Son, as God; and of the Holy Ghoſt, as God; iſ fon, 
and not of each ſeverally, as Father, as Son, and as tha 
if Holy Ghoſt. Every of theſe Eſſential Attributes there- of 
i fore cannot be numbred with the Perſons in the Deity, — 


il but can be but One, as the Eſence it ſelf of the Deity 


4 is, and tho* the Father be Eternal, the Son Eternal, = 
| FO 
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ne Holy Ghoſt Eternal „Het they are not Three Eternals, 


or Three individual Beings of Eternal Exiſtence, as 
Three Humane Perſons are Three Men of a Finite 


Exiſtence. It is a Contradiction that there ſhould be 
Three ſeparate Infinite Perſons ; for their being ſe- 
parate, muſt ſuppoſe them to be Finite, or to have a 
limited and confined Subſiſtence; and therefore Three 
Infinite Perſons can be but One God, or One Being, 
which has all the Perfections of Perſonal Diſtinction, 


without the imperfection of the Diviſion of Perſons. 


3. From hence appears the Difterence between the 
Divine Perſons and Humane Perſons. The Perſons 
of Men, are diſtinct Men as well as diſtin& Perſons; 
but this is no ground for us to affirm, that the Per- 
{ons in the Divine Nature are diſtinct Gods, becauſe 
the Divine Nature is acknowledged to be Infinite and 
Incomprehenſible ; and when we {peak of Three Per- 
ſons in it, we do not mean ſuch Three Perſons as 


Three ſeveral Men are. But we read of the Perſon of 


the Father, Heb. i. 3. and of Three that bear record in 
Heaven, the Father, the Nord, and the Holy Ghoſt, and 


theſe Three are One, 1 Johnv. 7. and when we ſpeak 


of Three intelligent Beings, we can have no Concep- 
tion of them, but under the Notion of Perſons. We 
learn from the Scriptures, that there are Three Per- 
ſons in the Deity, which bear that Relation to each 


1 other, which is beſt expreſs'd by the Terms of Fa- 


ther, Son, and Holy Spirit; but the Terms of Father, 


Son, and Spirit, are not therefore ſo to be underſtood, 


as they are in humane Relations; and the word Per- 
ſon is not to be underſtood, as it is of humane Per- 
ſons; and therefore whereas we uſe the word Per- 


fon, the Greeks call them ® Sul ſiſtencies, but acknowledge 


that they mean the ſame thing under that difference 
of words. 
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dtinct Principles of Operation and Subſiſtency, which 
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And yet this 1s all the Foundation of any pretence 
of contradiction in the Notion of the Bleſſed Trinity, 
that Men will needs underſtand the Terms of Perſon, 
and of Father, Son, and Spirit, when they are applied 
to God, as they do, when we ſpeak of Men; and from 
thence they conclude, that Three Perſons in the Di- 


vine Nature muſt be Three Gods, as Three Perſons 
amongſt Men are Three Men; and that the Father 
muſt be ſuperior and elder than the Son, as it is in 


humane Generations. But this is all miſtake; Adam 
is ſtyled the Son of God, in a ſenſe of the word peculiar 
to himſelf, Luke iii. 38. God is, in one ſenſe, the Fa- 
ther of all Mankind; and, in another ſenſe, he is the 
Father of the Regenerate only ; and when, in either 
ſenſe, we call him our Father, we take not the word 
Father in the ſame ſenſe that we take it in, when we 
apply it to Men; and when we ſay, he is the Father 
of his only begotten Son, this is another ſenſe of the 
word Father, very different from all the former. The 
Relation between the Father and Son, is not the ſame 
in the Nature of God that it is amongſt Men, nor are 
the Divine Perſons ſuch as the Perſons of Men are; 
but theſe are the fitteſt, and the moſt proper and ſig- 
nificant Terms, to expreſs the Nature of God to us, 
that humane Language and humane Underitandings 
are capable of. We muſt acknowledge, that there is 
a vaſt diſproportion and impropriety in theſe Expreſ- 
ſions, and that they give us but a very imperfect con- 
ception of the Divine Nature; but it is the moſt per- 
fect that we are able to have of it, or that it is neceſ- 
ſary for us to have of it in this mortal ſtate; and if 


we will but allow for the incompetency of our own 


Faculties to have Words and Notions adequate to the 
Divine Nature, and will remember that God is God, 


and that we are but Men, there will appear to be no 


contradiction in the Notion of the Trinity. 
The Divine Nature is ſuch, that it has Three di- 


ary 
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are ſo deſcribed and repreſented in the Scriptures by 
Perſonal Acts and Properties, that we know them to 
be as really diſtinct as humane Perſons are, which yet 
being but One God, cannot in this reſpect be like hu- 


mane Perſons. And whoever will oppoſe this Do- 


ctrine of the Holy Trinity, muſt prove that the Three 
Perſons of the Trinity cannot be as really diſtinct, as 
the Perſons of Three Men are, tho' they are not ſuch 
Perſons as the Perſons of Men. And to prove this, 
he muſt underſtand the Nature of God, as well as he 
underſtands the Nature of Man; for otherwiſe he can 
never be able to prove, that Three Divine Perſons 
may not be One God, tho' Three Humane Perſons 
cannot be One Man. That they are diſtin& Perſons 


is revealed, and that theſe Three diſtin& Perſons are 


but one God is revealed, dut wherein the Diſtinction 
and the Unity of theſe Three Perſons conſiſts is not 
revealed, nor is it poſſible for us to underſtand it, at 
leaſt without a Revelation. The Diſtinction of the 
Perſons of Men is founded in a ſeparate and divided 
Subſiſtence, but this cannot be the Foundation of the 


Diſtinction of the Divine Perſons, becauſe Separation 


and Diviſion cannot belong to an Infinite Nature. 
There is then no Repugnancy in ſaying, that there 
are Three Subſiſtencies, or Three diſtin& Principles 


| of Perſonal Acts and Properties in one undivided In- 


finite Nature, or that the Perſons in the Trinity act 
as diſtinctly and perſonally, as Perſons do amongſt 
Men, but are united. in one Infinite Nature, which is 
uncapable of exiſting in ſeparate Subſiſtencies, tho? 
not of acting and ſubſiſting in Three diſtin& Perſons, 
or as diſtinctly from each other, as the Perſons among 
Men do act and ſubſiſt. 

The Sum is, that in the moſt perfect Unity of the 
Divine Nature, do ſubſiſt the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt, between whom is a real Diſtinction, 
which tho? not the ſame, yet is equivalent to the Di- 
ſtinction of Perſons among Men. That there is this 
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Vaiey and this Diſtiction, © we learn from the Scrip- 
tures; but what kind of Diſtinction this is, or how far 
it is to be reconciled with our Notion of Perſons a- 
mongſt Men, and after what manner it is conſiſtent 
with the Unity of the Godhead, the Scriptures have 
not told us, and it is impoſſible for us to determine. 
II. Other things are, and muſt be believed by us, 
which are as little underſtood as this Doctrine. Our 
Knowledge at the beſt, concerning Finite Things, is 
very imperfect, which is ſo generally acknowledged 
by all Men of Wiſdom and Experience, that it is 
eſteemed a great point of Wiſdom for a Man to be 
truly ſenſible of his own ignorance; and it is the Cha- 
racter, which Solomon himſelf giveth of the Fool, that 
he rageth, and is confident, Prov. xiv. 16. But when we 
conſider things Infinite, we are much more at a loſs. 
That there muſt: of neceſſity be ſomething Eternal, 


muſt be acknowledged by all, who underſtand what 


is meant by the word; even thoſe that are ſo Joi, 
as to ſay in their hear ', there is no God, yet muſt be- 


lieve ſomething elſe to be Eternal ; they mult believe 


that there always was ſomething, becauſe, if ever there 
had been nothing, there never could have been any 
thing. For, how could any thing have been produ- 
ced by nothing? Out of nothing it might, but then 
there muſt have been ſomething to produce it. We 
can be certain therefore of nothing, if we are not 
ſure of this, that there is ſomething Eternal; the A- 
theiſt himſelf cannot deny it, unleſs he be ſo ſtupid as 
not to know what it means. And yet what appa- 
rent contradictions may he fancy to himſelf in the 
Notion of Eternity? For what is Eternal can never 
be capable of either a ſhorter or a longer Duration 
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than it always had ; ſo that Millions of Ages hence it 
will not have continued longer, than it had done as 
many Millions of Ages paſt. And how ſtrange and 
contradictory doth this ſeem to be, that not only 
three Ages and one Age ſhould be the ſame, but that 
there ſhould be no difference between one Hour or 
Moment, and never ſo many Ages in reſpect of Eter- 
nity? And there is no avoiding this difficulty, it 4 
Man be of any Religion, or no Religion: let him but 
apprehend what is meant by Eternity, and he. muſt 
own both that there is ſuch a thing, and that he 1s 
utterly unable to explain it. Here then is an unan- 
ſwerable Difficulty in a thing which all the World 
muſt believe, if they have it but ſo propoſed to them, 
as to be made underſtand what it 1s. And there 1s 
no difficulty imaginable in the Doctrine of the Blefled 
Trinity, which can be pretended to be greater, than 
that which is inſeparable from this Notion, which all 
mult of neceſſity hold. 55 

And if we do but obſerve it in Finite Things, which 
are uſual and familiar to us, and the Objects of our 
Senſes every day, we believe what we very little un- 
derſtand, or are capable of underſtanding. Our 
Knowledge indeed is ſo very imperfect concerning 


the Nature of moſt things, that I may almoſt venture 


to ſay, that if we will but be contented for the pre- 
ſent to believe what God has delivered concerning his 
own Nature, we may hereafter know God himſelf as 
plainly as now we know many things here. Fur now 
we ſee through a Glaſs darkly, but then face to face; now 
I know in part, but then ſhall I know, even as alſo I am 


known, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. — 


If it be thought unreaſonable however, that ſuch 
abſtruſe Myſteries ſhould be made neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, and that we ſhould pronounce that whoſoever will 
be ſaved, muſt thus think of the Trinity, and that all who 
do not thus think and believe, ſhall without dou3t pe- 
112 everlaſtingly. 


Let 
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Let it be conſidered, that in all Religions, whether 
Natural or Revealed, there muſt be ſomething be- 
lieved, which is above all humane Comprehenſion, 
and which can be known no farther than in order to 
be believed; there can be no Faith without all Know- 
ledge; but Knowledge, if it were compleat, would 


_ exclude Faith, which is h Evidence of things not ſeen. 


Knowledge may be conſidered, either as it is general 
and imperte&, or as it is particular and adequate to 


the Nature of the Thing known : We mult have a 


general Knowledge of whatever is the Object of Faith, 
but if we had a particular and adequate knowledge of 
it, there could remain nothing of it unknown, to be 
the Object of Faith. The difference between Science 
and Faith is, not that we are leſs certain of the Ob- 
jects of Faith, than of the Objects of Science, but that 
we know leſs of them. For Certainty depends upon 
our general Knowledge, as that God is true; and there- 
fore what he has revealed, is as certain, as if we ſaw 
it, or could demonſtrate it in every particular. And 
this general Knowledge, which 1s neceſſary in order to 


Faith, is, in Natural Religion, attained to by Reaſon, 


and in Revealed Religion, from Revelation. Thus we 
attain to ſuch a general Knowledge of the Divine Na- 
ture by Rational Evidence, as to be convinced, that 
Infinite Power, and Goodneſs, and Truth, and all 
manner of Infinite Perfections belong to it; but we 
believe the Divine Perfections without any particulat 
comprehenſive Knowledge of them; in like manner, 
from Revelation we attain to this general Knowledge, 
that the Divine Nature conſiſts of Three Perſons in 
One undivided Eflence , but we believe theſe Three 
Perſons to be One God, without any particular and 
comprehentive Knowledge of ſo great a Myſtery ; for 
then it would no longer be a Myſtery, and Faith would 
be no more Faith. | . 

I would therefore ask the Adverſaries of this Do- 


Stine, whether the Belief of a God, Omnipreſent, 
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Eternal, Almighty, Omniſcient, infinitely Holy, Juſt, 
and Merciful, be not neceſſary to Salvation. No ra- 
tional Man can deny it. TI enquire farther, whether 
Infants and Idiots are obliged neceſſarily under pain 
of Damnation to this Belief. They muſt certainly 


| anſwer, no; becauſe none can be obliged to Impoſſi- 


bilities. I demand then again, whether, if one or more 
of theſe Attributes, or the Agreement of them one 
with another, be impoſſible to be underſtood (with 
a general and imperfect Knowledge) by any who are 


| capable of knowing and believing the reſt ; the Igno- 


rance of theſe Articles; which are above their Under- 


| fandings (even as to this general and imperfe& way 


of Knowledge, ) can be deſtructive of their Salva- 
tion? They muſt needs {ay it cannot, becauſe God 
can require nothing impoſſible of any Man. And the 
very ſame Anſwers applied to the Cavils againſt the 


| Athanafran Creed, will be ſufficient to ſilence them. 
| That Creed contains ſuch Truths as are neceſſary to 
be believed in order to Salvation, but neceflary to 


particular Perſons ſo far only, as they are capable of 
knowing them, in order to believing them. He that 


| will be ſaved, muſt thus think of the Trinity; but this 
| ſuppoſes him capable of thinking thus; for it is ever 


ſuppoſed and agreed in all Cafes, that no Man is bound 
to any thing impoſſible; and that God requires no- 
thing of any Man either in Faith or Practice beyond 


his Power and Capacity. I ho ſoe ver wiil be ſaved; be- 


fore all things it is neceſſary, that he hold the Catholic 
Faith; which Faith except every on? do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he ſhall periſh everlaſtingly. But this 
luppoſes that he has already attain'd, or is able to at- 
tain to the Knowledge which is neceſſary to Faith, 
for no Man can hold that Faith, the general Know- 
ledge whereof he cannot attain. We muſt with an 
implicit Faith believe all that God ſays to be true, 


| though it be neyer ſo mitch above our Underſtanding; 


but no Matt is bound to believe explicitly any more 
Vor. II. LG than 


muſt needs heighten our Love of God, and our TRY 
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than he can underſtand fo far, as is neceſſary to ſuch 
a Belief. He is able to underſtand ſo much of it, as 
to know 1n general what he is requir'd to believe, tho' 
he can have no ſuch complete and comprehenſive No- 
tion of it, as to give a particular and fn Account of 
the Nature and Manner of Exiſtence of that which is He 
to be believ'd by him. FE 


And let the Articles of Faith ſuppoſed neceſſary to ac 
Salvation according to Natural Religion be never ſo of 
few and plain, yet there will {till be ſome Men, who tO 
are uncapable. of underſtanding them in any way or = 


meaſure; and then there will lie the fame Objections 
againſt thoſe Articles of Natural Religion, which ate 


upon this account urged againſt their Faith in the Tr. Per 
nity it ſelf; which, ſo far as it is required to be tha 
known and belicy'd, is not above the Capacity ofthe Ee. 
Generality of Mankind; and no more is required to the 
be believ'd explicitly of any, than they are capable of and 
knowing in ſuch a degree, as is neceſſary in order to Whi 
ſuch a Belief; whatever Articles of Faith be afſſignd Holy 
in Natural or Reveal'd Religion, they will be abo MW Ken 
the Capacity of many Adult Perſons, and of all In- Gho 
fants, to apprehend them; who therefore according 3 
to all Religions may be ſaved without the actual ion 
Knowledge of thoſe Articles which are never ſo ne- © * 
ceſſary to others. And what may be objected again © E 
all Religions, Natural as well as Reveal'd, ought in = 


Reaſon to be objected againſt none; for there can be Gs 
no force in it. „ by Pe 
III. This Doctrine exceedingly tends to the Ad, z nt 
vancement of Virtue and Holineſs, and has a great Ir H 
fluence upon the Lives and Converſations of Men. n 
That God the Father ſhould ſend his Son, his on) 
begotten, and only beloved Son, to be born and to 
die for us, is an endearing and amazing Act of the 
Divine Goodneſs. The Death not of a meer Man, 
but of the Son of God hlefled for ever, in our ſtead, 
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and Dependence on him; our Hatred of Sin; and our 
Aſſurance of Pardon upon Repentance. This I have 
prov'd at large in diſcourſing of the Incarnation and 
Death of the Son of God for us, and therefore ſhall 
not inſiſt upon it here. 

In like manner, whatever the Holy Ghoſt hath 
done, and is continually doing for us, muſt needs be 
of more weight with us, and give us quite another No- 
tion and Apprehenſion of his Goodneſs and our own 
Duty, than we could have had, if we belicv'd him to 
be a Creature. For unleſs we believe him to be God, 

2 cannot have that devout Love and Faith, and De- 
pendence upon him, which weought, we cannot have 
that Eſteem and Reverence for his Communion and 
Preſence, which is required of us, nor that Senſe of 


| the Heinouſneſs of Sin, whereby we reſiſt, and grieve 


and do deſpight ro him. That Argument of St. Paul, 
What ? know ye not that your Body is the Temple of th2 
Holy Ghoſt ? and many other to the like purpoſe, 


| would be loſt, but on Suppoſition, that the Holy 


Ghoſt is God. We can never have that Senſe which 
it behoves us to have of our Sins committed in Oppo- 
lition to the Gifts and Influences of his Grace, with- 
out an Acknowledgment of his Godhead. So that 
our Faith, and Hope, and Fear, and Love, is more 
excited and enlarged, and all the Powers and Faculties 
of our Souls are more diſpoſed to the Obedience of the 


| Goſpel, through the Belief of this Doctrine of the 


Trinity, than they could be without it. And there- 
fore as there is nothing abſurd, or impoſſible to be be- 


liev'd in this Doctrine, ſo it was very reaſonable and 


expedient that it ſhould be revea''d, and ſhould be re- 
qured to be believ'd. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Neſurrect ion of the Dead. : 


HE Refurrefion of our Saviour from the Dead, 

was that which the Apoſtles chiefly inſiſted up- 

on in all their Diſcourſes: For if once they could con. 
vince Men, that Chriſt was riſen from the Dead, they 
could not fail of perſuading them into a Belief of all 
that they taught beſides. There was no other Part of 
their Doctrine which could ſeem more ſtrange and in- 
credible than this; and when that, which they could 
with ſo much difficulty be brought to believe, and 


which could not come to paſs but by the Almighty 


Power of God himſelf, was evidently and undeniably 
prov'd to them; this muſt give that Credit and Au- 
thority to all their other Doctrine, that it could be 
no longer withitood or gainſay'd. This therefore is 
the Point which the Apoſtles moſt of all urged, know- 
ing that if they could gain this, all the reſt would fol- 


low of courſe, and that every Man muſt of neceſſity 


be converted to the Belief of the whole Goſpel of 
Chriſt, who was once convinced of his Reſurrection. 
And St. Paul, in his Defence before King Agrippa, 
puts the Queſtion, Ly ſhould it be thought a thing in- 
credible with you, that God ſhould raiſe the, Dead? Ads 
xxvi. 8. which implies, that it is a very unreaſonable 


thing to think, that God cannot raiſe the Dead, and 


that therefore there was all the Reaſon in the World 
to believe that he had rais'd Chriſt. For there was ſo 
great Evidence of his Reſurre&ion, and ſo many Men 
daily witneſs'd it at the peril of their Lives, that if 
their Adverſaries would but allow the thing to be poſ- 
ſible, there could be no Doubt remaining, but that 


Chriſt was indeed rais d from the Dead. 
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The Apoſtle argues, that it is a very abſurd thing 
| to ſay, that God cannot raiſe the Dead. What Rea- 
| ſon could any Man give why God cannot do it? Or 


how durſt any Man ſo limit and confine the Infinite 


| Power of God by his own Notions and Conceptions 
| of things, as to ſay that the Reſu rection of the Dead 


cannot be effected by him? This is unreaſonable and 


| abſurd in the higheſt degree, and therefore it is ma- 


nifeſt that Chriſt 1s riſen, and that there is to be a ge- 


 neral Reſurrection of the Dead, ſince there is no other 


Objection that can lie againſt it, but the Impoſſibility 


of the thing it ſelf. For our Reſurrection 1s aſſerted 


in the Scriptures, as a neceſſary Conſequence of 
Chriſt's Reſurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 20. and his Reſurre- 
ction was ſo well atteſted, that the greateſt Enemies 


to Chriſtianity could not deny the Evidence of the 
Fact, ſuppoſing the thing poſſible ; but they would 


not own it poſſible, that ſuch a thing ſhould be, and 
upon that account rejected all the Eyidence that could 
be produced, as tending only to prove an Impoſſibili- 


ty, and fo not to be regarded. I ſhall therefore ſhew | 


the Poſſibility of the Reſurrection of the Dead, and 


that it is unreaſonable to think it incredible that God 


ſhould: raiſe the Dead. 
If it be incredible, that God ſhould raiſe the Dead, 


it muſt be upon one of theſe two accounts; either be- 


cauſe he cannot, or becauſe he will not do it. For 
what God both can and will do, is ſo far from being 
Incredible, that it is a moſt Undoubted Truth. 
Ther efore I ſhall . | 
Firſt, Prove that God is certainly able to raiſe the 
Dead ; and, 8 : | 
Secondly, That he certainly will do it. 
r. That God is certainly able to raiſe the Dead, is 
a thing credible in it ſelf, and therefore ought to be 
eſteem'd incredible by no ſort of Men whatſoever, 
tho? they have no Knowledge of any Reveal'd Rcligi- 
on, if they have but right Apprehenſions W 
E235 70G, 
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God. No Man can have a true Notion of God, but 
he muſt know that God is a Being of Infinite Power 
and Wiſdom; that he made the World and all things 
therein; that he preſerves and ſuſtains all Creatures, 
and that all things are wholly at his Will and Diſpo- 
ſal, to do with them as he pleaſes ; that nothing can 
oppoſe or reſiſt his Will, or give him the leaſt Hin- 
drancc in any thing which he is pleas'd to undertake. 
How then can it ſeem incredible that God ſhould raiſe 
a Dead Man to Life again, when he at firſt gave him 
his Life? And is it not as eaſy to reſtore it to him, as 
to give it him ar firſt? Might we not as well diſpute 


that it is impoſſible for a Man to be born, as that it is 


impoſſible for him to be rais'd from the Dead, if our 
own Experience did not convince us of that, but not 
of this? God, who gave all that Power and Ability, 
which Natural Cauſes have to produce their Effects, 
may, if he pleaſes, produce the ſame Effects immedi- 
arcly by himſelf. For it is not becauſe he ſtands in 
need of any help from Natural Cauſes, that he has 
appointed them, but becauſe it ſeem'd beſt to his In- 
finite Wiſdom to appoint this Courſe and Order in 
the World. | 1853 SS 
And it is evident even to Natural Reaſon, that 
there muſt have been ſome who were immediately cre- 
ated by God, and were not born of others, as Men 
are ſince, that there muſt have been ſome Firſt Parents, 
ſome, who had no Parents themſelves, but were of 
God's immediate Creation, that there muſt have been 
ſome who were the Firſt of all Mankind, and there- 
fore could be born of no others. Since then Man- mult 
of neceſſity have been firſt form'd by God himſelf; and 
not have come by a Natural Birth into the World; 
it is evident, that God might have made as many Men 
and Women after this manner as he had pleas d; and 
he, who is the Author of our Nature, may act with- 
out it, and as much beyond and above any. Natural 
Powers and Faculties in his, Creatures, as it ſeems beſ 
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to him. And it may as well be thought incredible, 
that God ſhould at firſt make Man, as that he ſhould 
be able to raiſe him up again after Death; for Death 
is only the End of Nature's Power of working, not 
of the Power of God himſelf; who, as he originally 
made the Race of Mankind, ſo he appointed the Na- 
ture of Things, and gave it a ſtinted Power, which 
it cannot exceed ; but his own Power is Infinite, and 


no Bounds can be ſet to it. 


When a Man 1s once dead, Nature has done with 


him, and can never recover him to Life again; for 


God ordain'd at firſt, that according to the Courſe of 
Nature he ſhould only be born, and live here a while; 


not that his Life ſhould be reſtored again to him after 


Death. But he is not ſo confined himſelf, that he 


cannot give Life to the Dead, but has reſery'd this as 


his own Prerogative, and above any thing in Nature's 


power. God, who form'd Adam of the Duſt of the 
Ground, might have form'd all Mankind ſo, if he had 
pleas'd; and he can as eaſily raiſe all Mankind to Lite 


again out of the Duſt, as he made the firſt Man out 
of it. ES | | 

The Atheiſt, one would think, has of all Men 
the leaſt pretence to ſcruple the Reſurrection of the 
Dead, who muſt ſuppoſe that Mankind at firſt ſprung 
out of the Earth as Plants do, by a Spontaneons Pro- 
duction ; - and for him to pretend that the Bodies of 
Men cannot be rais'd to Lite again by an Almighty 
Power, is as unreaſonable, as any thing in Atheiſm it 
ſelf can be. 153 

When at certain Seaſons every Year, we fee things 
receive a New Life, as it were, according to the 
Courſe of Nature, we may well conclude, that if ſo 
ſtrange an Alteration can proceed from Natural Cau- 
ſes, then ſurely God is able to effect that which is 
much more wonderful, and to raiſe even theſe Bodies 
of ours after they are dead and rotten in the Grave, 
to Life again. And ſince the Corn which is ſown in 
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the Earth, is xt quickened except it die, and will not 
revive and grow again and come to Perfection, unleſs 
it be firſt bury'd in the Ground, and undergo great 
Alterations there; it is a fooliſh thing, as the A 

ſtle argues, to doubt of the Reſurrection of the Dead, 
becauſe we cannot underſtand rhe way, and manner of 
it. Let Men anſwer all the Difficulties in Nature, and 
it will be time enough afterwards to diſpute with 
them about a Reſurrection; but when. we are at 2 
loſs about the moſt common and obvious things, it 
muſt be great Preſumption to deny the Reſurrection, 
becauſe we cannot comprehend it ; when alas! what 
is there beſides that we are able to comprehend ?. Will 


- we preſume to ſay that God can do nothing, bnt what 


we underſtand how it may be done; when every thing 
we ſee, may inform us that his Wiſdom is Infinite, 
and his ways paſt finding out ? Indeed, if we underitood 
every thing elſe, there might be ſome pretence to 
ſcruple the Reſurrection, becauſe we do not under- 


ſtand how it ſhall be. But when our Ignorance. is ſo 


notorious in all other things, it is the Heighth of Fol- 
ly and Perverſeneſs, to think our ſelves competent 
Judges of ſuch a Myſtery as this. So far are we from 
being able to make any Eſtimate of God's Power, and: 
ſo far is the Reſurrection from being Incredible, be- 
cauſe there may be Objections made about it, which 
may ſeem unanſwerable; that if no other Anſwer 
could be given, this would be ſufficient, that God can 
do more than we can have the leaſt Thought or Con- 
ception of; and that it is no Argument that he cannot 
do what we cannot conceive how.it ſhould be done. So 
long as there is nothing-contrary to the Divine Na- 
ture in it, nor which implies a Contradiction, the 
Doctrine of the Reſurrection would be very credible 
and certain too, whatever other Objections might be 
urged againſt it; which yet are not in themſelves ſo 


formidable as they may be imagined to be. 


| Wi 
- * 


All the Obje&ions againſt the Reſurrection of the 
Dead are either againſt the Reſurrection of Bodies af- 
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ter their Corruption and Diflolution, or againſt the 
Reſurrection. of the ſame Bodies of Men which they 
had before their Death,. becauſe the Parts of our Bo- 
dies are in a perpetual. Change and Flux here, and at- 
ter Death by ſeveral Accidents, as. by the devouring 
of Humane Bodies by Men, or by Fiſh, or other Crea- 
tures, which are atterwards eaten by Men, it may 


come to paſs that the ſame Parts. which compounded 


one Man's, Body, ſhall: afterwards belong to another's, 
and yet in the Reſurrection. they can belong but to 
one of theſe Bodies, But, 4 þ- 


1. Bodies after their Corruption and the Diffolu» 


tion of the Parts. which: compoſe them may, be reſtored: 
to Life by the Re- union of theſe Parts again. We have 
ſeveral. Iuſtances of this in Natural Philoſophy, that 


Bodies divided into never ſo minute Parts, tho? theſe 


Parts be mix d and confounded with the Parts ofother 


bodies may, by Chymical Operations, be reduced to 


their former State and Condition, and! which is of 
nearer affinity to the Subject in hand, after the Aſhes. 


of a Plant have been ſown in a Garden, fairer and 


larger Plants have ſprung up than had been known of 
that kind in. the: place where the Experiment was 
made. And * Mr. Boyle thinks it ſcarce to be ima- 


gined what. Expedients to reproduce Bodies, à farther 


Diſcovery. of the-Myſteries of Art and. Nature, may lead 
us Mortals to. And much. leſs, ſays he, can our dim 
and narrou Knowledge determine what means, even Phy 


fical ones, the moſt uiſe Author of. Nature, aud abſolute 


Governoxr of: the World, is able to) employ. to bring the 
Reſurrection to paſs. Andiwhere:the Powers of Na- 


ture fail, we know that: Gadiis Infinite, and can want 


no means to effect whatever he pleaſes. 
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Mr. Boyle's Conſideration about the Poſſibility of the Refur- 
rechion, 5 


2. We 
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2. We may rife with the ſame Bodies which we 
have here, notwithſtanding any Change or Flux of 
the Parts of our Bodies while we live, or any Acci- 
dents after Death. It is agreeable to Reaſon, and to 
the Obſervations of Philoſophers and Phyſicians, to 
believe that the Bones and Muſcles, the Tendons and 
Nerves, and all the Eſſential conſtituent Parts of hu- 
mane Bodies, are of ſo firm and ſolid a Subſtance, as 
ro ſuffer little Alteration during our Lives, when 
once they are come to their full growth and propor- 
tion, but to continue the ſame till we die; and the 
15 Alterations which they undergo, before Men come to 
1 their full ſtature, is by addition of Parts, not by the 
my diminution of thoſe wherewith we are born. It ap- 
4b) pears from a late Diſcourſe of ab Learned Phyſician, 
th that Nutrition 1s a ſupply of the Fluid Parts, and that 
1 the proper Subſtance of the Solid Parts ſuffers no Di- 
14 minution, but in ſome extraordinary Caſes, and there- 
| fore can ſtand in no need of Reparation but in ſuch a 
Caſe. For the whole Body is Vaſcular, or made up of 
Veflels and Pipes repleniſhed with their ſeveral Sub- 
ſtances; ſo that in an Atrophy the Fibres become dry, 
and the Nerves and Veſlels are contracted, and ſhrunk, 
for want of the Spirits, and Juices, and Liquors, which 
before filled and diſtended them. But the Solid Parts 
are of ſo durable a Subſtance, that they can ſuffer no 
14 Diminution, but by ſuch Corroſives to diſſolve them, 
Wit as muſt produce Ulcers, and ſuch as would aftect the 
9 Fibres with fo intolcrable Pains, that the Torments of 
H the Stone and Gout would be moderate and eaſie to them; 
ih which, in a Conſumption, would be Univerſal in all Parts 
i of the Body; whereas there is no ſuch Symptom in any 
1 Part; and in the greateſt Conſumptions, the Bones are 
i found to retain their entire Bigneſs ; tho? a piece of 
Bone is ſooner diflolved by a Corroſive Liquor, ſuch as 
Aqua-Fortis, than Muſcular Fibres of equal quantity or- 
N weight. | 2 2 


Dr. Haver's Oſtcolog. ſecond Diſcourſe of Accretion, and a” At 
: | 


Ah. 
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It is wont to be obſerv'd upon this Subject, that 
when the Change of Parts is gradual, and in the courſe 
of ſome Years the Body may ſtill be the ſame, as it 
could not be, if the Change were made all at once. 
A Ship or Houſe remains the ſame, tho” it be never 
ſo often repaired, and tho'the Materials in Succeſſion 
of Time be all or moſt of them renewed : whereas, 
if it ſhould be taken to pieces all at once, and all the 
Materials ſhould be changed, and new Materials of 
the ſame Figure and Dimenſions ſhould be exactly in 
the ſame manner framed and built up together in their 
ſtead, theſe would make another Houſe or Ship, and 
not the ſame that was before. 

But when the Parts which: conſtitute the Humane 
Body, and give it the Denomination of the Body 
of this or that individual Man continue the ſame, 
the ſame Perſon has the ſame Body in his Old Age, 
that he had in his Youth, as truly as he has the 
ſame Body in Sickneſs, which he had in Health ; 
and the ſame under the Languiſhings of a Con- 
ſumption, which he had in his greateſt Vigour 


and Strength. For the Change is only in the varia- 


ble and accidental Parts, which are not neceſſary to 
conſtitute the Body of ſuch a Man; and the neceſſary 
conſtituent Parts (tho they were changed or altered, 
as in ſome very rare caſes they may be) being ſo few 


in Compariſon of the reſt, which make up the Bulk 


of a Man's Body, can hardly be ſuppoſed by the de- 
vouring of Canibals, or by any other Accident to be- 
come the conſtituent Parts of any other Man's Body. 
© Santto;ius, from his Statick Experiments, has obſer- 


| ved, that a very inconſiderable part of what we eat, 


is turned to Nouriſhment ; and from the ſmall pro- 
pc-t:01 which the Neceſſary conſtituent Parts bear to 
L: it, and the unfitneſs of them, as of Bones, Oc. 
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to nouriſh, it may be concluded, that little or nothing 
of that which turns to Nouriſhment, can be ſuppoſed 
to be of thoſe conſtituent Parts; and conſidering. far- 
ther the great Changes which happen in our Bodies 
in the continual Flux of Parts, and the ſmall Propor- 
tion again, which the conſtituent, or neceſſary eſſen- 
tial Parts have to the reſt, we may conclude, (ſuppo- 
fing thoſe Parts as well as others to ſuffer Alteration) 
that it is the greateſt odds, that the conſtituent Parts 
which turn to Nour:ſhment, do not by that Nouriſh- 
ment happen to belong to the conſtituent Parts of the 
Man's Body, whois nouriſhed by them when he comes 
to die. So that if a Man ſhould live wholly upon Hu- 
mane Fleſh, which it is not to be beliey'd that ever any 
Man did, yet it would perhaps be above an Hundred 
to one, whether any conſtituent Part of his Body were 
made up when he died, of the conſtituent Parts of any 
other Man's Body. And beſides, it muſt be granted 
by all, that believe a God and a Providence, that a 
particular Providence may take ſuch effectual care of 
us, as to reſerve to every Man his own Body in all the 


Eſſential Parts of it; the Hairs of our Heads are all num- 
bred; that is, theyare as well known to God, as they 


could be to us, if we had told and numbred them ne- 
ver ſo exactly; and therefore much more the xeceſ- 
fary Parts of us are under his Cognizance and Care. 

Theſe zeceſſary conſtituent Parts then being the ſame, 
God may ſupply the reſt, as he ſhall ſee fitting; and 


the Body will be the ſame after the Reſurre&ion;; that 


it was in this Life, tho' the Bodies of Men at the Re- 
ſurrection muſt ariſe in all the Perfection of an Hu- 
mane Body, and therefore muſt have no part want- 


ing: For if any part of an Humane Body ſhould be 


wanting, they would not have all the perfe&ion of 
ſuch a Body, tho* they ſhould be never fo perfect in 


all the Parts which they be ſuppoſed to have. For it 
2 Man having but one Eye, or one Ear, ſhould be able 


to fee or hear with that one better than ever any * 
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did with two, yet it would ſtill be a defect in his Bo- 


dy to want an Eye, or an Ear. | | 

All the uſes of any one part of our Bodies are not 
perhaps yet fully known, and the Dependence which 
one part has upon another may be ſuch, as that it may 
be requiſite that thoſe Parts ſhould be raiſed for their 


relative uſefulneſs , which may ſeem to have no pro- 


per uſe of their own after the Reſurrection. The 


Sight is a Senſe which may be capable of Improve- 
ments beyond what we now are able to conceive, as 
we may conclude from the Improvements which have 
been made by the help of Microſcopes and Teleſcopes. 
And who knows, but that in the Glorified State our 
Eyes ſhall have that Perfection, as to be able to dif- 


cern the Contexture and Motions, and the whole 
| Frame of thoſe Pure, Spiritual and Caleſtial Bodies, 
and then thoſe Parts, which now to the naked view, 
and much more, when diſcerned thro' Microſcopes, 
| cauſe ſo much Admiration, will be ſtill much more 


admirable to behold , when they are thoroughly ſeen 
and fully underſtood by us; and to want thoſe Parts 
which may ſeem to be then no longer of any uſe, 


| would be to want one great Argument of our 


Praiſe of God in the contemplation of his Wonderful 


Works. : 


But this is mentioned only to ſhew that an ordina- 


| ry Fancy, if it be allowed to take the Liberty which 
| ſome have done upon this Subject, might eaſily pro- 


poſe as probable Reaſons in Defence of the Received 
Doctrines, as can be framed againſt them. The 4 Au- 
thor of the Anſwers to the Orthodox amongſt the Works 
of Juſtin Martyr, ſays, that ſome Parts of our Bodies, 
tho” they will then have no direct uſefulneſs, yet will 
be raiſed at the laſt Day, to be Memorials to us of the 
Wiſdom of God in that uſe which we had of them in 
this Life. And © St. Auſtin ſays, that the Glory of 
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God will be magnified, in that he will have freed thoſe 
Members from the Corruption to which they were 
ſabje& here. However, it ought to ſuffice Chriſtians 
that our Bodies ſhall be like to Chriſt's Body, and 


therefore ſhall have the full perfection and proporti- 


on of all the Parts conſtituting an Humane Body, as 
his Body had after his Reſurrection. Wie know that we 


all be like him, 1 John iii. 2. and as for any thing far- 


ther, it will be time enough to know it at the Reſur- 


rection. | 


II. It is not only credible and reaſonable to believe 
that God can, but likewiſe that he will raiſe the Dead. 
The Revelation of his Will in his Holy Word, ought 
to. put this beyond Diſpute among Chriſtians. But 


beſides, it appears to be requiſite from the Nature 


of Man, conſiſting of Soul and Body, that there 
ſhould be a Reſurrection of the Body; it is fit that 
the Man ſhould be puniſhed that ſinned, and that the 
Man who lived well here, and ſuffered for Righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, ſhould be rewarded for it. But if the Soul 
only be puniſhed, or the Soul only be rewarded, the 
Man is not rewarded or puniſhed ; for the Soul is but 
part of the Man, but Soul and Body together make 
up the whole Man, and therefore it is requiſite that 
the Soul and Body ſhould be re- united. For we muſt all 
appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt , that every one 
may receive the things done in his Body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. 
For this Reaſon it is requiſite, that the Soul ſhould be 
again united to the ſame Body ; otherwiſe the Soul 
and Body would conſtitute a Man, but not the ſame 
Man that was before, the Body not being the ſame; 
for it muſt be the ſame Soul and the ſame Body that 
make the ſame Man. As in Adam all die, even ſo in 
Chriſt ſhall all be made alive, 1 Cor. xv. 22. the ſame 
Body therefore that died in Adam is to be made alive. 


in Chriſt; who ſhall change, or * transform our vile 
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ſubdue all things unto himſelf, Philip. iii. 21. 
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Body, that it may be faſhioned like unts his glorious Bo- 
dy, according to the working,, whereby he 1s able even to 
Chriſt 
himſelf roſe with the ſame Body that was Crucified, 
and we are to be like him at the Reſurrection, and to 
have our Bodies changed into the likeneſs of his Glo- 
rious Body. When we read, that at the Reſurrection, 
All that are in the Graves, ſhall hear the Voice of the Son 
of Man, and ſhall come forth, John v. 28, 29. and that 
the Sea will give up the Dead which were in it, Rev. 
xx. 13. How 1s it poſſible to underſtand this of any 
thing, but of the ſame Bodies which died? And in- 
deed, if a New Body were aſſumed, how could it be a 
Reſurrection? Which implies the Riſing again of that 
Body, which, after the Separation of the Soul, was 
buried in the Grave; and otherwiſe, as it is uſually 
argued, one Body may be puniſhed for the Sins com- 
mitted, in another. „ 

If it be ſaid, that the Body is only the Inſtru- 
ment of Senſation to the Soul, but is it ſelf capable of 
none, and therefore muſt be uncapable of Rewards 
or Puniſhments. It may perhaps be Anſwered, that 
this is more than can be abſolutely concluded from 
the Notions of Modern Philoſophy againſt the gene- 
ral Senſe of Mankind, and the Philoſophy of all for- 
mer Ages. However, the Body being unable to de- 


termine it ſelf in its Senſations, if it have any of its 


own; I confeſs, I cannot think this Argumenr fit to 
be inſiſted upon, in as much as no Actions can be ca- 
pable of Rewards or Puniſnments, but ſuch as proceed 
from Choice. | „ 

But it muſt be acknowledged, that the Soul may be 
capable of more Happineſs or Miſery, when re- united 
to the Body, than in its ſeparate ſtate. For beſides 
the Anguiſh, or the Peace and Joy of Mind, beſides 
its own Reflections, and its proper Operations, which 
the Soul is capable of in a ſtate of Separation from the 
Body; it is capable of being affected with Senſa- 
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tions, which ariſe from its Union with the Body. 
And that theſe may be anſwerable to what a Man's 
Actions in this Life have been, the Soul muſt be uni- 
ted to the ſel-ſame Body, fo diſpoſed and qualified 
to affect the Soul as it was in this Life, only with in- 


finitely greater , more exquiſite and more laſting de- 


grees of Pain, or of Joy and Satisfaction; yet with- 
out any mixture of groſs and ſenſual Pleaſures in the 
Righteous, but only ſuch as are ſuitable to ſpiritual 


Bodies. And this diſpoſition of Body depends upon 


the vertuous or vicious Actions and Habits of Men 
here ; for a Body, by vicious Practices and Cuſtoms, 
prone to raging and furious Paſſions, inſatiable Ap- 
petites, and tormenting Inclinations and Deſires, 
(without any thing to gratifie or aſſuage them ). muſt 


have quite another effect upon a Soul, than a Body 


ſubdued to the mild, and calm, and obedient Temper 
of Religion and Vertue. And tho* God could by his 
Almighty Power form another Body to that Frame 
and Diſpoſition, which the Body of any patrticular 
Man was in, when his Soul departed. out of it; yet it 
doth not ſeem agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs and 
Purity, by his immediate Power, to frame a New 


Body to the depraved Temper and Inclinations of a | 


vicious Man. The Soul ſeems to have a natural Ap- 
titude and Tendency implanted in it, to a Union with 
its own Body: from whence elſe proceeds that great 


Reluctancy to a Separation from it? And we are fo 


little acquainted with the Union of the Soul and Body, 
that for ought we know, a Soul can be united only 
to its proper Body. The Truth is, we know nothing 
of theſe Matters, but from the Scriptures; all beſides 
is only Conjecture. But the Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures is probable even to our Reaſon, tho” indeed it 
ought to over-rule Reaſon, eſpecially in things which 


are ſo obſcure, and fo little underſtood by us. God 


has declared, that he will raiſe theſe Bodies to Life 


again at the Day of Judgment; and whatever we _ 
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| think of it, to him all things are alike eaſie; it is as 
| caſie for him to do, as to ſay it. 
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| 07 the Reaſons why Chriſt did not ſhew himſelf 


to all the People of the Jews after his Reſur- 


reftion. 


, 


T. Peter ſpeaking of Chriſt's Reſurrection, ſays, 
Him God raiſed up the third Day, aud jhewed him 


| openly, not 10 all the People, but unto Witneſſes choſen 


before of God, even to us, who did eat and driltk with him, 
after he roſe from the Dead, Acts x. 40, 41. After 


his Reſurrection he was ſhewn openly, but not to all 


the People; he was ſeen in a plain and open manner, 


yet not ſo publickly, as to make all the People wit- 


neſſes of his Reſurrection. The Will and good Plea- 


| {ure of God is a {ſufficient Reaſon to us of all his Acti- 


ons, eſpecially in Acts of Mercy: For it would be 
a ſtrange Return made but to a Man for any Fa- 
vour received, to be captious and quarrelſome about 
the manner of his beſtowing it, inſtead of being grate- 
tal to him for it. But beſides this general Reaſon, 
which ought to be of force with us in all caſes, there 
are Reaſons peculiar to the preſent caſe, whereby we 
may be able to give an account of it, even according 


to our own apprehenſions of things. 


I. There are Reaſons peculiar to this Diſpenſation 
of Chriſt's Reſurrection; why Chriſt ſhould not ſhew 
himſelf to all the People, after he was riſen from the 
Dead. | | 
II. It had not been ſuitable to the other Diſpenſa- 
tons of God towards Mankind tor him to do it. 


III. Great 
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HI. Great Numbers of the Fews were given over 


to hardneſs of Heart, and would not have believed, 


tho* they had ſeen Chriſt after his Reſurrection. 
IV. If they had believed, their Converſion had not 
been a greater proof of the Truth of his Reſurrection, 
than their Unbelief has been. | 
V. The Power of his Reſurrection manifeſted in 
the Miraculous Gifts beſtowed upon the Apoſtles, 
was as great a Proof of his Reſurrection, as the Per- 
fonal Appearance of our Saviour himſelf could have 
been. | . | 
I. There are Reaſons peculiar to this Diſpenſation 
of his Reſurrection, why Chriſt fhould not ſhew him- 
| ſelf to all the People after he was riſen from the Dead. 
_ Chriſt, after his Reſurrection, was to act according to 
the Majeſty of the Divine Nature, not according to 
the Infirmities and Condeſcenſion of the Humane; the 
time of his converfing with Men was at an end at his 
Death, and then another method and manner of Diſ- 
penſation was ro begin; he was then to converſe on- 
ly with his particular Friends and Favourites, to ſa- 
tisfie them of his Reſurrection, and to inſtruc and 
enable them both by their Doctrine and Miracles to 
latisfie others. It could not be ſuitable to the Dig- 
nity of his Majeſty, which he had aſſumed after his 
Reſurrection, to ſubmit himſelf to the Cenſures of 
his Enemies; he had ſuffered enough from them al- 
ready in the ſtate of his Humiliation, and muſt he ne- 
ver be above the Suſpicion and Scrutiny of their Ma- 
lice? Shall not his Reſurrection free him from it? 
When they ſaw him hanging upon the Croſs, they 
cry d out with upbraiding and inſolent Scorn, that 
they would believe in him, if he would come down 
from thence; but neither did they deſerve ſuch a Mi- 
racle to be wrought at their Pleaſure, who thus call'd 
for it, nor was it ſuitable to the Divine Diſpenſation, 


that it ſhould be wrought. It was neither fitting that | 


he ſhould ſave himſelf from Death, nor that he ſhould 
| appear 
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appear to them aſter he was riſen from the Dead. 


He was to die for our Redemption, and as we had 


wanted the Argument from his Reſurrection for the 


Truth of our Religion, if he had come down from 
the Croſs; ſo, if he had appear d to all the Jews, we 
had wanted other Evidence; which, as I ſhall ſhew, 
at leaſt amounts to all the Proot which that could have 


given. | 3535 
In the ſtate of his Humiliation, our Saviour was 


pleas'd to ſuffer himſelf to be expoſed to the contradi- 


dion of Sinners, and to all their Affronts and Injuries ; 


but when this their Hour and the Power of Darkneſs was 


once paſt, they were to ſee him no more, but with 


Confuſion of Face, and Terrour of Mind; yet his 
Mercy was ſtill the ſame towards them ; one of the 


greateſt Perſecutors was converted by a Voice from 
Heaven, the Son of Man ſpeaking to him from thence, 
that he might be the happy Inſtrument in the Con- 


verſion of others, and a Pattern to them of the long- 


ſuffering of Chriſt,” 1 Tim. i. 16. But his Manifeſtati- 
on of himſelf to St. Paul at his Converſion, was with 
dreadful Awe and Majeſty, not in that mild and gra- 
cions Glory, in which he was ſeen by St. Stephen; and 
it is reſery'd for thoſe who perſecuted and pierced him, 


to look upon him with Conſternation and Anguiſh at 


the Laſt Day, Rev. i. 7. 

II. It had not been ſuitable to the other Diſpenſati- 
ons of God towards Mankind for Chriſt to be ſhewn 
openly to all the People. God might work ſuch aſto- 
niſhing Miracles, and ſtrike ſuch Terrours into the 
Minds of Men, as to make it impoſſible for any one 
to doubt of his Exiſtence, or of the Truth of his 
Word; but he doth not all which he can do, but what 
he in his Wiſdom ſees fit to be done; he doth not 
uſe all the Means which ſome Men may conceit he 
might uſe, but leaves Men without excuſe, and then 
requires their Faith and Obedience at their peril. To 
imagine that Chriſt ſhould have appear'd promiſcu- 
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ouſly unto all, 1s as unreaſonable, as to ſuppoſe that 


God ſhould communicate himſelf to all alike, or that 


he ſhould have ſpoken from Heaven to Men without 


the Meſſage and Miniſtry of his Prophets. For when 
Chriſt was riſen from the Dead, he was no longer to 


act hke a Mortal Man, bur as in his Glorify'd State, 
as our Lord and King, and as God in our Humane 


Nature, now no longer ſubject to any of its Imperfe- 
Eons; and therefore he was no more to come him- 
ſelf to the People, as he had done in the ſtate of his 


Humiliation, but to ſend his Apoſtles and Diſciples a- 
mong them, as he had betore his Incarnation ſent the 
Prophets. Z bes 
III. Great Numbers of the Jews were given up to 
Hardnefs of Heart, and would not have believ'd, tho' 
they had ſeen Chriſt after his Reſurrection. Thoſe, 
who when they had ſeen our Saviour's Miracles, had 
vilify'd them, and blaſphem'd the Holy Ghoſt, by 


-whom they were wrought, had their Hearts hardned, 
that ſeeing they might ſee and not perceive, and be con- 


verted. And of this number the Chief-Prieſts and El- 
ders muſt be ſappos'd to be, who hired the Soldiers 
to contradict and ſtifle the Belief of his Reſurrection 
with a falſe Story of their own Invention. The Chict- 
Prieſts before had conſulted to put Lazarus to Death, 
when he was undeniably known to have been rais'd 
from the Grave, John x11. 10. So far were they from 
being brought to a Belief in Chriſt by the Sight of 
Lazarus, that they fully verity'd that Saying, that 
there are ſome, who vill not believe, though one roſe 


from the Dead. Lazarus was ſhewn openly to all the 


People, and * liv'd among them for many Years after 
he had been reſtored to Lite again, when he had been 


Dead four Days; and they would not believe, tho 


they ſaw and convers'd with him, but were the more 
enraged at it; Chriſt himſelf therefore, after his Re- 
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ſurrection, did not vouchſafe them his Preſence, but 
uſed other Means which were more proper; one 
whereof was this, that the Graves were opei'd, and 
many bodies of Saints which ſlept aroſe, and came out of 
the graves after his reſurrection, and went into the holy 
City and appeared unto many, Matth. xxvii. 33. 

IV. If the 7eus had believ'd in Chriſt, their Conver- 
ſion had not been a greater Proof of the Truth of his 
Reſurrection, than their Unbelief has been. Their 
Stubbornneſs and Hardneſs of Heart was foretold by 
the Prophets, with their Diſperſion, and the Deſtru- 
ction of Jeruſalem; and the Propagation of the Goſpel 
(according to the Prediction likewiſe of the Prophets) 
in ſo miraculous a manner, not only at a diſtance, but 
in Judea, and in Jeruſalem it ſelt, notwithſtanding all 
the Oppoſition which the Jews could make, gave as 
great a Teſtimony to it, as their Favour and Protecti- 
on could have done. And therefore it was juſt with 
God rather to leave them to the Hardneſs of their 
own Hearts, .than to uſe ſuch farther Methods with 
them, as were unſuitable to the Divine Diſpenſation 
in the Myſtery of our Redemption, and would either 
have only hardned them to a greater degree, or at 
leaſt would not have prov'd more effectual towards 
the Manifeſtation of the Truth of the Golpel. L 

V. The Power of Chriſt's Reſurrection manifeſted 
in the miraculous Gifts beſtow'd upon the Apoſtles, 
was as great a Proof of his Reſurrection, as the Per- 
ſonal Apearance of our Saviour himſelf could have 
been. Our Saviour ſhew'd himſelf to Miineſſes choſen 
before of God, to be Mitneſſes of all things which he did, 
both in the Land of the Jews, and in Jeruſalem, Acts x. 
39, 41. theſe Men knew his Lite and Doctrine, they 
had been inſtructed by him, and had forſaken all for 
him, and according to his Promiſe were endued with 
Power from on high, to enable them to teſtify to the 
whole World, that they. had not only ſeen him, but 
had often convers'd with him after he roſe from the 
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Dead. And one of their chief Qualifications was, 
that they were but a few poor and 1gnorant Men, 
without Force or Folicy, without any Art or Contri- 
vance ; they could tell a plain Truth, but could nei- 
their feign nor diſſemble; if they had been more in 
number, the Converſion of the World had been ſa 


much the leſs miraculous; and they were not choſen . 


out of the Scribes and Elders, who had been uſed to 


Artifices and Falſhood, but had them all along their 
Enemies, and oppoſed to their Craft and Power an 


honeſt Simplicity of Mind, that neither knew what 
belong'd to Deceit, nor fear'd any in ſo good a Cauſe; 


nor were they in the leaſt diſcourag'd to ſee their own 
and all other Nations againſt them. God had choſen 
the Fooliſh things of the World to confound the Wiſe ; and 
God had choſen the Weak things of the World to confound 
the things which are mighty, 1 Cor. i. 27. 

— Theſe Men, under all Neceſſities, and Perſecutions, 
and Dangers, and Torments, both Living and Dy- 
ing, witneſs'd that they had ſeen Chriſt alive after he 
had been crucify'd ; and tho' they were but very few 
in compariſon of their Enemies, yet confider'd as Wit- 
neſſes, they were many, for he was ſeen by above five 
hundred at once, which is a vaſt number in any matter 
of Evidence; and if ſo many Men be not a ſufficient 
Teſtimony, no number of Men could have been. 
That which is demonſtrated but in one way, is as cer- 
rain as if it were demonſtrable in never ſo many Me- 
thods; and he who ſees a thing plainly with his two 
Eyes, may be as ſure of it, as if he had never ſo ma- 
ny Eyes to ſee it withal. I is written in the Law of 


Moſes, that the Teſtimony of two Men is true, or credi- 
ble, and to be rely'd upon for Truth, John viii. 17. 


and it is the Law and Practice of all Nations to con- 
tent themſelves with a ſmall number of ſufficient Wit- 
neſſes in proof of the moſt important Affairs. And 
if theſe Witneſſes choſen before of God ſpoke, and acted, 
and ſuffer d, as no Men would or could have done, if 

they 
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they had not been well aſſured of what they teſtity'd, 
and aſſiſted from above in preaching the Goſpel; the 
Truth of the Reſurrection of Chriſt is as infallibly 
deliver d to us by their Teſtimony, as it could have 
been by the Teſtimony of never ſo many more: For 
all that never ſo many others could have done, would 
have been but the ſame thing over again, which theſe 
Men certify'd by many infallible Proofs ; and what is 
once. infallibly 3 is as certain, as if all the 
World ſhould agree in declaring it. Ir is nor the 
Number of Witneſſes, but the Character and Qualifi- 
cations of the Perſons, and the Evidence it ſelf, in its 
full Force and Circumſtance: which are chiefly to be 
regarded in Matters of this Nature. If butatew Men 
can make it ſufficiently appear, as the Apoſtles did, 
by undeniable Miracles, that what they ſay is true, 
and that God himſelf confirms the Truth of it, they 
then appeal to every Man's own. Senſes, before whom 
they work their Miracles, and make every one that 
ſees them a Witneſs to the Truth of their Doctrine; 
God himſelf bears witneſs to it, and the Jews might 
have ſaid in this, as they did in a very different Cale, 
What need we any farther Witneſſes? for we our ſelves 
have heard of. their own mouths, in the miraculous Gift 
of Tongues, or ſeen it with our own Eyes, inthe ma- 
ny wonderful Werks which were continually wrought 
in the moſt publick manner, in Teſtimony of the Re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt. j 
Our Blefled Saviour therefore gave as full Proof of 
his Reſurrection, as if he had appear d in the Tem- 
ple, or in the midſt of Jeruſalem, to the whole Peo- 
ple of the Jews. For this had not been more effectual 
to the Converſion of moſt of them, nor more ſufficient 
to evidence the Truth of the Goſpel, than his Ap- 
pearance to his Diſciples was; and if the Jews had u- 
nanimouſly believ'd, it could not have contributed 
more to convince Men of the Truth of the Reſurrecti- 
on, than their Unbelief has done; he ſent his Apo- 
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ſtles with a miraculous Power, as convincing as his 
own Appearance could have been; and all things con- 
ſider' d, the Jeus afford us as full Evidence in behalf 
of the Goſpel, by oppoſing it, as they could have 
done by their Compliance with it. And ſince we 
have ſufficient Teſtimony to reſolve our Faith into the 
Divine Veracity, the Certainty is the ſame, whether 
the Witneſſes he more or fewer, becauſe it depends 
upon the Veracity of God, which is always the ſame, 
whatever the means be, by which our Faith is reſoly'd 


C 


AP. KXEX. 

Of the Forty Days in which Chrift remain d 
upon Earth after his Neſurrection, and of 
the manner of his Aſcenſion. 


UR Bleſſed Saviour had certify'd his Diſciples 

of his Reſurrection in ſuch a manner, as to- give 

them many infallible Proofs of it, or elle it is impoſſible 
for any thing to be infallibly proved ; and that which 
is chiefly to be conſider'd in this matter is, that he 
was ſeen by them not once but often, not for a ſhort 
time, or at a haſty Interview, but for forty days toge- 


ther, and then he perform'd the common Actions of 


Humane Life, he did eat and drink with them, and diſ- 
cours'd with them of the things relating to his King- 
dom. To whom alſo he ſhewed himſelf alive after his Paſ- 
fron by many infallible Proofs, being ſeen of them forty 
days, and ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the King- 
dom of God, Acts i. 3. That which J here deſign is, 
to make ſome Obſervations upon the Converſation 
that our Saviour had- with his Diſciples, during the 
Forty days between his Reſurrection and his Aſcenſi- 


on, and upon the manner of his leaving them, when 


he aſcended into Heaven. | 
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I. The Scriptures acquaint us that our Saviour was 


ſeen of his Diſciples Forty Days, or that he vouchſa- 
fed them his Preſence the greateſt part of that time 


3 


which he remain d upon Earth after his Reſurrection. 


But in what manner all that time was ſpent with them, 
we are no where told; which is no Wonder, if we 
conſider how much of his former Life is conceal'd 
from us. | 

In the Scriptures, which are written for our Inſtru- 
ction, and in the plaineſt and ſincereſt manner in the 
World to inform us of all things neceſſary to our Sal- 
vation, we have nothing taken notice of for Oſten- 
tation nor for Ornament, but many things omitted 
in the Life of Chriſt, which are thought needful in 
Humane Authors, to make up a compleat Hiſtory. 
We have no more mention'd of his Parentage than 
was neceſſary to make it evident that he was deſcended 
from David, and born of a Virgin, . as the Prophets 
had foretold of him. When he was born, we read 
that the Shepherds and the Wiſe-men came to wor- 
ſhip him; that he was circumcis d, that he was 
brought to Jeruſalem to be preſented to the Lord, and 
that he was carry'd into Zgypt to avoid Her: d's Cru- 


elty; and hereby known Prophecies were fulfilb'd. 


Afterwards he was brought to Nazareth upon the 
Death of Herod, and from that time we read no more 
of him, till the Twelfth Year of his Age, when he 
diſputed with the Doctors in the Temple. And then 
we aretold, that he went down to Nazareth, and was 


ſubject to his Mother, and to Joſeph ; and in general 


terms, that he increaſed in Wiſdom and Stature, and in 
favour with God aud Man; as it was before ſaid of him, 
that he grew and waxed ſtrong in Spirit, filled with Wiſdom, 


and the grace of God was upon him, Luke ii. 40, 52. The 


next time we read any thing of him, is when he was 
about Thirty Years of Age, and came to John to be 
Baptized. ' 29 

Thus 
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Thus, not only during his Infancy and Childhood 


there is little related of our Bleſſed Saviour, but his 
riper Years are paſſed: over in ſilence; in all which 


time, we may be ſure that there was no Speech or 
Action of ſo Divine a Perſon, but what well deſerved 
the obſervation of all that knew him, and was more 


worthy of mention in Hiſtory, than all the renown» 


ed Adventures and Exploits, or than the Wiſe or 
Witty Sayings which adorn the Lives of the Greateſt 
among the Sons of Men. But Modeſty, Humility, and 
2 Contempt of the Praiſe of Men, were ſome of the 


| =_ and uſeful Doctrines in which he came to in- 


ruct Mankind; and he could not do this more effe- 
ctually than by his own Example, in leading a mean 
and obſcure Life, little known or taken notice of in 
the World, *till two or three Years before he was to 
leave it by a cruel and infamous Death. He did not 
chuſe to ſpend his time in places of Publick Reſort 
and Converſe ; and when he diſputed in the Tem- 
ple, yet nothing of the Particulars is mentioned. This 
obſcure and unknown Perſon was to rebuke and con- 


trol the Pride and Vanity of the Popular Scribes and 


Phariſees. 7 | 

And after he had appeared in the World, very 
much of his Lite was ſpent in privacy and retirement; 
not many of his Diſcourſes are delivered down to us, 
and the greateſt part of his Actions are omitted. For 
if they had been all written and deſcribed in their ſe- 
veral Circumſtances, many Volumes muſt have been 
taken up in the Narrative of them ; inſomuch that 
St. John ſuppoſes, that even the World it ſelf could not 


have contained the Books that ſhould have been written, 


John xxi. 25. that is, as we might expreſs it in our 
Language, he did a world of things more than theſe, 


which are related of him; and in the ſame ſenſe of 


the Word, St. James ſays, that the Tongue is a world 
of Iniquity, James iii. 6. The meaning of St. * 
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that hardly any words could expreſs how many other 
things were done by our Saviour, beſides thoſe which 
he had ſet down. Chriſt might have employed ſome 
accurate Hiitorian to compoſe the Annals of his whole 
Lite with the greateſt exactneſs imaginable ; but he 
was pleaſed to be repreſented to the World, very im- 
perfectly, by ſuch as knew nothing of what belong- 


ed to the writing Hiſtory, any farther than to be able 


to tell the ſtrict and neceſſary Truth. The Evange- 
liſts wrote his Life with the ſame Humility with which 


he lived. | RN | | 
And it is obſervable, that when St. Jahn ſays, that 


there were ſo many other things which Jeſus did, he 


ſpeaks with relation to the things done by him after 


his Reſurrection, having juſt before given an account 
of what our Saviour had ſaid to St. Peter. And ſo in 
the foregoing Chapter , when St. John has declared 
how our Saviour certified St. Thomas of the Truth of 
his Reſurrection, he adds, And many other Signs truly 
did Jeſus in the preſence of his Diſciples, which are nos 
written in this Book; but theſe are written, that ye might 
believe, that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that 
believing, ye might have Life through his Name, John 
xx. 30, 31. So that we are acquainted with no more 
than was neceſſary, of what paſs'd between our Sa- 
viour and his Diſciples after his Reſurrection, the 
reſt concerns us not to know; it was for their inſtru- 
ction and enconragement in their Duty, and they were 
empower'd to teach and inſtruct us. We know, that 


beginning at Moſes and all the Prophets, he expounded un- 


to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himſelf, 
Luke xxiv. -27. but we are no where told what were 
the Particulars of his Expoſition ; only we are ſure, 
that the Apoſtles in their Explications of the Old 
Teſtament followed the Interpretations which he had 
given, We read that he was ſeen of them forty days, 
and ſpoke of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 
From whence we may conclude, that the time between 


the 
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the Reſurrection and the Aſcenſion of Chriſt, was 
chiefly ſpent in comforting and inſtructing them, and 
in expounding to them the Scriptures concerning his 
Paſſion and Reſurrection, and the coming of the Holy 
Ghoſt after his Aſcenſion. 

St. Paul mentions, that he was ſeen by above Five 
tundred Brethren at once, of whom the greater part were 
then ſtill alive to teſtifie the truth of what he ſaid, 
1 Cor. xv. 6. tho' this particular, however remark- 
able, is omitted by the Evangeliſts; for they relate 
things juſt as they ſaw it needful upon every occa- 
ſion, and ſince they ſaid enough to convince Men, 
they were not careful to ſay all that might be ſaid, 
they were ready to die in teſtimony of what they de- 
| livered, and daily wrought Miracles to confirm it; 
and therefore were not ſolicitous to lay together all 
the Particulars, or to put them into any exact Order 
and Method ; they declared what they knew, and their 


Miracles proved it, and they depended not upon ſuch 


| Niceties as Humane Proofs have need of. 
Wie may reaſonably conclude then, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſilence of the Sacred Writers, that when Chriſt 
had once fully manifeſted himſelf to his Diſciples, and 
ſatisfied them in his Reſurrection, the reſt of the time 
till his Aſcenſion was moſt of it ſpent with them in 
Divine Diſcourſes for their Inſtruction and Comfort; 
fuch as thoſe are which we read in the Evangeliſts, 
one of whom declares, that a full account of all that 
aſs'd between him and his Diſciples was more than 
could well be expreſs'd. That happy time was em- 
ploy'd in pure and ſpiritual Joys and Contemplations, 
in forming and preparing them for the Reception of 
the Holy Ghoſt. _ | 
As ſoon as Mary Magdalen knew our Lord after 
his Reſurrection, ſhe fell at his Feet to worſhip him, 
and would touch his ſacred Body, Matth. xxv1u. 9. 
John xx. 17. For this Reaſon perhaps too, as well 


as out of Devotion to him, that ſhe might be able to 
give 
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give the Apoſtles the better account of his being riſen 
again. But he forbad her, ſaying, Touch me not, for 
Jam not yet aſcended to my Father, and then ſends her 
to his Diſciples, to his Brethren, as he with infinite 


Love and Condeſcenſion ſtyles them. He was not yet 


aſcended, * or was not then about to aſcend, but to 
ſtay many Days upon Earth, and there would be 
time enough for her nearer approaches to him; either 
for the encreaſe and confirmation of her Faith, or for 
her Acknowledgment and Adoration. The Meſſage 
with which ſhe was now ſent, was of great impor- 
tance, in which no delay was to be uſed; and in ſuch 
caſe no Man was to be ſaluted by the way, 2 King. iv. 
29. Luk. x. 4. After his Reſurrection, Chriſt made 
himſelf known to his Diſciples by degrees, and by ſe- 
veral Appearances to them at diſtant times, in divers 


places, and in different manners; he ſuffered them to 


doubt of that great Article of our Faith for a while, 
that he might overcome their Unbelief, and extort a 
Conviction from them by ſuch means, as that no Man, 
unleſs he would be very unreaſonable and obſtinate, 
ſhould pretend any cauſe to doubt of it afterwards. 
But when he had throughly convinc'd them of his Re- 
ſurrection, we may conclude from what we read of 
his converſing with them, that from that time, he ad- 
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mitted them to a freer and more intimate Communi- 


on with himſelf, and diſcourſed with them in the moſt 


mild, and gracious, and inſtructive manner, of all 
which it concerned them to know pertaining to his 
Kingdom, or which they were capable then of know- 
ing, before the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt ; ſometimes 
perhaps vouchſafing his Preſence to one, and ſome- 
times to others of them, and moſt commonly to them 
all together, when they were aſſembled, as we find 


they generally were. And when he withdrew himſelf, 


it was becauſe their mortal ſtate would not bear a con- 
ſtant and uninterrapted Attendance for ſo long a time 
upon their Bleſſed Maſter ; and becauſe it was requiſite, 


that they by degrees ſhould be accuſtomed to endure 


his Abſence, and to walk by Faith, not by Sight ; and at- 


ter his Aſcenſion, the Holy Ghoſt, the Comforter, did 


not immediately come upon his departure from them, 
but their Faith was to be exerciſed in the expectation 
of him for the ſpace of Ten Days, and then his Pro- 
miſe was to be fulfilled in the fitteſt and moſt proper 
Seaſon, on the Feaſt of Pentecoſt. 

In few words, Chriſt was ſeen (f them, ſays the Scrip- 
ture, forty Days, which implies, that theſe, for the 
moſt part, were ſpent in his Preſence; and we are in 
the ſame place told how this time was employ'd, in 
ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 
But when he withdrew himſelf from his Diſciples, he 
might have ſuch attendance of Saints, and Angels, as 
he had before in his ſtate of Humiliation, at his Tranſ- 
figuration, and in the Wilderneſs. 5 

II. We may obſerve the manner how our Saviour 
left his Diſciples, when he aſcended from them in- 
to Heaven. He had before prepared them to ex- 
pe& his Aſcenſion; for beſides what he had ſaid to 
them before his Death, immediately upon his Reſur- 
rection he ſent this Meſſage to his Diſciples by Mary 


Magdalen, Go to my Brethren, and ſay unto them, I a- | 
ſcend unto my Father, and your Father, and to my Goa, 
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ſeems, that he would at this time have reſtored again 


the Kingdom to Iſrael, and did not think he would 
have left them, before that, which they ſo much de- 


fired, had been accompliſhed. However, taking his 


leave of them, he commanded them that they ſhould not 


depart from Jeruſalem, but wait for the Promiſe of the 


Father, which, Jays he, ye have heard of-me. And whilſt 
he was giving them repeated Aſſurances that this Pro- 
miſe ſhould be moſt effectually fulfilled , while they be- 
held, he was taken up, and a Cloud received him out of 
their fight; he was not ſnatch'd away from them by 
a ſwift and violent motion, like Elijah, and carried up 
in a fiery Chariot, which might dazle their ſight, that 
they could not diſcern him in his Aſcent, but he was 
lifted up and removed from them leiſurely, and by 


degrees; they Jooked ſtedfaſtly towards Heaven as he vent 


up, by a viſible and eaſie motion, and they had a clear 
view of him, till at laſt a Cloud received him out of their 
ght. It is probable, that all the Diſciples to the Num- 
ber of about an hundred and twenty, mentioned, Acts 1. 
15. were preſent to behold the Aſcent of our Saviour. 
The b Apoſtle St. Thaddeus declared, tho this (as well 
as many other things) is not inſerted into the Scrip- 
tures, that a great multitude of the Saints and Hea- 
venly Hoſt went up with him; we read of the Ap- 
pearance of two Angels upon this Occaſion, who ac- 
quainted the Diiciples, that this ſame Jeſus, whom they 
had thus evidently ſeen, taken up from them into Heaven, 
ſhould jo come in like manner, as they had ſeen him go into 
Heaven. And St. Paul informs us, that the manner of 
his coming at the laſt Day, will be with all his Saints, 


t Theſſ. iii. 13. with his mighty Angels, or the Angels of 


his Power, 2 Theſ. i. 7. St. Jude, that he will come 
with ten thouſands of his Saints, Jude, ver. 14. and our 
Saviour himſelf, that 40 the holy Angels will attend him, 
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Matth. xxv. 31. From whence we may conclude, ac- 
cording to the Account of St. Thaddeus, that the Ho- 
ly Angels and Saints viſibly attended him in his A- 
ſcenſion. 

The Diſciples were all much ſurprized at a thing 
ſo wonderful, and food gazing up into Heaven after him, 
till they were certified not only by their own Senſes, 
but by the Meſſage of the Angels, that he was gone 
from them into Heaven, no more to be expected 
from thence, till the Day of Judgment. 

We have therefore the plaineſt and fulleſt Evidence 
that can be deſired, both of the Reſurrection and Aſ- 
cenſion of our Saviour. He ſhewed himſelf alive to his 
Diſciples, after his Paſſion, by many infallible Proofs; 
he was ſeen of them forty Days, and converſed and 
diſcourſed with them, tho' we are not told after what 
manner, and by what intervals of time he was pleaſed 
to vouchſafe them his Preſence; this being concealed 
from us, as very many of the Particulars are of his 
former Life before his Crucifixion. But at the end of 
the ſpace of forty Days, whilſt he was in the midſt of 
them, he aſcended into Heaven in the fight of them 
all, in ſuch a manner, that they diſtinctly ſaw and 
beheld him, and kept their Eyes fix'd upon him in 
his Aſcenſion, and a Viſion of Angels befides inform- 
ed them, that he is to return in the like manner, when 
he ſhall come to judge the World. 
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CH a Þ *x3x- 


Vhs fome Works of Nature are more eſpecially 
aſcribed to Cod; why Means were ſometimes 
uſed in the working of Miracles; and why 
Faith was ſometimes 1 of thoſe, up- 
ou whom, or before whom Miracles were 
wrought. + 2 


J. LL the Powers of Natural Cauſes proceeding 
7 \ from God, that may juſtly be aſcribed to him, 
which is wrought by them, for he works as truly by 


Second Caules, as by his own dire& and immediate 


Power, in producing any Effect. The Order and 


Frame of Nature was originally by his Appointment, 


and by his Care, and Providence, and Intinence, it 1s 
upheld; and therefore the Scriptures aſcribe the ef- 
fects of Natural Agents to God as the Author of 
them; becauſe theſe can do nothing but by his Sup- 
port and Influence: and the continuance and preſer- 
ration of Natural Cauſes in the production of their 
Effects for ſo many Ages in one conſtant Tenour, is 
a manifeſt and wondertal Demonſtration of the Divine 
Power and Wiſdom. _ TY | 
But thoſe things may be ſaid, more eſpecially, to be 
done by God himſelf, whereby, upon ſome extraor- 
dinary occaſion, his Power and his Will are more par- 
ticularly manifeſted, or his Promiſe is fulfilled; for 


in thoſe things, his Care and Providence is more con- 


cerned to bring them to paſs; and therefore God may 
employ a more than ordinary concourſe to ſuſtain and 


influence the Powers of Nature, that they may not fail 


in ſuch Caſes to produce their Effects according to their 
uſual and ſetled Courſe. N 
II. The Scripture takes no farther notice of the 


Works of Nature, than as they are manifeſtations of 
Vo. II. = : the 
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the infinite Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 
God ; and therefore it refers all immediately to him, 
without any mention of the intermediate Natural 
Cauſes. But it gives ſuch an Hiſtorical Account of 
Miracles, as to exclude all Natural Cauſes, and by 
deſcribing with what Circumſtances they were brought 
to paſs, ſhews, that they could not be produced by 
the Natural Courſe of Things. Natural Effects are 
aſcribed to God, as the Creator and Preſerver of all 
Things; by whoſe Power and Influence alone it is, 
that Natural Cauſes can act. But Miracles are aſcri- 
bed to him, as acting without any ſubſerviency of in- 
ferior Cauſes. It is one thing to omit the mention of 
Natural Cauſes, and another to exclude them. Both 
Scripture and Reaſon teach us, that no Child can be 
conceived but by the Power of God : but we read, 
that Chriſt was miraculouſly conceived by the Holy 
Ghoſt, and born of a Virgin. St. Paul preached to 
the Athenians, that in God we live, and move, and have 
our Being, Acts xvii. 28. But when Lazarus was rat- 
ſed to life again, after he had been dead four Days; 
and when St. Peter, by pronouncing only a few words, 
cauſed a lame Man to walk, we know from the Cir- 
cumſtances, that this Life, and this Motion was above 
all the Powers of Nature to beſtow. | 

III. Miracles are more peculiarly the Works of God, 
becauſe they are wrought without the Concurrence or 
Subſerviency of Natural Means. For though ſome- 
times outward Means were uſed in the miraculous 
Curing of Diſeaſes, yet they were ſuch as could have 
no effect in the Cure, but rather the contrary; as 
when the Man that was born blind received his Sight 
by waſhing in the Pool of Siloam at our Saviour 
Command, after his Eyes had been anointed with Clay 
made of Duſt and Spittle. The Ointment made of 
Duſt and Spittle was ſo far from having any Effect to- 
wards the Cure, that it would have been much more 


likely to have put out the eyes of a Man that had ſeen ; 
Wt? 
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and the Waſhing afterwards could only remove that 
which was ſo far from being a Remedy, that it muſt 
have been an Obſtruction to the beſt Sight. That this 
Miracle might appear to be done by no Medicinal 
Vertue, but by that Power, by which Man was at 
firſt formed, our bleſſed Lord was pleas'd to uſe the 


ſame matter, even the Duſt of the Ground, to ſhew 
that it was a Creation rather than a Cure. 


As many miraculous Cures were wrought by our 
Saviour, without any more than a Word ſpeaking , 
and ſometimes even without ſo much as that, to ſhew 
that he had no need of Means; ſo when any Means 


were uſed, they were ſuch as apparently could not 


tend to the Cure, and were not uſed as Remedies, but 


as Circumſtances in the working his Miracles, to raiſe 


the Attention of the Beholders, to imprint what was 
done the deeper upon their Memorics, and to give the 
greater Credibility to the Hiſtory of his Miracles. 
For all matter of Fact is to be prov'd or diſproy'd by 
Circumſtances; and the more Circumſtances concur 
in any Action, the leſs liable it is to Miſtake or Im- 
poſture. Our Saviour therefore was pleas'd that his Mi- 
racles ſhould always be accompany'd with remarkable 
Circumſtances, which were ſometimes of one kind, 
and ſometimes of another, the better to work upon 
the Variety of Mens Tempers and Diſpoſitions; but 
whatever outward Means were at any time uſed by him, 
it could have the Nature only of a Circumſtance, and 
was no more proper and effectual to produce the Mira- 
cle, thanany other might have been. Some he touch'd, 
ſome he only ſpoke to, and others he ſent to the High- 
Prieſt, that he might be a Witneſs of the Cure. Now 
the Touch, the Speaking, orthe Sending could have no 
Effect as outward Means, but only as they were attend- 
ed with an inward and Divine Efficacy. But all theſe 
were conſiderable Circumſtances to excite the Obſer- 
vation of thoſe who were preſent at theſe Cures, and to 
preſerve the Remembrance of them to Poſterity. 
NS: + + =p an 
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IV. Tho' our Saviour hadthe moſt abſolute and un- 
confined Power of working Miracles at all times, and 


before all Perſons, whenlocver he pleaſed, yet we may 
obſerve that ke ſometimes refuſed to exerciſe it. For 


thoigh he could always do his marvellous Works, yet 


it was not fit that they ſhould be always done, but 
then only when they might be uſeful and ſerviceable 
to the Ends for which they were wrought, and to his 
Deſign of coming into the World, to manifeſt him- 


| ſelf by working them. And that this was the Reaſon 
why our Saviour did ſometimes require Faith as a 


Qualification in them who came to be healed, and at 
other times re fuſed to work his Miracles before Unbe- 
licvers, will be evident, if we conſider, that 

1. Chriſt had given undeniable Proof of his mira- 
culous Power in many Inſtances, before he required 
Faith, as a Condition in ſuch as came to him to ſee his 
Miracles, and to receive the Benefit of them. When 
the Jews demanded a Sign of our Saviour, John 11. 18. 


he had wrought before them the greateſt of all his Mi- 


racles, in * St. Jerom's Judgment, by caſting the Buy- 


ers and Sellers out of the Temple. But they were ſo 


unreaſonable as upon this very account to ask for ano- 
ther Miracle: IWhat Sign ſheweſt thou unto us, ſeeing 
that thou d:eft theſe things? Wheteupon. our Saviour 
ſignifies to them, that he would riſe again from the 
Dead; and this was no Refuſal, but only a ſhort De- 
lay of his working other Miracles; for at that very 
Paſſover when he was in Jeruſalem in the Feaſt-day many 
believed in his Name, when they ſaw the Miracles which 
he hid. He rewarded the Faith of Two Blind Men, 
by opening their eyes, Matt. ix. 29. which was a pro- 

cr Inſtance, to ſhew, that there might be a full Aſ- 
Wd of the Truth of Miracles, without the Sight 


of them; or elſe, what would become of the Blind? 
How ſhould Men in remote Countries and future A. 
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ges be ſaved? He rejected the unreaſonable Demand 
of the Scribes and Phariſees, who ſought to deſtroy 
him for working one Miracle, and blaſphem'd tte 


Holy Ghoſt when he had wrought another, and yet 


required a Third, Matt. xii. 38. And then the firſt 
time we find Faith required as a Diſpoſition or Prepa- 
ration in Men to have Miracles wrought for their 


Cure, or their Conviction, is Matt xiti. 58. Mark 


vi. 5. And before the time to which theſe Texts have 
relation, Chriſt had cured all manner of Diſeaſes, and 


caſt out many Devils, and his Fame was ſpread abroad 


throughout all the Region round about Galilee, and even 
throughout all. Syria, Matt. iv. 23, 24. Mark i. 28. He 
had cured the Centurion's Servant at a diſtance, and 
had reſtored to Life the Daughter of Jairus a Ruler of 
the Synagogue. Where it may be obſerved, that he 
commended the Faith of the Centurion, tho? the Cure 
was wrought upon his Servant; that he exhorted the 
Father not to be aid, but to believe, when his Fear 
or Faith could have no Influence upon bis dead Daugh- 
ter; as he alſo required Faith in Martha, that ſhe 
might ſee the Glory of God in raiſing Lazarus, John xi. 


40. He had caſt out a Legion of Devils at once, and 


permitted them to enter into the Herd of Swine, to 
convince even the Sadducees, it any thing could con- 
vince them, that they were Evil Spirits which he had 
caſt out, Matt. viii. 13. Mark v. 9, 22. And when 


our Saviour's Miraculous Power had thus manifeſted 


it ſelf upon all ſorts of Perſons, upon the Abſent, up- 
on the Dead, and upon others, who could neither 


hope for, nor deſire Relief of him, and this in the 
Sight of many who were ſtill Unbelievers, and oß 
ſome who charged him with caſting out Devils by 


Beelxebub, Matt. x11. 24. Luke xi. 15. it was highly 
reaſonable, that he ſhould afterwards require a Beliet 
of what he had already done, and was again able to 
do, before he would extend his Healing Power to- 
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cavilling Deſign, but with a Deſire and Expectation Birth 
of Help from him, cannot be ſuppoſed to doubt of his offend 


for the Conviction of ſuch as diſregarded and disbe- cles. 
if liev'd all that he had done before. 5 tiou. 
" It doth not appear, that Chriſt ever required Faith cure 
I of any before his working of a Miracle, who had not (1 
FD already ſeen him work Miracles, unleſs it were of his great 
I own Country-men, of the captious and malicious, racle 
1 ada and of ſome who came to be healed. His Country- did u 
| men, by their Aſtoniſhment at his Doctrine and his of thb 
| mighty Works, ſeem to ſhew that they had no Expe- many 
l rience of them before, but that they were unknown at indee 
il leaſt to the generality of them, any otherwiſe than by in ot] 
iN Report ; but theirs was a peculiar Caſe, as I ſhall why 
jt preſently prove. Thoſe who came to him with no Conn 


Power to do that for them, which they had ſeen him Homon 
do for others; but many apply'd themſelves to him and ſ 
upon the common Report and Fame of his miraculous mighty 
Works, and it was requiſite that theſe ſhould believe done 

what they heard ſo well atteſted, if they would re- tries, 

ceive that Benefit which they beſought of him. But He hat 
as to others, it cannot be prov'd that Chriſt did ever, lee, an 
in order to his working a Miracle, require Faith of vas in 
them, who had never ſeen him work any Miracle be- ſes to 


fore, though, if he had done it, there might have FF wroug 
been ſuſficient Reaſon for it. But all beſides, in whom |} and D 
the want of Faith is at any time alledg'd as the Cauſe, were p 
why they had no Miracle wrought upon their account, I City, v 
in order to their Conviction, had in all probability leaving 
ſeen Miracles wrought by him before, which they 13. k 
would not believe, and that was Reaſon enough, wh Miracl 
no more ſhould be wrought for them, to be deſpiſed, he wen 
as the former had been: Or however, our Saviours I ſaid, 15 
Miracles were ſo publickly and frequently wrought, Þ ſtulate 
| that they might have ſeen them, either before or at- ¶ pernauy 
terwards, tho they were not done purpoſely for them, Þ rih 7 ſa 
when they required it. Thoſe, of whom Chriſt at h, Lu 
any time required Faith, before he would work _ | 
2 | cles; 
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cles, were either ſuch as had ſome malicious and cap- [| 
tious Prejudice againſt him, or ſuch as came to be 141 
cured of their Diſeaſes and Infirmities. lf 
(1.) As for the captious and malicious, there was li 
great Reaſon why they ſhould be rejected, and no Mi- | 
racles ſhould be wrought for them. We read that he 
did not many mighty works in his own Country, becauſe I 
of their Unbelief, Matt. xiii. 58. But tho he did not if 
many mighty Works there, yet he did ſome, which [] 
indeed were not many in compariſon of what he did 
in other places. And there was a particular Reaſon 
why he did no more there, becauſe it-was his own 
Country, and they upbraided him with his mean 
Birth and Education; whereupon Jeſus ſeeing them 
offended in him, ſaid unto them, A Prophet is not without 
Honour, fave in his own Country, and in his un Houſe ; 1 
and ſo, as it immediately follows, he did not many #1 
mighty Works there, becauſe of their Unbelief. He had [| 
done many wonderful Works in the adjacent Coun- 
tries, and his Fame was ſpread throughout all Galilee. 
He had preached in their Synagogues, throughout all Gali- 
lee, and caſt out Devils, Mark i. 39. His firit Miracle 4 
was in Cana of Galilee, and the Galileans were Witneſ⸗ 1 | 


— one —— —— . —ꝛ—ͤ— 


ſes to his Miracles at Jeruſalem, John iv. 45. He 10 
wrought a Miracle in his own City, when the Scribes 
and Doctors of the Law out of every Town in Galilee 


were preſent, Matt. ix. 1. Lake v. 17. Here by his own i lf 
City, we are to underſtand Capernaum, Mar. 11: 1. For IM 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt there, Matt. iv. | | 
13. But his own Country, whefe he did not many | 


Miracles, was Nazareth, and the Parts near it. When | 
he went to Nazareth where he had been brought up, they | 
laid, 7s not this Foſeph's Son? and were ready to expo- Ml 
| ffulate with him, whatſoever we have heard done in Ca- | | 
bernaum, do alſo here in thy Country. And he ſaid, ve- | 
\ JN "ly I lay unto you, no Prophet is accepted in his own Coun- | 
15), Luke iv. 16, 23. He, who knew the Hearts of | 
| | 33 all | 
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all Men, b ſaw how unſucceſsful all his Works would 
be upon his own unhappy Country-men, who had 
been ſo little moved with what they had heard of him, 
and with what many of them probably had ſeen him 
do in other places, that they only derided and vilify'd 
him: And he, who had ſo tender a Compaſſion for all 
Mankind, and with great Affection wept over Jeruſa- 
lem, could not bur have ſuch a Concern for his own 
Country, as to refrain the working of thoſe Miracles, 
which he had otherwiſe deſign'd, foreſeeing, that they 
would only ſerve to aggravate their Guilt, and in- 
creaſe their Damnation, till by his Reſurre&ion he 
ſhould give. an undeniable Evidence of his Divine 
Power, and then ſhould ſend his Diſciples among 
them after his Aſcenſion, to whom they would have 
greater regard, as to Strangers, againſt whom. they 
had not that unjuſt and fooliſh Prejudice. For we ne- 
yer read, that the Apoſtles did any where forbear to 
work Miracles, becauſe of Unbelief, but in all Places, 
and among all Perſons they ſhew'd forth the wonder- 
ful Works of God. But when the Works of Chriſt, 
which were ſo wonderful, and fo well known in all 
parts of Galilee, had ſo ill effect upon thoſe of his own 
Country: St. Mark ſays, That he could there do no 
mighty Work, ſave that he laid his hands upon a few fick 
folk, and healed them, and he marvelled becauſe of their 
Unbelief, Mark vi. 5, 6. He wrought ſuch Miracles 
as his infinite Goodneſs meerly drew from him, and 
then wondred at the Obſtinacy of their Unbeliet, 
which hindred him from working any more. For 
there are ſome things which God himſelf cannot do, 
not for want of Power, but becauſe it would imply at 
Imperfection in him, a Defect of Power, and a Con- 


— — 
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Non quod etiam, illis incredulis, facere non potuerit virtutes 
multas, ſed ne multas faciens virtutes, cives incredulos condem na- 
ret, Hier, ad loc. 2 Lind 6s 
tradiction 
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tradiction to his Divine Nature to do them. The Lord 
could no longer bear with the Jews, becauſe of the Evil 
of their doings, Jer. xliv. 22. God cannot Iye, he abi- 
deth faithful, he cannot deny himſelf, 2 Tim. 11. 13. Tit. 
i. 2. He can act nothing unbecomming his own Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs; he cannot do Miracles, when he 
ſces they will be to no good purpoſe, but will be abu- 
ſed to a very ill one. Let to ſhew his Compaſſion, and 
to manifeſt that his Power was not reſtrain'd in it ſelf, 
but that their Unbelief had reſtrain'd it from them, 
he laid his Hands upon the Sick, and healed them, 
but did no more; for he can do nothing improper and 
unfit to be done. 


The requiring of more Miracles, when ſufficient 


had been wrought already, was a Tempting and provo- 
king of God, it was impiouſſy to bid Defiance to his 
Power, and to challenge him to do whatever they 
durſt demand of him. For to tempt God, is to limit the 
holy one of Iſrael, Pſal. Ixxviii. 41. It is to diſtruſt his 


Power, to confine it within certain bounds, and to 


require him, for a tryal, to maniteſt it in ſuch inſtan- 
ces, as the Tempters preſcribe; Can he give bread 
alſo ? Can he provide fleſh for his People? ver. 20. Our 


Saviour therefore rebukes the Scribes, and the Phari- 


ſees, and-the Sadducees, for ſeeking after a Sign, 


Matt. xii. 39. xvi. 2. But the firſt time, he had 


wrought a Miracle juſt before in the Cure of the Man, 
whoſe Hand was wither'd, and of the Hlind and 
dumb Man, who was poſſeſs'd with a Devil; and 


ven they ſtill required farther Signs, aud being un- 


mov'd with what had been already done, they had 
now charged him with caſting out Devils by Beelzebub, 
our Lord had great Reaſon to refuſe to work any more 
Miracles before ſuch obſtinate and ungrateful Men; 


Miracles he ſaw were ſo far loſt upon them, that they 


ſery'd only to render them altogether unpardonable in 


blaſpheming the Holy Ghoſt; and therefore he tells 


them, That there was no other Sign left for them, 


Who 
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who had not yet incurr'd that Sin which was never to 
be forgiven, but the Reſurrection of the Son of Man. 
This was a Sign which might convince the moſt in- 
credulous, and which in its effects and conſequences 
was deny'd to none, but was reſerv'd as the laſt 


means. And ſeveral things which were done and 


ſaid by Chriſt in private, were not to be divulged till 
atter his Reſurrection, becauſe before they might fall 
under Suſpicion ; but that, and the Miracles wrought 
by virtue of it, would ſufficiently prove whatſoever 
his Diſciples ſhould fay of him. When they again de- 
manded a Sign, he had a little before heal'd great 
Multitudes, and had fed ſeveral Thouſands by Mira- 
cle in the Wilderneſs; and therefore he again refers 
this wicked and adulterous Generation of Men to the Sign 
of the Prophet Jonas. Dr. Lightfoot, in his Remains 
lately publiſh'd, has obſerv'd, as the Reaſon why the 
Jews were ſo importunate for a Sign, notwithitand- 


ing the many Miracles which our Saviour wrought be- 


fore them; that their Traditions taught them to ex- 
pect theſe two Signs of the Meſſzas, . when he came, 
wiz. that he ſhould raiſe the Old Prophets, and other 
holy and famous Men from the Dead, and that he 
ſhould bring down Manna for them from Heaven. In 
their Old Writings and Records, he ſays, they ſpeak 
much of theſe Two things of their Expectation. Iam 
inclined to believe that theſe Traditions, if they had 


been rightly underſtood, were not ſo blind and fool- 


1h, as that Learned Author ſtyles them, but had re- 


ipe& to the very Time and Occaſion, to which our 


Saviour refers the Jews, when they required theſe 
Signs of him. For at his Reſurrection many Bodies of 
Saints which ſlept, aroſe, Matt. xxvii. 52. And ſpeak- 


ing to them of the Manna, or Bread which came 


down from Heaven , he puts them in mind of his A- 
ſcenſion: What, and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of Man a- 
ſcend up where he was before? John vi. 62. Whereby he 
intimates, that then would be the time of _— 
this 
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this Manna, when upon his Aſcenſion, he would be- 
{tow the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. The time was 
not yet come for theſe Miracles to be wrought, they 
were not to be wrought at their Demand; it was 
ſufficient that they had Intimations given to expect 
them, and in the mean time they ought to have been 
contented with others. 

We have as little Reaſon to imagine, that our Sa- 
viour ſhould work Miracles to gratify the Curioſity of 
Herod, Luke xxiii. 8. who hoped to have ſeen ſome Mi- 
racle done by him; or that he ſhould expoſe his Divine 
Power to Herod's Contempt and Mockery, when he 
had ſo lately wrought a Miracle in curing the Ear of 
Malchus, who was ſo far from believing in him, that 
he was one of them who came to apprehend him. Ir 
was an Act of Mercy to cure this Man, but to work 
Miracles only to give Men an occaſion to vilify that 
Power by which they were done, could be neither 
worthy of God, nor any Charity to Men, butit would 
have been unſuitable to the Character and Authority 
of Chriſt, to debaſe himſelf to a Compliance with 
them, who uſed him with ſuch Scorn and Deriſion, 
and only reviled and tempted him. Herod was diſap- 
pointed in his hope and expectation of ſeeing a Mira- 
cle, and was not deny'd it for want of Faith: For he 
believ d that Chriſt had wrought Miracles, and ſup- 
pos'd that Fohn the Baptiſt, whom he had beheaded, 
was riſen from the Dead, and that therefore mighty Works 
aid ſhew forth themſelves in him, Matt. xiv. 2. But per- 
ceiving him not to be John the Baptiſt, he ſet him at 


nought. 


help for the Cure of themſelves and others, though 
they had not ſeen any Miracle wrought by him be- 
fore, yet it was reaſonable that Chriſt ſhould work 
no Miracle tor them, if they wanted Faith in what he 
had already wrought, and did not believe him able to 
perform, what they would ſeem to expect and deſire 

— him 


(2.) In the caſe of thoſe, who came to deſire his 
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him to do. When he had given ſo many Demonſtra- 


tions of a Divine Power, he might juſtly expect an 


Acknowledgment and Belief of it in all that came to 
him, and would receive any Benefit from it. He might 
ſurely beſtow his Favours and Benefits upon his own 


Terms; and no Terms could be more reaſonable, 


than that thoſe who came to ask_ them, ſhould really 
believe, that he was able to beſtow them, and ſhould 
apply themſelves to him, with an expectation to re- 


ceive what they asked of him: Otherwiſe to come 


to him for Cure, was no better than to Tempt, to 
Mock and Deride him; it was to ask what they did 
not believe he could beſtow; but they reſolvꝰd only 
to try. what he could do, ſuppoſing that if they recei- 
ved no good, yet however there could be no hurt in 
the Experiment. | 


Now, can any Man think, that the Miracles which 


Chriſt wrought, were to be beſtowed upon no better 
Conſiderations than theſe? Or, that thoſe were in 
any meaſure worthy to be Cured, who came with ſo 
indifterent an Opinion of him, and with ſo little ex- 
pectation of Relief? Chriſt wanted no opportuni- 
ties of ſhewing his Power; he had ſhewn it in many 
and wonderful Inſtances, and would do it again as 
often as he ſaw occaſion, upon fit and proper Ob- 


jects: But if they ſo little regarded what he had al- 


ready done, as not to believe that he had done it, and 


could again perform the ſame, they but ill deſerved 
what they came for; the Divine Power and Good- 


neſs was not thus to be debaſed and expoſed, as to be 
employed in the Cure of Men, who asked, what they 


did not believe he could perform, but only thought 


it would coſt them nothing to make the Tryal, and 
for that Reaſon made Application to him. Our Sa- 
viour therefore ſays to the Father, who came to him 
in behalf of his Deaf and Dumb Son; If thou cauſt 


believe, all things are poſſible to him that believeth ; and 


upon that humble and paſſionate Declaration, Lord 


6. 
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1 believe, help thou my unbelief, the Evil Spirit was caſt 
out of his Son, Mark ix. 23, 24. 

The End and Deſign of Chriſt's Miracles required, 
that thoſe, who were Cured by him, ſhould believe 
in him. For they were wrought with a deſign to con- 


'vince Men that he was the Son of God, and that he 


was come not ſo much to Cure their Bodies, as to 
ſave their Souls, and he forgave their Sins at the ſame 
time that he healed them of their Diſeaſes, Mark ii. 5. 
And ſince Faith is ſo neceſſary a Doctrine of the Go- 
ſpel, it was as requiſite that Chriſt ſhould teach this, 
as any other Doctrine: But how could he do it more 
properly and more effectually than by requiring 
Faith in thoſe who came to be healed? It they would 
partake of his Mercy, they muſt qualifie themſelves 
for it, by believing that he was the great Prophet and 
Meſſias, who was then ſo much expected, and of 
whom it was foretold, that he ſhould make the Blind 
to ſee, and the Lame to walk, and the Deaf to hear, &c. 
Luke vii. 22. Iſa. xxxv.,5. And unleſs their Bodily 
Cure did conduce to the Cure of their Souls by Faith 


and Repentance, it would be but ill beſtowed upon 


them, and therefore with great Reaſon might be de- 
nied them. And upon this Account, we find our 
Bleſſed Saviour both requiring Faith in ſome, and 
rewarding it in others, to whom his miraculous Power 
was extended, Luke viii. 48. xvii. 42. And St. Paul 
perceiving that the Creeple at Lyſtra had Faith to be heal- 
ed, immediately healed him without being ask'd to 
do it, Acls xiv. 9. | 5 

2. Faith, in the Miracles of Chriſt, is required of 
Men in all Ages of the World, though Miracles are 
ceaſed; and if this be reaſonable now, it could not 


but be fitting then, that thoſe who came to Chriſt, 


ſhould believe in him for the ſake of the Miracles 
which they had been cert.fied that he had done upon 
others. For Miracles, when they are fully atteſted , 


are as ſufficient a Ground of Faith, as if we had ſeen 
3 | them 
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them done; and to manifeſt that they are ſo, our Sa- 
viour might require Belief in his former Miracles, of 
thoſe who expected any Advantage from ſuch as they 
deſired him to do. If they would give no Credit to 
the Miracles, which were ſo notorious, and ſo abun- 
dantly teſtified by Multitudes who ſaw them done, 
how ſhould others believe in Times to come, when 
no more Miracles ſhould be wrought for the Conviction 
of Unbelievers? Might no Man be required to be- 
lieve, unleſs he ſaw the Miracles himſelf? Then how 
ſhould the Church ſubſiſt in future Ages, when Mi- 
racles would be no longer wrought, but were for 
great Reaſons to be with-held? We muſt now be- 
lieve upon the Account of the Miracles which were 

then done; and why therefore ſhould they not be re- 
quired to believe upon the Account of them, who li- 
ved at the very Time, and in the ſame Country where 
they were wrought, though they had never ſeen them? 
Our Saviour, in theſe Inſtances, might introduce that 
Method, and eſtabliſh the Evidence and Certainty of 
thoſe Means and Motives, whereby Faith was to be 

roduced in Men of all ſucceeding Ages, and might 
hereby ſignifie and declare, that he requires the ſame 
Faith of us from the Teſtimony of others, that he 
would do, if we had ſeen and experienced his mira- 


culous Power our ſelves. 
ee ded bh dd ere db 
=p EMAP. XXXE_ 7 
Of the ceaſing of Prophecies and Miracles. 


and afford greater Evidence and Conviction in 
future Ages, than when they were firſt delivered. 
For it is not the Delivery, but the Accompliſhment 
of Prophecies, which gives Evidence to the Truth of 


9 are generally of more Concernment, 
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3 any Doctrine: The Events of Things in the Ac- 


compliſhment of Prophecies are a ſtanding Argument 
to all Ages, and the length of Time adds to its Force 
and Efficacy; and therefore when all that God ſaw re- 
quiſite to be foretold, is deliver'd to us in the Scrip- 
tures, there can no longer be any need of New Pro- 
phecies ; which would be of leſs Authority than the 
ancient ones, inaſmuch as their Antiquity is the thing 
chiefly to be regarded in Prophecies. For, if to fore- 
tcl Things to come be an Argument of a Divine Pre- 
ſcience, the longer Things are foretold before they 
come to pals, the better muſt the Argument needs be. 
He therefore that requires New Prophecies to confirm 
the Old, little conſiders the Nature of Prophecies, 
and wherein the Evidence and Uſe of them lies; but 
in great Wiſdom and Caution will give no Credit to 
the beſt Evidence, unleſs there were ſomething leſs e- 
vident to prove it by. i 9 55 
The chief Enquiry then ſeems to be concerning the 
Ceſlation of Miracles; but from what has been elſe- 


where ſaid, the Reaſon may appear, why the mira- 


culous-Power, which the Apoſtles received by the 

deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, was not to be of perpetual 
continuance in the Church, but was to ceaſe in future 
Ages. For the Cauſe and End of the Gift of Miracles 
beſtowed upon the Apoſtles, was to make them capa- 
ble of being Witneſſes to Chriſt; and when the Goſpel 
of Chriſt was ſufficiently teſtified, there could be no 
longer need of ſuch a Power, which was given to ena- 
ble Men to bear Teſtimony to it. For what is once 


effectually proved by ſufficient Witneſſes, is for ever 


prored, and needs no after-Evidence, if this Proof be 
preſerved and tranſmitted down to Poſterity. The 
Power of Miracles continued till the Goſpel had been 
preached not only in Jeruſalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, but unto the utmoſt Parts of the Earth; 
which was the declared Intention of our Saviour in 
beltowing it, As i. 8. And when the CONT 
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ſtood all the Tryals, and conquered all the Oppoſition 
that could be made againſt It by Fews, and Heathen, 
and Apoſtates themſelves; when Miracles had been 
wrought for ſeveral Ages, before all forts of Men, 
upon all Occaſions, and had extorted a Confeſſion 
from the Devils themſelves of the Divine Power, by 
which they were wrought; when the Books of the 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, in which theſe Miracles ate 
recorded, had been diſperſed in all Nations and Lan- 


guages, ſo that it was impoſſible that the Memory of 


them ſhould be loſt; when once the Goſpel was thus 
divulged and atteſted to the World, it could not be 
neceſſary that this miraculous Power ſhould be any 
longer continued : Becauſe this is the only Reaſon 
and Deſign why Miracles ſhould be e to a- 


waken Mens Attention, and prepare them for the Re- 


ception of the Doctrine which it revealed, and con- 
vince them of the Truth of it. 


If then it be enquired, Why the Miraculous Gifts, 


which were at firſt beſtow'd upon the Church, were 
not continued to it in all ſucceeding Ages: The plain 
Anſwer is; Becauſe this Power was beſtowed for the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion in the World, 
by convincing Men of its Truth and Authority; and 
therefore, when a ſufficient Evidence had been given 
in all Parts of the World, of the Divine — 


of that Religion, upon the Account whereof theſe 
Gifts were beſtowed, the Reaſon for the beſtowing 


of them muſt ceaſe, and the Reaſon why they ſhould 
be beſtowed ceaſing, theſe miraculous Gifts muſt of 
conſequence ceaſe with it. God appointed in the 
Church, firſt Apoſtles, ſecondarily Prophets, thirdly 
Teachers; after that, Miracles, then Gifts of Healings, 
Helps, Governments, Diverſities of Tongues, 1 Cor. xii. 
28. It appears, therefore, from the Order of the In- 
ſtitution, that the miraculous Powers were inferior 


and ſubſervient not only to the Apoſtolick and Pro- 


phetick Office, but to that of the Preachers of the 8 
| pel. 
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ſpel. So that when the Doctrine was once fully taught 
and received, there could be no longer need of Mi- 
racles to recommend and enforce its Reception. 
And thus it was likewiſe under the Law. It is ob- 
ſervable, that we read of no miraculous Power be- 
ſtowed upon any Man before Moſes, The Creation of 
the World was delivered down. with undeniable Cer- 
tainty, and the miraculous Judgments. of God in 


| drowning the Old World, in the confuſion of Tongues, 


and in the Puniſhment inflicted upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah, with the Example and Inſtructionof the Patri- 
archs 1n every Age, were ſufficient to keep up a Senſe 
of the True Religion. But when a new Inſtitution of 
Religion was to be introduced by Moſes, miraculous 
Gifts were neceſſary to give Authority to it, and to 
oppoſe thoſe falſe and lying Wonders which were in 
uſe among the Magicians in AÆgypt and other Places. 
In the former Ages Predictions were very frequent, 
and they were delivered by the Patriarchs, who were 
Men of unqueſtionable Credit and Authority, and 
could have no need of Miracles to confirm the truth of 
their Prophecies, which were fo uſual in thoſe Times; 
and when the Lives of Men were ſo long, divers Pro- 
phecies of the ſame Perſons had been verified by the 
Event. But Moſes had a new Law to deliver, and 
both He and the Prophets had a ſtubborn People to 
deal with, to whom the Meſſage they were charged 


| withal, was commonly very unwelcome; ſo that till 


=_ Inſtitution was fully ſettled, Miracles became ne- 
ceſſary. S's 

But when the Old Teſtament had been ſufficiently 
authorized and eſtabliſhed by Prophecies and Miracles, 
and when by the Captivities and Diſperſions of the 
Jews, the Divine Miſſion of their Prophets became 
known among ſo many other Nations; when the Jews 
were reduced from Idolatry, which they never practiſed 
after their Return from their Captivity in Babylon; 


and when they had made numerous Conyerſions a- 
YoL B- ä mongſt 
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mongſt the Heathens, then theſe miraculous Gifts 
were no longer continued, as they had been before in 
the Jewiſh Church, inſomuch that it became a * Maxim 
among them, that after the Death of Zachariah and 


Malachi, and the reſt of the Prophets, who returned 


from Babylon, the Spirit of God departed from Iſcael, 
and aſcended; and, tor above Four hundred Years 
together, the Gitts, both of Prophecy and Miracles, 
had been with-held from them, before the Manifeſta- 
tion of Chriſt, For though there were groſs Errors, 
and dangerous Corruptions among the Phariſees and 
Sadducees, and other Secs of the Jeus; yet ſince the 
truth and certainty of that Revelation, from whence 
theſe Errors might have been confuted, had been fo 
throughly confirmed ; all their Corruptions and Er- 
rors were not a ſufficient cauſe for the continuance of 
miraculous Gifts; and the Phariſees, and other Sects, 
who were moſt fond and zealous of their ſeveral Te- 
nets and Traditions, yet never durſt pretend to 2 
Power of Miracles, or Prophecy ; but endeavoured to 
ſupport themſelves upon the Authority of M.ſes, and 
the Prophets. What they ſometimes ſpake of b the 


Bath Col, or Voice from Heaven, deſerves but little 


Credit, and amounts but to a Confeſſion, that the 
Spirit of Prophecy had failed under the Second Tem- 
ple, as the Jews themſelves expreſly acknowledge it to 
have done. © Maimonides declares, that the Bath Ci 
did not denominate Men Prophets, and therefore it is 


not reckon'd by him among the Degrees of Pro- 


phecy. 


of thoſe Miracles, which were wrought in the Primi- 


tive Times, affords as much Certainty to our Faith, as 


if we our ſelves had ſeen them wrought. And our Sa 


a Tradunt magiſtri: ex quo mortui ſunt Prophet poſteriores, Hag 

geus, Zacharias, Malachias, ablatus eſt Spiritus Sanctus ab Ifrael. 

Gemar. Sanedr. c. x. S. 13. b Ibid. c More Ne 

voch. Part. ii. c. 36, 41. d Book I. 
Ih | 
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I have already d proved at large, that the Evidence 
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viour plainly ſays, notwithſtanding his Works, which 


bore witneſs of him, that it was not to be expected, that 


his own Words ſhould be rather beliey'd than the 
Writings of Moſes. For had ye believed Moſes, ye 
would have believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye 
believe not his Writings, how ſhall ye believe my Words ? 
Johu v. 46, 47. And when once the Goſpel had been 
atteſted by Miracles as the Law had been, and ren- 
dred as certain to all ſucceeding Ages, as a conſtant 
Power of Miracles could have made it, there could be 
no Reaſon, why ſuch a Power ſhould be any longer 
beſtowed. Miracles were wrought in Evidence of the 
Truth of Revelations made to Mankind in the Old 
and New Teſtament, not to decide any Controverſies 
ariſing amongſt thoſe, by whom the Scriptures are re- 
ces For to them the Scriptures are the Rule, by 


| which all Diſputes ought to be determin'd, and there- 


fore the Gifts of Miracles were ſometimes manifeſted 
among © Hereticks for the Conviction of Infidels, which 
is the true end and deſign of Miracles, and not to be 
any Note of Diſtinction between the Orthodox and 
Hereticks. 1 | | 

The Learned Mr. f Dodell, by an hiſtorical Account 
of Miracles from the Times of the Apoſtles through 
the Ages next ſucceeding, has ſnewn, that they were 


always adapted to the Neceſſities of the Church, being 


more or leſs frequent, as the State of the Church re- 
quired, till they at laſt wholly ceas'd, when there was 
no longer any need of them. For the only end and 
uſe of miraculous Gifts is the Confirmation and Eſta- 


| bliſhment of Religion; and therefore when this is 


once fully confirm'd and eſtabliſhd, they can be no 
longer needful. But it ſeems rather neceſſary that 
they ſhould afterwards ceaſe, than that they ſhould be 
continued; I mean, as to any conſtant Power of work. 


* 
＋ 


© Ad Orthodox. inter Juſtin, Martyr. Oper. Reſponſ v. 
In Iren. Diſſert. xi. S. 28, &c. 
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racles. 
that they are an extraordinary Work of God; not 
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king Miracles reſiding in the Church. For tho” there 
may poſſibly be ſome extraordinary Caſes, in which 
it may pleaſe God to manifeſt a miraculous Power, 
yet there is no Reaſon to conclude, that a conſtant 
Power of working Miracles ſhould be continued to the 
Church, but rather that thoſe Gifts ſhould ceaſe, 
when Religion has been confirm'd by a perpetual 


Courſe of Miracles for ſome Hundreds of Years toge- 


/ 
I. Miracles, when they became common, would 
loſe the Deſign and End, and the very Nature of Mi- 
For the Nature of Miracles conſiſts in this, 


that they are more difficult, than the ordinary Works 
of Nature: All things are alike eaſy to God, and Mi- 
racles are as eaſy as any thing in the conſtant Courſe 
of Nature can be; the only difference is, that Mira- 
cles are his wonderful Work, they are more apt to 
raiſe our Wonder and Admiration, and to put us in 


mind of a Divine Preſence. For we wonder at ſtrange 


and unuſual things, and ſuppoſe a more than ordina- 
ry Reaſon for them. But if Miracles had continued 
in all Ages, this Effect of Miracles would have ceas'd, 


and they would no longer have been Miracles, but a 


kind of different Courſe of Nature. For, according 
to the beſt and moſt accurate Philoſophy, nothing in 
the ſettled Courſe of Nature can be perform'd with- 


out an immediate Influence of the Divine Power; but 


in Miracles this Power manifeſts it ſelf in an extraor- 
dinary manner, above and contrary to the Eſtabliſhed 
Laws, or Rules, which God has in all other caſes pre- 
{cribed for the producing Effects. . 

II. Men would fancy to themſelves ſome kind of 
Scheme, or other, and would frame ſome Notions and 
Conceits to give an Account of Miracles; or they 
would imagine them to return of courſe at certain Pe- 


riods, or upon ſome Accidents, if they ſaw them fre- 


quently done, or perhaps they would ſuppoſe them 
to 


2D SSS 2 2 


10 proceeed from ſome defect in the Nature of Things, 


obſervable, that as Miracles had been diſcontinued for 
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which could not always keep its Courſe, but made 
many Deviations from it. But when Miracles were 
wrought only in ſome Ages for peculiar Reaſons, this 
ſhews that they were done by an immediate Divine 
Power, with a particular Deſign, which could be no 
other, than the Confirmation of Religion, ſince they 
ceas'd both under the Law and the Goſpel, when both 
were fully declar'd and conſirm'd. YO LOT 
III. A perpetual Power of Miracles in all Apes 
would give occaſion to continual Impoſtures, which 
would confound and diſtract Mens Minds, and would 
make the true Miracles themſelves ſuſpected. The 
pretended 8 Prophecies of Montanus and other Here- 
ticks had never gain'd that Credit, which' they met 
withal, but becauſe miraculous Gifts were then {till 
continued in divers Churches. And we ſee now, that 
the Dreams of every Entluiſiaſt, and the Pretences of 
every Impoſtor are apt to ſtartle weak Minds, though 
we have ſo much Reaſon not to expect Mir cles, or 
Revelations. But if we were in conſtant expectation 
of True Miracles, the Falſe would be much more like- 
ly to miſlead many, and to make others reject the Be- 
lief of any Miracles at all. e | 
It Prophecies and Miracles had been frequent in the 
Jewiſh Church to the Coming of our Saviour, his Pro- 
phecies and wonderful Works had not ſo well diſtin- 
guiſhed and manifeſted him to be the Chriſt. But 
when after ſo long an Intermiſſion, they were again 
revived in him, this ſhew'd him to be the great Pro- 
phet and Meſſias who was expected. And it is very 


a long time among the Jews; ſo St. John Baptiſt, who 
was more than a Prophet, and as great as any of all 
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the Men that had been before Chriſt; yet wrought no 
Miracles, that he might be the better diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Meſſias, and that there might ariſe no Doubt 
in the Minds of any, which of them was the Chriſt. 
And when our Saviour had been acknowledg'd to be 
the Chriſt in all parts of the World, it was fit that 
Miracles ſhould ceaſe, to preſerve the Authority due 
to the Miracles wrought by himſelf, and his Diſciples; 
it being more for the Honour of Chriſt, that the Mi- 
racles wrought in his Name ſhould ceaſe, when his 
Religion had been fully eſtabliſhed, than that Men 


ſhould be tempted to doubt who was the true Chrift, 


and which was the true Religion, upon the account 
of Falſe Miracles wrought in oppoſition to the True. 

IV. Another Reaſon why the Gift of Miracles has 

been with-held in latter Ages may be this ; becauſe 


ſince there has been a general Depravation of Manners 


among Chriſtians, it would have prov'd a great. occa- 
ſion of Pride and Vain-Glory to thoſe who had poſſeſt 
it, as we find it was to ſome even in the times of the 


Apoſtles, x Cor. xii. 14. And our Saviour ſaw it re- 


quiſite to give a Caution to his Diſciples, Notuithſtand- 
ing in this rejoyce not, that the Spirits are ſubject unto 
you, but rather rejoyce, becauſe your Names are written 
in Heaven, Luke x. 20. It muſt be an eminent and 
truly Primitive Piety, that could bear the having of 
= Gifts with an humble and Chriſtian Temper of 
ind, „ 7 | TY | 

It is an Obſervation of h my Lord Bacon's, That 
there was never Miracle wrought by God to convert an A- 
theiſt, becauſe the Light of Nature might have led him to 
confeſs a God: But Miracles are deſigned to convert Ido- 
laters, and the Superſtitious, who have acknowledged a 
Deity, but erred in his Adoration; becauſe no Light of 
Nature extends to declare the Will and true Worſhip of 
God. For the ſame Reaſon, when once the true Re- 
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ſame Evidence for it, which there is for the Exiſtence 
of God himſelf, Miracles are no more to be expected 
to convert an Infidel, than to convert an Atheiſt. A- 


mong Men of Learning and Reaſon there ought to be 


no more doubt of the Truth of the Goſpel, than of 
the Being of a God, and they without the helpof Mi- 
racles may inſtru& others. i Acoſta enquiring into 
the Cauſe, why Miracles are not wrought by the pre- 
ſent Miſſionaries for the Converſion of Heathen Nati- 
ons, as they were by the Chriſtians of the Primitive” 


Ages, gives this as one Reaſon, becauſe the Chriſti- 


ans at firſt were ignorant Men, and the Gentiles lear- 
ned; but now on the contrary all the Learning in the 
World is employ'd for the Detence of the Goſpel, and 
there is nothing but Ignorance to oppoſe it; and 
there can be no need of farther Miracles in behalf of 


ſo good a Cauſe, when it is in the Hands of ſuch able 


Advocates, againſt ſo weak Adverſaries. 

However, though there be no ſuch Change as was 
wont formerly to be wrought in the viſible Courſe of 
Nature, in Confirmation of our Religion, yet there is 
ſtill a Divine Power evident among Chriſtians living 
in Heathen Countries. For the Devil, who tyranni- 
zeth over the Heathens, has no Power over Chriſtians 
dwelling among them; of which the Indians have ta- 
ken great Notice, and have k declared the Chriſtians 
happy in being freed from the Tortures of Wicked 
Spirits, by which they find themſelves often ſeiz d on 
the ſudden in a terrible manner, and ſtand in perpetual 


fear of them. |} Chriſtiqns they do achnoꝛuledge to have a 


Prerogati ve above themſelves, and not to be under the 
Power of theſe Infernal Spirits. It is ſo generally rela- 
ted by Travellers of all Profeſſions, both Proteſtants 
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ligion is confirm'd in ſuch a manner, as to have the 
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and Papiſts, that the Devil exerciſes a manifeſt Ty- 
ranny over the Heathens, but is able to do nothing to 
the Chriſtians abiding amongſt them; that this can- 
not be denied to be a plain Argument of a Divine 
Power diſcovering it ſelf in Confirmation of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, though not by ſuch Miracles as were 
formerly wrought, becauſe there is no longer any 
need of them. bed 5 . 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Cauſes why the Jews and Gentiles reject. 
e Chriſt, notwithſtanding all the Miracles 
wrought by Him aud his Apoſiles. = 


/ yy the Chriſtian Religion be moſt certain in 


it ſelf, yet there is a Supernatural Grace requi- 
red to make us throughly and effectually convinced of 
the Certainty of it. No Man can come to me, ſays our 
Saviour, except the Father, which hath ſent me, draw 
him; and this is declar'd to be the Reaſon of the Infi- 
delity of ſuch as were offended at his Doctrine, and 
departed from him. But there are fome of you that be- 
lieve not: for Jeſus knew from the beginning who they 
were that b-lieved not, and who ſhould betray him; and 
he ſaids Therefore ſaid I unto you, that no Man can come 
unto me, except it be given unto him of my Father, John 
vi. 64, 65. So that the Belief of the Goſpel is ſtyled 
a Divine Faith, not only in reſpe& of its Obje&, but 


of its efficient Cauſe. In attaining to the Knowledge , 


of the Truth of Religion, we mult proceed upon the 
fame Principles of Reaſon, by which we proceed in 
attaining to the Knowledge of any. other Truth. But 


. Reaſon, when it comes up to the Evidence even of 
Demonſtration, tho? it ſatisfies the Underſtanding, 


yet 


yet 1 
belie- 
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yet doth not neceſſarily gain that firm and laſting Af- 
{cnt of the Will, which is required in Faith; but 
when the thing prov'd to be true, is unacceptable, a- 
gainſt the Inclinations of the Will, and againſt the 
former Opinions and Perſuaſions of the Underſtan- 
ding, the preſent Convictions of the Underſtanding 
are ſoon ſtifled and overpower'd by the prevailing 
Force of the Will and Affections, which carry the 
Mind off to other and contrary Objects, which it has 
been wont to think of and believe. Thus it was in 
the Academics and Scepticks; they could not but have 
the ſame Senſe of Mathematical Demonſtrations, and 
other clear Truths, which the reſt of Mankind have, 
whilſt they thought of them, and attended ſtrictly to 
them: But by a conſtant Practice to amuſe themſelves 
with Subtilties, they had wrought themſelves to a 


Perſuaſion, that nothing could be certainly known to 


be true; and this general and habitual Opinion ſoon 
ſtifled the Evidence of any particular Truth, which 


could be repreſented never ſo cleatly to their Minds. 


Toas many therefore as lay under long and violent 
Prejudices, by reafon- of their former Opinions, and 
of their Pride and Vanity in contending for them; or 
by reaſon of any of thoſe Luſts, which are ſo contra- 
ry to the Purity of the Goſpel ; to ſuch, an extraor- 
dinary and miraculous Power of Grace was neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh them in the Faith, or elſe, though they 
believed for the preſent at the ſight of ſome Miracle, 
yet this was no laſting or well-grounded Faith: Many 
believed in his name, when they ſaw the Miracles which 
he did : but Jeſus did not commit himſelf unto them, be- 
cauſe he knew all Men, John 11. 23, 24. And that 
Grace, which was neceſſary to their Faith, was de- 
ny'd to ſome for their Sins, that they ſhould not fee with 
their Eyes, nor underſtand with their Heart, and be con- 
verted, John xii. 40. So that Men of great Learning 
and worldly Wiſdom might ſtill continue Unbelic- 
Vers, and not ſubmit to all the Evidence of the Goſ- 
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pel, becauſe the Doctrine of the Goſpel being ſo con- 


trary to their habitual Thoughts and Inclinations, 


there was ſomething neceſſary to convert the Will and 
Affections, and to ſubdue the former Habits which 
had been rooted in their Minds by frequent Acts and 
length of Time, and which were too ſtrong for any 
Convictions of the Underſtanding, that conſiſted but 
in tranſient Acts, and were ſoon loſt and vaniſhed, 
through the prevailing contrary Habits both of the 
Underſtanding, and Will, and Affections. And 
therefore Faith muſt neceſſarily be an Effect of Grace 


as well as of Reaſon; and where, becauſe of former 


Sins and Provocations, this Grace was not vouchſafed, 
there could be no Faith, though there might be ſome 


tranſient Convictions of Mind, ſome faint Glimme- 


rings, which were ſoon damp'd and extinguiſh'd, be- 
ms over-power'd by former contrary Perſuaſions. 
And for the ſame Reaſon, thoſe who had leſs Wiſdom 


and Knowledge, but were not under the Power of 


habitual Luſts and Paſſions, and therefore were more 
eaſily perſuaded to any thing, of the Truth whereof 


they were once convinced, were likewiſe the more ea- 


fily converted. . a | 

The Cauſes why the Word became unfruitſul, and 
ſo little prevail'd with many Men, are in the Parable 
of the Sower declar'd to be either inconſiderate Negli- 
gence and Ignorance, and the Advantage taken from 
thence by Satan; or want of Conſtancy in Times of 
Tribulations and Perſecutions; or the Cares of this 
World, and the Deceitfulneſs of Riches; and the Luſts 
of other things, Matth. xiii. 18. Mark iv. 9. It was 
next to an impoſſibility for a rich Man to enter into 


the Kingdom of God, or to become a Chriſtian. They 


were not Naturalſo much as Moral Accompliſhments, 
not ſo much Parts and Learning, as an honeſt and 
humble Mind, which were the requiſite Qualifications 


for Men to become Chriſtians , Becauſe, as God the 


more treely beſtowed his Grace upon Men thas 2 
linea, 


* TE des. multa turba, Acts VI. 7. 
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lified, ſo they were the better diſpoſed to be wrought 
upon by it; whereas others, though they wanted a 
greater meaſure of Grace, yet had leſs vouchſafed to 


them. For God ref yu theProud, but giveth Grace to 


he Humble. 

Thus much in the general; I now v proceed to give a 
particular Account of the Cauſes of the Unbelief both 
of the Jews and Gentiles. 

I. Since there is ſo great Evidence, that our Saviour 
is the true Chriſt, it may ſeem a wonderful and al- 
moſt an incredible thing, that the ' Jews ſhould ſo ge- 
nerally reje& him, notwithſtanding all the Means and 
Opportunities which they had en other Nations 
of being converted. But, | 

1. The Jews and Proſelytes were converted in vaſt 
Numbers. Beſides the Shepherds, Simeon, and Anna 


the Propheteſs, acknowledged and adored our Saviour 


in his Infancy, as the true Meſſias, Luke ii. 25, 36. 
and it is probably * ſuppoſed that this was Rabban 


Simeon, the Son of Hillel, and Father of Gamaliel. The 
Title of Rabban was the higheſt of all Titles, ſignify- 
ing a Prince rather than a Do&or or Teacher, as 
Rabbi doth; and there were but Seven of the Poſte- 
rity of Hillel who were dignified with it. Nicodemus, 
Joſeph of Arimathea, and many others of Note and 
Eminency received the Chriſtian Faith. About Three 
Thouſand were converted at one time, Afts ii. 41. 
The number of men that believed was about five thouſand, 

Acts iv. 4. The reſt were awed by Threats and Pu- 
niſhments from joyning them to the Apoſtles, but the Peo- 
ple magnified them, and Believers were the more added to 
the Lord, multitudes both of Men and Women, Acts v. 

13, 14. Great Numbers were converted not only of 
the r bus of the _ alſo, Acts vi. 7. b Al 


S 


a Buxtorf. de Ae Hebr. 
> 4 great many of the Prieſts were oledient unto the Faith. 
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# hat 15 at Igdda and Saron, A851 1 great 
number of the Grecians, 'or © Hellenifts, who were Jews, 
ſpeaking the Greek Tongue, believed, and turned unto 
the Lord, at Antioch, Acts xi. 21: Many of the Jews 
and Religious Profelytes followed Paul and Barnabas, Acts 
x11. 43: A great multitude of the d devout. Greeks, or 
Proſelytes of the Gates, conſorted with Paul and Si 
las at Theſſalonica, Acts xvii. 4. At Iconium, a great 
multitude of the Jews believed, Acts xiv. 1. Believers 
of the Sec# of the Phariſees at Jeruſalem, Acts xv. 5. 
Criſpus, chief Ruler of the Synagogue, believed on the 


Lord with all his Houſe, Acts xviii. 8. And Soſthenes, 


another chief Ruler of the Synagague, Acts xviii. 19. 
x Cor. i. 1. Apollos, an eloquent Man, and mighty in 
the Scriptures, was a Chriſtian, Acts xviii. 24. Man) 
Thouſands (or Myriads in the Greek) Acts xxi. 20. 
And the number of them which were ſealed, was an Hun- 
dred and forty and four thouſand of all the Tribes of the 
Children of Iſrael, Rev. vii. 4. The People were ge- 

nerally well diſpoſed to receive the Goſpel; and when 
the Chief Prieſts and Rulers would have perſecuted 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, they were often forced 
to deſiſt for fear of the People. And if the Apoſtles 
did not depart © from Jeruſalem in the ſpace of twelve 
Years, (as there is reaſon to believe) the number of 
Converts in all that time muſt needs be extremely 
great. The Church of Jeruſalem flouriſhed exceed- 
ingly from the Beginning, and the Biſhops of that Ci. 
ry were of the Nation o the Jews for? — Succel- 


Ei COnttantly rendred Grecians in our Tranſlalion, 
and EAA Greeks. 
OS Tec ode TgernnvTer Acts xiii. 43. Proſelytes of DFE] 
E£59wpor EA, and ! Te So v, Acts xvil. 4, 17. Proſelyres 
of the Gates: ſuch as Cornelius, Eser e, Y P, F geh, 
Acts x. 2. Theſe ſeem to be ſtyled only devout Greeks, and de- 
vous Perſons, becauſe they were not ſo properly Proſelytes as the 
other, but were then in no good opinion with the Jews. 

e Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. v. c. 18. Elem. Strom. I. vi. 
- F Euſeb. Hiſt. l. iv. c. 5. Demonſtr. Evang. l. ni. c. 5. Cyrill 

Hieroſ. Catech, 14. Sulpic. Sever. I. ii. c. 45. 
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ſions, even to the final deſtruction of it by Hadrian. 
St. James, the firſt Bifhop of that See, reſided there, 
by 8 St. Jerom's computation, thirty Years ; and the 
Preſence and Government 'of a Biſhop ſo generally 
eſteemed by the Jeus, could not fail of a very good 
and great Effect in the Converſion of that People. 
Many, even of the Rulers, being converted, the Scribes 
and Phariſees made their Complaints, that the whole 
City of Jeruſalem would turn Chriſtians, as h Hege- 
fippus, who was himſelf a converted Jew, informs us; 
and the Phariſees ſaid of our Saviour, when he was 
upon Earth, Behold, the World is gone after him, John 
x11 19. The Martyrdom of St. James, in the midſt 
of Jeruſalem, at the time of the Paſſover, was the 
moſt publick and illuſtrious Teſtimony to the Goſpel 
that could be given, and the moſt proper means that 


could be uſed, to cure the Infidelity of that City be- 


fore its Deſtruction. i St. Simeon, who ſucceeded 
St. James in the Biſhoprick of Jeruſalem, ſuffered 
Martyrdom at the Age of a Hundred and Twenty 
Years, and he was Biſhop there “ about Forty three 
Years. ' So that the Church of Jeruſalem was govern- 


ed by thoſe Two Biſhops above Seventy Years, which 


was the ſignal Favour of a mercitul Providence to the 
Jews, and was not without very great and happy Suc- 
ceſs. The Epiſtles of St. Peter and St. James, and 


that of St. Paul to the Hebrews, purpolely directed to 


the Jews and Iſraelites, ſhew that their Converſions 
were very numerous both in Judea and in other Coun- 
tries. Euſebius takes particular notice of the Mul- 
titudes of Believing Jews in the Biſhoprick of Feruſa- 


lem, when Jaſtus, the Third Biſhop, ſucceeded to that 


See. And m at Antioch, Rome, Corinth and Epheſus, there 
8 Hier, Catal. n Eulcb. Hut. ho. Ii. c. 23. 
Euſeb. Hiſt. 1. iii. c. 11, 32. * Tilm. Memoir. Tom. 2. 
73 Euſeb. Hitt. lib. iii. c. 35. 
m See Mr. Thornd. of the Primit. Government of the Churches, 


c. 5. and Dr. Hammond on St. John, Epiſt. 2. and Rev. Xi. 3. 


& Difſertat, 3. c. f. 
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ſalem likewiſe, but there is little proof of it. There 
ſeems, however, to have been a cuſtom of placing 
Two Biſhops, one of the. Circumciſion, and another 
of the Uncircumciſion, in all Cities, where the Fews 
were in any great Number mix'd with the Gentiles ; 


n Alexandria excepted, where Epiphanius ſays, there 

never were Two Biſhops, as in other Cities. And 
ſome of the moſt Learned Jews have been converted, 
not only in theſe Times, but in latter Ages. Epipha- 


nius was brought up in the Jewiſh Religion, as the 


Greek Menology teſtifies, and he acquaints us, that 


o Ell, the Jewiſh Patriarch, ſent for a Biſhop to 
baptize him upon his Death-Bed. Samuel Morochia- 
nus, Petrus Alphonſus, Paulus Burgenſis, Nicolas de Lyra, 


Alphonſus de Zamora, Petrus Galatinus, Sixtus Senenſis, 


Johannes Iſaacus Levita, Tremellius, and other Learned 


Nen educated in the Jewiſh Worſhip, upon their Con- 


verſion, have been eminent Defenders of the Chriſtian 
Religion. Hieronymus S. Fide, after his Converſion, 


zs ſaid to have brought over many Thouſands to Chri- 


ſtianity. But it is obſervable, that the Rabbiny of the 

eateſt Note and Authority with the Fews, Maimoni- 
des, Solomon Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and David and Joſeph 
Kimchi, flouriſhed in the moſt ignorant and corrupt 
Ages of the Chriſtian Church, when Chriſtians, by 


their ſuperſtitious and erroneous Doctrines and wicked 


Lives, had brought their Religion into contempt both 


with Jews and Mahometans, who then were more 


learned than in any other Age. 


And many of the Samaritans as well as the Jews be- 


heved, John iv. 39, 40. and were baptized both Men and 
Women, even Simon Magus himſelf, Acts viii. 12, 13. 

2. Many, even among the chief Rulers, were convin- 
ced, that Jeſus is the Chriſt, who durſt not own him, 


n Epiphan. Her. 68. n. 6. Pcarſ. in Ignat. p. 186. 
0 Epiphan. Hær. 30. n. 4. 


John 
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was one Biſhop of the converted. Jews, and another of 
the Gentiles, and, as Dr. Hammond ſuppoles, at Feru- 


— — — —— ——— 
of the Chriſtian Religion. 

John x11. 42, 43. But the Love of Riches, and the 
Praiſe of Men, made them diſſemble their Convictions, 
and act againſt their Conſciences, as we ſee too many 
amongſt us act againſt their own Knowledge, and a- 
vowed Principles, every day. | 

3. Many had blaſphemed the Holy Ghoſt, and 
thereby rendred themſelves uncapable of the Mercies 
of the Goſpel; and others, by their other great Im- 
pieties, had brought themſelves to ſuch an impenitent 
ſtate, that their Eyes were blinded, and their hearts 
hardned, that they ſhould not fee with their Eyes, nor 
underfland with their Heart, and be converted, John 
x11. 40. Acts xxviii. 25. Rom. xi. 8. And this ſeems 
to have been one Reaſon, why Chriſt commanded his 
Diſciples to conceal his Perſon, and to ſay nothing of 
his Transfiguration till his Reſurrection, Matth. xvi. 
20. xvii. 9. that he might diſcover himſelf by de- 
grees, and that the Jews might gradually be prepa- 


red to acknowledge him, and not fin, beyond all poſ- 


ſibility of Converſion , before his Reſurrection, and 
the manifeſtation of the Power of the Holy Ghoſt in 
the Apoſtles ,, which was the laſt means of Salvation, 
and thoſe, who rejected this, were ſelf- condemned, 


and judged themſelves unworthy of everlaſting Life, Acts 


xiii. 46. or, in effect, they denounced the Sentence of 
Damnation againſt themſelves. In the judgment of 


Joſephus, no Nation in any Age was ever ſo wicked 


as the Jews of his time were: he ſays, that God, ? for 
their Sins, hardned their Hearts, to their Deſtruction ; 
that he had paſs'd the Sentence of Condemnation up- 
on the whole People; and that he believes, if the Ro- 
man Army had not come, the Earth would have ſwal- 

PET Nn * GAUTHUY re Y VA CAS A+ — Oe 0 ©2095. 
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lowed up the City, or a Dcluge would have deſtroyed 


it, or it would have been conſumed, like Sodom, by 


Fire from Heaven. Among ſo wicked a People, it is 


no wonder that Converſions were not more general; 


and that thoſe, whom Titus could not perſuade to ſave 
their Lives, would not be prevailed upon by the Apo- 


ſtles, for the Salvation of their Souls. 


4. The J7eus had violent Prejudices againſt the Go- 
ſpel, out of Zeal to their Law, and to their Tradi- 


tions, which were in ſo much eſteem and veneration 


amongſt them, they feared that their believing in 
Chriſt might prove an occaſion to the Romans to come 
and deſtroy them. If we let him thus alone, all Men 
wil believe on lim, and the Romans ſhall come, and tale 
away both our Place and Nation, John xi. 48. And to 
prevent this, the Chief Prieſts, and the Phariſees, in 
Council, agreed to the Expedient propoſed by Caia- 
phas, of putting Chriſt to death, imagining, that would 
effectually put a ſtop to the ſpreading of his Doctrine 
among the People, who, above all things, could not 
endure to hear of Chriſt crucified ; for they had ge- 
neral and earneſt Expectations of a temporal Me//zas, 
whom not only their own carnal Hearts inclined them 
to hope for, but their Religion, as they imagined, 
commanded them to expect. And the Family of the 
famous Hillel being in ſo much Power and Authority 
at that time, might be a great inducement to them, 
to confirm them in their hopes, and to harden them 
againſt the Belief of a Crucified Meſſias. For 4 Hilel 
himſelf held the Government, or Preſidentſhip, of the 
Sanhedrin Forty Years, and his Son and Grandſons 
after him in a continual Succeſſion, for an Hundred 
Years before the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem So that 
the Splendor and Pomp of this Family of Hillel, ſays 
Dr. Lightfoot, had fo obſcured the reſt of the Fami- 
lies of David's Stock, that perhaps they believed, or 


3 Lightf, Hebr. & Talmud. Exercit. in Matth. xi. I. 
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peed the leſs, that the Meſſjas ſhould ſpring from 
any of them; and one of their Rabbizs, in the * 
la Gemara, was almoſt perſuaded, that Rabbi 

dah, of the Family of Hillel, was indeed the Melſas. 
They were all very unwilling to find him in ſo low 
and afflicted a Condition, when the Luſtre of this Fa- 
mily had for ſo long a time attracted their Sight and 
Expectation; inſomuch that Rabban Simeon, the Son 
of Hillel, is but ſlightly mentioned, and. not with that 
Encomium, with which the reſt of thar Family are 
wont to be celebrated by the Jewiſh Writers; for this 
Reaſon, * if Buxtorf be not miſtaken, becauſe he was 


the ſame Simeon Who declared our Saviour to be the 
Chriſt. AL ts e F 


Tho' the Jeus muſt have endend ( if they 
would have attended to them) by all manner of orher 
Means and Evidence, that Jeſus was the: Meſſias, yet 
they eſteemed Temporal Pomp and Grandeur fo etlen- 
tial to che Perſon and Character of the Meſſzns, that 
they thought the Meanneſs of our Saviour's Condition, 
and the Ignominy of his Death, was ſuſſicient to over- 
throw all the Arguments which they could poſſibly 
have, of his being the Chriſt; indeed cheir Minds were 
lo fix d upon this miſtaken Indication, that: _— litle 


regarded any other. 


This bred in them that Ignotance, ** was tru- 


y very culpable, but which yet was taken notice of 


in their Favour; as ſome mitigation of ſo heinous a 
Crime, as the crueifying of the Son of God, Luke 
iii. 34. Ass iii. 17. xi. 27. 1 Cor. xi. 8. But 
withal, it made them exceeding obſtinate and deaf to 
al the Arguments that could be offered to convince 
them. When St. Stephen had anſwered their Accuſa- 
tions, and Hilly argued the caſe withthem, they guaſb- 

ed on him with their Teeth, and cried out -with a loud 


Vice, and ft 2 their Ears, and ran upon bim, and ſto- 
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ſonable Men; no wonder, therefore, that they were it; 


fs or Miſna, which was contrived purpoſely to put: 


in an unknown Tongue. 
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ned him „Acts vii. 54, 57. And when St. Paul had 
declared in all particulars, how he was converted, : 
and appealed to the High Prieſt, and to the Eſtate of Je 


the Elders, for the truth in part of what he related; w 


yet the People, in a Rage and Tumult, lift up their VE 
Voices, aud ſaid, Away with ſuch a Fellow from the 
Earth, for it is not fit that he ſhould live; they cried out, 
and caſt off their Clothes, and threw Duſt into the Air, iſ Pr 
Acts xxii. 22, 23. Theſe are not the Actions of rea- th 


not convinced by Reaſon. : GT: 

5. FalſeChriſts and falſe Prophets, with their Signs ad tell 
Wonders, were then very frequent, inſomuch that if it 
had been poſſible, they would have deceived the very Elect, 
Matth. xxiv. 24. And the Jews were much more en- 
clined to give credit to theſe, who complied with 
their Luſts and Deſires, than ro examine and conſider 
the cleareſt Evidence, which mult oblige them to take 
up the Croſs, and follow a Crucified Saviour. The 
Croſs of Chriſt was to the Jews a Stumbling-block, and 
they would believe any thing rather than it. 

6. Another thing, which ſeems to have been a great 
hindrance to the Converſion of the Fews, was the 
cuſtom in their Synagogues of the reading the Old Te- 
ſtament only in the Hebrew Tongue, when it was not 
underſtood by the People; This cauſed a long con- 
tention among the Jews, till ¶ Juſtinian, to decide the 
Controverſy, commanded that they ſhould be per- 
mitted to read the Bible in the Greek, or any other 
Language, which they underſtood : and tho' he re- 
commended the Septuagint, yet he allowed them Aqui 
la's Verſion, but ſuffered not the uſe of their Deaterr 


falſe ſenſe upon the Scriptures, whilſt they were read 


— „ 


f Novell. 146. Tit. 29. c. f. 
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7. Upon theſe, and ſuch like Cauſes, the Jeus re- 
jected their Meſſias, and ſtill continue in Unbelief, 
whereby are fulfilled many Prophecies concerning this 
very thing; and whilſt they endeavour, in vain, to 
diſprove all other Arguments', their Infidelity and 
Obſtinacy it ſelf is an Argument againſt them; the 
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their Meſſias, as St. Paul proves, Rom. ix. 27. And 
it was no new, or ſtrange thing, that the Jews ſhould 
refiſt the Holy Ghoſt; they always did it, as St. Stephen 
F tells them, as your Fathers did, ſo do ye : Which of the 
8 Prophets have not your Fathers perſecuted? And they 
; have ſlain them, which ſhewed before of the Coming of the 
* Wl Ji One, of whom ye have been now the Betrayers and 
ch Murtherers, Acts vii. 55, 52. 
II. What great Numbers of the Heathen Nations, 


Heathen Authors of thoſe Ages, in which the Goſpel 
4 was firſt preached; and conſidering the general De- 
pravation both of the Manners and Principles of thoſe 
Times, it is no wonder that many ſhould be content- 


don and crucifie all their Luſts and Sins, and renounce 


and die in Torments. However, notwithſtanding all 


the Chriſtian Faith, ſuch as Sergius Paulus, Dionyſius 


the Areopagite , Juſtin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, 


t 


tam magnis ingeniis præditi Oratores, Grammatici, Rhe- 
tores, Conſulti juris, ac Medici, Philoſophiæ etiam ſecreta rimantes, 


Magiſteria hac expetunt, ſpretis, quibus paulo ante fidebant. Ar- 
nob. lib. ii. | | 


p- : . K k 2 Cyprian, 


Prophets having foretold, that they would thus reject 


k in all parts of the World, were converted to the Chri- 
he ſtian Religion, is evident both from Chriſtian and 


ed with any Religion, or with no Religion at all, ſo 
that they might retain their Vices, rather than at- 
tend to any Arguments, which could be brought in 
proof of a Religion, that muſt oblige them to aban- 


their Eaſe and Safety, to live in Diſgrace and Miſery, 
theſe Diſcouragements, there was nor Rank, nor Or- 


der of Men, nor Se& of Philoſophers, but divers of 
the beſt and wiſeſt of them were early Converts to 
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Cyprian, Ai nobius, and others. And as nothing but 
the clear Evidence and Force of Truth could convert 
theſe; ſo it is no unaccountable thing, Fat others 


ſhould ſtand out and oppoſe it. For, 
I. The Greeks ſought after Wiſdom: they were only 


for high and ſubtil Speculations, and were ſo poſſeſs d 


with their own Notions, and a Conceit of themſelves, 
that they would give no Attention to a company of 
3 Men, who told them a plain Truth, of one 

that had been Crucified, and roſe again from the 
Dead. Chriſt crucified was unto the Jews a Stumbling- 
block, and unto. the Greeks Fooliſhneſs, 1 Cor. i. 22, 23. 
Nor was the Croſs only of Chriſt made a matter of 
Scandal and Offence, but his Reſurrection and A- 


ſcenſion were thought impoſſible; it v was ſuppoſed a 


thing incredible, that God ſhould raiſe the Dead, Acts 


xXV1. 8. and no leſs incredible, that he thould, or could 


beſtow upon Men eternal Life. 

The ſeveral ==; of Philoſophy then in vogue, 
were a great obſtruction to all ſuch as thought them- 
ſelves skilled in them, to hinder them from becoming 
Chriſtians; and we fad that ſome of them, after their 
Converſion, could not ſoon lay aſide all their Philo- 
ſophical Notions. The Epicureans, a confident and 
van Sect, would receive nothing that could be ſaid to 
them of 2 Reſurrection And another Life, but with 
Scorn and Contempt: And fome ſaid, What will thi 
Babler ſay? And when they heard of the Reſurrettion of 
the Dead, ſome mocked, Acts xvii. 18, 32, The Pla- 
toniſts held a Revolution of all Things into their fot- 
mer ſtate, in ſome certain term of Years, - and there- 
fore they. » by their own aer muſt look —_ 
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— Imperſetts verd in 3 nature Shen ſolatia, ne Deum 
quidem poſſe omnia. Namque nec ſibi poteſt mortem conſciſcere, 
ſi velit, Nec mortales aternitate donare, aut revocare defun- 


eos. Fin. Hiſt, I. ii. vii. 
Hæc & nos riſimus aliquando. De . fuimus. Fiunt non naſe 


cuntur Chriſtiani. 


Tertull. Apol. c. 18. 
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all only as a Conſequence of ſach a Revolution and 


Period of Time. The Peripateticks were perſuaded, 
that the World is eternal, and therefore laugh'd at 
thoſe who ſeemed to them to teach, that it was now 
juſt atan end, and declared, that it had a beginning 
not many thouſands of Years before. The. Stricks, who 
mightily improved the Moral Part of Philoſophy, by 
borrowing from the Chriſtian Doctrine, yet holding 
that all things are under an inevitable Fate and Deſti- 
ny, had fuch a perpetual curb upon them, as left 
them no liberty to think of changing their Opinions; 
one of which was, that there is nothing Immaterial ; 
a plain Contradiction to the Fundamental Doctrines 
of the Chriſtian Religion.. 
Beſides, there was a great deal of Pride in the very 
Compoſition of a Szoick. It x appears from the Ac- 
count which Arrian has given of Epittetus, that nei- 
ther the Jewiſh Law, nor the Chriſtian Religion, was 
unknown to him; for in the Difconrſes which he 
has preſerved of Epictetus, we find him ſometimes 
uſing the ſame words with the Scriptures. But it 
appears likewiſe from thoſe Diſcourſes, that Epifte- 


tus was à great Admirer of Diogenes the Cynick, and 


imitated him in his Pride and Haughtineſs. For, 
magnifying himſelf as one ſent by God to be an Ex- 
ample to the World, and to prove that the high Say- 
ings of the Svichr ate not vain Boaſts, but real and 
practicable Truths, he at laſt thus concludes, «© How 
« do Jconverſe, ſays he, with theſe Men, whom you 
cc feat and admire ? Do not I treat them as Slaves? 
* Who, when he ſees me, doth not think he ſees his 
King and his Maſter > There could be little hope, 


that ſuch a Man ſhould be 8 upon by a Reli- 


gion which emjoineth, That in Jowlineſs of mind each 


efteem other berter than themſelves, Phil. 2.3. Seneca, 


* 
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x Attian. Epi. lib. iii c. 22. Prope eſt a te Deus, 
ſecum eft, intus eſt. Ita dico, Lucili, ſacer intra nos ſhiritus ſedet, 
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in ſome places, writes as if he had been tranſcribing 
the Scriptures, but he is not always the ſame, and he 
likewiſe diſcovers a ſtrange Vanity and Conceit of 
himſelf and his own Writings. For citing a Paſlage 
of Epicurus, where he told his Friend, That if he de- 
fired Glory, his Letters ſhould make him more fa- 
mous than all thoſe things which he eſteemed, or for 
which he was eſteemed, * Seneca aſſures Lucilius, 
That he conld promiſe him as much as Epicurus had 
done his Friend: For he ſhould be Famous in future 
Times ; and could raiſe and perpetuate the Fame of 
whomſoever he pleaſed. But it ſeems moſt of all 
ſtrange, that the excellent Emperor M. Antoninus, 
who had ſo much of the Chriſtian Morality, both in 
the Speculation, and in the Practice of it, ſhould not 
alſo be of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially, if he owneg, 
that a ſignal Miracle was by the Prayers of the Chri- 
ſtians, obtained for the deliverance of himſelf, and 
his whole Army, as Tertullian, who could not be 
ignorant of the truth of it, declares; and referrs the 
Heathen Perſecutors to the. Emperor's Letters, in 
which he acknowledg'd the Fact, and order'd the 
Chriſtians to be freed from puniſhment, and their Ac- 
cuſers to be puniſhed. And b Apollinaric, Biſhop of 
Hierapolis, who preſented an Apology to this Empe- 
ror, mentioned the ſame Miracle; to which St. - 
prian alſo, writing to Demetrianus a Heathen Perſecy- 
tor, alludes. | 8 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that © M. Antoninus 
was very ſuperſtitious in all the Heathen Worſhip, 
and was ſo much addicted to the 4 Sophiſts, of his time, 
as not only to endure, but often to humour their In- 
ſolence and Vanity; and from them he had his No- 
tions of Philoſophy, which agree with the Chriſtian 
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Do&rine, and not from the Scriptures. For he owns 
in his Book, from whom he had received his Precepts; 
bur if he had read and conſidered the Scriptures, he 


could never have looked upon the Zeal and Fortitude 
of the Chriſtian Martyrs, as © Obſtinacy. But the 


Sophiſts, who made it their buſineſs to oppoſe the Go- 
ſpel, knew, they could not better recommend them- 
ſelves to him, than by teaching its moral Doctrines, 
and preventing that eſteem, which he muſt needs 
have had of the Chriſtian Religion, if he had known, 


that to this, thoſe Doctrines, which he {o much ad- 
mired, owed either their Original or Improvement. 


Whatever Opinion he had of the Chriſtians, he 
was wont to attribute too much to his own f Virtue 


and Piety, to aſcribe his Deliverance wholly to their 


Prayers, And after all the Praiſes, which have been 
juſtly given to M. Antoninus, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that he valued himſelf extremely upon Two 
Things, which were very great hindrances to his Re- 
ception of the Goſpel, viz. The s Study of Philoſo- 
phy, and the Love and Eſteem of his People. For it 
is no wonder, that an Emperor, who made the Phi- 
loſophy of thoſe Times his Study, the Sophiſts his 


chief Favourites, and Popularity his Aim, ſhould not 


be converted to a Religion ſo unpopular, and ſo op- 
poſite, in ſome of its principal Articles, to that which 


the World called Wiſdom. 


It is unconceivable, upon what Principles of Reli- 
gion or Philoſophy this Emperor could Deifie h La- 


cius Verus and Fauſtina; but it was impoſſible that 


he could do this, and be at the ſame time a Chriſtian; 
that the ſame Man, who Deified notorious Wicked- 
neſs, becauſe it had been cloathed in Purple, and ſhi- 


ned in Imperial Robes, ſhould believe in the Son of 


God crucified, is utterly inconſiſtent, 
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The Pythagoreans were a ſuperſtitions Sect, and 
were apt to aſcribe allto Magick; and, beſides, they 


had given themſelves up by a blind Obedience to 
their Maſter's Dictates, and therefore were to regard 
no Reaſons nor Arguments againſt them. In ſhort, 


the Philoſophers were all exceedingly prepoſſeſs d and 
prejudiced by ſome peculiar Opinions of their own, 
betides the general Prejudices which they lay under 
with the reſt of the World. And all Men of any 
Learning and Education, ſtudied the Books of the 
Philoſophers, and were commonly addicted to one 
Sc& or other. 4 

But notwithſtanding all the Philoſophy of thoſe 


Times, ſuch was the Prophanation of all Religion, 


that the beſt and wiſeſt Emperors made no ſcruple to 
receive Divine Worſhip; nor Men the moſt celebrated 
for Vertue and Learning to pay it them, for none but 


Chriſtians refuſed; and therefore the Tryal which 


lin made, whether thoſe who were brought before 
him were Chriſtians or no, by requiring them to burn 
Incenſe, and make a Libation of Wine to Trajai's 


Statue. ras. "71 
It muſt be confeſs'd, that Vanity and the Praiſe of 


Men was the chief aim of many of the Philoſophers, 


as Tertullian and others of the Fathers object; and 
therefore they were very unlikely to become Proſc- 
lytes to a Religion, which was looked upon in the 
World with ſuch diſdain and contempt. Philoſophy 
in general, if we believe h Quintilian, was in his time, 
by moſt, uſed as an Artifice and Diſguiſe to conceal 
the worſt of Vices under a moroſe Look, and a Habit 
different from that of other Men. * Seneca ſays their 
Diſcourſes againſt Vices were Satyrs upon themſelves. 
And from ſuch Philoſophers as theſe, we muſt expect, 
that the Scriptures ſhould be read with no manner of 
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Candor, or good and ſerious Intention. i Juſtin Mar- 


tyr ſays, that he found by his Conference with Creſ- 
cens the Cynick Philoſopher, that unleſs he prevaricated 
he underſtood nothing of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and 
proffers to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, to prove this 
in his Preſence, if he would be pleaſed to hear him, 
and to order him another Conference with that Phi- 
loſopher. K Autolychus, a Man of much Study and 
Learning, wrote againit the Chriſtian Religion before 
he underſtood it. And when! Amelius cited St. John's 
Goſpel, and approved his Doctrine, he did it with 
ſuch Philoſophick Pride and Diſdain, that he would 

not vouchſafe to name him, or to afford him any bet- 
ter Character than that of Barbarian. m Origen gives 
Inſtances of the wilful Abuſe of the Sctiptures by 
ſome of his time, who cavilled at half Sentences, witu- 
out taking notice of the Coherence which they have 
with the reſt. And he complains that ® Celſus ſeem'd 
never to have read the Scriptures, though he pretend- 
ed to a very exact Knowledge both of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Religion, but underſtood little of eithet. 
o Athenagoras, who before him had read the Scriptures 
with more Care and Sincerity, though with the ſame 
Deſign, became converted, and wrote in Defence of 
that Religion, which he intended to oppoſe. ? Hie- 
rocles likewiſe had read the New Teſtament, with a de- 


ſign to write againſt it, but he who could believe the 


Miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus, and prefer that notori- 
ous Impoſtor to our Bleſſed Saviour, and Maximus 
ÆAgienſis, Damis the Philoſopher, and Philoſtratus, to 
ot. Peter and St. Paul, ſhews ſo ſtrange a Partiality, as 
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might be expected only in him, who oppoſed the 


Chriſtian Religion by his Perſecutions more than by 
his Arguments; for Hieroclec was the chief Promoter 


of the Perſecution under Diocleſſan. Porphyry d apo- 
ſtatiz d, becauſe ſome Chriſtians at Caſarza had bea- 
ten him, and then made it his Buſineſs to juſtify his 
own Practice, and ſeduce others. Tho' * Julian, as 


was pretended, had been aſſured by his Gods of Con- 


ſtantiuss approaching Death, and his own Acceſſion 
to the Empire; yet to keep his Intereſt with the Chri- 


ſtians, he haſely played the Hypocrite; and when he 


had privately Apoſtatized, with a ſeeming ſolemn De- 


votion went to the Chriſtian Church on one of the 


chief Feſtivals. What ſenſe of Religion or of Honour 
could he have? Julians Character is, that he had a 
remarkable Levity in his Temper, was fond of vul- 
gar Applauſe even in the leaſt matters, was too inqui- 
fitive after Preſages, and rather ſuperſtitious, than an 
exact Obſerver of the Heathen Rites. He had great 


Familiarity with Libanins, Jamblicus, and Maximus 
Epheſius, * who was put death for Magick under Va- 


lentinian. He made it his great Aim to be Chief a- 
mong the Sophiſts, to *" whom he wrote in Expreſſions 
of Fondneſs rather than of Friendſhip or Reſpe&, and 
was of nothing more ambitious than to flatter them, 
and be flatter d by them, with abundance of Art and 


Eloquence ; and theretore he held every thing dear, 
that could procure him their Eſteem ; and became an 


4 Euſeb. apud Socrat. Hiſt. 1. iii. c. 23. | | 

r Utque omnes, nullo impediente, ad ſui favorem illiceret, ad- 
herere cultui Chriſtiano fingebat, a quo jampridem occulte deſci- 
verat, arcanorum participibus paucis, Haruſpicinæ auguriiſq; in- 


tentus, & cateris, que Deorum ſemper fecere cultores, Et ut hac 


interim celarentur, feriarum die, quem celebrantes, Menſe Januarii 


Chriſtiani Epiphania diftitant, progreſſus in eorum Eccleſiam, ſolem- 


niter numine orato, diſceſſit. Am. Marcellin. l. xxi. c. 2. 
er. c. 4. e 
In Epiſt. ad Libanium, Jamblichum, & Maximum. 
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implacable Enemy to the Religion he had Ir 
tho he could not deny, in his Writings againſt it, that 
Miracles had been wrought by Chriſt. Which is a 
prodigious and deplorable Inſtance, how prejudicial 
that which paſs'd for Philoſophy in thoſe Ages, was 
to the Progreſs of the Goſpel. 'The Prejudice and 
Obſtinacy of ſuch as perſiſted in their infidelity, is 
lively deſcribed by * Laclantius. RD 
2. The Gentiles look'd upon the poor perſecuted 
Condition of the Chriſtians, as an Argument againſt 
their Religion, and were not only prejudiced againſt 
a New Religion, which muſt expoſe them to Suffer- 
ings, by that Fondneſs which Men naturally have fur 
their own Eaſe and Safety, but) when they ſaw the 
Chriſtians in Diſtreſs, they would upbraid them, as 
the Pſalmiſt's Enemies reproach'd him, ſaying, Where 
is now thy God? They conſider'd their own Religion 
as the Religion of their Country, and of their Ance- 
ſtors, which was what Tully ſaid for it, when he had 
rnin'd all the Grounds and Pretences in behalf of it. 
They alledg'd that this had been the Religion of their 
Forefathers, and that the Roman Empire had arrived 
to ſo much Power and Greatneſs under its Influence. 
They aſcribed all the Calamities that befel the Em- 
pire, by Famine, Earthquakes, or Peſtilence, to the 
Neglect of their own Worſhip, and the Progreſs of 
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* Non eſt apud me dubium, Conftantine Imperator Max. quin hoc 
opus noſtrum——ſ;quis attigerit ex iſtis ineptè Religioſis 5 ſunt 
nimia ſuperſtitione impatientes) inſectetur etiam maledictis, ex vix 
leffo fortaſſe principio, affligat, projiciat, execretur, ſeque inex- 
piabili ſcelere contaminari atque adſtringi poſſet, ſs hæc aut legat 
parienter, aut audiat. Non injuſte petere videmur, ut ſiquis erit 
ille, qui inciderit in hac, ſi leget, perlegat; ſi audiet, ſententiam 
differat in extremum. Sed novi hominum pertinaciam, nunquam 
impetrabimus. Timent enim ne à nobis revicti, manus dare ali- 
quando, clamante ipſa veritate, cogantur. Ob ſtrepunt igitur, e 
intercedunt, ne audiant; & oculos ſuos opprimunt, ne lumen vi- 
deant, quod offerimus. LaQant, Inſtitut. 1. v. c. 1. 


Aug. Civit, Dei, I. i. c. 29. 
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the Chriſtian Religion. This was ſo much infiſted 
upon, as is to be ſeen in Zoſimus, Symmachus, and o- 
thers, that Orofius ſet himſelf to anſwer it, in a parti- 
cular Work; and St. Auſtin, who put him upon wn- 
ting it, thought himſelt concern'd in his own Works 
to oppoſe ſo unreaſonable, but fatal a Prejudice, as 
Arnobius had done long before. | 

3. The Conſequence of theſe Prejudices againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion, both in Favour to the Religion of 
their Country, and in Fondneſs for their old Opini- 
ons, and out of an Abhorrence of Afflictions, and a 
Diſregard of thoſe, who were ſo much expoſed to 

them, as having but ſmall pretence to any part of the 
Divine Care; the Conſequence, I ſay, of theſe Errors 
and Prejudices, was, that the Gentiles deſpiſed the 
Chriſtian Religion, before they underſtood any thing 
ofit. For many Men of Learning and Obſervation 


were ſo little acquainted with it, that they did not di- 


ſ{tinguiſh Chriſtians from Jews, as we ſee by * Sueto- 
nius. They knew not ſo much as the true Ponunci- 
ation of the Name of Chriſt, or Chriſtian, but were 


wont to write * Chreſtus and Chreſtianus. f Many had 


Jo ſtrange a Prejudice and Abhorrence of Chriſtians, 
that they would not ſo much as ſpeak to them; ſo far 
were they from conſidering their Religion impartially. 
This the Apologiſts much infiſt upon, that they con- 
demn'd and perſecuted what they did not underſtand. 
The Chriſtians deſir'd no more than a fair Hearing, 
and if they might but be ſuffer'd to make their Reli- 
gion fully known to their Adverſaries, they begg'd no 
tarther Favour. | " 

4. It was believed, a that the Heathen Oracles had 
deliver'd, that the Chriſtian Religion ſhould continue 
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2 Sueton. in Claudio, 6s. xxv. | | 

* Nam nec Nominis certa eſt notitia penes vos, Tertull. Apol. 
. . 1. iv. c. 7 5 | 
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no longer than Three hundred and ſixty five Years, il i 
and it 1s obſervable, that Julian the Apoſtate died I 
A. D. cccLxv. according to ſome Chronologers, tho il 
others place his Death Two Years before. It ſeems \'| 
the Devil had ſome great Expectation from his Reign, ill 
but at or near that very time, in which he had fore- 11 
told that the Chriſtian Religion ſhould have an end, | 
(it the Computation were to be made from the Nati- 11 
vity of Chriſt) he ſaw an end of all his Hopes, in the Wa 
Death of that Emperor, who was ſo zealous in his 14 
Service, and had given out ſevere Threatnings againſt 11 
the Chriſtians of what they were to expect, if he had 1 
return'd victorious from that Expedition in which he 1 
periſhed. For this Prediction had reſpect probably 101 
to his Reign, though the Greek Verſes in which it was | 
deliver d might be alter'd afterwards, or {o contriv'd. 
at firſt, as to extend it to a longer time, leaving it un- 
certain from whence the Calculation was to begin. 1 
b Great Boaſts and Threatnings were undoubtedly 1 
then made, that, according to their Prophecies, in a Ml 
ſhort time, there would not be ſo much as the Name 1 
of Chriſtian left in the World. However this Oracle vi 
kept many of the Gentiles from being Chriſtians, till 14 
they ſaw the time paſt, which they ſuppoſed to be 1 
meant by it, as St. Auſtin aſſures us. : 

5. The Hereſies and Schiſms which ſoon aroſe in Ih 
the Church, gave great Scandal and Offence to ſuch, Ih! 
as judg'd of theſe things at a diſtance, and in the ||| |} 
groſs, without examining into the Occaſions of them. . 
The © Jews not only blaſphemed Chriſt in the Syna= {|| 
gogues, but made choice of Men on purpoſe, whom il 
they ſent from Jeruſalem into all parts of the World, 1 
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to vilify him and his Religion. 4 And becauſe Chri- 
ſtians ſpoke of Chris Kingdom, this was underſtood 


to their Prejudice, as if they had been for ſetting up 


a Temporal Kingdom oy Rebellion. And the evil 
Doctrines and Practices of divers Heretic::s confirm'd 
Men in any ill Opinion, which they had conceiv'd of 
Chriſtians in general. By reaſon of them the way of 
truth was evil ſpoken of: as St. Peter had foretold, 2 Pet. 
11. 2. The abſurd Doctrines and Hereſies of the 
* Gnoſticks and other Hereticks, were by the Enemies 
of the Goſpel in their Cenſures and Invectives apply'd 
to all Chriſtians without diſtinction, and were taken 


upon Truſt by moſt Men. © Celſus makes Objections 
from the erroneous and wicked Notions and Practices 


of the Ophite, the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and o- 
thers. Under the Denomination of the Gnoſtick He- 


rely, is comprehended not one particular Sect only, 
but rather all the moſt pernicious Hereſies in the Pri- 


mitive Times: and they all, as the Name denotes, 


made high Pretences to Knowledge ; which caus'd 


/ 


them to be ſo much. taken notice of, by the Philoſo- 


phers, that f Plotinus and others wrote Books in Con- 


futation of them. No wonder therefore that theſe 


Hereticks, who made ſo much noiſe in the World, 


paſs'd with many Men for true Chriſtians, and 


brought a Scandal upon Religion. Beſides, 3 the Hea- 


thens examining the Servants of ſome Chriſtians , : 
were informed by them, that they had heard their 


Maſters ſpeak of the Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt, which they underſtanding in a literal 
Senſe, charged them with devouring human Fleſh and 
Blood. This caus'd the Chriſtians in their Apologies 


to preſs earneſtly for a fair and impartial Hearing of 


their Cauſe, beſeeching their Enemies, that they would 
4 Juſt. Apol. 2. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. iii. 
e Orig. contra Celſ. lib. vi, vii, viii. f Plotin. wggs 785 
Tyw5ixs;, Ennead. 2. l. ix. s Irenzi Fragm, apud OEcu- 
men. Comment. in I Pet, 3. 
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not be ſo injurious to the Truth and to themſelves, as 
to deſpiſe and condemn what they did not underſtand: 


They were deſirous to undergo any Trial, if they might 
but be admitted to be heard. On the other fide, 
h forged Acts, bearing Pilates Name, but with a Date 


which diſcover'd the Fraud, were, by Maximia's Com- 


mand, diſpers'd over all the Provinces under his Domi- 
nion, to be taught Children. And vile Women were 
at Damaſcus threatned with Torments, unleſs they 
would depoſe, that they were themſelves Chriſtians, 
and that they knew what had been reported againſt the 
Chriſtians to be true. And this Confeſſion likewiſe was 
publiſh'd 1n all Cities and other Places: And long be- 
tore, under Antoninus Verus, Heathen i Servants, who 
belong'd to Chriſtians, were apprehended in Gaul, 
and forced to depoſe againſt their Maſters, all that 
could render them and their Religion odious. And 
the ſame Method of endeavouring to extort Evidence a- 
gainſt Chriſtians by Tortures, had been practis'd like- 
wiſe in Trajar's Reign, by k Plinys Order, upon ſome 
Deaconeſſes in Birhynia, even after Apoſtates, who 
3 Idols, and blaſphemed Chriſt, had ne- 
vertheleſs vindicated his Religion from the Crimes 
charged upon it. And tho' the conſtant Aſſeveration 
of theſe Women under all their Torments, convinced 
Plizy of the Innocency of Chriſtians, yet others were 
more unreaſonable ; and it was long before theſe Pre- 
judices could be overcome in the generality of Men, 
eſpecially, when Tortures were ſo often uſed to ex- 
_ tort falſe Evidence. 

6. Yet many, who did not actually become Chri- 


ſtians, had more favourable and juſt Thoughts of the 


Chriſtian Religion. Alexander Severus had the Effi- 
gies of Chriſt in his Chapel, and had defigned to erect 
a Temple tor the Worſhip of him, and to inſert his 


= Euſeb. Hit. Li. e. 9, L i Euſeb. Hiſt. l. v. c. f. 
* Plin. L x, Ep. 97- | ZE], Lamprid. in Alex. Severo. 
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Name among the Heathen Gods. As it is reported, 


that Adrian likewiſe, with the ſame intention, had 


commanded Temples to be built without Images in 
all Cities, but was difluaded by ſome, who conſulted 
the Oracles about it, which gave out, that all Men 
would then become Chriſtians, and the other Tem- 
ples would ſoon be forſaken. This, which is related 
concerning Adrian, has been, by ſome, ſuppoſed ro 
be a miſtake, becauſe the Fathers ſay nothing of it. 
But Al. Lampridins (or rather Spartianus ) who men- 
tions it, being a Heathen, might perhaps have it from 
the Gentiles; for it was only in Adrian's intention, to 
ſet up the Worſhip of Chriſt, which might be un- 
known by the Chriſtians of his time, the deſign being 
laid aſide upon conſulting the Oracles. It was cer- 
tainly reported in the Hiſtorian's time, as he declares, 
and yet this Objection lies as well againſt the Report 
as againſt the Reality of the thing: For it is ſtrange 
that a Report of this nature ſnould be mentioned by 
no Chriſtian Writer, though there had been no truth 
in it. Valerian was ſo favourable to Chriſtianity in the 
beginning of his Reign, ® that his Palace was full of 
Chriſtians, and was the Church of God, as Dronyfrus 


of Alexandria ſtyles it, ſaying, that he was more kind 


and indulgent to Chriſtians, than any of the Emperors 
before him, who were themſelves publickly ſaid to be 
Chriſtians. He means, as Yalefus thinks, Philip, and 
Alexander Severus The Family of the latter confiſted 
chiefly n of Chriſtians, and it was in hatred to them, 
that Maximin began his Perſecution. or 1 

o St. Auguſtin obſerved, that the Romans, who wor- 
ſhipp'd the Gods of ail other conquered Nations, 
would not fet up the Worſhip of the true God, when 
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they conquered the Jews; becauſe they muſt then 
have abandoned all their falſe Gods. And PÆmilia- 
nus, the Prefect of Egypt, asked Dionyſius, Biſhop of 
Alexandria, when he was brought before him, Why, 
if he, whom the Chriſtians worſhipped, be God, 
they could not worſhip him with the other Gods. 
Many admired rhe Doctrine, and were convinced of 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, who could not 
free themſr,ves from the Prejudices of their Educati- 
on; they would have been willing to have it taken in 
among others, but could not bring themſelves to re- 
linquiſh all their old Religions for it. The Calumnies 


raiſed againſt the Chriſtians, had cauſed the popular 


Odium and Rage againſt them, but they were vindi- 
cated by 4 Pliny in an Epiſtle to Trajan, by Serenius 
Granianus, Proconſul of Alia, in his Epiſtle to Adrian, 
by Adrian himſelf in his Reſcript, by Antoninus Pius in 
his Epiſtle to the Common Council, or the Community of 
the Eſtates of Aa, though ſome aſcribe this Epiſtle to 
M. Antcninus, (not to mention his Epiſtle to the Se- 
nate of Rome.) * Severus, not only kept Proculus with 
him in his Palace, by whom he had been miraculouſly 
cured, but gave an honourable Teſtimony of both Men 
and Women whom he knew to be Chriſtians, and 


protected them from the Outrages of the People. 


' Trypho, the Jew, likewiſe frees them from the Crimes 
commonly laid againſt them, and owns the Excellen- 
cy of their Precepts contained in the Goſpel. And 
it 1s obſervable, that thoſe Crimes which had been 


wont to be objected againſt the Chriſtians by their 


former Adverſaries, were not mentioned by Julian, 


in Diſcourſes written to oppoſe them; who elſe- 


where ſpeaks of them in ſuch a manner, and ſe much 


to their commendation, as ſhews the mighty force ot 
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Truth which could extort it from him. But the Fear 
and Shame of Men hindred divers from embracing 
the Chriſtian Religion, who had a truer Notion of 
Things than to approve of their own. u Seneca ex- 
poſed the Heathen Worſhip, and expreſs'd himſelf 
with bitterneſs againſt the Jews; but being able to 
find nothing to blame in the Chriſtian Religion, nor 
daring to commend it for fear of giving Ottence to 
the Heathens, he made no mention of it at all. It 
is obſerved likewiſe, that Plutarch, who, as * Theodo- 
ret takes notice, was not unacquainted with the Go- 
ſpel of Chriſt, makes no Reflections upon our Reli- 
gion. * Vittoriaus, a Man of very great Learning, 
and who, upon that account, had his Statue erected 
in the Forum at Rome, often acknowledged himſelf 
convinced of the Truth of Chriſtianity, before he 
could be perſuaded openly to profeſs it, for fear of 
diſpleaſing his Friends that were Gentiles. He pre- 
tended, he might be a Chriſtian as well in ſecret; 
and this, no doubt, might be the caſe of many others, 
who never made open Profeſſion of it. * But in a ge- 
neral Conſternation occaſion'd by Earthquakes in the 


Eaſt, both Jews and Heathens, in great Multitudes, 


came to Baptiſm. 

Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, were the occaſions of the 
Unbelief of the Jews and Gentiles : Though it muſt 
be confeſſed, that there is nothing more difficult to be 
accounted for than the Notions and Actions of Men; 
It is as hard to give an account how ® Seneca and Plu- 
tarch ſhould allow of the murthering or ſtarving of 
poor Infants, (which they certainly did) as why they 
were not Chriſtians. No Phanomena in Nature can 


be more variable and uncertain in their Cauſes than 
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the Opinions and Practices of Men, which differ ac- 
cording to their Tempers, and Capacities, and Cir- 
cumſtances; it is ſufficient, if we can find out any 
probable Solution, and have ſeveral to offer, which 
might take place according to ſeveral Caſes. But the 
Writings of ſuch as oppoſed the Chriſtian Religion, 
were very ſlight and frivolous, containing a Confeſ- 
ſion for the moſt part of the principal Matters of 
Fact, upon which our Faith is eſtabliſhed, and raiſing 
only ſome weak Cavils which never came up to the 
main Cauſe, or undertook to diſprove the Truth of 
the Miracles and Prophecies upon which it is founded. 
They could not deny the Miracles, upon which our 
Religion is eſtabliſhed, and then let any Man judge 
what Reaſons they could have for their Infidelity. 
And, indeed, the prevailing of the Chriſtian Religion 
under all manner of Diſadvantages as to Humane 
Means, ſhewed, that the Adverſaries of it had little 
to ſay againſt it: For they muſt be but poor Argu- 
ments, which could not diſſuade Men from becoming 
Chriſtians, when they muſt incar all the Dangers and 
Sufferings of this World to be ſo. 

The Books of the firſt Heathen Writers againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion, are frequently cited by St. Jerom, 
and St. Auſtin, and other Authors of their time, as 


commonly known, and probably they were extant 


long after. So that their Arguments were bafMed and 
deſtroyed long before the Books themſelves, and they 
had time and opportunity enough to do all the miſ- 
chief that they were capable of. And their Writings 
are not yet ſo far loſt, but that we {till know their 
principal Arguments, which the Chriſtian Writers 
have not concealed, but have given them their full 
Force, and commonly in their own Words. Origen 
was ſo careful to omit nothing conſiderable which 
Celſus had alledged, that he was often forced to make 
Apologies for mentioning the ſame things over again, 
rather than he would ſcem to let any thing pals, 
LEE» =: which 
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which was material, that his Adverſary had ſaid , 
without taking notice of it. And ſome © Pieces are 
preſerved entire, as the Petition of Symmachus among 
the Epiſtles of St. Ambroſe, and the Epiſtle of Maxi- 
mus Madaurenſis among thoſe of St. Auſtin. The Ar- 
guments of Julian are ſet down at large by St. Cyril; 
and that Apoſtate was ſo great an Advocate and Pa- 
- tron of Heatheniſm, that the Enemies of Chriſtianity 
had © a certain Ara for the computation of Years 
from his Reign, and ſeem to have proceeded upon the 
Artifices and Methods which he had ſettled: Yet we 
learn from © St. Chryſoſtom, that the Books of the Phi- 
toſophers againſt the Chriſtian Religion, were neg- 
lected and deſpiſed by the Gentiles themſelves, and 
were ſcarce to be found but among the Chriſtians , 
before the Edict of Theodoſius junior, to prohibit them. 


There was a long Succeſſion of Philoſophers and 


Sophiſts, who made it their buſineſs to oppoſe the 
Chriſtian Religion. The School of Platoniſis, which 
continued at Athens for ſome Ages, would revive, or 
reinforce any Arguments that had been uſed by their 
Predeceſſors in oppoſition to Chriſtianity. Proclus 


and Damaſcius, who were of this School, lived about 


the middle of the Sixth Age; Proclus ſpent five 


whole Years in collecting the Notions of the former 


Philoſophers, and in abridging the Chaldaick Do- 
ctrines from the Writings of the Chaldeaus; and the 
beſt Commentaries upon the Oracles, written at large 
by Porphyry and Famblichus : 8 Syriauus likewiſe Ma- 
ſter to Proclus, had written ten Books concerning Ora- 
cles. So that no Care or Labour was omitted by 
theſe Learned and Zealous Men, to recommend their 
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own Religion to the World in oppoſition to the Chri- 
ſtian. What h Proclus had to ſay againſt it, may yet 
be ſeen. The Writings of Damaſcius were extant * in 
Photius's time, in the middle of the Ninth Age; the 
Hiſtory of Eunapius was then likewiſe extant, and is 
k {aid to be preſery'd at Venice. We have the Abridg- 
ment of it by Zoſimus, and a ſufficient Specimen of 
his malicious Invectives in his other Writings. And 
it 1s probable, that theſe, and many other Books 
of the like nature, which are now loſt, continued 
much longer than any Accounts, which we have 
now remaining of them mention. Ot about Thirty 
Anſwers | which were written to Porphyry, by ſe- 
veral Authors, not one of them is now to be found. 
When the World was fatisfy'd of the Inſufficiency 
of his Objections, the Anſwers to his Books were as 
little regarded as the Books themſelves, but under- 
went the ſame Fate with them. in m St. Auguſtin's 
time the Pagans were very few, and the Enemies 
of Chriſt found they could give no colour or cre- 
dit to their deſigns, but by aſſuming the Name of 
Chriſtians. The P/aton;ſts became aſham'd of the Hea- 
then Theology, and invented new interpretations, to 
put a falſe gloſs upon it. n The Poctrines of the Epi- 
cureans and the Stoicłs (he ſpeaks of ſuch as were pe- 
culiar to either Se&) were then little regarded, and 
none durit maintain them, but under the denomina- 
tion of ſome Hereſy or other; theſe Two Sects then 
were in ſo little Eſteem, that they had not Authority 
enough to give thoſe Errors any Countenance, which 
they before had ſo long with great Subtilty and Suc- 
ceſs defended againſt the Platoniſts ; but they who 
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would gain any Reception to their Errors were at laſt 
forced to aſſume the Name of Chriſtians, and betake 


themſclves to ſome Hereſy. Of Plotinuss School, ſome 


became Chriſtians, and others apply'd themiclves to 
Magick; as Plotinus himſelf muſt have done, if we 
belicye all that Porphyry writes of him. The Relation 
of the Serpent, which was ſecn under the Bed, and 


then was obſerv'd creeping into a hole of the Wall, as 
he gave up the Ghoſt, is an odd Story. ® Preclus 


ſuffer'd himſelf to be adored, and a Serpent was 
likewiſe ſeen about his Head, in his laſt Sickneſs: 
This was the Effect of the Theurgicks, which theſe 
Philoſophers proteis'd, and of Magick, which P Por- 


phyry, upon the Authority of Oracles, ſtyles the Gift 
of the Gods. The Arguments of Proclus againſt the 


Chriſtian Religion were chicfly to prove the Eternity 


of the World; and have been ſo little regarded, that 


they were ſuppoſed to have been loſt, till a 4 Critick 
lately took notice, that they are {till extant in the An- 


ſwer to them by Johannes Philoponus. 5 | 
The Jews, who from the beginning of Chriſtianity, 


but eſpecially fince the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, have 
in vaſt numbers been ſpread all over the World, and 
have ever been the moſt implacable Enemies of the 


Goſpel, had the greateſt Opportunity to detect any 


Falſhood in it, and have never omitted any Advantage 
of improving and enforcing the Arguments againſt 
it; and therefore would be ſure to retain any thing 


conſiderable, which had been objected by their Fore- 


fathers, or by the Heathens, with whom they con- 
vers d. The Fews have been a perpetual reſtleſs Ene- 
my 1n all Parts and Ages of the World, and nothing 
material in this Caſe, would eſcape their Obſervation. 
But out of the Writings of the ancient Jews, which 
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are ſtill extant, many things have been alledg'd by 
many Learned Men, of our own and other Nations, 
in Confirmation of our Religion, from the Confeſſion 
of the Jews themſelves. | 

The Unbelief therefore both of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles of thoſe Ages, is no material Objection; nor al- 
together ſo unaccountable as the Unbelief of too many 
now, who were born among Chriſtians, and have had 
their Education in the Chriſtian Religion. The Truth 
is, Example is always the weakeſt Argument in any 
Caſe, and can be of no Force or Authority againſt the 
cleareſt rational Evidence. But the Propagation of 
the Goſpel is it ſelf an unanſwerable Argument in 
proof of it. The World hated it, becauſe it was not of 
this Wirld. For which Reaſon it was long before the 
Kingdoms of this World were become the Kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Chriſt, (Rev. xi. 15.) And it ap- 
pears by the Laws and Hiſtories of the firſt Ages, at 
ter the Emperors were Chriſtians, that the Goſpel 
{till prevail'd by its own Evidence and Worth, rather 
than by any other Power or Authority. The Jews 
were uſed with all manner of Indulgence, they en- 
joy'd great * Privileges, they had their * Patriarchs for 
near C ο Xx xx. Years after Chriſt, and liv'd unmo- 
leſted in their Worſhip, till * they had polluted it 
with Chriſtian Blood, and their Deriſion and Profa- 
nation of the Croſs of Chriſt had calFd for the Seve- 
rity of the Laws. The Chriſtian Emperors were ſo 
far from uſing Force to cauſe Men to profeſs them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, that " Th:o04ofius the Great was the 
firſt who made it Criminal to apoſtatize to Heathen- 
1m. And during the Reigns of Jovian, Valentini- 
an, Valens, and Gratian, there were no Laws enacted 
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againſt Heatheus or Heathen-Worſhip. And indeed 
there nceded none. For about the Beginning of the 
Reign of Valentinian and Valens, A. D. cccLxv. the 
Heathen were ſo few, and withal ſo mean generally, 
and inconſiderable, that they then began to be called 
Y Pagans, and the Barbarous Nations bordering upon 
the Empire, to be ſtyled Gentiles. And in the time 


of * Theodofius, there were ſcarce any Pagans to be 


found. It therefore the Oppoſition made by the Jews 
and Heathen be an Objection to Chriſtianity ; this is 
certainly a Confirmation of the Truth of it, that all 


their Prejudice and Obſtinacy was in ſo few Ages fo 


generally overcome, by no other Force, but that of 
its Divine Truth and Excellency. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


That the Confidence of Men of Falſe Reli- 
grons, and their Willingueſs to ſuffer for 
them, tis no Prejudice to the Authority of the 
True Religion. 


HE Chriſtian Religion doth infinitely ſarpaſs 


all others in the Number of its Martyrs of both 


Sexes, of every Age and Nation, and Rank and Con- 
dition. Miſtaken ignorant .Zealots may often- have 
ſuffer d for other Religions, but Men of the higheſt 
Station and Worth, and inferiour to none in the 
Knowledge and Experience of every thing that the 
World eſteems Excellent, have renounc'd all, and up- 
on Choice, and after a full Conſideration of the Merits 
of the Cauſe, have laid down their Lives for the ſake 
of the Goſpel. Tyrants of the greateſt Power and 
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Cruelty have made it their Aim and Ambition, by all 
ſorts ot Tortures, to extirpate the Chriſtian Religi- 
on; they eſteem'd their Perſecutions matter of Tri- 
umph, and a fit Subject for the * Inſcriptions of Mo- 
numents erected to their Memories. And a b Collecti- 
on was made by Upian of their Reſcripts againſt the 
Chriſtians, that they might be tranſmitted to Poſte- 
rity. The Biſhops of the chief Sees were uſed by the 
Emperors, as if they had been their moſt formidable 
Enemies. St. Ignatius was by Trajan's command in 
cruel Pomp conducted from Antioch, to Rome, there to 
be devoured by Wild Beaſts; and Cornelius was in as 
much danger by being Biſhop of Rome, as © it he had 
rival'd Decius in the Empire. But the invincible Pa- 
tience and glorious Sufferings of the Chriſtians pre- 
vail'd againſt all the Rage and Force of their Enemies. 
If the Martyrologies of all Religions were to be com- 
par'd, there would ſoon appear ſo manifeſt a Differ- 
ence between the Chriſtian Martyrs, and the Sufferers 
for other Religions, that nothing would be needful to 
be ſaid upon this Subject. But remembring with 
whom I have to deal, I am reſolv'd to take every 
thing at the loweſt, and argue with them upon their 
own Terms. Let us for a while ſet aſide whatever of 
this nature might be ſaid in preference of the Chri- 
ſtian Martyrs, and ſuppoſe the Numbers and Zeal of 
the Martyrs (for ſo we muſt call them at preſent) of 
other Religions, to have been as great as can be ima- 
gin d, yet the Caulc it ſelf makes a plain Difference 
between them. __. 

An ignorant Zeal in a wrong Cauſe is no Argument 
againſt the Goodneſs of any Cauſe, which is main- 


a Gruter. Inſcript. p. 238. 280. b Lactant. I. v. c. IT. 
© Cum Tyrannus inſeſtus ſacerdotibus Dei fanda atque infanda 
comminaretur, cùm multd patientius & tolerabiliùs audirer levari 
adverſus ſe amulum principem, quam conſtitut Roma Dei ſacer- 
dozem, Cypr. Epilt. 55. | 
| | tain'd 
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tain'd and promoted by ſuch a Zeal as is reaſonable, 
and proceeds upon ſure Grounds. Indeed, it were 
very hard and very ſtrange, if that which is true, 
ſhould beever the leſs certain, or the leſs to be regar- 
ded and eſteem'd, becauſe there may be other things 
that are falſe, of which ſome Men are as firmly per- 
ſuaded, and are as much concern'd for them, as any 


one can be for the Truth it ſelf. And yet this is the 


wiſeſt thing that many have to pretend againſt the 
Certainty of the Religion, in which they were bapti- 


zed, that there are many Impoſtures in the World, 


and none is without its Zealots to appear in Vindica- 
tion of it. I am confident no Man ever parted with any 
thing, but his Religion, upon ſo weak a Pretence. 

A falſe Religion is not the only thing for which 
- Men are wont to have an undeſery'd Value; but their 
Country, their Friends, and themſelves they are com- 
monly as much miſtaken in, and do as highly over- 
prize: Is there then no real Difference, or ſolid worth 
in any of theſe? Some of the moſt unlikely Countries 
in the World have been admird by the Natives, as 
it they were the Garden of Eden, and the place of Pa- 
radiſe : Though there is nothing eaſier, than to make 
a Diſtinction concerning different Countries. And it 
is as caly to diſtinguiſh between the Elyſium of the 
Heathens, or Mahomet's Paradiſe, and the Kingdom of 


Heaven, and between the Ways which lead to them. 


There is nothing, eſpecially if it be of any Moment 
and Conſequence to them, for which Men have not 
ſhewn themſelves paſſionately concern'd; and it is not 
to be expected that they ſhonld be ſo much more in- 
fallible in Religion than in other things, or ſhould be 
ſo much leſs in earneſt about it, as not to diſcover 


the ſame Frailties, and the ſame Affections, which 


are viſible in all the other Actions and Buſineſs of their 
Lives. | | 

It is often ſeen in moſt Caſes, that ſome are as ear- 
neſt and zealous in a falſe Cauſe, as others are in a 


True; 
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True; but doth this prove that there is no Difference 


between Falſhood and Truth? When two Men of 


oppoſite Parties are equally confident of the Goodneſs 
of their Cauſe, it is certain that but one of them can 
be in the right; and it is as certain, that one of them 
muſt be, at leaſt, ſo far in the right, as he contra- 
dicts the other; becauſe, as the two parts of a Con- 
tradiction cannot be both True, ſo they cannot be 
both Falſe. If then a confident and zealous Perſuaſi- 
on doth not detefmine Right and Wrong, True and 
Falſe, the remaining Difficulty is, how to diſtinguiſn 
them, and that muſt be by the proper Evidence, and 
the intrinſick Goodneſs of the Cauſe. 5M 
Now our Evidence in behalf of our Religion, is 
plain matter of Fact; as the Death, and Reſurrecti- 
on, and Aſcenſion of our Bleſſed Saviour, and the 
Miracles wrought by him and his Apoſtles. And 
if our Religion has ſufficient Proof of what we aſſert 
in matter of Fact, and other Religions have not ſuffi- 
cient Proof of that Authority to which they lay claim, 
this muſt determine the Point, though a Mahometan 
or Pagan ſhould be as zealous for his Religion, as a 
Chriſtian can be. It is commonly and truly ſaid, that 
it is not the Suffering, but the Cauſe, which makes 
the Martyr; and if Men of Falſe — — have never 
ſo much Confidence of the Truth of them, and have 
no Ground for it, this can be no Argument againſt 
the Grounds and Proofs upon which the Evidence of 
the Chriſtian Religion depends. Other Religions 
may have their Zealots, who offer themſelves to die 
for them, but the Chriſtian Religion properly has the 
only Martyrs. For Martyrs are Mineſſes, and no o- 
ther Religion 1s capable of being atteſted in ſuch a 
manner as the Chriſtian Religion; no other Religion 
was cver propagated by Witnefles, who had ſeen and 


heard and been every way converſant in what they 


witneſs'd concerning the Principles of their Religion; 
no Religion beſides was ever preach d by Men, * 
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after an unalterable Conſtancy under all kinds of Suf- 
ferings, at laſt died for aſſerting it, when they muſt 


of neceſſity have known, whether it were true or falſe, 
and therefore certainly knew it to be true, or elſe they 


would never have ſuffer'd and died in that manner for 
it; no other Religion was ever atteſted from its firſt 


Propagation for ſeveral Hundreds of Years together, 


by Men who had either ſeen the firſt Preachers them- 


ſelves, or had been acquainted with others who had 


ſeen them, or had wrought Miracles, and ſeen others 


work them; no other Religion is contain'd in Books, 


which were written at the firſt Propagation of it, and 
diſpers'd into all Countries, in all Languages, amongſt 


all forts of Men, and eſpecially amongſt thoſe who 
were molt concern'd, and moſt able and deſirous to 


diſprove it, if it had been falſe; no Religion beſides 
has by ſo weak and unlikely means prevail'd over all 
the Power and Policy of the World; none is in its Do- 
ctrine ſo agreeable to Reaſon, and ſo worthy of God 
for its Author; and none has been deliver'd down 
with ſo clear a continued and uninterrupted Teſtimo- 


ny through all Ages, and convey'd by a Succeſſion of 
Teſtimonies to this preſent Age: And therefore no 


other Religion can have Martyrs, who can dic in con- 
firmation of ſuch a Teſtimony as this, or who can be 
Martyrs and Witneſſes to it by aſſuring the World at 
their Death, that they have receiv'd the Religion thus 
teſtify d and confirm'd, for which they die. 


It is not the bare aſſerting a thing boldly, and then 
dying for it, which makes a Martyr, but the Qualifi- 


cations neceſſary in a Witneſs are neceſſary in him, 
that is, that he ſhould have all Opportunities needful 
to know the Truth, as well as no Temptation to ſpeak 
the contrary. Which Qualifications were evident 1n 
the Apoſtles and firſt Martyrs, whoſe Teſtimony is 


that upon which the Proof of our Religion is foun- 


ded, and the Martyrdoms of latter Ages are additional 


Teſtimonies, which without the former would = in- 
| | 5 1g | 
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ſignificant, but ſuppoſing them, are all the Teſtimony 
that can be given to any matter of Fact at this diſtance 
of Time, and are as much beyond the Sufferings in be- 
halt of any other Religion, as the Evidence of the Chri- 
{tian Religion 1s beyond the Evidence for all others. 
It is not merely Zeal, though it proceed even to 
Death and Martyrdom, upon which we build our 
Faith, but the Reaſons which Chriſtians have for their 


Zeal. Divers Nations have been as earneſt Aſſertors 


of their fabulous Antiquities, as others can be of 
theirs, which are known to be true; but are theſe e- 
ver the leſs, or thoſe ever the more true upon that ac- 
count? We inſiſt upon it, that we have Books to 


ſhew, and clear Evidence to produce for what we 


maintain, and theſe have been examin'd by many Men 
in every Age, and compar'd with what is to be al- 
ledg*d in behalf of contrary Religions, and Men of 
the greateſt Learning, and Judgment, and Prudence, 
have choſen to die rather than to renounce this Reli- 
210n for any other, after the niceſt and moſt impartial 
Examination they could make. Whereas the Zealots 
and Martyrs tor the Religions which are contrary to 
Chriſtianity, mult be acknowledg'd to be Men that 
underitand nothing of Antiquity, but are ignorant of 
the Hiſtory of their ſeveral Religions, and take all upon 
uncertain Report, and abſurd Traditions, without any 
Proof or Poſſibility of it, and even againſt manifeſt Rea- 
ſon, and the Evidence of undoubted Hiſtory. _ 

So plain is it, that the Zeal and Confidence of Men 
of falſe Religions, and their willingneſs to die tor 
them, can be no prejudice to the Authority and Cer- 
tainty of the true Religion. The Enthuſiaſms and 
vain Notions and Conceits of ſome Zealots, can be no 
more a Prejudice to the Truth and Reality of our Re- 
ligion, than it is an Argument againſt the Truth and 
Certainty of Humane Reaſon, that there are ſo many 


Fools and Madmen in the World. 
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That Differences in Matters of Religion, are no 
Prejudice to the Truth and Authority of it. 


Here is nothing which has proved a greater Snarc 

and Scandalto weak Minds, nor which gives the 
Enemies of Religion greater Advantage, as they think, 
againſt it, than the Diſſenſions amongſt Chriſtians, 
and the different Sects and Parties into which they are 
divided. This makes ſome willing to conclude, that 
there is no certainty on any fide, when they ſee equal 


Zeal and equal Confidence in Men of all Perſuaſions, 


that contend for their ſeveral Opinions. | 

But St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, that there 
muſt be not only Diviſions, but Hereſies alſo, and not 
only tnat they muſt be, but that they are not with- 
out their uſe and expediency in the Church; they are 
ſo far from being any real Prejudice to the Truth 
and Certainty of Religion, that they do indeed con- 
duce to manitelt the Excellency of it, and the Since- 


rity of thoſe that profeſs it. For there muſt be alſo He- 


refies among you, that they which are approved may be 
made manifeſt among you, 1 Cor. xi. 19. From whence 
I ſhall ſkew, I. That Differences in Matters of Reli- 
gion muſt be among Chriſtians, unleſs God ſhould 
miraculouſly and irreſiſtibly interpoſe to prevent them. 
II. That it is not neceſſary, nor expedient, that God 
ſhould thus interpoſe. III. That theſe Differences, 


how great and how many ſoever they be, even the 


worſt of Schiſms and Hereſies, are no prejudice to 

the Truth and Authority of Religion. : | 
I. That Differences in Matters of Religion muſt be 
among Chriſtians, unleſs God ſhould miraculouſly and 
iĩrreſiſtibly interpoſe to prevent them. There muſt be alſo 
Herefies among you : The miraculous Power and De- 
monſtration of an infallible Spirit in the Apoſtles _ 
| © 20ives; 
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ſelves, could not hinder the riſe of them. It muſt needs 
be, ſays our Saviour, that Offences come, or it is impoſſible 
but that Offences will come; but wo unto him through whone 
they come, Matth. xviii. 7. Luke xvii. | 

The Church can by no means be free from Offen- 
ces, Scandals and Diviſions, unleſs God ſhould forci- 


bly reſtrain Men from running into them. 
The Tempers and Capacities of Men are very dif- 


ferent, and therefore in many caſes they will make a 


different ſudgment of Things. Much Attention and 
Thoughttulneſs, and an exact Knowledge of Anti- 
quity, is requiſite to make a true Judgment in divers 
Controverſies, and few Men are willing to be at that 


pains, which is neceſſary to inform themſelves aright 


in leſſer Difficulties; they are contented to take up 


with the Appearances of Things, which firſt offer 
themſelves, or to which, by Cuſtom and Education, 


they have been moſt uſed: There is ſo much Diffi- 
culty to get rid pf Prejudices, ſo much Labour and 
Study is in many caſes required in the ſearch after 


Truth, that few can prevail with themſelves to under- 


go it. Few Men examine the Ground of Things, and 
fewer do it to any Purpoſe; moſt Men follow, as 
they are led, without any farther Care, or Thought, 
and die in the Religion in which they were brought 
up, without much troubling themſelves whether it 
be true or falſe, but taking all upon Truſt : if they 
happen to be in the right, it is by chance, and more 
than they know, or are able to prove; if they be in 
the wrong, they follow the Example of others, of 


whom they have conceived a favourable Opinion, 


or who have ſome Authority with them to influence 
them; they profeſs their Religion, as they practiſe 
other things, for no better Reaſon, than becauſe they 
ſee others have done it before them, and they ſtand 
up for it only, as they do for all Cuſtoms, which, by 

long uſe, are become familiar, and almoſt natural to 
them, but may be worn out by a different Practice and 


Cuſtom. And 
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And when the generality of Men are thus careleſs 


and unconcerned to examine the Grounds and Prin- 


ciples of their ſeveral Religions, this gives a mighty 


Opportunity and Advantage to Men of ill Principles, 


and ill Deſigns, to infuſe and ſpread their Opinions. 
For if by the Plauſibleneſs and Importunity of their 


Inſinuations, or by the Profeſſion of a more than ordi- 


nary Zeal and Strictneſs in ſome things that are moſt 
popular, they can but gain a few 4 of Note and 
Intereſt, who may influence others, a Party is made, 
and a Sect ſet up, which may perhaps continue for 
ſome Generations; and a fondneſs for Novelty, a 
Perſonal Diſlike and Prejudice againſt ſome Men, and 
an Eſteem and Admiration of others, and ſeveral Ac- 
cidents, as they fall in with the ſeveral Tempers and 
Inclinations of Men, may make great Additions to a 
Sect that is once formed. Men, who thought them- 
ſelves diſobliged amongſt the Jews, were wont to go 
over to the Samaritans; and Deſexters in Religion 


are as uſual as in War, upon any great Diſcontent , 


or upon hopes of great Advantage. And theſe Men, 
to teſtifie their Sincerity, are obſerved commonly to 
be moſt Violent; however, they ſerve to make a Num- 
ber, and to {trengthen a Party. w 

| Moſt Schiſms and Hereſies have been begun by Men 
of ill Deſigns, who under pretences of Godlineſs, gra- 
tified their own Paſſions of Ambition, or Covetoul- 
neſs; or more {candalous Vices. This was the Origi- 
nal of the Hereſies in the Apoſtles days, and it has been 
obſervable in the firſt Authors of them, ever ſince. An 
Aﬀectation of Singularity, of Popular Fame, and Pre- 
eminence, hath been the occaſion of great Miſchiets in 
the Church. Some Men are as fond of their own New 
Opinions, as others are of Honours, or Wealth, or 
Pleaſure; and can bear no Contradiction, but contend 
for a kind of Empire in Knowleage, and ſhew a migh- 
ty Zeal to gain Proſelytes, becauſe this is to extend 


their Conqueſts, and enlarge their Dominion over Mens 


Faith. 
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Faith. Some that devoured Midas Houſes, have for à 
pretence made long Prayers, Matth. xxiii. 14. And it is a 
thame, and horror, even to ſpeak of thoſe things, which 
have been done by others; not only iz ſecret, but o- 
penly, and in the view of the World, under the moſt 
ſolemn and zealous Profeſſions for the Glory of God, 
and the Good of Souls. And the Errors of Men of no 
ill meaning, but of great Zeal, with little Knowledge, 
have ſometimes found a ſtrange Acceptance in the 


World, for the ſake of that Integrity and Sincerity, 


| which appeared in their firſt Authors. 

Now when all the Paſſions, and Infirmities, and Vices 
of Men, thus contribute to produce and promote Diffe- 
rences in Religion, itis no greater wonder that there are 
ſuch Differences, than that there are Frailties and Vices 
amongſt Men; that ſome Men are vicious, and ready to 
ſeduce others, and that others are eaſie to be ſeduced. 

St. Paul complains of falſe Apoſtles, decertful r 
transforming themſelves into the Apoſtles of Chriſt; and 
no marvel, ſays he, for Satan himſelf is transformed in- 
to an Angel of Light; therefore it ts no great thing, if his 


Miniſters alſo be transformed, as the Miniſters of Righte= 


onſneſs, whoſe end ſhall be according to their Works, 2 Cor. 
xi. 13, 14, 15. Satan himſelf ſtrives to appear like an 


Angel of Light, and Sin is forced to take the diſguiſe of 


Religion. Vice is a thing, which few Men care much 
to own, how fond ſoever they be of it: Numbers in 
other caſes are wont to bring things into Reputation, 
but it is not ſo in moſt Vices, which tho? they have 


been practiſed by great Numbers of Men in all Ages, 


yet have been always nevertheleſs infamous; and this 
 ſhews the deteſtable Nature of Vice and Irreligion, 

that they could never become creditable in a vicious 
and irreligious World; but bad Men are aſhamed of 
them, and endeavour to conceal and hide them under 
ſome colour of Religion and . 


But ſince every Vice, and every Paſſion, and Intereſt 


of Men, may conduce to the raiſing and fomenting of 
Vol Mm Diffe- 
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Differences in Religion, it is as impoſſible that they 
ſhould not be in the World, as that Sin it ſelf ſnould 
not bein it, which can never be wholly prevented, 
_ unleſs God ſhould force Men to be Good; and there- 
fore it is impoſſible, that there ſhould be no Differen- 
ces in Religion, unleſs the ſame Force and Neceſſity 0 
| ſhould reſtrain Men from them. | 
II. It is not neceflary, nor expedient, that God 
ſhould miraculouſly and irreſiſtibly interpoſe to pre- 
vent Differences in Matters of Religion ; becaule it 
would contradi& the very Deſign of all Religion, for 1 
a 
r 


God thus to interpoſe : The Deſign of Religion is to 
Direct and Command Men, what to Believe, and 

| what to Do, upon ſuch Terms as may prevail with F 
them by reaſonable Arguments; by Exhortations and 


Encouragements on the one hand, and Admonitions 9 
and Threatnings on the other. But to force Men to N 
be of one Mind, and one Profeſſion, would be to lay il V 
aſide theſe Terms, and to render the Motives and Ar- bs 
guments which Religion propoſeth uſeleſs, and to have * 


no regard to the Rewards and Puniſhments by which 


1 it is enjoined. There can be no more Reaſon, that i 
; God ſhould conſtrain Men to have right Notions of * 
ö Religion, than that he ſhould force them to obey thoſe eb 
| Notions, and put them in practice; or that he ſhould * 
| reſtrain Men from Hereſies and Schiſms; that is, from Wa 
ſuch Sins as more directly and immediately concern by 
Religion, rather than from any other Sins; But there ur 
is great reaſon why it ſhould not be ſo, becauſe this * 
would make Religion it ſelf uſeleſs and inſignificant, | pu 
by taking away the Grounds and Foundations of all 8 
Religion, and by deſtroying the Liberty of Mankind, po 
which is neceſſary in all Acts of Religion. For, he * 
that Acts by Neceſſity, cannot Act by the Principles 2 
of Religion, which adviſes and commands Men to re- _ 
Fuſe the Evil, and chuſe the Good. Differences in Reli- — 
gion could not be prevented without over-ruling all the De 


Paſſions, and hindering all the Vices of Men, and with- Bui 
* 3 5 
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out fruſtrating the Commands and Precepts, and con- 
tradicting the Deſign and Inſtitution of Religion; and it 
is not to be expected, that rather than ſuffer Differences 
in Religion, God ſhould ſo check and reſtrain Men, as 
not to leave them at Liberty to a& upon the Principles 


of Religion, but upon mere Force and Neceſſity. If 


Men be permitted to Err and to Sin, they will Err and 
Sin in Matters relating to Religion, as well as in others, 
and to debar Men unavoidably from Sin and Etor 
would be to proceed in ſuch a manner as is incohſi- 
ſent with the Motives and Arguments both of Reaſon 
and Religion, and to offer Violence, not only to Hu- 
mane Nature, but to the Wiſdom and Counſel of God, 
in his Diſpenſations for the Salvation of Mankind. 

It is the Wiſdom of God not to force Men upon 
doing Good, but to bring Good out of Evil, and if 
Men will reſolve to commit Sin, and will not be pre- 
vailed upon by all that God has ſaid and done, to 
withdraw them from it; then to make their worſt Acti- 
ons inſtrumental to his own Glory, and to the Salva- 
tion of other Men. And there is this good effect from 
the moſt pernicious Hereſies and Schiſms, That thoſe 
which are approved, may be made manifeſt by them ; that 
the Sincerity of the good Chriſtian may appear , 
and that the Diſguiſe may be taken off from Hypo- 
crites, that they may be no longer able to ſeduce Men 
by a ſhew of Godlineſs. It is a juſt Judgment of God 
upon unrepenting Sinners, to let them fall from one Wick=- 
edneſs to another, and not come into his Righteouſneſs; to 
puniſh ſecret Sins, by ſuffering Men to run into publick 
and notorious Crimes, whereby they diſcover and ex- 
poſe themſelves to the World. Thus it was in the caſe 
of thoſe Hereticks of whom St. Paul ſpeaks, They pro- 
 feſfd that they knew God, but in Works they denied him, be- 
ing abominable and di ſobedient, and to every good Work re- 
probate, Tit. i. 16. And giving a full and lamentable 
Deſcription of this ſort of Men, in concluſion he ſays, 
But they ſhall proceed no farther ; for their Folly ſhall be ma- 
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ni feſt to all Men, 2 Tim. iii 9. They were permitted to 
come to ſuch horrid and frightful degrees of Wicked- 


neſs and Blaſphemy, as that all Men, who meant well, 
would be ſure to avoid them, and to depart from 


them; and of thoſe who joined themſelves with ſuch 


Men, and went over to them, St. Fohn declares, They 


went out from us, but they were not of us: for if they had 


been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us - 
but they went out, that they mighi be made manifeſt, that 
they were not all of us, 1 John ii. 19. 


And when theſe, and ſuch like Hereſies break looſe, 


and diſturb the Peace of the Church , this makes all 
ſincere Chriſtians more careful and diligent to hold faſt 
the form of ſcund Words, and earneſily contend for the 
Faith which was once delivered to the Saints. Men are apt 
to be too careleſs and unconcerned about Religion, 
when they meet with. no Oppoſition : But when the 
Faith is denied, and the Terms of Salvation are diſpu- 
ted againſt, this will ſtir up and actuate a mighty Zeal 
in all, who have any regard for the Honour of God, 
and the Salvation of Men. From whence it comes to 
paſs, that moſt Hereſies have been of no long conti- 
nuance, but appear and ſhew themſelves, are diſpro- 
ved, become odious, and after a while are hardly 
known, but from the Books of ſuch as confuted them; 
and thoſe Points of Doctrine which were contradicted, 
become ſo much the better eſtabliſhed, and the more 
firmly believed for the future. Hereſies are but the 
Tryals of Religion, as Dangers are of Courage; it 
tends to the Honour and Evidence of Truth, to be 
exerciſed and encompaſſed with Errors, which fall 
before it, and are able to do it no hurt. | 


So that Differences in Religion are ſuffered by Al- 


mighty God, as all other Sins are, becauſe it is the de- 
ſign of Religion, not to compel Men, but to perſuade 
and exhort them, and to permit them to be guilty of all 
manner of Sin, whilſt it offers the moſt prevailing Ar- 
gSuments and Motives againſt it; and to be guilty of 
| Schiſms 


— 
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Schiſms and Hereſies amongſt the reſt: And theſe are 
Temprations and Tryalsto good Men, and often ſerve 


as Judgments upon the wicked, to puniſh one Wicked- 


neſs with another, and expoſe them to the World for 
Hypocrites and Impoſtors. And they ſerve to confirm 
the Articles of our Faith, which hereby become the 
more throughly examined,and the more tully explained. 


And theſe are ſufficient Reaſons why God ſhould not, 


by his Almighty Power, hinder thoſe Differences in 

Religion, which mult of neceffity happen by the Sins 

and Folly of Men, unleſs he ſhould miraculouſſy and 
irreſiſtibly interpoſe to prevent them. 

III. Theſe Differences, how great and how many 
ſoever they may be, even the worſt of Schiſms and 
Hereſies, are no Prejudice to the Truth and Certainty 
of Religion. Religion is our Direction, our Way to 
Heaven and Happineſs; but will any Man ſay, that 
becauſe there are many wrong Ways, therefore there 
is none right? This is beneath the Diſcretion of e- 
very ordinary Traveller, who, if the Way be diffi- 
cult, reſolves to uſe the more Care and Diligence in 
finding it out, but never concludes with himſelf that 
there is no ſuch Way, and no ſuch Place as that to 
which he intends to go. For a Man to argue from the 
Multitude of Hereſies and Schiſms — the Truth 
of Religion, is as if he would prove, that becauſe 


there are ſo many Curve Lines, therefore there can be 


none Right; when for this very Reaſon we muſt con- 


clude, that there is ſuch a thing as Streightneſs, or 


elſe there could be nothing Crooked; for we can have 
no Notion of one without the other. And as all Ob- 
liquity ſuppoſes Rectitude, from which it declines, ſo 
Vice ſuppoſes Virtue, and Error ſuppoſes Truth, and 
Error in Religion muſt ſuppoſe Truth in Religion. 
For whatever is contrary to any thing, neceſſarily im- 
plies the Being of that to which it is contrary; and 


that which is not, can have nothing contrary to it. 


— 


Nothing is more certain than it is, that if there were 
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no Virtue, there could be no Vice; if no Truth, there 


could be no Error, and unleſs there were Truth and 
Excellency in Religion, it were impoſſible that there 


ſhould be any ſuch thing as Hereſy or Schiſm, which 


are other Words for Error and Vice in matters of Re- 
ligion. And it hath been already obſerv'd, that the 
worſt Hereſies give an occaſion to the clearing thoſe 
Points of Religion which are diſputed againſt, and ſo 
muſt be far from invalidating the Truth of it. 

But becauſe theſe are things which ſome will not 
underſtand, or may be unwilling to acknowledge; 


and it 1s generally look'd upon AS A {ure Argument of . 


the Weakneſs of any Cauſe, when thoſe that maintain 


it are not agreed about it amongſt themſelves; let us 


conſider, 1. That all Parties are agreed in the Truth 


of Religion in general, and of the Chriſtian Religion 


in particular: 2. That there is nothing beſides, in 


which Men have not diſagreed, as well as in matters 


of Religion. 


1. All Parties are agreed in the Truth of Religion | 


in general. Even Hypocrites and Impoſtors ſo far 


own Religion, as to believe that it is worth the coun- 


terfeiting. For no Man counterfeits that which is not, 
no, nor that which has no Worth nor Excellency in 
it, NoMan will be at much pains to be thought an 
Atheiſt, or an Infidel, who is not ſuch; and no Man 
will endeavour to be thought vicious, unleſs he be ſq 
indeed. There are few Pretenders to the Shame and 
Infamy which in all Ages have been inſeparable from 
Irreligion; but it is the natural Senſe which Men have 
of Religion, that gives it ſo great Credit and Honour 
in a wicked World, that even the Shadow and Coun- 
terfeit of it has ſometimes too much prevail'd. 

But farther, all Sects and Parties of Chriſtians are 
agreed in the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
the only Difference amongſt them is concerning par- 
ticular Doctrines and Opinions, that is, concerning 


the true Mcaning and Explication of it: And no Man 


diſputes 


diſputes about the Meaning of that which he does not 
at the ſame time ſuppoſe to be. When any Point or 
Clauſe of a Law is in Diſpute; it would be ridiculous 
from thence to conclude, that no ſuch Law was ever 
made; becauſe all Parties muſt agree that there is ſuch 
a2 Law, or elſe there could be no Diſpute about it. 
And when Differences ariſe in Religion, it is an Ar- 
gument for the Truth of Religion, becauſe there can 
be no Difference about nothing, and Men would never 
differ about Religion, if it were not true, or they did 
not think & t DM 255 4 ND 


But Chriſttans are not only agreed in the main that 
the Goſpel is true, but they are likewiſe agreed in the 


Senſe and Meaning of it, as to the Fundamental Arti- 
cles neceſſary to Salvation. This was the ancient Rule 
and Meaſure laid down by Vinceminus Lirinenfis, of the 
Catholick Doctrine neceſſary to be believ'd, that it 
had been believ'd in all Ages, in all Places, and in all 


Churches. And the Excellent Archbiſhop Uſer, whoſe 
Judgment in the Cafe may ſafely be rely'd upon, has 


4 declard, That if at this day we ſhould take a Survey 
of the ſeveral © Profeſſions of Chriſtianity, that have any 
large Spread in any part of the World (as of the Religion 
of the Roman and the Reform'd Churches in our Quarters, 
of the Ægyptians and Ethiopians in the South, of the 
Grecians and other Chriſtians in the Eaftern Parts) and 
ſhould put by the Points wherein they differ from one another, 
and gather into one Body the reſt of the Articles, wherein 
they all did generally agree; we ſhould find, that in thoſe 
Propofitions, which without all Controverfie are ſo univer- 


ſally receiv/d in the whole Chriſtian World, ſo much Truth 


is contain'd, as being join'd with holy Obedience, may be 


ſufficient to bring a Man unto everlaſting Salvation. Nei- 


of the Chriſtian Religion. 5 * 


__ — 


d Brief Declaration of the Univerſality of the Church of Chriſt, 
and the Unity of the Catholick Faith profeſſed therein, delivered in 
a Sermon before the King, the 20th of June, 1624. | 

e This Paſſage was produced by Dr. Potter, and defended by Mr. 
Chillingworth, Chap. iv. $. 44, &c. 
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ther have we cauſe to doubt but that as many as do walk -. 
according to this Rule, (neither overthrowing that wizich | tre 
they have built, by ſup r nducing any damnable Herefies | W. 
thereupon, nor otherwiſe vitiating their Holy Faith with a tis 
lewd and wicked converſation) Peace ſhall be upon them, far 
and Mercy, and upon the Iſrael of God. And he after- tic 
wards ſays, in relation to the Papiſts in Ireland, that no 
he had 1 treated with thoſe of the Oppoſite Party, bu 
and mov d them, that h:wſoever in other things we did dif- ev 
fer rey another, yet we ſhould join together in teach» on 
ing thoſe main Points, the knowledge whereof was ſo neceſ- thi 
ſary unto Salvation, and of the Truth whereof there was no ne 
Controverſy betwixt us. 2 I 5 to 
And as to particular Controverſies, tho' one would me 
imagine that wiſe Menof all others ſhould be leaſt apt Al 
to fall out about Words ; yet it is an old Obſervation, WI 
that when learned and wiſe Men diſagree in Opinion, th, 
the Difference is commonly in the manner of expreſ- at 
ſing themſelves; or however it is generally about the co 
Manner of the Exiſtence, not about the Exiſtence it en 
ſelf, of Things. Thus, what is better known by all 
than the Sun? and yet what Diſputes have there been bo 
and ever will be, concerning its Light, and Motion, no 
and Diſtance, and Dimenſions? 3 en 
be But it ought likewiſe to be conſider d, that in the mc 
| Management of the Controverſies in Religion, ſuch tie 
; as are otherwiſe good Mcn, are wont many times to led 
: be little favourable in repreſenting the Opinions of WC 
their Adverſaries; and if Men might be allow'd to ex- an) 
| plain themſelves, and were not provok'd and exaſpe- ON: 
| rated beyond their own calmer Thoughts and Tem- aln 
per, the Differences in Religion would not be near ſo be 
great, nor ſo many, as they now appear to be. It ſo if t 
happens in all Caſes, that Differences are widen'd by wi 
eager and contentious Debates; Men ſpeak more than ha 
they deſign'd, and then reſolve to defend what they M. 
have ſaid, ſo that Diſputes become endleſs, and are Na 
drawn out into Particulars without number, which qui 


Were 
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were never at firſt thought of. Many Books of Con- 
troverſy are half taken up in asking croſs Queſtions, 
which perhaps neither of the Parties can anſwer to ſa- 
tis faction, nor do they often ſeem to deſign any thing 


farther, than to puzzle one another, and to be as cap- 


tious and as troubleſom as they can. But this ought 


not to be imputed to the Uncertainty of the Subject, 
but to the Perverſeneſs of Men; and thoſe, who upon 
every occaſion fall into ſo great Heats and Contenti- 
ons, muſt needs be very well aſſured of that, in which 
they agree, that is, of the Truth of Religion in ge- 
neral, and of the Chriſtian Religion in particular, as 
to the Fundamental Points of it. The Differences a- 
mong Chriſtians may ſerve to prove to us the Divine 
Authority of our Religion, and of the Scriptures, 
which contain it, ſince Chriſtians agree in aſſerting 
their Divine Authority, and have never been ſo much 
at Unity among themſelves, as to be able to agree to 
corrupt them, but have certainly-deliver'dthem down 
entire to us. 2 2 in , 0 nn 
2. It is not Religion only, which Men diſpute a- 
bout, but there is nothing beſides, in which they have 
not diſagreed. It is obſerv'd, that Want of Experi- 
ence and Knowledge of the World, leads Men into 
more Inconveniencies, than Want of Parts and Abili- 
ties. And it is as certain, that a thorough Know- 
ledge of the Debates and Contentions in Philoſophy, 
would ſooner cure moſt Men of their Infidelity, than 
any Arguments could do. Thoſe who raiſe Objecti- 
ons againſt Religion, if they would but conſider, that 
almoſt every thing elſe has as great Difficulties, would 


be aſhamed to reject Religion upon Pretences, which, 


if they hold, muſt force them to reject all other things 
with it, and to believe juſt nothing at all. There 
have been Diſputes in all Ages concerning Light and 
Motion, the Winds and Seas, and other Wonders of 
Nature, but it would be abſurd, for this Reaſon, to 
queſtion, whether there be any ſuch thing as 9 
an 
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and Motion, and whatever beſides Men have diſputed 
about. And yet it is more abſurd, if it be poſſible, 
to allow that this is a good Argument againſt Religi- 
on, but againſt nothing elſe: If the Sun yield his 
Light, and Nature go on in her conſtant Courſe, tho' 
Men differ never ſo much in their Philoſophy about 
it, what can Religionbe the worle for their Diſputes ? 
No body thinks, that he ſees ever the leſs for any Dif- 
ficulties, which have been urg'd concerning Viſion; 
and why ſhould we be ever the leſs inclined to believe 
the Truth of Religion, by reaſon of any Controver- 
fies in it? Men may diſpute any thing, and there is 
hardly any thing but it has been diſputed; but nothing 
is the leſs credible for being diſputed, unleſs it can be 
diſprov'd, but is rather confirm'd and advanc'd by it. 
Truth is never the leſs Truth for meeting with Oppo- 
ſition, but is the more try'd, and the more approv'd, 
as Strength and Courage is by the ſharpeſt Conflicts. 
Since then there will be Vices, as long as there are 
Men in this World, and Differences and Diſſenſions 
in Religion, as long as there are Vices; ſince they 
cannot be hinder d, but by the Omnipotent Power of 
God, and there are great Reaſons, why he ſhould not 
interpoſe to prevent them; ſince Differences in Reli- 
gion are ſo far from implying any Uncertainty in Re- 
ligion, that they rather prove a Confirmation of it, 
and are in divers reſpe&s made uſeful and expedient 
to the Ediſication of Chriſtians, it muſt be great In- 
conſideration and Weakneſs, to produce them as an 
Objection againſt Religion. 3775 8 
There muſt be Hereſies, and the Spirit ſpeaketh expreſ- 
ly, that in the latter Times ſome ſhall depart from the 
Faith, giving heed to ſeducing Spirits, and Doftrines of 
Devils, ſpeaking Lies in Hypocriſy, having their Conſci- 
ence ſear'd with an hot Iron, 1 Tim. iv. 12. The Scrip- 
ture could not be true, unleſs theſe things ſnould hap- 
pen, which are foretold in ſeveral places of Scripture. 
Behold, ſays our Saviour, I have told you before, Matt. 
xxiv. 
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xxiv. 25, it ought to be no new nor ſurprizing thing 
to Chriſtians, to ſee Hereſies ariſe, though they be ne- 


ver ſo wicked and abominable; becauſe we are fore- 


warn' d to expect them, and they ſerve to give a kind 
of Teſtimony to the True Religion, in fulfilling the 
Predictions of it. They help to prove the Religion, 
which they would deſtroy: For it there had been no 
Hereſies, that Religion could not be True, which has 
foretold them; but fince there are Hereſies, our Reli- 
gion is at leaſt fo far true, as to contain expreſs Pro- 
phecies concerning them, which we fee daily fulfill'd; 
and as they evidently prove our Religion true in this 
particular, ſo they invalidate it in no other. Which 
is the f Anſwer that the Chriſtians anciently return'd 
to the Enemies of Religion, when they made this Ob- 
_ Jeftion againſt it. e | 


Let us follow the plain, the known, and confeſs'd 


Duties of Religion; Humility, Temperance, Righte- 
ouſneſs, and Charity; and when once we have no 
Temptations to wiſh Religion untrue, upon the ac- 
count of the plain Precepts and Directions of it, we 
| ſhall never ſuſpect it to be ſo, by reaſon of any Con- 


troverſies in it. For if Men will impartially conſider 


_ ; that Religion which has now for fo many A- 
ges ſtood out all the Aſſaults and Attempts, which E- 
nemies from without, and Parties within, could make 
againſt it, has approv'd it ſelf much better and more 
gloriouſſy, than it could have done, if there never had 
been either Hereſies or Schiſms. Let us therefore hold 
faſt the Profeſſion of our Faith without Wavering, being 


aſſured, that the Gates of Hell, that is, all the Power 


and Stratagems of Satan, ſhall never be able to prevail 
againſt the Church of Chriſt, but ſhall only ſerve to 
add to its Victories, and adorn its Triumphs. The 
Malice, O Lord, and Fierceneſs of Man fhall turn to 
thy Praiſe - And the Fierceneſs_of them ſhalt thou refrain, 
Pſal. beavi. 199. 3 . 
Jum Manyr. Dar 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Though all Oljectious could not be anfer'd, 


yet this would be no guſt Cauſe to reef the 
Authority of the Scriptures. hs 


LL Objections, which can with any Colour or 
Pretence be alledg'd, have been conſider'd, and | 
anſwer d, by divers Men of great Learning and Judg- 
ment; and ſeveral Objections, which have made moſt 
noiſe in the World, as that about the Capacity of the 
Ark, and others, have been demonſtrated to be 
groundleſs and frivolous. But though all Difficulties 
could not be accounted for, yet this would be no juſt 
or ſufficient Cauſe, why. we ſhould. reje& the Scrip- 
tures; becauſe Objections for the moſt part are im- 
pertinent to the purpoſe for which they were deſign'd, 
and do not at all affect the Evidence which is brought 
in proof of the Scriptures; and if they were perti- {| 
nent, yet unleſs they could confute that Evidence, | 
they ought not to determine us againſt them. 3 
He that with an honeſt and ſincere Deſire to find 
i out the Truth or Falſhood of a Revelation, enquires 
| into it, ſhould firſt conſider impartially what can be 
_ for it, and afterwards conſider the Objections 
j rais'd againſt it, that ſo he may compare the Argu- 
ments in proof of it, and the Objections together, and 
| determine himſelf on that fide, which appears to have 
moſt Reaſon for it. But to inſiſt upon particular Ob- 
| jections, collected out of difficult Places of Scripture, 
TH (though they would likewiſe obſerve the Anſwers, 
| that have been given, which few cf our Objectors 
| have patience to do, but run away with the Objection 
without ſtaying for an Anſwer) I ſay, to alledge par- 
ticular Objections, without attending to the main 
Grounds and Motives, which induce à Belief of — 
- Trut 
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Truth of the Scriptures, is a very deceitful way of 
Arguing: Becauſe it is not in the leaſt improbable, 
that there may be a true Revelation, which may have 
great Difficulties in it. But if ſufficient Evidence be 
produced to convince us, that the Scriptures are in- 

deed God's Word, and there be no proof on the con- 
trary to invalidate that Evidence ; then all the Qbje- 
ctions beſides, that can be raiſed, are but Objections, 
and no more. For it rhoſe Arguments, by which our 
Religion appears to be True, remain {till in their full 
Force, notwithſtanding the Objections, and no poſi- 
tive and direct Proof be brought, that they are inſuf- 
ficient, we ought not to reje& thoſe Arguments, and 


the Concluſions deduced from them upon the Account 


of the Objections, but to reje& the Objections for the 
ſake of thoſe Arguments; becauſe if thoſe cannot be 
diſproved, all the Objections, which can be thought 
of, muſt proceed from ſome Miſtake. For when I 
am once aſſured of the Truth of a thing, by direct and 
poſitive Proof, I have the ſame aflurance, that all Ob- 


jections againſt it muſt be vain and falſe, which 1 


have, that that thing is true; becauſe every thing 
muſt be falſe, which is oppoſite to Truth, and no- 
thing but that which takes off the Arguments, by 
which any thing 1s proved to be True, can ever prove 
it falſe: But all Obje&ions muſt be falſe themſelves, 
or inſignificant to the Purpoſe for which they are 
alledged, if the Evidence for the Truth of that, a- 
gainſt which they are brought, cannot be diſproved , 
that is, if the Thing, againſt which they are brought, 
be True. 
To ſhew this in Particulars. If a Man muſter up 
never ſo many Inconſiſtencies, as he thinks, in the 


Scriptures, yet unleſs he be as well aſſured, at leaſt, 


that theſe which he calls Inconſiſtencies, cannot be 
in any Book of Divine Revelation; as he may be, that 
the Scriptures are of Divine Revelation, he carmot in 


Reaſon reject their Authority. And to be aſſured A 
| this 
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| this, it muſt be conſidered, what is inconſiſtent with of 
j the Evidence whereby the Authority of the Scriptures | ſup 
jy is proved to us: For whatever is not inconſiſtent | thi 
with this Evidence, cannot be inconſiſtent with their the 
1} Authority. In like manner, as if a Man ſhould frame tie 
ö never ſo many Objections againſt the Opinion com- the 
{1 monly received, that Cæſar himſelf wrote the Commen- ye! 
il taries which go under his Name, and not Julius Cel M 
| ſus, or any other Author; unleſs he can overthrow Ea 
| the Evidence by which Cæſar appears to be the Au- Pr: 
j - thor of them, all his Objections will never amount to Sa 
i 2 Proof, that he was not the Author. If Archimedes Gl 
L or Euclide had uſed improper Language or Soleciſms, an! 
4 would their Demonſtrations have had the leſs Weight the 
} with thoſe, by whom they had been underſtood ? Or, Ge 
l if they had ſubjoined an Hiſtorical Account of the or 
i Diſcovery and Progreſs of the Mathematicks, and had no 
1 made Miſtakes in the Hiſtorical Part, would the De- the 
monſtrative Part have been the leſs Demonſtration? thi 
| And does not that Man make himſelf ridiculous, who, mi 
with Epicurus and Hobbes, pretends by Reaſon to over- | an 
i throw Mathematical Axioms and Theorems, which he Al 
| cannot underſtand? Upon the ſame grounds, it the | Sc 
| Subſtance of what the Apoſtles deliver be true, it 1 
| will be never the leſs Truth, tho' the Expreſhon were fre 
| not always proper, and the Circumſtances of Time be 
| and Place in things left material had been miſtaken, on 
| and many things ſhould be written which are hard to * 
i be underſtood.” | 1 
| It is very poſſible for God to reveal things, which mz 
we may not be able to comprehend ; and to ena& the 
Laws, eſpecially concerning the Rites and Ceremonies | are 
BY enjoined a People ſo many Ages paſt, the Reaſons gi 
| whereof we may not be able fully ro underſtand ; and We 
it is very poſſible likewiſe, that there may be great th: 
Difficulties in Chronology, and that the Text may Fel 
| in divers places have a different Reading: And tho Ty « 


all theſe things have been cleared, to. the e ſel 
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of reaſonable Men, by ſeveral Expoſitors, yet let us 
ſuppoſe at preſent, to gratifie theſe Objectors, (and 
this will gratifie them, if any thing can do it,) that 
the Laws are utterly unaccountable, that the Difficul- 
ties in Chronology are no way to be adjuſted, that 
the divers Readings are by no means to be reconciled ; 
yet what doth all this prove? That Moſes wrought no 
Miracles? That the Children of Mael and the Agyp- 
tiaus were not Witneſſes to them? That what the 
Prophets foretold did not come to paſs? That our 
Saviour never roſe from the Dead, and that the Holy 
Ghoſt did not deſcend upon the Apoſtles > Or, that 
any thing 1s contained in the Scriptures repugnant to 
the Divine Attributes, or to the natural Notions of 
Good and Evil? Doth it prove any thing of all this? 
or can it be pretended to prove it? If it cannot, (and 
nothing is more plain than that it cannot, ) then all 
the Evidence produced in proof of the Authority of 
the Scriptures ſtands firm, notwithſtanding all this 
mighty noiſe of the Obſcurity, and the Inconſiſtency, 
and the Uncertainty of the Text of the Scriptures. 
And the next enquiry naturally will be, not how the 
Scriptures can be trom God, if theſe things be to be 
found in them, (for it is already proved that they are 
from God, and thereſore this muſt from henceforth 
be taken for granted, till it can be diſproved,) but the 
only Enquiry will be, how theſe Paſſages are to be 
explained, or reconciled with other Places. 

For let us conſider this way of Reaſoning, which 1s 
made uſe of to diſprove the Truth and Authority of 
the Scriptures in other things, and try whether we 
are wont to reaſon thus in any caſe, but that of Reli- 
gion, and whether we ſhould not be aſhamed of this 
way of arguing in any other caſe. How little is it 
that we throughly underſtand in natural Things, and 
yet how ſeldom do we doubt of the Truth and Reali- 
ty of them, becauſe we may puzzle and perplex our 
ſelves in the Explication of them? For A we 
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diſcern the Light, and feel the Warmth and Heat of Ws 


the Sun, and have the Experience of the conſtant re- loſc 

turns of Day and Night, and of the ſeveral Seaſons of der 

the Year; and no Man doubts but that all this is ef- 1 

fected by the approach or withdrawing of the Sun's and 
Influence: But whoever will go about to explain all the 

this, and to give a particular Account of it, will find to | 

It a very hard Task; and ſuch Objections have been be 

urged againſt every Hypotheſis in ſome Point or other, the 

as perhaps no Man is able fully to anſwer. But doth the! 

any Man doubt, whether there be ſuch a thing as Light but 

and Heat, as Day and Night, though he cannot be Sub 

ſatisfied whether the Sun or the Earth move? Or do 

Men doubt, whether they can ſee or not, till they can Re! 
demonſtrate how Viſion is made? And muſt none us | 

be allowed to ſee but Mathematicians > Or do Men ty C 

refufe to eat, till they are ſatisfied how, and after exp 

what manner they are nouriſhed ? Yet if we muſt be the 

ſwayed by Objections, which do not come up to the whe 

main Point, nor affe& the Truth and Reality of Arg 

Things, but only fill our Minds with Scruples and Car 
Difficulties about them, we muſt believe nothing tick 

which we do not fully comprehend in every part and ſho! 

| circumſtance of it. For whatever we are ignorant Ren 
ll of concerning it, that may, it ſeems, be objected a- but 
| . gainſt the thing it ſelf, and may be a juſt Reaſon why + Turk 
we ſhould doubt of it. We muſt have a care of being we! 
i} too confident, that we move before we can give an ver 
exact account of the Cauſe and Laws of Motion, which = 
| the greateſt Philoſophers have not been able to do; gun 
| we muſt not preſume to eat, till we can tell how Di- con 
geſtion and Nouriſhment are made. In ſhort, this hav 

| would run us into all the Extravagancies of Scepti- abſt 
| ciſm: For upon theſe Principles it was, that ſome com 
doubted whether Snow be white, or Honey ſweet, or be c 

any thing elſe be of the ſame Colour or Taſte, of which | beſt 

It appears to be, becauſe they could amuſe them- met 

_ ſelves with Difficulties, and they were too much Phi- | niec 
loſophers the 
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loſophers to aſſent to any thing that they did not un- 
derſtand, tho? it were confirmed by the Senſe and Ex- 
perience of all Mankind. They were rational Men, 
and it was below them to believe their Senſes, unleſs 
their Reaſon were convinced, and that was too acute 
to be convinced, as long as any Difficulty, that could 
be ſtarted, remained unanſwered. And thus, under 
the pretence of Reaſon and Philoſophy, they expoſed 
themſelves to the Scorn and Deriſion of all who had 
but the common Senſe of Men, without the Art and 
Subtilty of impoſing upon themſelves and others. 
And it is the ſame thing in effect, as to Matters of 
Religion. The Scriptures come confirmed down to 
us by all the ways of confirmation, that the Authori- 


ty of any Revelation at this diſtance of time could be 
expected to have, if it really were what we believe 


the Scriptures to be. Why then do ſome Men doubt 
whether they be Authentick? Can they diſprove the 
Arguments which are brought in defence of them? 


Can they produce any other Revelation more Authen- 


tick? Or, is it more reaſonable to believe. that God 
ſhould not reveal himſelf to Mankind , than that this 
Revelation ſhould be his? No; this is not the caſe: 
but there are ſeveral things to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, which they think would not be in them, if they 
were of Divine . But a wiſe Man will ne- 


ver disbelieve a thing for any Objections made againſt 


it, which do not reach the Point, nor touch thoſe Ar- 
guments, by which it is proved to him. It is not in- 
conſiſtent, that that may be moſt true, which may 
have many Exceptions framed againſt it; but it is 
abſurd to reject that as incredible, which comes re- 
commended to our Belief by ſuch Evidence as cannot 
be diſprov'd. Till this be done, all which can be ſaid 
beſides, only ſhews, that there are Difficulties to be 
met withal in the Scriptures, which was never de- 


nied by thoſe, who moſt firmly and ſtedfaſtly believe 


them. 
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But Diſſiculties can never alter the nature of Things, 


and make that which is true to become falſe. There 
is no Science without its Difficulties, and it is not pre- 
tended that Theology is without them. There are 
many great and inexplicable Difficulties in the Mathe- 
maticks; but ſhail we therefore reject this as a Scienc: 
of no value nor certainty, and believe no Demonſtra- 
tion in Exclide to be true, unleſs we could ſquare the 


Circle? And yet this is every whit as reaſonable, as 


it is, not to acknowledge the Truth of the Scriptures, 
unleſs we could explain all the Viſions in Ezekzel, and 
the Revelations of St. on. We muſt believe nothing, 
and know nothing, if we muſt disbelieve and reiect 


_ every thing which is liable to Difficulties. We muſt 


not believe we have a Soul, unleſs we can give an ac- 
count of all its Operations ; nor that we have a Body, 
unleſs we can tell all the Parts and Motions, and the 
whole Frame and Compoſition of it. We muſt not 
belicve our Senſes, till there is nothing relating to 
Senſation but what we perfectly underſtand ; nor that 
there are any Objects in the World, till we know the 
exact manner how we perceive them, and can ſolve all 


Objections that may be raiſed concerning them. And 


it a Man can be incredulous to this degree, it cannot 


be expected that he ſhould believe the Scriptures : 


But till he is come to this height of Folly and Stupi- 
dity, if he will be conſiſtent with himſelf, and true 
to thoſe Principles of Reaſon, from which he argues 
in all other caſes, he cannot reject the Authority of the 
Scriptures upon the account of any Difficulties that 


he finds in them, whilſt the Arguments by which they 


are proved to be of Divine Authority, remain unan- 
Iwered. And all the Objections, which can be in- 
vented againſt the Scriptures, cannot ſeem near ſo ab- 
ſurd to a conſidering Man, as to ſuppoſe that God 
ſboald not at all reveal himſelf to Mankind; or that 


the Heathen Oracles, or Mahome:'s Alcorai, ſhould be 
ol Divine Revelation. | | 
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C-H A Þ.  XXXv 


The Concluſion; containing an Exhortation to 4 
ſerwns Conſideration of theſe things, both from 
the Frxample of the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
Men, and from the infinite Importance of the 
Things themſeFves. 


S Wiſe and as Learned Men as any that ever 
lived in the World, have died in the Belief of 
the Chriſtian Religion, when they had no Intereſt to 
engage them to it; and many of them have led their 
Lives under Perſecutions, and have at laſt been put 
to Death, rather than they would renounce that Faith 
which the Scriptures declare to us. It cannot be de- 
nied, but that there have been Men of as great Learn- 
ing, and as great Numbers of them, profeſſing the 
Chriſtian Religion, as have been of all other Reli- 
gions in the World: Indeed, all manner of Arts 
and Sciences have been more improved by Chriſtians, 
than by all other forts of Men whatſoever; and all 
rational and ſolid Learning is confined, as I may ſay, 
within Chriſtendom. For, beſides the Idolatrous 
Worſhip, and other Impicties notorious among them; 
whatſoever Learning is to be found among the Chi- 
neſe, or other Heathen Nations, their Notions of 
Things, ſo far as they differ from what is contained 
in the Scriptures, are ſo obſcure and confuſed at the 
beſt, and ſo groundleſs, that that Chriſtian muſt be 
very weary of his Religion, who can think of chan- 
ging it for ſuch Uncertainties. 

And no Man that profeſs'd and called himſelf a 
Chriſtian, ever disbelieved the Scriptures, but there 
were viſibly other Reaſons for it than theſe, which 
the Nature of the Chriitian Religion) could afford: It 

N Was 
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was apparent in his Life, that he wiſhed the Chriſtian 
bh | Religion were falſe, before he endeavoured to per- 
af ſuade himſelf that it is not true. Some are poſleſs'd 
l 
| 


i  &f | 


with that intolerable Spirit of Pride and Contradi- 
ction, that mere Vanity and a Conceit of being wiſer 
than others, makes them find fault with any thin 
that is generally received; and the greateſt Fault 
which theſe Men can find with the Chriſtian Religion, 
is, that they have been bred up in it, and therefore 
they make heavy Complaints of the prejudices of Edu- 
cation, and the hindrances which ingenuous Minds 
labour under, from the influences of it, in the pur- 
ſuit of Truth: And theſe Men, perhaps, might have 
talk'd as much, and to as much purpoſe, for Chriſtia- 
4 nity, as they now talk againſt it, if they had not been 
| born among Chriſtians, and been bred up in the Chri- 
i} ſtian Religion; they ſcorn to be the better for their 
1 Education, and are aſhamed of nothing more than to 
= believe and think like other Men; and they might al- 
molt be perſuaded to be Chriſtians ſtill, if they could 
but be ſingular in being ſo: For the mere Affecta- 
tion of Singularity makes them deſpiſe and diſpute 
againſt any thing which others allow and eſteem. 
But it will be hard to find any learned Man of tolera- 
ble Modeſty and Vertue, and who was not as ſingu- 
lar in other things, as in his Notions of Religion, but 
he has firmly believed the Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures. : 

It concerns all, who have any Doubts about theſe 
things, to weigh the Objections with the Anſwers 
that have been given to them by divers Authors, and 
withal to obſerve the importance of the Objections, 
and how far they affect the main Cauſe; and ſtill to 
remember, that it is at every Man's own Peril, if he 
make a raſh and partial Judgment. If our Faith could 
be of no Benefit or Advantage to us, nor Infidelity any 
Prejudice, we might take the ſame Liberty to give 
Credit or no Credit to what we read in the _ 
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that we uſe in the Reading all other Books, and to re- 
ceive or reject it as we think fit, or to believe only juſt 
ſo much, as lies even with our own Underſtandings 
and Notions of Things, and at the worſt this would 
be but Folly in us. But it is Madneſs to reject our own 
Happineſs, and make our ſelves miſerable, becauſe we 
do not perceive the Reaſons of all the Means and Me- 
thods, which God has been pleas'd to uſe to make us 
happy; or are not able to underſtand every Word of 
that Book, which ccntains the Terms of our Sal- 
vation. f 

This is as if a Son ſhould chooſe to live miſerably, | 
rather than to enjoy a large Eſtate left him by his Fa- | 
ther, becauſe he doth not perceive the Deſign and full L 
Meaning of every Particular in his Will; he ſearches | 
out for- all Ways and Arts of cavilling at it, and is 
fond of any Pretence to caſt it aſide as Counterfeit, be- 
ing reſoly'd never to believe it to be his Father's : For 
his Father was a wiſe Man, and if it were his, ſuch 
and ſuch Clauſes would not be in it, ſince there is no 
reaſon, that he can ſee, why they ſhou'd be inſerted; 
ſeveral things mention'd in it, he believes are miſ- 
timed, the Bounds of the Lands are not deſcribed by 
fit Names; beſides it is interlin'd, and he never will 
accept of ſuch an Eſtate convey'd to him by ſuch a 
Will; but chooſes rather to be miſerable all the days 
of his Life. This would be ſuch Pecviſhneſs and Per- 
verſeneſs, as is not to be met withal, where our Tem- 
poral Intereſt is concern'd : But too many are too for- 
ward to reject the Tenders, and deſpiſe the Terms of 
an everlaſting Inheritance in Heaven, though at the 
ſame time they become obnoxious to all the Curſes 
threatned to Unbelievers, becauſe the Old and New | 
Teſtament contain ſome things which may afford mat- 
ter of Exception and Cavil to captious Men. 

God has ſent his Prophets to call, and admo- 
niſh us, and his Son to reconcile us to himſelf, 
by his Death; and to offer us Eternal Peace and 
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Happineſs, and he has given us all the Evidence 
of it, that the nature of the things would admit. 
The Jews have aflerted the Authority of the Old 
Teſtament from the times of Moſes and the Pro- 
phets; and the Chriſtians aflerted the Truth of the 
Goſpel, when it was impoſſible for them not to 
know whether it were true or not; without any pro- 


ſpect of Advantage by it in this World; but with a 
certain Expectation of all manner of Torments and 
Deaths ; and the greateſt part of the known World, 


was converted to the Belict of it, and became Chriſti- 
ans; when in this World, Chriſtians were of all Men 
the moſt miſerable, and were ſupported. only by the 
ſtedfaſt hope and expectation of that Happineſs which 
is promis'd to us in the Scriptures after this Life. 
And all things confider'd, we have as ſufficient grounds 
for the Authority of the Scriptures, as we have, not 
only that any other Book was compos'd by the Au- 
thor, whoſe Name it bears, but as we have to believe 
any thing elſe in the World. Now what do theſe 
Men? How do they receive ſo great a Bleſſing? Why, 
they overlook all the Evidence that can be brought to 
prove the Divine Authority of the Scriptures, and 
ſearch up and down for doubtful and obſcure Paſſages 


to diſprove it by; not conſidering, in the mean time, 
that nothing can overthrow their Authority, but that 


which can invalidate the Evidence, by which it is eſta- 
bliſh'd. It would be the higheſt Folly and Ingratitude 
thus to deſpiſe God's Mercy and Care overus, if there 
were no Danger in it, but it being a thing of infinite 
Danger, it is no leſs than Madneſs: For what milder 
Term can be found to expreſs the deſperate Folly of 
them, who reject a Book, which ſets before us the 
means of Salvation, but at the ſame time forewarns us 
upon pain of the ſevereſt effects of God's Diſpleaſure, 
not to neglect them: It is Madneſs, I ſay, if we 


rightly conſider it, to reject ſuch a Book, and at once 


both to affront the Mercy, and deſpiſe the Threat- 
3 | nings 
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nings of the infinitely Merciful, and the infinitely 
Great and Powertul God. 

It is a good Caution to the Atheiſt to forbear his 
Blaſphemies, and Contempt of the Divine Majeſty, 
for tear it ſhould prove true, that there is a God, at 
laſt, and then it will be a diſmal thing after all his 
profane Talking and Arguing, to be call'd before that 
God, whom he ſo often deny'd. And it is as good 
Advice to thoſe,, who make it their Buſineſs to find 
fault with the Scriptures, to conſider ſeriouſly whe- 
ther they are ſure that theſe are not God's Word, af- 
ter all that can be ſaid againſt them ; and if they be 
not abſolutely certain of this, the Name and Title, 
which they bear, and which Men as wiſe and as judt- 
cious as themſelves, have ever thought to belong to 
them, ſhould methinks keep Men within ſome bounds 
of Modeſty and Diſcretion. For if they be indeed the 
Word of God, (and nothing is capable of being made 
more evident) then how dearly muſt they pay for a 
little cavilling Wit and Subtilty ! The beſt and moſt 
Divine things may be deſpis'd and affronted by a bold 
and ſcurrilous Wit: but can Men think it a ſafe or a 
prudent thing to ridicule and ſcoff at thoſe Books, 
which, for ought they know, may be of Divine Re- 
velation, when all the Reaſon, of which they fancy 
themſelves ſo great Maſters, can never be able to con- 
fate the Argyments brought in Vindication of them ? 
Can they value the contemptible Reputation of a little 
Satyr and Drollery, at that mighty Rate, as to run 
the Hazard of being damn'd for it? 

It Men have any real Doubts or Scruples, they muſt 
needs grant, that it is too ſerious a thing to jeſt and 
trifle withal, when no leſs than the Terms of our 
everlaſting Happineſs, or everlaſting Miſery is the 
thing in Controverly. And what Wit there may be 
in it, I cannot tell; but Iam ſure it is no Sign of a 
very wiſe Man to ſpeak contemptibly of a Book, which 
he can neyer prove, he mult not be judg'd by at _ 
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laſt Day. As a Mad-man, ſays S lomon, whs cafteth 
Fire-brands, Arrows, and Death; ſo is the Mun that de- 
ceiveth his Neighbour, and ſaith, Am not I in Sport? 
Prov. xxvi. 18, 19. But what Deſcription or Compa- 
riſon can be found equal to his Madneſs, who decei- 
veth and deſtroyeth himſelf, and that eternally, and 
yet ſays, Am not I in Sport? Is not this the very 
Perfection of Wit and Raillery ? 5 
Ws unto him that ſtriveth with his Maker, Iſai. xlv. . 
Do they provoke me to Anger, ſaith the Lord, do they not 


provoke themſelves to the Confuſion of their own Faces? 


Fer. vii. 19. And thou ſhalt know, that I am the Lord, 
and that I have heard all thy Blaſphemies. Thus with your 
Mouth ye have boaſted againſt me, and have multiplied 
your Words againſt me, I have heard them, Ezek. xxxv. 
12, 13. Do we provoke the Lord to Jealouſy, are we 
ſtronger than he? x Cor. x. 22 e 

| There ſhall come in the laſt days Scoffers, walking after 
their own Luſts, 2 Pet. iii. 3. But, beloved, remember 
ye the Words, which were ſpoken before of the Apoſtles of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, how that they told you, there ſhould 
be Mockers in the laſt time, who ſhould walk after their 
own ungodly Luſts, Jude 17, 18. If all that I have diſ- 
cours'd be inſufficient to convince theſe Men, yet let 
their own Arguments, and even their own Blaſphe- 
mies convince them; for the very worſt that they can 
fay or do, ſerves to fulfil the Prophecies, and confirm 
the Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
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